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AND WHAT THEY DID FOR EUROPE 


' JHE BIRTH OF THE 


"THE Crusades may be regarded as the last 

throes of that great migratory move- 
ment which has modified and transformed 
Western Europe since the entrance of the 
Teutons into the clear light of history. 
The consolidation of the Frankish Empire 
and the downfall of the Teutonic Medi- 
terranean States may seem to have termi- 
nated this process of migration, but the 
fact is that the period by no means ended 
with those events. 

The invasion of the Arabs, even when 
the first deadly menace to the growth of 
Christian civilisation in Europe had been 
repelled by Leo the Isaurian in the East, 
and by Charles Martel in the West, intro- 
duced a constant element of fermentation 
into the West, notwithstanding its apparent 
solidarity. 

The ordinary historical manuals are 
sient upon the fact that Rome was 
menaced by Saracen raids in 841 and 
846, that Genoa was devastated in 935 and 
993, that Pisa was captured in 1004 and 
1011, that communication across the Alps 
was paralysed by these invaders for many 
decades, while they carried fire and sword 
to the neighbourhood of Lake Constance, 
and overran Hunga about 10092, 
starting from the Alps and the Adriatic. 
The Yohe The .attempts .of Western 
of Westera ~urope to shake off this para- 
Evrope lysing yoke are to be regarded as 

ae introductory to the Crusades, 
in which they were concentrated at the 
moment when the East, on which the 
victory of Leo the Isaurian had produced 
more permanent effects than that of 
Charles Martel, saw its mortal foe advancing 
in the last third of the eleventh century. 


CRUSADING SPIRIT - 


On the other hand, a Teutonic people 
appeared, advancing under the stress of a 
new migratory impulse. The Northmen 
again drove large masses of the population 
to leave their homes and seek new settle- 
ments elsewhere; their echeloned advance, 
in connection with the western 


ni pressure against the Moham- 
Northmen medan barrier, may be regarded 


as the first territorial impulse 
towards a crusading movement; it was 
the return wave of a migration towards the 
south-east, by which the eastern empire 
Was Carried away in its final attempt 
to resume the attack against the infidels, 
a stream which did not spend its force 
before the middle of the thirteenth century. 

A special Section has been already 
devoted to the raids of the Northmen, and 
the misery.which they brought upon all 
the coasts of North-western and Western 
Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries 
has been already considered. Here, how- 
ever, it is worth while to ba ion, for the 
sake of completeness, the manner in which 
these Viking voyages brought tle furthest 
shores of the southern sea within the 


. purview of western ambitions. The enor- 


mous range of their expeditions, which 
spread from Vineland to the sag oa of 
Sarmatia and to the shores of the Levant, 
created a new and extended horizon for 
the Crusades, infinite in comparison with 
the narrow outlook of previous centuries ; 
this horizon for the eastern half of the Old 
World was further extended to the Sunda 
Islands and to China, through contact 
with the science and the commerce of the 
Arabs. This extension of geographical 
knowledge is the most remarkable result 
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of the crusading movement, and is in 
immediate connection with the widening 
of the intellectual horizon. It was chiefly 
the voyages of the Northmen which enabled 
the western world thus to extend its view. 

The advance of the Northmen to Pales- 
tine can be traced almost contempo- 
raneously with the appearance of the 
Varangiansin Byzantium. The 


The Route sual road to Constantinople, 
to the the ‘‘ Austrveegr.’’ down the 
Holy Land ee 


rivers of Russia, which led far to 
the South through Scandinavian territory, 
was the obvious road to the Holy Land for 
pilgrims ; they were able to travel in their 
own vessels to the rapids of the Dnieper, 
from which point they continued under 
Byzantine escort. This road was not 
closed until the Latin conquest of 1204 
cut the connection of the Russian princi- 
palities with Byzantium. On the other 
hand, princes and nobles who could fit out 
large fleets followed the ‘ Vestrvegr ”’ 
through the ocean and between the Pillars 
of Hercules. 

For a long period bands of Vikings 
occupied points on the western coasts as 
ports of call to secure this maritime route. 
Such were the islands at the mouth of the 
Rio Tinto and off Cadiz, the harbours of 
Brittany, and even those of Normandy, 
which was colonised by their kinsmen. The 
road for the peaceful solitary pilgrim who 
travelled on foot was the ‘‘ Sudrvegr,” 
through the Alpine passes and the Apostolic 
City, which did not join the.sea route east 
or west until the harbours of Italy were 
reached. This was the main pilgrim route 
from Central Europe to Jerusalem. It was 
largely used every year by _northern 
pilgrims, as 1s shown by a visitors’ book 
of that date from the monastery of 
Reichenau. This book shows a total of 
10,000 names within two,and a half years 
for this one spot, a striking testimony to 
the extent, in the early Middle Ages, 
of pilgrim traffic to the South and East. 
From the eleventh century on- 


St. Olaf 
and His Great ates N ste Pa oe 
Brother of the Worth points more de- 


finitely to the Holy Land. To 
this land legend transfers the death of the 
missionary Olaf Trygvasson, who fell in 
the battle of Svoldr in the year 1000. 
St. Olaf, who twice turned back upon the 
road to Palestine, is brought by legend to 
the country, perhaps in recollection of 
the heroic deeds there actually performed 
by his brother Harald Hardrada. After 
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the battle of Stiklastad, where Olaf lost 
his throne and life, Harald was wounded, 
and fled, a landless wanderer, to his fellow 
tribesmen in Russia, then to Apulia, and 
afterwards became captain of the Varanger 
guard in Byzantium, where he was un- 
known. During ten years, at the head of 
this corps, he visited Sicily, North Africa, 
Palestine, and Egypt. He then became a 
son-in-law of Prince Yaroslav in Russia, 
and: eventually ascended the throne of 
Norway upon the death. of his nephew 
Magnus. 

He met his death when he attempted 


. to seize the Anglo-Saxon kingdom, in con- 


junction with Tostig, the rebel ‘brother of 
the Saxon king, Harold. Only eighteen 
days before the victory of William the Con- 


- queror at Hastings, Harald Hardrada fell 


in the fierce battle of Stamford Bridge. 
Thus the whole of Europe, from the extreme 
north and north-west, tothe furthest south 
and south-east, including the coasts of 
Africa and Asia, had seen the face and felt 
the arm of this great hero. He may be re- 
garded as personifying that Scandinavian 
movement which created the horizon of the 
In the meanwhile, the Norman 
conquest of England had set 
free large populations for the 
movement to the South-East. 
Anglo-Saxons, Danes and 
Frisians found themselves driven from the 
island kingdom, their former battlefield, and 
in many Cases made their way to Byzantium 
or Syria, and played their part among the 
maritime people of the First Crusade. The 
final and immediate impulse to the crusad- 
ing movement, if we regard this movement 
as a territorial expansion, is to be found in 
the seizure of Lower Italy by the Normans. 

The path for this acquisition was pre- 
pared by pilgrims returning from the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the enterprise was com- 
pleted in the course of the eleventh 
It is no mere coincidence that 
Pope Urban II. spent years among the 
Normans in banishment before starting 
from his recovered territory in the south 
to the synods of Piacenza and Clermont ; 
or that the legend of Peter the Hermit 
expressly mentioned Bari as the harbour 
where the pilgrim returning with the 
Saviour’s message first set foot once more 
upon western soil. The greatest result of 
the First Crusade was not the capturé*of 
Jerusalem, an acquisition of sentimental 
rather than practical importance,ebut the 
establishment of the Italian Normans in 


Crusades. 


Effects of 
the Norman 
Conquest 
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a Syrian stronghold of the Mediterranean, 
little more than ten years after their 
‘fruitless attempt to conquer the eastern 
empire, and a short time after the con- 

uest of Sicily from the Saracens. The 
Crnsades began almost at that moment 
when the Norman impulse to expansion 
was necessarily turned towards the most 
westerly possessions of Islam. 

At the same moment, after centuries of 
inactivity, the attack upon Islam was 
resumed from other quarters. In Italy 
this movement began .at Pisa, which at 
the beginning of the eleventh -- 
century had suffered severely — 
under the raids of the infidels. §.~ 
In the year 1032 the citizens Pree): 
of’ Pisa made their first re- 
taliatory expedition to North | i 
Africa after they had freed i 
Sardinia, in 1016, from the fea? 
danger of a fresh Moslem [yg3’ 
occupation. This was followed 
by numerous enterprises 
against Sicily and Tunis, until 
a crushing blow was delivered 
by the allied forces of Pisa 
and Genoa, in 1087, under the — 
banner of St. Peter, which § 
had been given them by mg, 
Pope Victor III. when they Bt ; 
attacked the piratical emir Be 
of the Tunisian Mahdia; this fi« 
victory secured freedom of &.. 
trade for the Italian maritime * 
towns upon these coasts and |. 
in this western gulf of thesea. fi 
Pope Urban II. was enter- §&. 
tained in Pisa before he j.:% 
proceeded to Piacenza; the ‘- 
citizens of Pisa and Genoa 
supported the First Crusade 
by sea and turned it to com- 
mercial profit. 

Theconquest of Sicily bythe {0}:.> 
Normans removed the burden- he lost his life 
some yoke from commerce in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and turned the 
eyes of the maritime nations to the coasts 
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of Egypt and Syria. Hence the liberation 


of Apulia and Sicily from the Byzantines 
and Arabs, and the disclosure of the Greek 
and Oriental half of the Mediterranean to 
“he eyes of the Latin half; these may be 
tanked among the most powerful impulses 
which influenced the coming inigrat ony 
movement. The expansion of Western 
Europe against Islam was further stimu- 
lated b% the advance of the Christian 


NORWAY'S PATRON SAINT 
Olaf seized the Norwe 
1016, but was com 

ja. Returnin , 
at the battle of Stile- 


lastad. He was canonisedin 1164, 4. Fact Roman Empire had 


Spaniards against the Arab conquerors 
during that same eleventh centyry. Since 
the middle of the century the struggles in 
the Pyrenzan peninsula had attracted the 
neighbouring Catalonians, who were closely 
related to the Spaniards and the Provencals. 
Even on the Northern French coasts 
powerful armies of knights were formed, 
especially by Norman leaders, to assist 
their co-religionists in the south-west, 
when these were once more hard pressed 
by the Almoravids. ‘‘ Hispania ’’ and the 
Saracen territory are equivalent concep- 
tions in several.of the Frankish 
” "kx chronicles of the First Crusade. 
ws: Thus it.is clear that from this 
“4 point also the European 
movement against Islam re- 
ceived an effective impetus.. 
At-the same time that 
x] powerful movement towards 
4 the east; which for nearly two 
centuries flowed back, only to 
return apparently with revived 
force, could never have been 
aroused solely by the indepen- 
dent movements of super- 
fluous populations towards 
the south-east, or by a new 
tendency, partly national and 
religious, partly political and 
economic, to attack Islam ; 
equally insufficient would 
.« * have been the adventurous 
. Impulses of individuals among 
«3 the settled nations of Europe. 
The proximate cause of the 
First Crusade is not to be 
discovered in the conditions 
* of Western Europe, but was 
provided by the Greek Empire. 
+ Qn its frontiers a breach was 
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ae made into wkich the over- 
crownin flowing waters’ oured with 
ed toescape destructive violedce. The 


fr : 
attle of Stik desperate position to which 


been reduced by the Seljuks after the 
battle of Manzikert, in 1071, called forth 
that cry for help which the Emperor 
Alexius I. sent to Pope Urban IT. in 1094. 
If we consider the response which 
greeted this appeal in the West, it be- 
comes clear that the opposition of 
Christians to Arabs was not in itself 
sufficiently strong, in spite of the Spanish 
wars, to produce so violent a struggle 
between ,two worlds. After the Ara 
had become a civilised power in the East, 
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the devotees of Christianity had secured 
a comparatively safe and profitable 
position, which was only occasionally 
disturbed by such Mohammedan fanatics 
as the Egyptian caliph Hakim; the 
oppression of the Christians and the 
destruction of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
he commanded, were but temporary 


The Hera C2USeS of irritation. It was the 
pe oats cruelties of Turkish rule which 
Pilgrims made the lot of Christian pil- 


grims and settlers in Palestine 
intolerable; it was the desperation to 
which Byzantium was reduced after the 
Seljuk invasion of its last remaining and 
most prosperous Asiatic provinces that 
produced the idea of a general European 
rising, of an offensive and defensive 
alliance against the new oppressor. 

It was not so much solicitude for 
Jerusalem as the hope of reconquering Asia 
and of strengthening the Byzantine minor 
empire which inspired the great Pope 
Gregory VII. with the first idea of a Crusade 
immediately after the Turkish invasion of 
the year 1074. His preparations for the 
accomplishment of this idea were at the 
moment frustrated by the struggle with 
the empire. So, again, Urban II., a 
vigorous and clever successor of Gregory, 
received, if not the most permanent, at 
any rate the most decisive, impulse to 
this undertaking from Byzantium. The 
Emperor Alexius had restored the collaps- 
ing European provinces of his empire to 
tolerable order and peace; but the re- 
conquest of Asia was beyond his powers. 
He could not possibly suspect that his 
appeals for western help would initiate 
a movement extending far beyond this 
immediate object, and threatening to 
overwhelm his empire in its mighty flood. 

Thus, in accordance with this final 
impulse, the Crusades, like almost all 
previous struggles of the West against 
the East, were directed not so much 
against Islam as against the threatening 
Turkish power which had arisen 


be the § within the Mohammedan em- 

rusades : : eae: 

Aimed at pire. The barbaric vitality of 
the Seljuks reinforced the 


decadent power of Eastern Islam, even as 
the expansion of the Normans had 
revitalised the Christian West; with 
full justice Ranke compares the Turkish 
seizure of the decadent caliphate to the 
alliance which at the same moment 
identified the interests of the reformed 
papacy with those of the Italian Normans. 
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In each case a spiritual authority acquired 
new influence by a coalition with a new 
secular power. The importance of the“ 
new alliances became world-wide when 
they rushed inte conflict. 

The appeal of the Greek emperor to the » 
West to begin the inevitable conflict 
with the Seljuks advancing from Central 
Asia roused a spiritual and intellectual 
movement, which gave this conflict be- 
tween East and ;West a material import: © 
ance, a territorial extension, and a degree 
of influence unparalleled in previous 
history; this result.was due to the spirit 
which pervaded the West at the close of 
the eleventh century. Owing to this 
spirit the Crusades long retained the 
character of. religious wars, in which the 
peoples of Europe fought with high enthu- 
siasm for their most sacred possessions. 

We have seen how the repeated inter- 
ference of the German emperors had 
raised the Roman Church from the depths 
of degradation and decay; how, again, 
the Romance spirit, as expressed in the 
Cluniac reforms, had based a theocratic 
ideal upon the principle of self-renuncia- 
tion, and had used for the realisation ot 
this project the vacillations and 
Victory for U°cessities of the empire during 
the Choren the second half of the eleventh 

e Church 

century. To outward ap- 
pearance Gregory VII., the most powerful 
champion of this ideal, had succumbed 
before opposing forces; in reality, he 
had secured for the Church the spiritual 
supremacy over every department of 
secular life, and nothing but the invincible 
obstinacy with which he maintained his 
principles had prevented him from secur- 
ing the victory in person. 

Gregory’s successor, Urban II., showed a 
more opportunist temper, and reaped what 
his forerunner had sowed. Urban’s diplo- 
matic skill raised the papacy to a proud 
position of supremacy over emperors and 
kings, over souls and bodies. When the 
Popes had subjugated the whole of the 
western world to their commands and 
theories, they could find satisfaction only 
in vigorous outward expansion under the 
sign of the Cross. Urban II. possibly 
regarded the appeal of the Emperor 
Alexius I. rather as an opportunity of 
reuniting the Greek Church to Rome 
than as one of reconquering the Holy 
Sepulchre. In his momentous address at 
Clermont on November 26th, 1095, he was 
able, first of all, to turn the hearts of his 


Gregory's 
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French compatriots towards this object, 
which had played but a secondary part 
in Gregory’s plans, for the 1eason that the 
horrors of the Seljuk invasion had gone 
home to Christian minds; but at the 
same time he discovered “ a magic word ” 
which unchained the spirit of the age; 
he was able ‘ realise what Gregory had 
only projected ‘when he identified ‘ the 
more powerful current of popular feeling 
with the hierarchical movement.” 

It was by no means the Normans alone 
whose thoughts ~ © 
and desires were 
directed towards 
the Holy Sepul- 
chre at that time. 
Pilgrimages to 
ake had. 
never ceased from . 
the’ time of the 
Roman Empire. go. aes 
Augustine’s well- : oR ae 
known epigram, 

‘Christ is reached 

by love and not 

by sea,’ remained 
unintelligible to re 
the youthful «°° 
minds of the bar- 
baric nations, as oe ae 
it had been to  ~.= & 
the increasing . < .. 
materialism of 

the age of deca- 

dence. As in the 

case of _ relic- 

worship, so also 

in that of pil- 

grimages, no 

ee or satis- ;° 

yin symbol 
could be secured 
unless it implied 
a personal grasp 
of salvation, and 


ee eee me oa 
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POPE URBAN II. PREACHING THE FIRST 
In 1095, a council was held at Clermont, in Auvergne. 
assembly, Pope Urban II. addressed a great gathering in the market 
place, eloquently picturing the wrongs suffered by the Christians in the 
Holy Land and pleading for volunteers to fight the infidels. His enthu- 


Einsiedeln, to St. James of Compostella, to 
Rome, and especially, oultve mer, as the 
French said, to the spots “where the feet 
of the Lord had stood.”” From the Frankish 
Empire, from Teutonic territory, and from 
the British Isles these pilgrimages brought 
new adherents, and especially the most 
recent converts, of the Christian faith 
to Jerusalem. These pilgrimages had been 
facilitated and organised by Charles the 
Great—through his relations with Harun 
al Raschid and by the outlay of large sums 
| > for the building 

. .. of churches, mon- 


', asteries, and 
: shelters in the 
| Holy Land—so 


that the legend 

credited the em- 

peror himself with 

a pilgrimage to 

the tomb of 

~ Christ. During 

the following cen- 

.  turies the number 

of pilgrimages was 

to some extent 

influenced by the 

greater or lesser 

toleration of the 

Mohammedan 

, 3% rulersof Palestine. 
ss With the year 
| 1000, which was 
expected to bring 
the end of the 
world, the east- 
ward wave of pil- 


ee, grims began to 
_ resemble a small 
at. migration. 


bout 1025, at 
the\instance and 
with te help of 
the ‘Dukt of Nor- 
mandy, 700 pil- 


RUSADE 
Leaving the 


provided partici- siasm was contagious, and the assembly cried ‘It is the will of God!" grims started out 


pation in the promises of the faith through 
the penance and bodily danger incurred 
upon a perilous pilgrimage. ; 

Even when the upper classes at least had 
acquired a more spiritual conception of 
religion, such materialistic theories of the 
struggle for salvation by no means became 
extinct. The new personal Christianity 
continued to employ the weapons of the old 
corpoiate Christianity; with the asceticism 
of the eleventh century was combined the 
fashion of pilgrimages to St. Mary of 


with the Abbot Richard of St. Vannes at 
Verdun ; Lietbert, the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, is said to have led out the mcredibly 
large number of 3,000 pilgrims in 1054. 
The largest of these bands amounted to as 
many as 7,000 men on the most moderate 
estimate, and included English, Germans, 
and French, under the leadership of 
Archbishop Siegfried I. of Mainz in 1064. 
This expedition underwent severe struggles 
in the Holy Land, from which scarcely 
a third of the pilgrims returned home. 
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PETER THE HERMIT PREACHING THE FIRST CRUSADE 
From the painting by James Archer, R.S.A. By permission of the Autotype Cu, 
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AND THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM 


[N the meanwhile the advance of the 

Turks had cut off the overland route to 
Palestine through Asia Minor, while the 
barbarous ‘oppression and persecution of 
the native’ immigrant. Christians had 
made approach by sea almost impossible. 
It is conceivable that the message of the 
Saviour which Peter the Hermit, according 
to legend, brought to the Pope with the 
“letters di .missory”’ from the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem was an actual cry for help 
from this part of the Mediterranean to 
the ‘‘ great brother” in the West. 

Urban thus set free an impulse the 
energy of which had for centuries been 
hampered in the strictest arld most 
unweloome manner. The movement 
coincided with social and economic dis- 
tress of every kind, which may not have 
weighed so heavily upon the world as the 
usual exaggerations of contemporary 
chroniclers represent, but none the less 
inspired in thousands the desire 
to escape from a distressing 
situation. The years from 1085 
to 1095 are said to have been 
marked by a deacons alternation of 
floods ak droughts, and especially by 
pestilence and famine. The North of France 
was suffering from a dangerous excess of 
population, while the West and South of 
Germany had been perturbed for twenty 
years by the confusions of the investiture 
quarrel. It was no wonder that the wild 
and fervent cry of Clermont, “ Deus 
Vult,” with which the fiery eloquence of 
the Pope was answered, overwhelmed all 
misgivings and ran through the country 
like an epidemic, or that the flame of 
popular enthusiasm, carried from place to 
place, and fanned by such fanatical 
preachers as Peter the Hermit, seized 
high and low like a psychical contagion. 

Every movement of popular passion was 
unchained by the new watchword which 


Outcome of 
the Pope's 
Enthusiasm 


flew throughout the land. Of. the lower 


classes, the first to be-affected were the 
French, who were ever especially amenable 


to sach impulses; the movement then 
passed through Lorraine and the Rhine 
territories, and burst through all the 
bounds and forms of organisation under 
which the appointed leaders strove to 
bind it. Hence the preaching of the First 
Crusade produced a strange 


of ae result, certainly unexpected 
Crusade by Rome. The peasants sacri- 


ficed their property and pos- 
sessions to buy the means for their 
long journey, and migrated with wife 
and child as their forefathers had 
done. Masses came forth from the towns 
who could sacrifice nothing because they 
ossessed nothing; the lower clergy 
ollowed, who had long yearned to take 
the field for the Church; and these, with 
undisciplined monks, women, and vaga- 
bonds, composed the majority in the 
crowds which passed in wild excitement, 
during the spring and summer of 1096, 
through South Germany and Hungary 
to the cast, led by a few adventurous 
nobles or preaching clergy, abandoned to 
the wildest licence, committing every 
kind of excess in the name of their 
faith, and spreading fire, destruction, and 
death through the Jewish communities 
in the Rhine towns—a precedent fcllowed 
in every subsequent Crusgde at every 
time and place. | % \ | 

The majority of these masses Cgme to a 
miserable end in Hungary, where the war- 
like population mercilessly revenged the 
outrages of the strangers with their 
swords; others, under similar circum- 
stances, reached Bulgarian territory, and 
Where the “ore there scattered. One of 
Grsandece the largest bands, under Peter 
Suffered the Hermit himself, after a 
severe struggle, succeeded in 


_ reaching Constantinople, the meeting-place 


appointed by the Pope ; their marauding 

habits and want of discipline infuriated 

the Greeks, who immediately transported 

them beyond the Bosphorus, Upon their 

first advance into Seljuk territory they 
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were annihilated by the enemy’s cavalry. 
Peter himself had previously taken refuge 
in flight; he afterwards collected the 
scanty remnants of his bands in Constan- 
tinople, and played a somewhat deroga- 
tory part in the great crusading army as 
the leader of vagabonds of every descrip- 
tion. The ‘‘ Peasant Crusade,” upon the 
most moderate computation, and allowing 
for the incompetency of that age to form 
any reasonable numerical estimate, must 
have depopulated Western Europe by far 
more than 300,000 men. Its disastrous 
issue proved that vague national impulses 
were not in themselves competent to 
solve the serious problems which the Pope 
had placed before the Crusade. | 

We have, then, to ask whether the orga- 
nisation of the royal armies and bands 
of knights which followed 
on the heels of these 
peasant masses was any 
more competent to grapple 
with these tasks. It has — 
already been observed that — 
the only Crusade which : 
ended in anysmall measure 
of success—namely, the 
first—owed its result en- 


i ke 


joined the expedition with 
entirely secular aims and 
objects and soon became 
its leaders. Had it not 
been for them, and espe- 
cially .for their brilliant | 


tirely to the calm foresight ' ° ~ Yin? 
and the colonial genius of cane 
the Italian Normans, who ge: 


leader, Bohemond, the 
splendid armies of knights 
which started in the 


summer and autumn of 
1096 would probably have 
failed to reach their goal, 
and would perhaps have 
suffered the fate of the 
peasant hordes. .The 
nobles of France, Lor- 
raine, and Provence, whose 


troops formed the nucleus =" = ~~ 


of that army, doubtless 
realised more, clearly than : 
the adventurous leaders of f 
the Peasant Crusade the : 
material necessities and 
actual requirements of an 
armed pilgrimage ; but un- 
bridled want of discipline 





asceticism among others, and in many 
cases the combination of these defects, 
often led even their clear knowledge astray. 

Probably the most suitable commander- 
in-chief of the Crusade would have been 
anexperienced Churchman. This pore 
devolved upon Bishop Adhemar of Puy as 
papal legate, after he had been the first 
to kneel before the Pope at Clermont and 
to sew the cross on his right shoulder. 
Adhemar does not, however, appear to 
have possessed those qualities of supreme 
leadership which would have enabled him 
to co-ordinate the very heterogeneous 
elements of the crusading army; more- 
over, fate did- not. permit him to see the 
goal of the pilgrimage to which his wise 
counsel, his knightly spirit, and his well- 
known piety often proved advantageous. 


PETER THE HERMIT BEFORE POPE URBAN II. AT CLERMONT 
The fanatical protagonist of the First Crusade 


g “lettermdj missory” 


among some and amy stical from the Patriarch of Jerusalem, along with the alleged message of the Sa , 
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PETER THE HERMIT ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE 


The zeal on behalf of the Crusade stirred up by the eloquence of Peter the Hermit affected every class. The 
misguided Peasant Crusade, disastrous in its issue, drained Western Europe of over 100,000 men, who set out 
on an adventure without understanding what it involved. In this picture Peter the Hermit is seen appealing 
in vain to the people who are bent on releasing their fellows who have been imprisoned for pillaging. 


Of the secular nobles the best-equipped 
army was led by Raimond, Count of 
Toulouse and Viscount of Provence ; 
this force advanced in the autumn of 
1096 through Northern Italy, Dalmatia 
and Macedonia to Constantinople. The 
military success of the Crusade had 
been secured by the count’s adhesion to 
the resolutions of Clermont, though this 
had apparently been prearranged. The 


Southern French Crusaders in general, and 
this leader in particular, were charac- 
terised by a strange mixture of burning 
enthusiasm for all the mysteries of the 
faith, and of every mundane solicitude for 
their own profit and advantage. We 
have no knowledge of the reasons which 
may have induced the count to leave his 
magnificent possessions, presumably for 
ever, and to seek a new dominion abroad, 
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not even in the neighbourhood of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The next crusading 
rince of importance was Godfrey of 
ouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, 
equal in power to Raimond, though 
subordinate in rank. With him went 
his elder brother Eustace, who subse- 
quently returned to the county of Bou- 
logne, which he inherited after 


area the Crusade had begun, and 
Cresades WS younger brother Baldwin, 


who, like Godfrey, was inspired 
by religious zeal and desire for action, 
and hoped to carve out a future for him- 
self. A large army of knights, drawn 
from Lorraine and the German districts 
on the left bank of the Rhine, gathered 
under the banners of the duke, and in 


August marched through Upper Germany, 


where many other bold champions 
joined them, advancing south-eastward 
through Hungary. 

The third main portion of the crusading 
army was formed by the North French, 
Norman, and Flemish contingents. Count 
Hugo, of Vermandois, the brother of Philip 
I. of France, Duke Robert of Normandy, 
elder brother of William II. and Henry I. 
of England, and ‘Count Stephen of Blois, 
brother-in-law of the same monarch, 
together with Count Robert of Flanders, 
were the leaders of this contingent, though 
men of less importance than Raimond and 
Godfrey; they marched through Italy 
to Apulia, ‘and took ship thence with the 
intention of advancing through Greece. 

They had been preceded upon this path 
by Count Bohemond I. of Tarentum, the 
eldest son of Robert Guiscard, who had 
intended to advance upon that line as a 
conqueror ten years previously ; he, with 
his nephew Tancred, now led the Italian- 
Normanarmy. Between Christmas of 1096 
and Easter of 1097 the larger part of the 
Crusaders arrived before 
The Emperor Alexius found himself in a 
difficult situation; the size of the crusad- 
ing army far exceeded his 


The Emperor expectations or desires, and for 


Alexius in te : 
good or for evil he was obliged 

» Difficelty ‘fo use it in-the intérests of his 

empire. In place of the auxiliary troops 


for which he had asked, he found one-half 
of Western Europe levied before him, and 


constituting a force capable of conducting. 


an independent A aang) or of acting against 
his empire. Only a short time previously 
the Italian Normans had brought that 
empire to the verge of destruction. The 
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Lorrainers under Godfrey displayed an 
attitude of hostility upon the march, and 
when encamped before the capital; armed 
conflicts were frequent with them and with 
the other armies. The superior. culture 
and the strict administrative bureaucracy 
of the East Roman state could never enter 
upon an equal alliance with these fofces 
of barbarism, licence, and greed. 

The Greek emperor adopted a cleverly 
devised expedient ; he availed himself of 
the forms of western feudalism to turn the 
crusading movement to his own purpose. 
Possibly he was inspired by an extravagant 
imperialism which declined to surrender 
any antiquated claim or any conceivable 
hope in favour of his foreign allies ; 
possibly he was merely anxious to bind 
the crusading princes so closely to his 
person and his empire as to prevent their 
adopting any dangerous counter policy. 

Between these alternatives we can hardly 
decide : the fact remains that interminable 
negotiations were supported by cunning and 
gentle pressure of every kind, and speedily 

roduced discord among the leaders of the 

ranks The friction between the bold 
and far-seeing Bohemond 
and the pettifogging selfish 
greed of Raimond played 
into the emperor’s hands, 
so that at Easter, 1097, Alexius obtained 
the oath of feudal allegiance from the 
majority of the Frankish soldiers, and 
from all of them, a short time later, after 
the conquest of Nicza. 

Various indications induce us to suppose 
that, notwithstanding the comprehensive- 
ness of his claims, Alexius had made an 
agreement concerning the division of the 
booty with the leaders, whoge insight 
was capable of weighing political con- 
sideration. Otherwise it is difficult to 
explain why the Crusaders, after they 
had conquered Nicza for the Greeks and 
had cut their way at Doryleum through 
the approaching Turkish army, should 
have allowed the wave of Seljuk invasion 
to close behind them, and should have 
made no attempt to establish themselves 
in Philomelium and Iconium. As the 
procedure followed in Cilicia and Armenia 
Minor was wholly different, we may per- 
haps assume that a frontier line. roughly 
denoted by the Taurus Mountains had 
been drawn between the two spheres*of 
interest, and that beyond this Alexius 
had contented himself with an imaginary 
feudal supremacy over such districts as 


Crusaders 
and the Spoils 
of Victory 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 


Antioch and Edessa, which but a short 
time before had belonged to the Greek 
Empire. It is, moreover, no mere coinci- 
dence that these cities of Byzantine origin 
became centres of Frankish supremacy. 
Had not Antioch presented itself to the 
mind of Bohemond as a worthy prize, the 
crusading army would have passed by this 


upon this theory, to push forward the 
frontiers of East Rome to the base of the 
Taurus, and to permit the formation 
beyond that line of smaller Christian 
outposts, acting as buffer states between 
himself and the Mohammedan Empire, 
and bound to his own state by a loose 
tie of allegiance. 


strongly fortified town, as it passed by 
Aleppo, Tripolis, and Damascus. It seems 
recalled.. 


to -have been the ‘intention: of. Alexius, 
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TANCRED SAVED PROM DEATH BY BOHEMOND 


One of the chiefs of the First Crusade, Tancred, a son of Otho the Good, fought at Nicza, 

Antioch and Jerusalem, and was awarded the principalities of Tiberias and Edessa. 
In this pictuge by M. E. Zier, Bohemond is seen restraining Tancred by main force from 
going to meet death at the hands of the Saracens, who are pressing the Crusaders back. 





The most important dates of the expedi- 
tion through Asia Minor may be again 
These were the capture of 


Nicea on June 
Igth, 1097, after a 
siege of six weeks, 
with the help and 
to the exclusive 
advantage of the 
Greeks, when a 
relieving army 
from the Emir 
Kilich Arslan, or 
Suleiman II., had 
been defeated ; the 
victory at Dory- 
leum on July rst, 
which was gained 
by the timely arri- 
val of the second 
division of the 
hard-pressed Nor- 
mans; the march 
through the penin- 
sula upon the high 
' road, which the 
enemy had surren- 
dered, through 
Philomelium. An- 
tiochia Minor, and 
Iconium, to Herac- 
leia and to the foot 
of the Taurus. 

At this point a 
strategical diver- 
sion ‘ place ; 
the Crusaders had 
learnt ‘wisdom in 
the school of the 
Greeks, and had 
secured asufficient 
insight into the 
political condi- 
tions of the 
countries through 
which they were 
to march. Even 
in the camp before 
Nicea religious 
enthusiasm had 
given way to 
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prudent tactical considerations ; the Cru- 
saders had learnt of the opposition between 
the Fatimid caliphate in Egypt and the 
orthodox caliph in Bagdad under Seljuk 
supremacy, and had not refused to open 
diplomatic relations with Cairo by the 
despatch of ambassadors. They were 
naturally still more inclined to secure the 
The H help of the Christian Armen- 
; pr ra ians, as being their co-religion- 
i gts ‘**? ists. These people, after the 
rmenlan® invasion of the Turks, had 
found new settlements in the Taurus, in 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, Northern Syria, and in 
the 
previously they had founded the princi- 
pality of Armenia Minor, which promised 
well for the future. An embassy was 
therefore sent to the Armenians, upon 
whose goodwill depended the use of the 
road over which the great crusading 
army passed in a wide detour to the 
north, through Czsarea, Komana, and 
Cocussus, along the Taurus, and across 

the mountain range. 
- The nearer road, through Cilicia, was 
followed only by small bands of lightly- 
equipped troops led by Tancred and 
Godfrey’s brother, Baldwin, for the pur- 
pose of rousing the local Armenians and 
Greeks, and capturing the towns already 
in possession of the Seljuks. The attempt 
was entirely successful, with the exception 
that the Norman atternpted to establish 
himself here, probably in view of Bohe- 
mond’s intentions upon Antioch. Baldwin 
succeeded in preventing this attempt, 
though not entirely, as an appeal from 
the Armenian prince of Edessa summoned 
him eastwards. After a short meeting 
with the main army in Marash, the 
energetic and determined prince, who far 
surpassed his simpler brother in importance 
and diplomatic ability, proceeded to enter 
Mesopotamian territory ; there he speedily 
made himself so indispensable to the 
Greek Armenian population in the struggle 
Founding of with the Seljuks that Thoros 
Firat Latin ©! dessa submitted to his 
Principality leadership, though probably 
not wholly of his own free will. 


This claim soon became an accomplished 


fact by reason of a revolution, which 
was probably not wholly unexpected by 
Baldwin, and ended with the murder of 
Thoros. 

On March gth, 1098, the first Latin princi- 
pality was founded here as an advance out- 
post. For the main body of the crusading 
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uphrates district ; only a short time © 


army the most momentous period of the 
expedition in respect of exploits and 
sufferings. had now begun. On October 
20th, 1097, the army arrived before 
Antioch, and the siege lasted until the 
beginning of June, 1098. Only the extra- 
ordinary condition of the great Seljuk 
empire permitted the conquest of Antioch, 
or indeed the eventual success of the 
Crusade, of which the most material gain 
was the capture of this town. 

In ages when communication is inade- 
quate, or in lands where it is difficult, every 
extensive military monarchy is broken up 
into feudal principalities ; the state of Alp 
Arslan and Meleksah proved no exception 
to the rule, and the condition of Syrian 
affairs made itself felt at this point. At 
the same time, as so often in the course 
of the world’s history, Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian influences met in that land 
which is bounded on the south by the Nile 
valley and on the north by the valley 
of the Euphrates. The Shiite caliphate 
of Cairo had secured partisans among the 
Seljuk princes of Northern Syria, and had 
used the Assassin sect of Lebanon for its 


Paleati further propaganda. Pales- 
Letts tine, however, which every 
the Turks 8yPtian prince regarded as 


art of his country, was 
wrested from Turkish despotism by the 
Fatimid Vizir Alafdhal shortly before 
the arrival of the crusading army. 

Under these circumstances the Seljuk 
emirate of Syria was a prey to continual 
dissensions, and was constantly at variance 
with its own members and with the central 
government, while the continual changes 
of party grouping contributed to prevent 
for decades any uniform or enthusiastic 
co-operation against the forces of the West, 
even in the moment of deadliest peril. 
Help, indeed, was offered, but mutual 
abandonment was equally common, and, 
upon the whole, only feeble attempts 
were made to relieve the siege of Antioch, 
which were defeated with comparative 
ease by the Crusaders, though their army 
diminished at an appalling rate under the 
hardships and suffering of the siege. 

The main body of the pilgrims dispersed 
more and more rapidly over the surround- 
ing territory, in Cilician, Armenian, or 
Mohammedan dominions. In_ harbour 
towns such as Tripolis, which belonged to 
a Seljuk emir, the Crusaders enjoyed un- 
impeded powers of exit and entry, and 
were allowed to celebrate in public their 
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divine service while the struggle was 
raging before Antioch. Had it not been 
for this condition of Syria and the Turkish 
power the Crusade would probably have 
come to a premature end before Antioch. 

A few days after the surrender of 
Antioch the Crusaders were blockaded in 
the town by a great relieving army of the 
Emir Kerbogha of Mosul, which the Seljuk 
sultan, Barkjarok, had at length sent to 
the help of his hard-pressed vassals. Even 
now, though possessed of the town, they 
were in a position of great difficulty. The 
Crusaders were forced to maintain the 
defence both against the besieging army 
in the plain and against the garrison of 
the lofty citadel, which they had been 
unable to capture at the same time as the 
town; this task proved beyond the powers 
of the besieged forces, though great heroism, 
chivalrous courage, and enthusiastic vigour 
were shown. The general exhaustion pro- 
duced a feeling of despair, and desertions 
became more frequent. 

Meanwhile a pious fraud was prac- 
tised upon the starving masses, who had 
been kaase the ee Sie of credu- 

ity and were ready to accept 
ene any marvel. It was a decep- 
Crusaders 100 highly effective at the 
moment, though afterwards 
employed tor very impious purposes ; this 
was the discovery of the “sacred lance ”’ 
on June r4th, by which the courage of 
the Crusaders was revived. The sortie 
which they made in their supreme distress, 
when they had nothing more to lose, 
proved unexpectedly successful. The 
enemy was scattered, and Kerbogha 
speedily retreated, a triumph which the 
Crusaders ascribed partly to their own 
desperate bravery and partly to the 
miraculous powers of the sacred lance. 

Antioch was—on June 28th, 10g8— 
definitely in the hands of the Christians. 
The Crusade now came to a standstill 
for many months ; the army was entirely 
exhausted, and the concentration of its 
scattered divisions became desirable. 
These were further diminished by prey ‘ 
moreover, quarrels among the leaders and 
the masses now broke out with a violence 
which endangered all previous and future 
success. The pious fraud of the “holy 
lance,” which was maintained by ex- 
tremely doubtful methods against sceptics 
and mockers, led to a deep dissension be- 
tween the Provengals, who were by nature 
enthusiastically credulous before such 


reputed miracles, and the Normans, whose 
early religious enthusiasm rapidly dis- 
appeared before the growing secular temper 
of the Crusade. A more dangerous ob- 
stacle was the jealousy between the princes. 
Raimond found that the success of his 
efforts was continually thwarted by Bohe- 
mond, even during minor enterprises, in 


Rivalries the near or distant neigh- 
‘Aaoax the bourhood of. Antioch; he was 
CEP unable to eject his cleverer 


and more fortunate rival from 
the newly won territory, to which he con- 
sidered that he had a superior claim. 
In November he was forced to retire 
by a-niutiny of his own troops at Maarra. 
Now, however, the purely religious idea 
of the masses became paramount; they 
desired, not to conquer the world, but to 
pray at the liberated tomb of the Saviour. ° 
This desire, which was now enthusiastic- 
ally revived, eventually carried the day. 
Count Raimond, who was the most in- 
fluential leader, since Bohemond had re- 
mained behind in Antioch, attempted to 
detain the Crusading army for months 
before Arka, the citadel of Tripolis, in 
order to secure this emirate for himself. 
Once again his own men set fire to their 
tents and carried their leader southward, 
notwithstanding his helpless rage. In the 
case of the coast towns which they passed 
they were content to enforce mere neu- 
trality upon the Seljuk emirs; it was 
impossible to restrain the dominant idea 
that now guided the army. On June 
7th, 1099, they at length caught sight 
of Jerusalem, and beheld with reveren- 
tial awe the desired goal of nearly three 
years’ wandering. A siege of five weeks 
then took place, and in this hot and 
waterless country the, pilgrims tasted all 
the sufferings of deprivation and also 
the glories of burning ermhusiasm and 
triumphant joy ; eventually, on July 15th, 
the Holy City was wrested from the 
hands of the infidels after days of fearful 
slaughter. The attempt of the 
of the ecclesiastical party to place the 
Holy City 2° acquisition under hierarchical 
aaa proved a failure; 
several of the most important leaders, 
even the ambitious and greedy Raimond, 
declined the crown of the new state, for 
reasons that are not very obvious, but are 
possibly connected with the claim of the 
Church party. Nine days later, Godfrey of 
Bouillon became the “protector of the Holy 
Sepulchre ”’ as the vassal of the Church. 
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THE FUNERAL OF GODFREY OF BOUILLON, THE FIRST KING OF JERUSALEM 
One of the leaders of the First Crusade, Godfrey of Bouillon took an active part in the siege of Jerusalem, and was 
elected its first king in the year 1099. His death, in 1100, is said to have been due to poison eee by an Arab. 
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. THE GREAT ST. BERNARD FEEDING THE POOR 
When the Second Crusade was in contemplation, St. Bernard came forward as the missionary asd prophet ef God to 
call the nation to the defence of the Holy Sepulchre. His burning eloquence and fiery real stirred all who came 
within sound of his woice, but, though he stood high in the forefront of the crusading movement, he entirely 
without personal ambition, and was perfectly content to return as abbot to the monastery of Clairvanz, in pagne 

From the painting by A. P. Cole 
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AND THE FAILURE OF ,THE.SECOND CRUSADE 


CG ODFREY justified his election and his 

title on August 12th, when he defeated 
the approaching army of the Vizir Alafdhal 
at Ascalon with the Crusading army, which 
had fortunately not entirely disbanded. 
Unluckily, the factiousness of the princes 
prevented the capture of this strong 
harbour .town; but the danger from 
Egypt, which the most far-seeing of the 
leaders had wished to meet by an expedi- 
tion to Cairo before the siege of Jerusalem, 
had been obviated for the moment. The 
bands of pilgrims returned homewards 
across the sea, or repaired to the more 
inviting coasts of Northern Syria, and the 
state of Jerusalem could attempt to stand 
by its own resources. 

This was no easy matter. In the first 
place, the country was hardly suitable for 
the foundation of an independent state ; 
it was largely uninhabited and devastated 
through the struggles of the last years. 
The Mohammedan population 
Prince of had been annihilated, or had 
Galilee” fled, while the Christian inhabi- 

tants were few and poor. The 
remnant of the French chivalry that had 
been willing to support Duke Godfrey in 
the occupation of the country is estimated 
by a tradition, probably not exaggerated, 
at the number of two hundred pilgrims ; 
that is to say, about two thousand men, 
when we allow for the due proportion of 
infantry. Tancred led forth nearly: twice 
this number when he began an incessant 
guerrilla warfare for fame and plunder as 
the “ Prince of Galilee.” A year after- 
wards he was summoned as regent to 
Antioch in consequence of the misfortune 
by which Bohemond became a prisoner of 
the Turks. In this principality, however, 
the utmost efforts were necessary to make 
head. against the infidels, who could 
threaten the government from the strong- 
hold of Aleppo, and against the Greeks. 
The Emperor Alexius had broken the 
convention, of 1097 as entirely as the 
Crusaders, and each side proceeded to 


Tancred as 


accuse the other of the first breacli of faith. 
Hence, instead of the desired co-operation, 
a mutual hostility came to pass, which 
occupied the whole of the first century of 
the Crusades. with but short intermissions. 
Struggles soon began between the Greeks 
The Fate of and the occupants of Antioch, 
Raimond ‘St for the possession of the 

ee harbour of Laodicea, and after- 
of Toulouse . 
wards for the most part in 
Cilicia, which remained a bone of contention 
between the two parties until it became 
the nucleus of the new kingdom of Armenia 
Minor; to these differences were added 
the old feud between the Provencals and 
the Normans. Raimond of Toulouse joined 
the Greek opponents of -Bohemond and 
Tancred, but without success; he then 
perished in the course of an attempt to 
found an independent government in 
Tripolis, on February 28th, 1105. 

It was not until July rath, 1109, that his 
son Bertrand succeeded in capturing the 
town and then the county of Tripolis ; 
this operation was conducted from the 
strong fortress which his father had built 
against the town, the “ Pilgrim Castle”’ 
on the “Pilgrim Mount,” known to 
the Mohammedans as Sandshil, from 
Raimond’s title of Count St. Gilles. The 
new county, like pelle eH Edessa, was 
connected with Jerusal Vy some. loose 
and almost imaginary tie &f subjection, 
but afterwards naturally gravitated more 
and more towards the north, and was 
eventually united to Antioch. 7 

Thus, through the preoccupations of the 
other princes, Jerusalemeyas left entirely 
to itself, and Godfrey’s whole 
energies were absorbed in re- 
sisting the hierarchical-claims of 
the newly-founded patriarchate, 
and in some practically fruitless attempts 
to add a few harbour towns to his 
“ empire,’”’ as harbours were indispensable 
to secure his connection with the West. 
Of any actual state or government there 
was as yet no question ; certainly none of 
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the. foundation afterwards . ascribed to 
Godfrey of that carefully organised .con- 
stitution and:judicature which is detailed 
in the “ Assizes of Jerusalem.’”’ A year 
later “the protector of the Holy Sepul- 
chre’”’ died on July 18th, 1100, poisoned, 
according to rumour, by an Arab emir, 
and left behind him nothing but the 
beginning of a state.- Godfrey 


ee stands out as‘a noble ‘figure, the 
Godfrey best type of knighthood; ° but 


the legends which have centred 
about his personality have exaggerated 
his statesmanship and exploits in the 
Holy Land. 

The real founders of the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem, in the narrower sense of 
the word, are the two Lorraine princes, 
Baldwin I. (1100-1118) and Baldwin IT. 
(1118-1131). Both had been princes of 
Edessa before beginning their rule in the 
Holy Land, and in this advanced outpost 
had received a special training in war with 
the infidels; both were energetic, clear- 
sighted, and unscrupulous characters, and, 
indeed, no others could secure any solid 
success amid the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Godfrey had conceded the claim of 
the patriarch to feudal supremacy, but 
this was entirely disregarded by his 
brother Baldwin I., who secured his 
coronation in the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, on Christmas Day, 1100; this 
was the birthday of the Frankish state. The 
capacity of Baldwin I. and of his nephew, 
who succeeded him in Edessa and after- 
wards in Jerusalem, discovered the exact 
ways and means for making this empty title 
a reality ; at the same time the possibility 
of founding a colonial state of importance 
in Palestine was provided from abroad by 
the continued operation of those forces 
which we have already indicated as the 
motive powers of the Crusades. 

The news of the great exploits and 
sufferings of the first Crusaders affected 
Western Europe in a degree which may be 
judged from the fact that the 


ste wa was sigple minds of contem- 
Regarded poraries regarded the vast 


movement of this-holy war as 
a miracle. News from the East was passed 
from city to city, from village to village, from 
town to town, by the road and from the 
pulpit, and was sung by minstrels. These 
ee secured the continuance both of the 
religious and of the military enthusiasm, 
and ot that desire for adventure, with its 
strange mixture of piety and materialism, 
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which drove hundreds of thousands east- 


ward in the year 1096. A steady communi- 
cation between East and West now began, 
which lasted for nearly two hundred years, 
and attained a vigour unexampled before 
or since. During these two centuries the 
East has been compared with a stormy sea 
which never becomes entirely calm, even 
when the most violent winds are at- rest. 
To regard the workings of the:-Crusades as 
entirely confined to the greater expeditions 
is to take an absolutely wrong view of 
this age and of its enterprises. There was 
an incessant coming and going by land 
and sea, a constant flow of pilgrims and 
colonists, which was speedily organised 
by the regular “ passages’ between the 
Mediterranean harbours of Europe and 
Syria which took place at Easter and 
midsummer. | 

Immediately after 1100, this movement 
was naturally only in its beginning ; but 
even then those forces were fully operative 
which aimed at removing the Frankish 
dominion in Syria from the restricted 
sphere of religious interest and military 
adventure, and making that power an 
actual and permanent colonial 
state. The forces in question 
were precisely those which, from 
the very outset, had guided the 
last great expansion of the West in a 
south-easterly direction. 

The military expansion of the Normans 
had reached its objective with the occu- 
pation of Antioch, and seems to have 
been exhausted by this effort. In the 
summer of 1103 Bohemond was released 
from imprisonment and re-entered his 
principality with great difficulty ; he then, 
in January, I105, proceeded westward 
to enlist reinforcements against Islam. 
His preaching of a secular crusade, which’ 
he carried into the depths of France, 
proved everywhere highly successful ; in, 
the autumn of 1107 he found himself at. 
the head of a great fleet and army. 

Some remnant of adventurous care- 
lessness then confused the foresight oi, 
this most politic among the princes of: 
the First Crusade, and induced him to 
renew that attempt upon the Greek, 
Empire in which his father, Robert. 
Guiscard, had failed—an attempt which. 
throughout this century was the root of; 
all evil for the Crusaders. Once agaitf the. 
enterprise failed at its very outset, and, 
after a fruitless siege of, Durazzo, 
Bohemond was obliged to conclude a 
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humiliating peace in September, 1108. 
A few years later he died at home on 
March vth, r111, while making fresh 
preparations for the East. A year after- 
wards Tancred also retired from the scene; 
he had succeeded, notwithstanding the 
aberrations of chivalry, in maintaining 
and extending his Syrian dominion against 
the Seljuks and the Greeks. 

The Norman power, as such, thus 
steadily disappears from this quarter. 
The kingdom of Antioch, indeed, remained 
in the hands of the immediate successors 
of its founder, though in the female line, 
from 1130, and was the only crusading 
state which thus preserved its continuity. 
Bohemond’s dynasty in Antioch survived 
the downfall of the original principality 
after the Mohammedan triumphs of 1268, 
and kept possession of Tripolis for some 
decades, while a collateral branch secured 
the throne of Cyprus. But after 1136 
Constance, the granddaughter of the first 
Bohemond, married Raimond of Poitou, 
the son of William of Aquitaine, the “ first 
troubadour.’’ French influence then be- 
came preponderant upon the Orontes, 
and thenceforward absorbed 
the crusading states after the 
disappearance of the Lorraine 
dynasty from Jerusalem. Many 
English, German, or Norse leaders entered 
the country with the great expeditions, 
or with annual reinforcements; repre- 
sentatives of all nations gathered in 
the harbours of Syria and the capital of 
the kingdom. But the main stream trom 
the leading classes, and from the circles 
which held possessions over seas, belonged 
principally and increasingly to France. 
France stamped her character at an early 
date upon the Frankish states. That 
character they preserved, with one ex- 
ception, which became of material im- 
portance both to the foundation and to 
the entire future of these states. 

The participation of the Italian maritime 
cities was.of paramount importance for 
the fortunes of the First Crusade. The 
sieges both of Antioch and Jerusalem 
received valuable support from the Genoese 
fleets ; at the end of the summer of 1099 
a large crusading army from Pisa reached 
the harbours of Laodicea, which were 
then held by the Greeks, and supported 
Bohemond’s blockade, which came to 
nothing om account of the opposition of 
the other princes. This force afterwards 
rendered good service in the rebuilding of 
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Jerusalem and Jaffa, and in the latter 
place laid the foundation of an afterwards 
flourishing colony. It soon became 
obviovs that the co-operation of the 
Italian commercial nations in the con- 
struction of vigorous states, and in their 
maintenance by the Crusaders, was in- 
dispensable. The opposition of Byzantine 
policy, and the growth of dis- 
sension between the Crusaders 
and the Greeks, closed the land 
route through Asia Minor ; and 
the possession of harbours on the Syrian 
coast, though at first despised, became a 
vital condition to the Frankish states, for 
only so was it possible to secure connection 
with the West and to guarantee the arrival 
of troops and supplies. 

The mercantile cities of Italy, however, 
conscious that their fleets were indispens- 
able to the acquisition and maintenance 
of this valuable possession, steadily used 
them to support their own interests, the 
magnitude of which was much increased by 
the opening up of Syria and of its trade 
routes. They did not wait for the gratitude 
of the Frankish princes, but proceeded to 
formulate their demands. Before the con- 
quest of the several towns, they secured 
important possessions and privileges as 
the price of their help. Thus here, as in 
the Greek kingdom, colonies of Italian 
citizens arose, which became the most im- 
portant centres of eastern trade.and also 
of Frankish dominion, though they stood 
outside the Frankish political system. 

But the professional leaders of this 
system, the nobles and knights, . speedily 
displayed their incapacity. Feudalism was 
as Incompetent to cope with its constitu- 
tional tasks in the Eastias the Crusades 
which it led were inadequate forXheir object; 
the colonising spirit of the Italians, on the 
other hand, displayed a wholly different 
fixity of purpose, undisturbed by any 
religious mysticism, by any extravagant 
enthusiasm or vague desire for adventure. 
In the summer of 1100 the 
Venetians reached Palestine for 
the first time with a large fleet, 
and learnt from the lips of 
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of Greeks & 
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Godfrey that had it not been for their 


arrival he would have been forced to 
surrender all his conquests. They recog- 
nised that their opportunity had come ; 
they offered their help as auxiliary troops 
from the festival of St. John to that of the 
Assumption; in return they were to 
be granted in every maritime or inland 
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town which the Crusaders possessed, or 
should hereafter acquire, a church, together 
with a considerable site for a market, 
while they were to be given a full third 
of any towns that they might now conquer 
in conjunction with the Franks. They 
further bargained that the town of 
Tripolis should be given entirely into their 
hands should it be conquered, 


Venetians : 

in return for a small yearly 
= Pe shards tribute ; in addition the Vene- 
y Crusading 


tians were to enjoy freedom 
from taxation, and some other privileges, 
in all the towns of the kingdom. At that 
moment their successes were confined to 
the conquest of the small town of Haifa, 
at the foot of Mount Carmel, with the 
help of Tancred. The conditions offered 
to Godfrey remained, however, typical 
for the future. . 

A Genoese fleet helped Baldwin I., in 
May, 1101, to conquer Arsuf and Cesarea, 
and carried away from the latter town, 
among other rich booty, the famous 
Sacro Catino, which was regarded as an 
emerald and reputed to be the vessel 
employed at the ‘ Last Supper.” It is now 
preserved in the cathedral of San Lorenzo 
at Genoa. In the imagination of religious 
poets in the Christian world this trophy 
became the Sangraal (sanguts realts). 

In the same year a small Genoese 
expedition co-operated with Raimond in 
the capture of Tortosa ; and on May 26th, 
1104, a large fleet from Genoa, in con- 
junction with King Baldwin, secured the 
Christians in possession of the most 
important harbour on the Syrian coast, 
the town of Acre. Baldwin then made 
those extensive concessions which were 
engraved in golden letters upon a stone 
behind the high altar of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. They were analogous 
to those which Godfrey had granted to the 
Venetians. In Arsuf, Caesarea and Acre 
the Genoese received quarters amounting 
to a third of each town, and lands on the 
outskirts of the town to the 
same extent; they were also 
given quarters in Jerusalem and 
Jaffa, and the right to a third 
of any city which might hereafter be con- 
quered with their help. To these privileges 
were added a third of the harbour dues of 
Acre, and complete immunity from taxa- 
tion within the kingdom. The Genoese 
thus secured an almost dominant position 
in the kingdom of Jerusalem, and gained 
the most important share in the county 
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of Tripolis. On April 28th, 1104, they 
enabled Raimond to secure Gibellum 
Minus—Gibelet or Jubail, between Beyrout 
and Tripolis—as they had secured Tortosa 
in II0X; in 1109 they enabled his son 
Bertrand to enter Tripolis itself. Genoa 
was rewarded with a third of this town 
and with the whole of Gibelet. 

In the previous year the men of Pisa 
had supported Tancred when Laodicea 
was finally conquered from the Greeks. 
Now the Genoese conquered Gibellum 
Majus for him, and enabled him thus to. 
open connections by land between Antioch 
and Tripolis. The gap which divided Acre, 
the most northerly town of the kingdom, 
from Gibelet, the most southern settle- 
ment in the county of Tripolis, was 
bridged by the capture of Beyrout, on May 
13th, 1110, and of Sidon. The Genoese 
co-operated in the attack upon Beyrout, 
and the Venetians peepeny, joined the 
Norwegians before Sidon. Eventually a 
large Venetian fleet won a brilliant victory 
by sea over the Egyptians off Ascalon, 
during the absence of Baldwin II., who 
had been a Turkish prisoner from Sep- 
tember 13th, 1122, and in July, 


= ake of 2124, helped to secure the 
Vecice capture of Tyre, the last re- 


maining harbour unconquered 
in the north. Apart from the usual third 
of the towns which they conquered, the 
Venetians were then given in every town 
belonging to the king or his barons a whole 
street, a square, a church, a bath, and a 
bakehouse, entirely immune from any 
kind of taxation and implying no mea- 
sure of dependence. In Jerusalem they 
demanded a quarter equivalent to the 
possession of the king in the capital; in 
Acre they were to be allowed, without 
interference on the part of the other 
inhabitants, to bake in their own ovens, 
grind in their own mill, use their own 
bath, and enjoy complete immunity from 
taxation, as in every other locality. 
Concession and fulfilment were, how- 
ever, two very different processes in the 
Middle Ages; and even if they possessed 
the power, the Frankish rulers certainly 
did not always entertain the inclination 
to hand over the promised privileges to 
the Italian traders. None the less, Genoa 
and Venice—Pisa soon fell behind, and 
Amalfi, Marseilles in the South of France, 
and other maritime cities,. were but 
secondary powers from the outset—by 
means of the territory actually surrendered 
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and the privileges conceded, had founded 
a_ kind of colonial empire on the Syrian 
coast, which formed the nucleus and per- 
haps the connecting bond of the Frankish 


feudal states, which were by nature more 


inclined to disruption than to coherence. 

- From the outset the partial success of 
the First Crusade, the existence of the 
Frankish states and their military supre- 
macy, had been secured only by the 
existence of that disruptive feudalism 
which broke the Seljuk power, as it tended 
to divide the Frankish. Whenever a 
capable leader appeared on the Turkish 
side, able to concentrate the Seljuk forces 
in One direction, if but for a moment, 
the Christians were reduced to great dis- 
tress or extreme despair, owin 
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were further complicated by the constant 
necessity of opposition to Byzantine claims 
and attacks, the state of Jerusalem 
was able to attain a certain solidarity 
at an early date, for the reason that the 
acquisition of the coast line had with- 
drawn it from the: immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Seljuk foe, though the kings 
were constantly involved in the confusions 
ofthe North. The Egyptian danger, which 
became imminent upon several occasions 
during the first decades, was successfully 
repelled, and diminished as the Fatimid 
Empire entered upon the period of its 
decay. The neighbourhood of Ascalon was 
regarded as little more than a disturbing 
factor, and the conquest of this fortress 
was not undertaken until on 
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A FAMOUS STRONGHOLD OF THE HOSPITALLERS 


About the middle of the eleventh repel there came into being the Order of the Knights Hospitallers with the object 
p 


of on and protecting the Christian 
of considerable importance, 


want of any similar combination. They 
were devoted entirely to their individual 
interests, turning their weapons against 
one another, and not despising the help 
even of the enemies of their faith. The 
eternal geographical differences within 
the Syrian territory, the northern part of 
which is as naturally attracted to the 
Euphrates and Tigris as the southern to 
the Nile, proved more effective than any 
religious difference ; the religious struggle 
as such often, and at a surprisingly early 
date, sen tara to the scorn and anger 
of devoutly minded pilgrims, and gave way 
to the secular requirements of the indi- 
vidual st@tes in every part of the country. 
In the midst of these aberrations, which 


grims who visited the Holy Sepulchre. 
wielding great power and controlling various strongholds, The castl 
polis, shown in the illustration, was vacated by the Hospitallers in 1271, when it fell into the hands 


The organisation eventually became 
of the order, near Tri- 
the Sultan of Egypt. 


the other side, Damascts \was rather 
a protection against the attacks from 
Mesopotamia than aserious menace, though 
struggles with the power of Damascus 
were frequent. 

Under these circumstances Baldwin I. 
showed high statesmanship when he 
devoted his attention to securing his 
country against Egypt at a time when no 
serious tasks awaited him upon the coast 
line, and when Antioch and Edessa were 
not in need of his help. To his efforts 
was due the line of strong fortresses 
which protected the southern frontier, 
especially towards Ascalon, including Ibelin 
and the castles of Beit Jibrin, Beit Nuba, 
and Tell es-safiye, which were built at 
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the time of Fulk. In particular he it 
was who built Montreal (Mont Royal), the 
great desert fortress situated half way 
between the Dead and Red Seas. This 
fortress commanded the routes between 
Egypt, Arabia, and Damascus, and could 
thus protect communication between these 
countries in time of peace, or close it 
in time of war, as necessity 


eri might demand. At a later date 
Expedition this strong outpost was sup- 


ported by the fortress of Kerak, 
at the east of the Dead Sea, and that 
of Wadi Musa further to the south. 
The far-sighted policy of Baldwin I. in 
this respect led him to make a bold 
expedition to the Red Sea in 1116, and 
eventually to Egypt itself in 1118; there, 
however, he was overcome by severe 
illness before’ he could attempt any 
further conquests. He died on the home- 
ward march on April 2nd. 

His successor was Baldwin II. of Edessa, 
who was at that moment in Jerusalem. 
It is not surprising that northern 
affairs chiefly occupied the attention of 
this ruler, as for nearly twenty years he 
had been closely connected with the des- 
tinies of Northern Syria. At that moment 
Antioch had been brought to the verge 
of destruction by a severe defeat which 
his knights suffered at the hands of the 
Emir of Mardin, Ilghazi, and in which 
the regent, Roger del Principato, fell 
on June 28th, 1x19. Baldwin II., who 
undertook the regency, was able to hand 
over the principality undiminished to the 
young Bohemond II., notwithstanding 
numerous misfortunes, when the latter 
ruler received these dominions with the 
hand of Baldwin’s second daughter Alice, 
in the middle of October, 1126. 

Unfortunately the king did not always 
obtain that sympathetic co-operation 
which his services to the principality had 
merited. On one occasion his son-in-law 
omitted to subpar one of catia most 

opeful attempts upon Aleppo. 
hadi mehre The governor of Antioch on: 
Not Taken ‘sidered it advisable not to 
allow the king to become too 
successful against the enemies of the faith, 
and Aleppo remained unconquered like 
Damascus, against which Baldwin also 
directed vigorous attacks. In the former 
case he was forced to content himself with 
the acquisition of a large portion of the 
territory of,Aleppo; and in the latter case 
with the Surrender of Banias, the outpost 
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of the Damascenes on Mount Hermon 
at the source of the Jordan—a post that 
the Mohammedans had hitherto used as a 
base for incessant raids upon the north 


_ of Palestine and the coast towns, whence 


they had supported the _ resistance 
of Tyre, the conquest of which was not 
yet complete. Banias was recovered by 
the infidels in 1132, and again recaptured 
by the Christians in 1140. At that point 
was maintained, after 1139, the strong 
crusading fortress, Kalaat es-Subebe, 
until, in 1165, the position was finally and 
definitely seized by Nur ed-din. 

Upon the whole the successes of 
Baldwin II. were somewhat modest, but 
the Frankish victories easily counteracted 
the pressure of the Mohammedans. As 
evidence of the Mohammedan attitude, 
we may quote the words of one of their 
chroniclers, who complains, with some 
exaggeration: ‘‘ The star of Islam had 
sunk below the horizon, and the sun of its 
destinies was hidden behind the clouds. 
The banners of the infidels waved over the 
Mohammedan territories, and the victories 
of the unjust overpowered the faithful. 
wu Ceank The empire of the Franks 
Empire of extended from Mardin in Meso- 
ch otamia to El-Arish on the 

e Franks : ; 
gyptian frontier. In the whole 
of Syria but few towns remained free from 
their rule. Even of these, Aleppo was 
tributary to them, and Damascus was 
forced to surrender its Christian slaves. In 
Mesopotamia their armies advanced to 
Amida and Nisibis, and the Mohammedans 
of Rakka and Harran found no protection 
against their cruelty.”’ 

During the reign of Baldwin II. arose 
those associations in which at a later 
date the spiritual and secular chivalry 
of the crusading principalities displayed 
its great brilliancy, but which later 
became almost states -within the state, 
and one of the most material causes of 
the downfall of the Frankish Empire. 
These were the orders of knights. The 
order of Templars was founded about 
111g under Hugo of Payens, and was 
originally a simple fraternity connected 
with the hospital of St. John to protect 
pilgrims from robbers and_highway- 
men. The new foundation speedily lest 
its character as a military brotherhood 
and became an ecclesiastical order, the 
members of which pledged thernselves to 
chastity, poverty, and obedience, and 
gave their oaths to the Patriarch of 
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Jerusalem to fight on behalf of the pilgrims 
in the holy cities. This conjunction of 
military service and spiritual exercises 
proved in complete harmony with the 
spirit of the times. In January, 1128, it 
secured the powerful support of St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, at the Council of Troyes, 
and received from him a rule akin to that 
of the Benedictines; from this date its 
path was easy. 

Extensive privileges gradually with- 
drew its members from the influence of 
the local clergy and its houses from the 
supremacy of. the bishops; the order 
speedily acknowledged no superior but 
the Pope, and rose to great splendour. 
Members of the superior nobility applied 
for reception and brought their possessions 
with them ; princes and lords outbid one 
another in rich grants of land and people. 
In a short time the order became one of 
the largest territorial powers even in the 
west, and an entirely independent power, 
on an equal footing with the Syrian petty 
states. The increase of its wealth gave 
it an importance equivalent to that of 
the rising mercantile cities of Italy; it 
became a wholesale merchant 


bee! Sey and manufacturer, and even a 
Templars kind of gigantic bank, as no 


small part of western mone- 
tary exchange passed through its hands. 
It can bear comparison with modern in- 
stitutions of the kind; it even became 
the pioneer of. new economic forms, which 
the Teutonic knights of later date after- 
wards imitated in their own interest. 

_ The Templars derived their name from 
their first possession, given them by 
Baldwin II, a part of the king’s palace 
upon the supposed site of the Temple, the 
so-called Mountain Mosque (Kubbet es- 
Sachra); the Knights of St. John derived 
their name from the saint to whom was de- 
dicated a hospital, with a pilgrim’s shelter 
and chapel, founded before the Crusades 
and in connection with the Amalfitan 
monastery of Santa Maria Latina, near 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The connection between the monastery 
and hospital was broken at the outset 
of the crusading period by the Pro- 
ven¢al, Gerhard. who raised the hospital 
to high prosperity and wealth; his 
Successor, Raimond du Puy, transformed 
the brotherhood into a strict monastic 
association-and made the struggle against 
the infidels one of the tasks of the 
new order, in imitation of the Templars, 


‘-Damascus 


who, as we have observed, probably 
originated also in this spot. Thus the 
possibility was thrown open of a course 
of development, similar to that of the 
Templar cider. The difference was that 
the Knights of St. John, the Hospitallers, 
were more strongly conscious than the 
Templars of their original objects, the 
The Evit Cate of the sick and poor ; the 
Model of the -2¢t¢!: 11 consequence of their 
Templars complete liberation from any 

ecclesiastical control other than 
that of the Pope, drifted into hostilit 
against the authorities of the Church, aad. 
perhaps, eventually became corrupted by 
Nihilist and Satanist errors, which they are 
supposed to have borrowed from their re- 
puted Mohammedan model, the mysterious 
sect of the Assassins. 

The rise of the two first knightly orders 
falls probably within the reign of King 
Fulk. He had been Count of Anjou, and 
through his son Geoffrey, the son-in-law 
of Henry I. of England and father of 
Henry II., became the ancestor of the 
Plantagenets; he had taken the eldest 
daughter of Baldwin II., Melisende, as 
his second wife in 1129, and had been 
designated as_ Baldwin’s successor. 
Traditions vary as to his character ; they 
represent him at one time as a. powerful 
and well-meaning ruler, at another as 
a helpless weakling. The fact is that he 
maintained the empire at that height of 
power at which he had found it; the con- 
solidation ofits basis and thesteady increase 
of its economic prosperity mark his reign 
as the zenith of Frankish development. 

The growing disobedience of the vassals, 
which threatened to destroy the vitality 
of the kingdom, was vigoropsly crushed 
for the moment. The re 1 Keun Hugo 
of Joppa was humbled, Count Pons 
of Tripolis was reduced to impotence, the 
intrigues of the ambitious sister-in-law 
of the king, Alicia of Antioch, were 
thwarted ; she had been anxious to secure 
her own rule against the rights 
ie Bickacisk of her daughter, Constance, 
of Syria who was still a minor. Nor- 

7 thern Syria was protected 
against the invasions of the Seljuks and 
Turkomans, and after one defeat had been 
suffered at the hands of the Amir of 
Mossul, Imad ed-din Zenki, on July 11th, 
1137, it became possible to secure a firm 
alliance of the crusading states with 
Damascus (1133-1140), which protected 
Syria for the moment from any serious 
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menace from Mesopotamia. The un- 
changing geographical conditions had al- 
‘most precisely reproduced that situation 
which existed almost two thousand years 
earlier, when the petty states of Jerusalem 
and Samaria were in similar relations with 
the East. On the side of Egypt a line of for- 
tresses was built which cut off any advance 
When Trade from _Ascalon, and in the 

Pp ae Moabite territory Kerak was 
Floerishea Crected—not to be confused 
saci with the Hospitallers’ castle, 
near Tripolis, called Crac des Chevaliers— 
which,. like Montreal, commanded the 
routes between Egypt and Syria. 

Trade and commerce, promoted by the 
coast settlements of the Italians, now 
reached their highest prosperity. This 
development filled the country with the 
wealth and luxury of a southern colony, 
and brought the days of greatest bril- 
liancy to-the chivalrous splendour of the 
courts of Jerusalem and Antioch. This 
was the golden age of the knightly orders, 
as yet entirely free from any ominous 
symptoms of demoralisation. The weak- 
nesses inherent in the feudal organisation 
of the kingdom were less obvious under 
the first strong rulers. The retention of 
important privileges affecting military, 
financial, and legal affairs in the hands of 
the great vassals, the opposition and 
separatism of the knightly orders, had not 
yet become so dangerously pronounced as 
at a later date. The actual administration 
of the feudal constitution and its law by 
no means corresponded with the ideal 
picture which had been traced in the 
Assizes of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

This picture probably dates from the 
time of Fulk, though its final form belongs 
to nearly a century later, and it is to be 
regarded as the programme of the feudal 
system in opposition to the monarchy, and 
in particular to the claims of Frederic IT. 
The feudal system had hardly been carried 
during the times of royal power to so 
dangerous and logical a stage of 


ee eee development. So much, at any 
Prosperity ‘ate, is certain, that the idea 


of the feudal system, which 
in itself and with reference to the con- 
ditions of previous centuries was a great 
constitutional achievement, attained to 
its most perfect form in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and to this extent realised 
the highest possible point of its prosperity ; 
hereafter we shall have to consider why 
this partie¥lar course of development 
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necessarily entailed the most complete 
downfall. The prosperity and well-being 
of the crusading states certainly received 
the strongest impetus from the flourishing 
condition of trade and local culture, which 
was due to the Italian colonists. 

The merchants of the west had now 
secured a footing in Asia in the midst of a 
kindred nationality and under the most 
favourable conditions of life, protected by 
their own privileges and concessions, in 
settlements under their own magistrates, 
police, judicial system, and Church. Any 
chance visitor to these harbours for 
commercial purposes could find support, 
information, and counsel from his country- 
men and from the colonial officials ; 
indeed the office of consul originated in 
this quarter. 

There was no necessity to travel into the 
interior, for the Syrian coast could provide 
the products of almost the entire eastern 
world. Mercantile communication with 
the Persian Gulf—by which relations had 
always been maintained with India and 
China across the Indian Ocean—and with 
Nearer Asia and China, by the land route 
through. Persia, Bucharest, 


oe Samarkand, Ferghana, and 
C © Turkestan, converged upon 
entre 


Bagdad; hence the caravan 
routes led to the Euphrates, and to Rakka, 
at which point also the commercial routes 
from Mossul and Diarbeka reached the river 
by way of Nisib, Samosata, Edessa, and 
Harran. From Rakka a northern com- 
mercial route passed through Aleppo to 
the coast at Antioch and Laodicea, and a 
southern route advanced to Damascus 
by way of Hamath and Hims, at which 
point it joined the great roads from Arabia 
and Egypt. In this way Damasctis’ has 
become the starting-point of the Syrian 
Haj, the chief pilgrim caravan to. Mecca, 
and the meeting-point of mercantile routes 
in Asia Minor. The city received the pro- 
ducts of India and China from two direc- 
tions and the products of Western Asia 
from the north, with those of Egypt from 
the south. 
To this influx of wares from every 
art of the world were added the native 
industries. These were  silk-weaving, 
especially of gold brocade, which had 
reached high perfection, and the forging 
of weapons, which had become no less 
famous than the silk industry. This great 
centre of Mohammedan trade and com- 
merce now formed the hinterland of the 
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Syrian coast. The not inconsiderable 
marts of Hamath and Hims sent their 
wares down to the sea to the harbours of 
Tortosa and Tripolis; Antioch and Lao- 
dicea were in connection with Bagdad, 
Mossul, and. the Far East, by way of 
Aleppo and Rakka, but Damascus was but 
a few days’ journey from the great com- 
mercial centres of Beyrout, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Acre. In the intervening territory 
Tiberias, with Haifa as its export harbour, 
had become an important commercial ceatre 
because it Jay upon the road from Egypt to 
Damascus, which traversed the country 
diagonally; Acre, however, upon the coast, 
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ssessed the best and widest harbour in 

yria, and gradually collected the export 
trade of the whole East within its walls, 
as the customs tariffs, which have been 
preserved, record. From these documents 
we can see that in Acre were collected 
rhubarb from East Asia, musk from Thibet, 
pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg—in short, all 
the spices of India which were so eagerly 
coveted during those centuries. Thither 
also came aloe wood from Assam, camphor 
from the Sunda Islands, Indian and East 
African ivory, incense and dates from 
Arabia, and many other products. In 
Beyrout documents tell us that pepper, 


incense, indigo, Brazil wood, and pearls 
were on sale. The wholesale traders of 
the East themselves, the merchants of 
Mossul, for instance,seem constantly to have 
brought their wares to these harbours. 
Even at that date the seaports dis- 
played that same mixture of Oriental 
populations which persists at the present 
day. The inhabitants of Tripolis, for 
instance, were Latins, Greeks, Armenians, 
Maronites, Nestorians, Jews, and Sara- 
cens. To their carrying trade was added 
a considerable Syrian trade in the products 
of the Syrian i and industry. The fertility 
of the soil had not yet been destroyed by 


om 





Turkish misgovernment, and the most 
careful cultivation prevailed in the warm 
stretches of coast country. 

International exchange of an extent and 
richness hitherto unknown to western 
civilisation became the source of unpre- 
cedented and unexpected wealth. During 
the early period of the kingdom, a con- 
temporary chronicler, the chaplain of 
Baldwin 1., who had accompanied him upon 
the First Crusade, writes as follows: 
“From day to day we are followed by 
our relations and parents, who without real 
willingress abandoned all their former 
possessions. For those who there were 
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r were here made rich by God; those 
who had but little money now possess 
countless wealth, and he who had never had 
a village, here receives a town from God’s 
hand.” The acquisition of masterless land 
and property was easy; and when to 
this was added the profits of trade and 
manufactures, every condition of 
brilliant colonial prosperity was 
present. Splendour and immor- 
ality, the usual consequences of 
luxury, were fostered by the southern 
climate, and speedily became apparent. 
At the moment, indeed, these darker 
pictures were hidden by the brighter side; 
the splendour and brilliancy of western 
chivalry was conjoined with colonial pro- 
sperity and found here the classical soil of 
its growth, notwithstanding infusions of 
foreign blood. The incessant struggle 
against the infidels was an anxiety never 
entirely overpowered by the inclination 
to pursue material interests through 
commercial intercourse ; it was an anxiety 
which produced the most complete military 
skill on the part of the knights, which 
made them perfect in the works of war 
and peace, and the determining element 
in the social and intellectual culture of the 
Middle Ages. The European chivalry of 
the crusading centuries never denied that 
it had originated on the plains of Syria. 
France was its mother country, and gradu- 
ally became the great centre of the cru- 
sading movement, whence it derived its 
claim to lead civilisation. Through France 
it passed to the other countries of the West, 
especially to Germany. As its prosperity 
belongs to the East, so also does its 
degeneration, the outcome of contact with 
the excrescences of a colonial civilisation 
which was destined to clear the ground for 
other economic, constitutional, and social 
forms. 3 

The prosperity, however, of the crusad- 
ing states—the possibility of their main- 
taining a firm front against 
mila ei to end 
whenever the Seljuk power 
Kingdom = chould succeed in concentrating 
itself. Lack of cohesion among the Turks 
left the Christians in comparative security ; 
but their own lack of cohesion could not 
but bring disaster in the face of united 
effort. Feudalism and effective cohesion 
were incompatible ; and, practically speak- 
ing, the Latin kingdom was ultra-feudal. 
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Moreover, it did not rest on the support 
of an organised Europe, but only on the 
casual impulse which drove kings, nobles, 
or knights individually to take the Cross. 
A wave of crusading sentiment might 
carry vast armies to the East. In the case 
of the First Crusade, only the magnitude 
of the wave had enabled the Crusaders 
to achieve their object. There was no 
other wave of the same magnitude, and 
in the intervals of subsidence the support 
given to the Eastern Christians was 
desultory. 

While Fulk of Anjou was king of 
Jerusalem (1131-1144), Imad ed-din Zenki_ 
of Mosul was concentrating the Syrian 
Turkish power in his own hands. The 
Latins were at odds with the Greek Empire. 
In 1144 Zenki captured Edena, and the 
conquest was confirmed in 1146 by his 
son and successor, Nur ed-din. The energy 
of the Pope, Eugenius III., and of Bernard 
of Clairvaux set in motion the Second 
Crusade, at the head of which Louis VII. 
of France and the German Conrad were 
induced to place themselves. But there 
was no combination. The Ger- 
man expedition was virtually 
ruined before the French arrived. 
The Latin kingdom did not 
wish to bring down upon itself the 
whole force of the Seljuks, and its leaders 
deliberately misled their western ally into 
Inevitable failure. The Second Crusade 
collapsed. Within the Latin kingdom 
political disintegration and personal demo- 
ralisation under the influence of Oriental 
conditions progressed together during the 
reign of Baldwin III., who was succeeded 
in 1162 by his brother, Amalric. 

The dissensions of the Fatimid rulers 
of Egypt caused one faction first to call 
in the aid of Nur ed-din’s general, Shirku, 
and then to quarrel with him .and invite 
the aid of the Latin kingdom. The details 
of the contest need not detain us here. 
Military operations of varying success, 
coupled with a fast-and-loose diplomatic 
policy, ended in the ignominious with- 
drawal of Amalric, and the establishment 
of Shirku as Egyptian vizir. In 1169 he 
was followed by his nephew, Ayub Salah 
ed-din Yusuf, known as Saladin, who, 
having made himself master of Egypt, 
was enabled, by the death of Nur 
ed-din, to establish himself also as the 
lord of that potentate’s dominions in 1183, 


Collapse of 
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SALADIN AND THE CRUSADES 
THE STRUGGLES FOR THE HOLY SEPULGHRE 


"THE kingdom of Jerusalem was now 
thrown into dynastic confusion by the 
early death of King Amalric, who died on 
July 11th, 1174, at the age of thirty-eight, 
and almost at the same moment as Nur 
ed-din. The change to life in a sub- 
tropical climate had not only weakened 
the moral resistance of the Europeans to 
the temptations of colonial culture, but 
had also produced physical degeneration. 
It is a remarkable fact that of the children 
born to the Frankish nobles in Palestine 
hardly one reached maturity ; the descen- 
dants of the Lorraine-Angevin dynasty 
all died in early youth. During the 
thirteenth century this fate precluded 
that dynastic consolidation which might 
have brought real leaders to the front. 
The want of such leaders was especially 
disastrous during the decade immediately 
preceding the fall of Jerusalem. Amalric’s 
1eir, his son by Agnes of Edessa—he 
Tea: Lesiees married his second wife, Maria 
Ki Sa in i oe 
win IV., a man of hig 
ici capacity, but smitten with 
leprosy. He gained many successes, includ- 
ing a victory over the great Saladin, at Tell- 
yezer, on November 25th, 1177. But the 
increase of his malady, and the constant 
quarrels of the barons concerning the 
regency and the succession, counter- 
balanced any loss inflicted upon this power- 
ful foe. Of the candidates for the regency, 
an advisable choice seemed to be Count 
Raimond of Tripolis, a distinguished, 
though possibly over-cautious, character. 
He was opposed by Count Guy of Lusig- 
nan, who had married Sibylla in the spring 
of 1180. She was the widowed sister of 
the king, having lost her husband in 1177. 
After the death of Baldwin IV., in 1185, 
Sibylla’s little son, Baldwin V., died at the 
beginning of 1186. In the oe out- 
break of intrigue the incompetent Guy of 
Lusignan succeeded in securing the crown 
against the admirable regent Raimond. 
In the spring of 1187 Saladin advanced 


upon the country with the united forces of 
Egypt and Syria. His invasion was facili- 
tated by the continuance of dissension 
between Raimond and Guy. Though the 
Franks were able to take the field against 
him with 20,000 men, the chivalry of the 
kingdom, after displaying its old 
bravery, was overwhelmed by 
the devastating blows of Saladin 
on July 3rd and 4th, 1387, in 
the battle of Hattin, to the west of Tiberias. 
a fierce conflict which continued for two 
days. Saladin was magnanimous enough 
to liberate, in June, 1188. King Guy and 
the other barons who had fallen into 
his hands, but in the meantime he had 
secured his mastery of the country. After 
Tiberias, he reduced Acre, Jaffa, Caesarea, 
and Sidon in July, with a number of 
fortresses and castles in the interior. 

In August he captured Beyrout; in 
September, Ascalon, Gaza, and the towns 
between these places and the Holy City ; 
finally Jerusalem itself fell, after a fort- 
night’s siege, notwithstanding the lamenta- 
tions and prayers of the monks, priests, 
and nuns, who carried the Holy Cross in 
procession round’ the walls. Part of the 
inhabitants secured their freedom and a 
safe-conduct to the unconquered harbours 
at the price of a high poll4ax. 

Meanwhile, Mohammedatism celebrated 
its re-establishment in Jerusalem with 
great splendour. Only after some weeks 
did Saladin leave the city to resume in 
August the siege of Tyre, which had 
previously failed. Here he again en- 
countered a heroic defence by Conrad 
of Montferrat, the second of 


Siege and 
Fall of 
Jerusalem 


bbe those brothers ‘who had reached 
Failed the Holy Land immediately 


after the battle of Hattin. After 
months of fruitless endeavour, Saladin 
was forced to retire on January Ist, 
1188. An attack upon Tripolis in June 
proved equally unsuccessful. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in capturing Arka, Tor- 
tosa, Gibelet, Laodicea, and a number of 
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fortresses in Northern Syria, and reduced 
Antioch to severe straits. At the end of 
October, Kerak succumbed to repeated 
assaults. The Templar fortress of Safed 
was captured on January 5th, 1189, Mont- 
real shortly afterwards, and_ Belfort 
(Shakif Arnun) on April xrxth, I1g0. 
Antioch, Tripolis, Tyre, and the Johannite 
fortress of Margat were the only positions 
remaining in the hands of the Christians. 
Only Western help could now save the 
Frankishrule ~~ | 
from _annihila- 
tion. The failure 
of the Second 
Crusade had con- 
siderably damped 
the. general en- 
thusiasm on be- ee 
half of the Holy sick see ee nd 
Sepulchre. 
tary reinforce- 
ments to Pales- 
tine wer2, com- | - 
paratively speak- | 
ing, most scanty 
during the gene- 
ration after 1150. 
The embassies of , 
Amalric and Ye 
Baldwin IV.,, Cae es 
informing the ee 
western rulers of 
the needs of the 
Syrian states, 
were honourably . — oa 
received, but re- ~~ Te 
turned with no | - 
tangible results, 
for the hostilities 
prevailing be- 
tween the empire 
and the papacy, 
and between 
France and Eng- 
land, prevented 
any general co- 
operation. Now, 
however, the dis- 
astrous news from the East aroused the 
deepest grief and the fiercest indignation in 
Europe, and public enthusiasm rose even 
to a higher pitch than at the time of the 
First Cruasde. The heart of Pope Urban III. 
_was broken by the news of the fall of Jeru- 
salem, and he died on October 2oth, 1187. 
His successor, Gregory VIII., at once made 
peace with the empire; and upon his 
death, on December 17th, Clement III. 
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SALADIN, THE GREAT ENEMY OF THE CRUSADES 
at sultan was largel 
hird Crusade Deng undertaken. W 
he opposed the crusading forces, but five years of stubborn conflict 
exhausted him, and he showed a readiness to make concessions. 
three years’ truce was agreed to, Jerusalem 

From the drawing by Gustave Doré 


zealously continued the efforts of Gregory 
to secure the co-operation of the western 
powers in a new Crusade. Circular letters 
were issued to every prince, and instruc- 
tions for fasting and prayer to all the 
clergy, while the people were exhorted to 
purity and simplicity of lite. Indulgences 
and the postponement of creditors’ clairns 
were offered to all who might take the 
cross ; all who remained at home, high and 
low, became liable to the ‘‘ Saladin tithe.” 
| - Thus amid pas- 
sionate excite- 
ment Latin 
Christendom 
took up arms 
almost as one 
man. Once again 
oan the fire of en- 
. thusiastic devo- 

aes tion,  scorning 
suffering. . or. 





vane: he eS death, glowed in 


the hearts of the 
chosen; once 
again the un- 
usual privileges 
granted to Cru- 
aa Saders were re- 
ff garded by the 
larger numbers 
of worldly wise 
participants .as 
an excellent 
opportunity to 
withdraw with 
honour from 
troubles at home, 
and to gain fame, 
wealth, and an 
everlasting _re- 
compense abroad. 
If ever a Crusade 
afforded _pros- 
pects of com- 
plete success, it 
was surely this 
which was 
planned in 1188, 
for it was joined in rapid succession by 
Philip II. Augustus of France, by his oppo- 
nent, Henry II. of England, by Henry’s 
rebellious son Richard upon his father’s 
death on July 6th, 1189, and finally by the 
most powerful of western monarchs, the 
Fmperor Frederic Barbarossa, whose reso- 
lution was taken at the famous “ Diet of 
Christ” at Mainz, on the Sunday called 
“* Leetare Jerusalem ’’—March 27th, 1188. 


responsible 


ith fierce determination 
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Once again one of the greatest military 
and religious enterprises known to history, 
horn amid tumultuous zeal and burning 
enthusiasm, died away within a few years, 
and the united western armament was 
eventually shattered by miserable brawls 
with friend and foe, utterly unworthy of 
the movement, though it must be said 
that the causes of failure to some extent 
lay deeper than in unfortunate events and 
the antagonism of the leaders. In particu- 
lar a calamity, which could not have been 
anticipated, brought to a miserable end 
the German Crusade, o 
most capable ex- -—-.. 


peditions which ~~ ,.9agyeeRPORt sco: 


medieval Germany 
ever sent forth. 
The numbers of the 
army were esti- 
mated at one . 
hundred thousand ; 
men, including 
some fifty thousand 
knights. These 
figures were doubt- 
less subject to 
the usual exaggera- 
tion, as it 1s ex- 
pressly stated that 
the army was 
smaller than the 
German levy of 
1147, for the reason 
that unsuitable 
participants were 
excluded by a cen-_ .. 
sus (three silver - 
marks), and none 
but well-equipped 
and = experienced. 
warriors, knights, «= . 
and trained squires ~3.8°" 
were admitted. .#% 
This proud host 
was under the com- 
mand of the most ~ 
experienced and | 
successful general - - . 
of the age, the 
admiration of East i. 
and West, the << 

powerful emperor. ~ © ~ 
Upon the approach Boe ; 
ofhisarmy, Saladin ~~ 










THE CRUSADES 


might not be used as bases by the Germans ; 
and an Arab Christian afterwards wrote : 
“‘ Had not the gracious providence of God 
brought death upon the emperor at the 
moment when he was about to invade 
Syria, it would have been said of Syria 
and Egypt in later days that here the 
Mohammedans once ruled!” 

The German army followed the route of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and surmounted 
such difficulties as they encountered with 
greater ease than any preceding expedi- 
tion. Hungary and its king, Bela IIL., 
were overawed by the reputation of the 
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‘ENGLAND'S CRUSADING KING, RICHARD CGiUR DE LION 


himself razed the Fitted with zeal for the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidels, Richard 1., King of England, 


walls of 


several] Sailed for the East in December, 1190, and fought heroically against the Christians’ enemies. 
He was present at the capture of Acre, his military skill and prowess contributing largely 


fortresses “in Pales- 4, the fall of that stronghold, and at Arsaf he ovesthrew the Saracens. He failed, however, 


tine, that 


they to reach Jerusalem, and eventually concluded a three years’ truce with Saladin. 
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emperor; Servia and Wallachia offered 
homage and hospitality. In the Greek 
Empire the path was more difficult ; 
the dynasty of the Comneni had come to 
an end in 1185, and the old state of 
disruption had returned. Beyond the 
Balkans the German army met with 
doubtful friendship, which soon became 
treacherous opposition. Eventually, how- 
ever, the army succeeded in forcing a 
rary through Asia Minor and the 
eljuk territory, an exploit performed by 
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upon the completion of a day’s march. 
The aged emperor was carried from the 
waves of the mountain stream still living; 
for a whole day the doctors strove to save 
his life, but in vain. He died on June 
roth, 1190, and with him died the spirit 
of the German Crusade.. Contemporary 
chroniclers represent the crusading army 
as falling to pieces by a process of disin- 
tegration upon the death of Barbarossa. 
It is certain that after reaching Antioch a 
number of the Crusaders embarked upon 
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“EMPEROR OF CYPRUS,” BEGGING FOR THE RELEASE OF HIS DAUGHTER 


A eRe Fre eee ce een om tae CORRE OF Cyprus in 


no Frankish troops since the march of the 
Crusaders about a century earlier, in 1097. 

At length, after unspeakable sufferings, 
the Crusaders were rewarded by the sight 
of the Cilician plains, the foreground of 
Syria ; then the crowning misfortune came 
upon the army and the Crusade in general 
in Kalykadnos (Salef). Reports differ as 
to whether Frederic was cut cff in crossing 
or riding through a river to-shorten a 
difficult mountain path, or while bathing 
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their homeward voyage at the harbour of 
Korykos, that many bands separated from 
the main body and were destroyed by the 
Saracens in the district of Aleppo, and 
that thousands were swept away by a 
pestilence at Antioch. The majority of 
the German Crusaders probably returned 
home from Northern Syria. 

At Tripolis, their leader, Duke Frederic, 
notwithstanding the competent guidance 
of Conrad of Montferrat, no longer felt 
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THE CRUSADERS’ FEUDS: FIGHT BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH AT GiZOR 


The Crusade planned in 1188 began under the brightest auspices, and it seemed as if saccess would at last rewacd 
the enterprise of the Christian forces. But internal soon hed the enthusiasm. Differences 
arose betwe@n the followers of If. Augustus of France and those of his oppocent, Henry I1. of England, and in 
the illustration we see the tives of the two nations in open warfare. aside the Castie of Gixor the French 
fortified themselves, and the lish made a determined effort to capture the stronghold. A terrible struggle too. 
place en many ef the , who were eventually driven back, being precipitated into the river tk 
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himself strong enough to force the passes 
between the sea and the mountains on 
the road to Tyre; he preferred to make 
the passage by sea, a mode of trans- 
port which necessarily limited the number 
of troops conveyed. Eventually, after a 
lengthy stay in Pia Duke Frederic is said 
to have reached Acre on October 7th 
The End of with no more than a thousand 
the German ™°2: Acre, which saw the 
Crusade 4° «of the German Crusade, 
became the centre of those 
struggles in which the other western nations 
took part during the Third Crusade, apart 
from the assistance rendered to King 
Sancho of Portugal against the Arabs 
in 1189 by numerous Crusaders from the 
coasts of the North Sea and from the Lower 
Rhine. We have already related that with 
the capital towns of North Syria, Tyre 
alone remained in the hands of the Franks, 
and had survived two sieges by Saladin, 
owing to the energy of Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, who had arrived from the west at 
the time of the battle of Hattin. 

The famous siege of Acre began at the 
end of August, 1189, in the course of which 
the whole remaining strength of Christian 
Syria and of the West was concentrated 
about this town. At the moment when 
the besiegers began operations Saladin 
appeared with a relieving force, and a 
titanic struggle began upon two fronts, in 
the course of which the chivalry of the 
Christian army displayed powers of 
heroism and endurance worthy of the 
great memories of the First Crusade. The 
assailants were continually harassed both 
by the garrison and by the relieving army ; 
their position depended entirely upon the 
maintenance of their communications with 
the sea, and marvellous bravery and 
tenacity were evinced in the accomplish- 
ment of this difficult task. For nearly two 
years Acre wassurrounded by the iron circles 
of the Christian besiegers and their Saracen 
assailants. Not until the spring of 1191 
Titanic did Philip IT. Augustus of France 
Struggle 2! TVE, followed by Richard I. 
a Maes of England in the summer. 
These Christian reinforcements 
secured the surrender of the fortress and 
the retreat of Saladin on July 12th. 

These monarchs should have arrived at 
a much earlier date, seeing that their 
expeditions had been arranged and begun 


asacommon enterprise. But the unstable 


and refractory temperament of Richard 
“ Lionheart “.f&ad caused hloody quarrels 
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in Sicily during October and December, 
1190, first with the native population and 
then with the French knights, and had 
ended in serious friction between the 
leaders themselves. Richard had, in 
consequence, repudiated his betrothal to | 
Alice, a sister of the King of France, and a 
further cause of dissension and deep mis- 
trust thus separated.the two kings and 
nations who were already upon bad terms. 
Six precious months were wasted. At 
length, upon March 30th, 1191, the King of 
France started; Richard delayed twelve 
days longer, and was then driven by 
stress of weather to the island of Cyprus, 
which fell into his hands from those 
of the usurper, the ‘‘Emperor” Isaac, 
of the house of the Comneni, by a 
remarkable conjunction of events. This 
chance conquest of Cyprus was almost the 
only permanent achievement of the Third 
Crusade. After the final loss of Syria, the 
island became a valuable outpost of 
western civilisation, and its close com- 
mercial relations with the eastern world 
secured its prosperity until the Ottoman 
conquest of 1571. Acre was captured, in 
spite of angry dissensions 


shail aby between the Christian leaders. 
plac: Pi ¥ Immediately afterwards, Philip 


found an excuse for returning 
to France. The fate of Jerusalem was thus 
left in Richard’s hands; and under con- 
ditions which imperatively demanded 
statesmanship, he displayed nothing more 
than a reckless bravery and an audacious 
daring, with tales of which Mohammedan 
mothers used to terrify their children in 
later years. 

He further tarnished his knighthood 
by his indiscretion in tearing the banner 
of Duke Leopold of Austria from a tower 
of Acre, and by his cold-blooded massacre 
of 3,000 of the bold defenders, for the 
reason that their appointed ransom did 
not arrive at the time arranged—August 
20th. A year was expended in purpose- 
less marching and countermarching; and 
though many successes were secured, 
including the capture of Czsarea, Jaffa, 
and Ascalon, these towns were soon lost 
once more. No vigorous attempt could 
be made upon Jerusalem, though this was 
the main object of the expedition, and : 
though the army reached the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Holy City. Negotia- 
tions with Saladin were constantly begun 
and as constantly broken off. Richard’s 
chivalrous imagination extended so far as 
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THE CAPTURE OF RICHARD CUR DE LION WHILE RETURNING FR 
Returning from his unsnccessful attempt to wrest Jerusalem from the hands of the infidel, England's warrior king, 
Richard I., w&s made prisoner by Leopold, Duke of Austria, in 1192. The Emperor Henry VI., to whom Richard was 
handed over, kept bim in confinement for about two years, and be was liberated only on the payment of a large ransom, 
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to confer knighthood upon Saladin’s 
nephew, afterwards the Sultan Al-Kamil. 
The wild project was even discussed at the 
end of 1191 of a marriage between Saladin’s 
brother Aladil and Richard’s sister Joanna. 

Saladin was exhausted by five years 
of fierce conflict; he showed a readi- 
ness to make concessions, and would 
probably have gone so far as 


Jerusalem 
to sacrifice Jerusalem. But 
per “aa the Arab chroniclers emphasise 


the difficulty of conducting 
negotiations with Richard: “ Whenever an 
agreement was arranged with the King of 
England, he immediately annulled it: he 
continually made changes in the terms 
of a convention or raised difficulties in the 
way : if he gave his word, he took it back 
again, and was ever the first to break the 
secrecy which he had required.” The end 
of all this purposeless struggle was a three 
ears’ armistice, which began on Septem- 

r 2nd; it secured the Christians in 

ossession of the seaboard from Jaffa to 

yre, and gave them some fortresses in 
the interior. Jerusalem, however, was 
left in the hands of the infidels, and Chris- 
tians were allowed to visit the ‘Holy 
Sepulchre only in small companies and 
unarmed ; since 1187 the Sepulchre had 
been guarded by Syrian priests, and 
Christian prisoners had performed their 
tasks around it under the lash of their 
torinentors. 

The kingdom was named “‘ Jerusalem ” 
as though in mockery ; and before return- 
ing home Richard of England was obliged, 
at the urgent wish of the barons, to grant 
the crown to Conrad of Montferrat, who 
was shortly afterwards—in April, 1192— 
murdered by assassins. Conrad’s widow, 
Isabella, was ever ready for a fresh 
marriage, and her inheritance now 
passed with her hand to Count Henry of 
Champagne, a nephew of the King of 
England. Richard had invested his fa- 
vourite, Guy, with the king om of Cyprus 
The Templars °" April 5th, 1192; the 
rE Templars, to whom the island 

xpelled had he ‘inal d 
from Cypres 2 en originally entrusted, 

had been expelled by a revolt. 
Thus began the Cypriot dynasty of Lusig- 
nan, which eventually renewed its claim 
upon Jerusalem, and in which that king- 
dom was ultimately merged. The great 
effort had failed. Europe had finally 
demonstrated its incapacity for corporate 
action. A so-called kingdom of Jerusalem 
survived, but its king did not reign 
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in the Holy City. From the Latin 
state itself religious fervour had perma- 
nently departed; but another century 
was to elapse before the men of the West 
ceased to be stirred by the crusading 
spirit. After that it became a vague 

dream, which never materialised itself. 
But during the hundred years following 
the Third Crusade a number of expeditions 
were undertaken, insomuch that historians . 
are not agreed as to which of them are 
entitled to the dignity of enumeration 
among the Crusades proper. One was 
organised by the German Emperor, Henry 
VI., before the twelfth ey closed ; 
but he died without personally taking 
part in it, and it ended in disaster. The 
vigour and resolution of the great Pope 
Innocent III. brought together a great 
armament for the Fifth Crusade, when the 
new century began; greed and Venetian 
diplomacy provided excuses for turning 
it into an attack on the Byzantine Empire 
instead of on the Turk, and its outcome 
was the temporary establishment of a 
Latin Empire at Constantinople. Other 
successful efforts followed, and at length, 
in 1228, the Emperor Frederic II. 


herr undertook the long-promised 
Failed sixth Crusade. Without a 


battle, he forced upon the Turks 
a treaty which surrendered Palestine 
once more to him as king of Jerusalem ; 
but he was-obliged to crown himself with 
his own“ hands, because no ecclesiastic 
would perform the function on behalf of 
the excommunicate emperor, who re- 
turned to Europe to carry on his contest 
with the papacy. Jerusalem remained in 
Christian hands for only a brief period. 

In 1249, Saint Louis led a Crusade, on the 
hypothesis that the gate of Palestine was 
in Egypt. Damietta was taken, but 
dissension and lack of discipline wrought .- 
the usual ruin. The Crusaders were trapped 
and overwhelmed; Louis himself was 
taken prisoner, and was released only 
on the payment of a heavy ransom. Once 
more, in 1270, Louis led a Crusade, but 
died when the expedition had landed. on 
the African coast. For a time the task 
was carried on by Prince Edward ot 
England; but his father’s death and his 
own accession to the English throne ag 
Edward I. demanded his return to his 
kingdom, with nothing accomplished be- 
yond the capture of Nazareth.. So ended 
the last serious attempt to recover the 
Holy Land for Christendom. 
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Falling under the fascinating spell of the great crusading movement, Louis IX. of France, better known as St. Louis, 
headed a Cansade in 1249, making for Palestine by way of Egypt. Trapped and overwhelmed by the enemy, the King 
of France fell into the hands of the Saracens, who demanded a heavy ransom for his release. Undaunted, however, by his 
il] success on this occasien, be led another Crusade in 1270, but died when the expedition had landed on the African coast. 
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WHAT THE 
CRUSADES 
DID FOR 
EUROPE V 


CRUSADES 


AND THEIR LEGACY TO THE MILITARY ORDERS 


"THE strife on the part of the Christians 
which had enfeebled their final powers 
of resistance had assumed enormous pro- 
portions in the last centuries. At Acre 
itself, in the 1257, war broke out 
between the Genoese and Venetians, 
The H in which also the Pisans and 
lie we 0, the ever-hostile Templars and 
ge Hospitallers were involved, 
. first on the side of the Genoese 
and then on the side of the Venetians. 
For two years iar battles were fought 
about Acre and Tyre, which cost the lives 
of twenty thousand men, occasioned losses 
of ships and property, and devastated 
the town of Acre so that it was almost 
annihilated. This was the beginning of 
the war between the two naval powers 
which lasted about one hundred and 
twenty-five years. In the first period 
the Genoese avenged themselves for being 
driven out of Acre by e ing, in their 
turn, the Venetians a Latins from 
Constantinople, while later they almost 
entirely destroyed the power of their 
weaker opponents, the Pisans. 

Under such conditions affairs in the Holy 
Land were trending to a catastrophe. It 
seemed at first possible to ward off destruc- 
tion dy the help of unexpected ailies. Since 
the beginning of the century, when the 
Mongols under Genghis Khan had made 
inroads into Western Asia, the Christians 
had cast a hopeful look towards them 
as a result of the naturally hostile attitude 
which they had adopted against Islam. 
The Crusaders had already fallen under 
the influence of the mysterious legend 
M of the Christian Prester John, 
. cagols, §=6who was to appear with an 

avour the 
Christians 2°™Y from the far west to 

help the Crusaders. In time 
rumours of the friendly feelings entertained 
by the Mongols for the Christians grew 
in force. Like his brother and overlord 
Mangu, Hulagu, a grandson of Genghis 
Khan, who conquered Bagdad and des- 
troyed the Abbasid caliphate, was entirely 

: @ 
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on the side of the Christians. His favourite 
wife was a Christian, and she was able to 
procure every advantage for her religion. 
Her son Abaka celebrated the Holy 
Communion with the Christians several 
times, and also again a few days before 
his death. His brother and successor, 
Tagudar Ogul, had been baptised as a 
child, a profession of faith which he 
afterwards most emphatically disavowed, 
for immediately on his succession to power 
he went over to Islam under the name 
of Ahmed-Sultan. 

The policy of the Ilkhans, which was 
friendly to the Christians, was again adopted 
by his nephew Argun, the eldest son of 
Abaka, who dethroned Ahmed after a short 
rule. From the days of the first Council 
of Lyons, 1245, until late in the fourteenth 
century their courts were open to am 
bassadors of the Popes and of the westerr 
princes, particulariy to Franciscan friars 
one while Argun, for his part, sent 
the Cowacid 2" ors to Rome and 
ofl yaus France. Thus the hopes that 

the Mongols would interfere in 
favour of the Syrian Christians against the 
power of Islam were justified,and the last 
council, held at Lyons in 1274, which con- 
sidered the affair of the Holy Land, was 
under the influence of the am ors of 
Abaka, who were present, and by thei 
own request received baptism. 

Unfortunately, however, this favourable 
attitude of the Ilkhans to Christianity 
subsided with the approaching decline 
of the empire. A defender of Islam 
appeared in the Sultan Rokn ed-din 
Bibars I. of Egypt, who resembled Saladin 
in his statesmanship and powers of organi- 
sation, and continued the religious war 
with, if possible, greater audacity and 
valour, certainly with more cunning, per- 
fidy, and cruelty. He resisted with such 
constant success the inroads of the Mongols 
in Syria, by which they had alréady con- 

uered Aleppo and Damascus, and pressed 
orward- to Gaza, that the last hopes of the 
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HN DEFENDING RHODES AGAINST THE TURKS 


oe the days of the Crusades had passed away the spirit of that great movement rentained, and showed itsel: 


the Brothers of St. John of the Hospital. On t 


state of their own, of which the centre was Rhodes. 


e south-west shores of Asia M 
That stronghold was subject to 


created, after 1306, a 
ttoman attacks, and 


inor the 


successfully resisted a great siege by the Turks from May till June, 1480; the knights surrendered only in 1522. 


Christians vanished. In the _ respites 
granted to him by the Mongols, Bibars 
epee with deliberate plans and aims. 

e led eight campaigns (1261-1274) against 
the Christians, during which Czesarea and 
Arsuf in 1265, Safed in 1266, Jaffa and 
Belfort in 1268, and soon afterwards 
Antioch, fell into his hands, and were 
terribly devastated. In 1271, after he 
had conquered a number of strong castles 
belonging to the military orders, among 
them the celebrated Castle Kurd 
belonging to the Knights of the 
Order of St. John, the remainder of 
the Frankish possessions fell like ripe 
fruit into the lap of his third successor, 
Saif ed-din Kalaun. For some time 
previousfy the Christians, having fully 
realised the impending destruction, had 


begun their retrogressign to the west 
and Cyprus. Before setting out, they 
were hastily selling their Nods or be- 
queathing them to the military orders, 
and rescuing documents and title deeds. 
On May 23rd, 1285, the castle of Margat, 
which belonged to the Hospitallers, and 
on April 26th, 1289, Tripolis, which had 
been weakened by civil strife, were both 
taken by the Egyptian who called him- 
self Malik el-Mansur. Now only Acre, 
Athlith, Beirut, Haifa, Sidon, Tortosa, and 
Tyre remained to the Christians, when 
in April, t291, Kalaun’s son, Malik el- 
Aschraf Salah ed-din Khalil, advanced to 
Acre with a powerful army. Once more 
marvellous deeds of bravery were achieved 
under the influence of the old crusading 
spirit, till on May 18th an assault of 
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extreme force led the infidels to their goal. 
Only a portion of the defenders escaped 
by sea; the majority of the inhabitants 
perished by the sword. 

The last heroic resistance of the Tempiars 
in their castle was ended, tén days after the 
conquest of the town, by the underminimg 
of the walls, which in their fall enguiled 
Christians and Mussulmans alike. That was 
the end. The last Christian possessions 
were either forsaken during the succeeding 
weeks by the imhabitants or given up 
after a short blockade. Thus the entire 
work of the Crusades was annihilated. 

Even with the complete loss of 
Syria the crusading spirit © 
by no means entirely dis- 
appeared. As it lived in 
the hearts of the pious, so 
it occupied the thoughts 
of politicians, aroused the , 
lust of adventure in the 
knights, and inspired the 
phantasy of the poets. | 


among which the hope . 
of an alliance with the 
Mongols, even if their 
conversion to Chmrs- 
tianity was no longer 
possible, pia an im- . 
part, while the 
enemy who had first to | 
be conquered—namely, — 
the Ottoman Turks— 
came more and more into 
prominence. But as their 


diverted 
between West and East of RS Lan 
into another direction ™ 

and compelled the West to fall back on a 
hardly maintained defensive position, so 
the spirit in which in the fourteenth 
century Crusades could be oonsidered and 
planned was essentially transformed. 

The papacy, which, immediately before 
and after the year 1291, under the un- 
welcome influence of the embassies from 
the East, had devised and set on foot 
many a fruitless effort to avert the fate 
of the kingdom which it had created, soon 
after realised that it had for ever lost the 
leading position which it had held when 
it had calied into, life and conducted the 
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advance towards Europe This picture of Catarina C 
the struggle Wasa” 's She Bdoca the wite oft the last last 


iI., and 
cour of the Republic of Yeninn 


wars of the (Cross. The cecumenical 
of the Church gives place to the 
development of national stability and 
territorial demarcation. While the First 
Crusade was distinguished by the efface- 
ment of natural differences and the unify- 
ing influence exercised on men’s minds by 
the thought of the ruling Church, the later 
Crusades became more and more the 
enterprises of mdividual nations. More- 
over in the fourteenth century a Crusade 
could no longer be regarded as an aim in 
itself, but rather as a means of effecting 
national and political designs and of 
expressing the adventurous spirit of in- 
dividual classes belonging 

to the several nations, 

among which, early and 

ate. the French nobility 

took a leading part. 

From its ranks were still 

drawn the outposts of 

western civilisation, the 

Frankish potentates in 

Greece, the lords of the 


Cypriote ki and 
also the noblest members 
of the military orders ; 


tions of ‘the West with 

| islam. 
aie ee Thus ail the plans 
tae which had been con- 
trived for future Crusades 
in succession by Popes, 
by a Roman emperor, by 
able men of affairs such 
as the noble Venetian 
Marino Sanudo, or by 
deep thinkers such as the 
Frenchman Pierre Dubois, 
served in execution only the purpose of 
advancing the mterests of the Venetian 
Republic or of the French knighthood. 
They do not belong to the history of the 
Crusades m its proper sense if one looks 

deeper than the name. 

Much more does the history of Frankish 
Cyprus deserve to be treated as a sequel 
to the Crusades. Its kings, sprung from 
the house of Lusignan—though after 
1267 only in the female line, while on the 
mate side they belonged to the Antioch- 
Tripolitan princely race of Bdéhemond, 
and in reality therefore to the house of 


the ncities 


ing 


THE PASSING OF THE CRUSADES 


_ Poitou—had, on account of their manifold 
claims to the inheritance by marriage, 
worn the crown of Jerusalem or held the 
regency in Palestine during the greater part 
of the thirteenth century. When crown 
and country were ultimately lost, many 
valuables which lay hidden in the land 
were brought over to Cyprus. Even 
before this the island, by constant inter- 
course with the West and with the Frank- 
ish colonies, had been richly sown with 
the seeds of culture, which now, when 
Cyprus had become practically the frontier 
of Catholic Christianity, yielded an abun- 
dant harvest. 

Commercial towns, like the settlements 
of the military orders, found in Cyprus a 
new home. Famagusta became a second 
Acre. There, thanks to a vigorous inter- 
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VENICE DOING HOMAGE 7G CATARINA CORNARO, QU 


the destruction of the Syrian empire, 
made its influence felt here also. Genoa 
took possession of Famagusta in 1373, 
and her monopoly of the commerce of 
this great harbour crippled the industrial 
strength of the island, while the strife 
which resulted, continuing almost a 
century, was fatal to the political power of 
Cyprus. Her last king, James II. (1460- 
1473), by his marriage with Catarina 
Cornaro sought the protection of «the 
Venetian Republic. Under its rule the 


power of Cyprus revived until August Ist, 
1571, when, after an eleven months’ siege, 
it fell into the hands of the Ottoman like 
the whole inheritance of the Crusades. 
The fate of Armenia was accomplished 
much earlier. In the second century of the 
Crusades the small Cilician state had 
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After the paintmg by Makart in the National Gallery of Verlin 


course carried on through the Syrian 
Christians, the papal prohibition of .com- 
merce, issued after the fall of Acre in the 
west but by no means inviolably kept, 
remained ineffectual, and the riches of the 
soil, increased by considerable agricultural 
industry and by an almost tropical climate, 
resulted in a very high level of cultivation, 
which almost exceeded that of the Syrians. 
Powerful rulers such as Hugo IV. (1324- 
1359) who helped the Hospitallers to win 
Smyrna, and Peter I. (1359-1369), who 
summoned an actual Crusade and from 
his own resources could provide means 
for a temporary conquest of Alexandria 
in 1365, maintained the small state at the 
height of its power. Decay approached 
first whef the quarrel of the great mari- 
time republics, which had already caused 


become, like Cyprus, a kind of offshoot of 
the crusading movement,\although it pre- 
served its national individuality and the 
proud traditions of its arms arad religion. 
After the fall of Acre the harbour of 
Lajazzo—now Ajas, opposite Alexan- 
drette—became for a long time equal to 
Famagusta as a centre of exchange 
between the East and the West,” chiefly 
because intercourse with the Orient was 
unresisted there, and the province of the 
Mongols on the frontiers of Western Asia 
touched the shores of the Mediterranean 
at this spot, so that Lajazzo became 
the western entrance of an empire which 
extended over a greater part of the 
world. Meantime the enmity of the 
Ilkhans, who at first had been allies of 
the Ottomans, and especially of the 
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Mamelukes, quickly annihilated the mili- 
tary power of this small state which had 
originally been so great. As early as 1347 
Lajazzo, which had already been plun- 
dered and laid waste more than once, fell 
a prey to the Egyptians, and the rest of 
the empire succumbed finally to an attack 
of the Mamelukes. The last ruler of a 
collateral branch of the Cyprian 


Withas®, Lusignans, Leo VI., who had 
Country escaped from captivity in Cairo, 


lived till 1393 in Paris as a prince 
without a country, having assumed the 
extraordinary title King of Madrid. 

It was reserved for the orders of knight- 
hood to carry on the traditions of the 
Crusades up to the threshold of modern 
times; or, rather, if one disregards the 
numerous imitations of the three great 
orders, especially in the west, this honour 
was reserved to the only one of them which 
was able to continue its existence as a 
kind of civil organisation. By reason of 
their rich possessions in Syria the orders 
assumed supreme civil authority, especially 
the Order of St. John, which already 
»xercised such rights in an almost un- 
limited measure on its chief castle, Margot, 
in North Sysia. The activity of the Teu- 
tonic Order—whose chief castle was 
Montfort, near Acre—on Syrian ground 
had always been much more moderate ; 
however, long before the loss of the Holy 
Land events had occurred which separated 
the fate of the order from that of Palestine, 
but made it appear the true heir of the 
crusading spirit and of the culture de- 
veloped By the crusading movement. 

On the other hand, the Order of Templars 
did not long survive the loss of Syria. 
Its capital was fixed till August r4th, 
1291, at “ The Pilgrim Castle,” Athlith, 
south of Haifa; and at Limasol, on the 
island of Cyprus, for two decades after the 
fall of Acre. From here the order made 
several attacks on the infidels. But its 
central stronghold lay in the west; here its 
members, 20,000 in number, 
living in the 10,000 “ Manors ”’ 
of the order, led the existence 
of an all-powerful nobility, 
exceedingly wealthy in estates and trea- 
sures, but hated by clergy and laity 
alike on account of their arrogance and 
encroachments. With the disappearance 
of greater projects in the East their zeal 
for power made itself sof necessity felt in 
the west. A state in embryo, like France, 
which was adwancing towards greater 
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consolidation and more modern organisa- 
tion, and which included the chief posses- 
sions of the orders, was constrained to 
feel their mere existence as a: thorn in 
its own flesh, and made strenuous efforts 
to extirpate this ‘imperium in imperio.”’ 
The annual revenues of the orders, if 
calculated according to present value, 
would amount to fifty million francs, while 
the French crown demesnes at that time 
did not bring in more than two million. 
Philip IV. availed himself of the feebleness 
of Pope Clement V. and the widespread 
belief in the heresy of the Templars, 
which was strengthened by their lame 
defence in the course of the papal lawsuil 
which was carried on from 1307 to 1314 
with all the devices and horrors of the 
Inquisition, and the abolition of the order 
was proclaimed on March 22nd, 1312. 
The burning of the Grand Master, James de 
Molay, at Paris formed theend. The lands 
belonging to the order in France and in 
some other states which followed Philip's 
example fell for the most part to the crown. 
The Hospitallers took possession of the 
remaining part of the property of the 
The Scle Templars, and to them also 
Heirs of the “2S . transferred everything 
Crusades Which had escaped the funeral- 
ile, the prison, or the cloister. 
Thus the “ Brothers of St. John of the 
Hospital’ remained sole heirs of the 
Crusades. Although they resembled the 
Templars in luxury and selfishness, and 
had by their constant and often bloody 
strife assisted in the downfall of the Syrian 
state, yet they showed at the beginning ot 
the fourteenth century such great martial 
zeal against the Mamelukes, Seljuks and 
Ottomans that they escaped the danger o1 
succumbing to the fate of the Templars. 
On the south-west shores of Asia Minor. 
principally on the islands off the coast, 
they created, after 1306, a state of theit 
own, of which the centre, after 1310, was 
Rhodes. Here, like the Frankish-Italian 
provinces, they formed on the soil of 
ancient Hellas and the Cyclades a strong 
outpost of Christendom against the ever- 
threatening Ottoman force. They out- 
lived the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
victoriously resisted the celebrated siege 
of Rhodes by the Turks from May till June, 
1480, and surrendered to them only on 
December 21st, 1522. After this, in 1527, 
they emigrated to Malta, whence they 
continued the fight against the infidels, 
in a Jess extensive way, for centuries. 
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WHY THE CRUSADES FAILED 
EUROPE’S GREAT DEBT TO THE HOLY WARS 


HE task of the Crusades remains un- 
accomplished to the present day; any 
modern attempt would from similar reasons 
be as ineffectual. The plan of the united 
countries of Europe, which Pierre Dubois, 
a bold innovator and clever thinker, whose 
flight of ideas was far ahead of the political 
line of thought of his time, called into 
existence for the deliverance cf Jerusalem 
did not come any nearer realisation than 
those of former times; and although it 
would. he easy at the present time to take 
the birthplace of Christianity from the 
hands of the Turks, the mutual jealousy 
of the western states would make it diffi- 
cult to establish a vigorous state there. 
Men have puzzled and striven over the 
reasons why the Crusades failed, without 
earnestly considering if their aim could 
be achieved at the present time. But the 
difficulties with which a modern Christian 
state of Jerusalem would find itself 
confronted were present to 


Crusaders’ . 
a greater degree during those 
thor centuries. Men confine them- 
selves to superficialities when 
they place the moral responsibility for 


the downfall of Christian Syria upon the 
strife between papacy and empire, between 
Greeks and Latins, Normans and Proven- 
cals, French and English, between the 
individual crusading states, Templars and 
Hospitallers, Genoese, and Venetians, or 
when they impute the whole blame to the 
selfishness and immorality of the Franks, 
and to their cynicism and lack of dis- 
cipline. All these were facts which accom- 
panied or resulted from the Crusades, and 
which could not be separated from the 
lan or accomplishment of the enterprise, 
Just like the secularisation of the Holy 
Wars and their issues. | 
It is just as superficial to argue that on 
account of the tremendous number of men 
Sacrificed in the Crusades no permanent 
occupation of Syria from the West could 
take place. The solution of the problem is 
rather to be sought in the rivalry between 


the lofty religious ideals and enthusiasm 
of the West and the trivial interests of the 
Syrian miniature states. Just as the ardent 
religious emotions of the Crusaders them- 
selves were often transformed in the Syrian 
harbours to worldly ambitions and sordid 
desires, so the crusading fever 


The Grave : 
of Crusading deg Duet paler ta be 
Enthusiasm mong ellers in Fales- 


tine, to whom, as they enjoyed 
the wealth and luxury of a colonial culture, 
it seemed futile to undermine the founda- 
tion of this culture by continual strife and 
bloodshed with their nearest neighbours. 

How thoroughly Frankish and Moslem 
ideas were fused in Syria is shown even in 
the twelfth-century records of the Arabs, 
whose higher culture quickened their 
insight for such things—e.g., the instruc- 
tive memoirs of the Emir of Schaisar, 
Usama ibn-Mumkidh. In the thirteenth 
century also we find further proof in the 
works of such Christian writers as James 
de Vitry, William of Tripolis, Ricoldo da 
Monte Croce, and several others, who 
make more direct allusions to the relations 
with Islam. In daily life, however, these 
relations are more distinctly marked than 
in literary productions, which are always 
somewhat restricted to the official view 
of things. That might be'sai@ to be true 
of the narrow sphere in whih people 
lived. Moreover, the hope, which was 
embodied in the great idea of the Crusades, 
of expanding the narrow boundaries and 
developing a fuller, freer life had vanished 
within a few decades, perhaps with the 
appearance of Genghis; and two genera- 
Soja tions after . Bohemond and 
Growike Godfrey restrictions were still 
Power iutther increased through the 
growing military and _ political 
consolidation of Islam. 

Thus the warlike spirit, which had always 
been highly valued and cherished, together 
with chivalry and knighthood, were fet- 
tered in their powers of action, and even 
if these had become free they could not 
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have succeeded here, where combination 
and unity were all-important, owing to 
the tendency of the medieval world 
towards dismemberment. While at home 
the feudal system had arisen naturally 
from the existing social and economic con- 
ditions, it was established abroad on a soil 
totally unsuited to it with such an exact- 
The Holy Ware @°"> and completeness that 
eas it weakened the central 
Tragi-Comedies POWET aS soon as the first 
strong impulses of the 
movement had somewhatrelaxed. Thanks, 
not to the exertions of the West, but to 
the weakness of the East, this moribund 
condition lasted a whole century. For 
lasting services either in war or to the state, 
it showed itself unfit, and the efforts of 
the West to help its more and more 
endangered outposts came to naught. 

From the Second Crusade onwards—the 
first expedition had achieved some results, 
although not proportionate to the effort 
expended—all the Holy Wars were nothing 
but great tragi-comedies, played on the 
stage of universal history. But the noblest 
emotions of the soul of the medieval age. 
the utmost exertions of its energy and of its 
heroism, the radiant glories of chivalry, 
and the bright religious enthusiasm were 
nothing but brilliant fireworks, useless for 
the desired end. The time was not yet 
ripe for the solution of such problems. 

But here is the essential point : that age 
was indeed capable of great aims and of 
inspired feelings, of heroic deeds also, if 
feelings and aims were enough to achieve 
these. And the equality of the masses, 
the uniformity of conditions, the want of 
individuality, made the expression of such 
feelings and aims on the part of the people 
as a whole more original, more impressive, 
more irresistible, than would be the case 
to-day. But what was wanting, and 
necessarily wanting to those times, was 
the well-thought-out combination and 
direction of the whole civilised world on a 
Wh single aim. That the Middle 

at the : 

Crusades “8°S Were a period of small 
Lacked States has been said in another 
connection; the forces of those 
centuries were confined and_ restricted. 
Where not arising out of the needs and 
sensibilities of the time, but transmitted as 
tradition from a richer and more all- 
embracing culture, higher ideas did indeed 
survive and act as guides to the aim of a 
world religion and a world monarchy ; but 
apart from those offices which served as 
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the bearers and preservers of such tradi- 
tions—the papacy and the empire—there 
was wanting every effective induaement, 
if not for the comprehension, at least for 
the accomplishment of such great general 
tasks. 

The Crusades exemplify the unfailing 
characteristic of medieval Europe; 
there were no combined political or 
military enterprises which were planned 
on a large scale, or which produced any 
lasting results. Such results were, as 
it were, only in passing, in the achieve- 
ments of lucky adventurers, won half 
by good fortune. The seizure of Italian 
territory by the Normans and_ their 
conquest of England form an example. 
On the other hand, the German emperors, 
even under favourable circumstances and 
by the expenditure of great forces, were as 
little able to cope with Italy as with the 
internal problems of their own nation. 
The fate of the Crusades was that of 
the imperial expeditions to Rome; the 
plan on which they were based belonged 
to the recognised horizon of the Orbis 
Romanus, of the universal state, while, on 
the other hand, the means 
on which they depended for 
success belonged to a very 
much narrower conception. 
The reason for the failure of the Crusades 
is expressed in these words. A project, 
which pre-supposed the idea of a world 
state, and which could be carried out only 
by an absolute military monarchy, men 
wished to accomplish by means of an 
organisation which had dismembered the 
state and diminished its powers; they 
wished to lay hold of the political, social, 
and economic forces of the East, which 
rested on the foundations of an ancient 
civilisation by means of the Feudal system, 
which had its roots in much more simple 
economic and social conditions. 

That the First Crusade, almost alone 
of all, had any success, although a 
pitiable one, in view of the enormous 
external demonstration of power with 
which Europe began it, was simply 
owing to the fact that the predominant 
military power of the East, at that time 
the Seljuk monarchy, had been, like the 
West, disintegrated by feudalism. That 
was perfectly recognised on the Moslem 
side; when Imad ed-din Zenki began 
again to combine the forces of dslam, and 
with this aim immediately created a 
kind of standing army, he forbade his 
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soldiers to acquire landed possessions ; 
that is, he put a bar to the decay of mili- 
tary monarchy in great and small fiefs. 
Thus the powerful kingdorn of the Atabegs 
was created, and only its re-dismember- 
ment under Saladin’s successors, the 
Ayubites, gave to the moderate momentary 
success of the Third Crusade an influence 
which lasted for another century. When 
an irresistible opponent to the Christians of 
Syria arose in the Mameluke state, then 
their end had indeed come. Unity was 
arrayed against disintegration, the state 
against the nobility. The work of the 
first Crusades was shattered through this 
contrast of the opposing outer forces, just 
as through the contrast of opposing cul- 
tures political and moral decay set in. 
That which remained over from the ferment 
of this period was the sole, but still a most 
important, contribution of the Crusades to 
the welfare of mankind. 

In the domain of everyday and domestic 
lite lie the most important points of contact 
of the two spheres of civilisation, hitherto 
sharply divided, which by means of the 
Crusades have had a beneficial influence 
The Crusades’ °™ the West. But here it is 
Contribution "eCeSSary to make a limita- 
to Manking 00. The diffusion of Moslem, 
above all of Arabic, culture in 
European life has been produced by con- 
tact in other spheres than that of the 
Syrian coast-line, and has been there able 
to work more quietly, but more contin- 
uously, and therefore perhaps more per- 
manently. 

The role of mediation on the part of the 
Byzantine Empire has been already indi- 
cated, but quite apart from this, the 
Norman kingdom of Lower Italy—estab- 
lished on a Saracen basis, with the state 
of Frederic II. immediately succeeding it 
on the one hand, the Iberian Peninsula, 
with its interpretation of Arabic and 
Christian Roman ideas, extending over 
nearly 800 years, on the other—had even 
before the Crusades produced a mixed 
civilisation, which was continued to a 
certain extent for some time after their 
decay. Whether the Arabic civilising 
influence perceptible in the West came in 
any individual instance through Spain, 
Italy, Byzantium, or Syria, it is extremely 
difficult to prove, and in the review of the 
Oriental sources of our medieval civilisa- 
tion special care is therefore required on 
this very point of evidence of origin. In 
doubtful cases the Crusades have the pre- 


sumption in their favour, because the 
points of contact were everywhere else 
very limited, and in any extension beyond 
these bounds could show but a limited 
effect—while the “ Orient ’”’ of the Cru- 
sades for practically two centuries had 
exercised an almost unbounded influence 
over.the West. Within these limitations, 


the European languages 
Hae! — themselves show, by the 
Peaceaees unusual abundance ~ of 


Oriental loan-words, what 
a mass of culture the West has received 
in these centuries from the Mohammedans. 
Only to mention a few, the words cotton, 


muslin, damask, baldachin (canopy), 
sofa, mattress, alcove, carafe (decanter), 
bazaar, barracks, magazine, arsenal, 


admiral, amulet, elixir, douane (customs), 
tariff, zechin, are cases of such Arabic 
loan-words. In the Romance languages 
a are particularly conspicuous. 

o give another illustration, the Cru- 
sades have brought over to the West a 
knowledge of the Eastern animal world, 
and still more of many cultivated plants. 
The cultivation of the sugar cane, together 
with its name, and that of syrup, became 
known to the majority of Crusaders 
only on Syrian soil. And from the same 
source come the sesame lily, the carob 
tree (Johannis brothaum), and _ saffron. 
Pistachio nuts and lemons still bear their 
Arabic names. Apricots were for a long 
time called ‘“‘ Plums of Damascus” ; 
damsons are Damascenes; the little 
shallot onion is really the ‘“ ascalonette,’’ 
the onion of Ascalon. And in the water- 
melon (Cttrullus vulgaris; also called 
‘“‘ Arbuse ’’), used to-day in Europe as an 
article of common food, ¢ame to Europe, 
if not from Syria, at all eventathrough the 
Crusades; the Arabic name “\pastéque ” 
has reached France, the Greek name 
‘“anguria ”’ is used in Italy. 

Of plants which are of industrial im- 
portance, cotton, the name of which is in 
The West's French ‘“ coton,”’ in German 
Debt to _,_Kattun,” hasan Arabic origin. 
the East _t first came into more exten- 
sive use in Europe through 
Syrian commerce, and brought with it the 
Arabic invention of cotton paper, in place 
of the less convenient parchment. Of 
other clothing materials, atlas (satin) and 
samite (velvet) bear at least Byzantine 
names, brought over with the objects 
themselves at the time of the Crusades. 
We learned then for the first time to 
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value and imitate the arts of carpet- 
weaving and embroidery. A knowledge 
of dyes and of dyeing materials came 
mostly from the East. Crimson and lilac 
are Arabic terms, as also azure and other 
shades of colour used in the escutcheons 
of the Crusaders. Very extensive were the 
changes in costume and clothing, the result 
The East as of trade intercourse, and the 
vo Penckar necessity of adaptation toother 
of the West “limatic conditions. To con- 
fine oneself to philology, came- 
lot, kaftan, burnous, even the cld Bavarian 
‘“‘joppe,” are Arabic words and objects. 
Besides many a new weapon and war- 
like ornament (target, chainmail, bow) 
we have also to thank the more luxurious 
East for the name and use of the slipper 
(pantoffel, pantoufle). From the East 
and Byzantium came, during the age of 
the Crusades, elegant fashions for ladies, 
objects for toilet use, and means for beau- 
tifying, such as rouge. Glass mirrors, 
instead of polished metal plates, were first 
known and valued in the East, and the 
use of vapour baths was first introduced 
from there. Such a striking innovation as 
the revived fashion of wearing the beard is 
the result of contact with the bearded sons 
of Mahomet. It was principally the 
sphere of luxury in which the closer inter- 
course with the East, and the increasing 
participation in its wealth, had permanent 
effect. A complete change in domestic 
and social life passed over the nobility 
and clergy, to be taken up soon afterwards 
by the most successful members of the new 
moneyed class—the citizens of the town. 
Mention must also be made of the 
technical and industrial inventions which 
the youthful civilisation of Europe derived 
from old Asia, of the already mentioned 
changes in weapons of attack and defence, 
and with them of tactics, and of the 
enormous acquisitions to architecture, of 
plainer ecclesiastical buildings and more 
ambitious ae monuments. If we pass 
rom such greater changes, 
ee which do not merely noe 
Lasers turning-points in the history 
of art, to the trivial and 
external, we shall hardly recognise customs 
which are everywhere in use to-day, such 
as the lighting of houses to express public 
joy, as borrowed from the Saracens, which 
they undoubtedly are. Ecclesiastical 
life itself bears witness to such enrich- 
ment from the East; the common use 
of the rose wreath in the thirteenth and 
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fifteenth certuries originates in an Oriental 
custom. Oriental myths found their way 
into literature, as in the “‘ Squieres Tale” 
of Chaucer. 

The two crusading centuries coincide 
with the period in which the papacy, 
although often violently opposed, still, 
judged by the claims of the- Gregorian 
system, in the main victorious, stands at 
the head of the western world. The 
Church of Rome as leader of the Holy 
Wars had at this time reached the summit 
of her power and of her universal supre- 
macy, and while she subjected the minds 
of men to herself, she exercised at the. 
same time an influence in temporal 
matters never seen before or since; the 
levying of the Crusade tithes is a very 
palpable proof of this influence. 

Meanwhile, we have already seen, in our 
first review of the mpressions made by the 
Crusaders on the West, why a secularist 
reaction of necessity immediately followed 
the overstraining of the Church’s share 
in the Crusade idea. That lay primarily 
in the inner nature of things, in the 
necessity of moving purely worldly forces 
for the attainment of a sacred 
aim. The rest—also already 
estimated—was the result of 
closer contact with Islam and 
its confessors. In the twelfth century this 
contact had already been sufficiently close, 
as long as the forces on both sides were 
equally balanced. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury there resulted from it the permanent 
influence of a superior culture which had 
demonstrated its efficiency by political 
success. 

It finally came to this, that a mis- 
sionary like Ricoldo da Monte Croce 
held up the Mohammedans to his own 
fellow-Christians as models worthy of 
imitation with respect to moral serious- 
ness and austerity of manners, religious 
faith, zeal for knowledge, sociability 
with strangers, and harmony among 
themselves ; and so there remained but 
little of the zeal for warfare which was 
characteristic of the preaching of the 
crusading period. 

Moreover, the accompanying alienation 
from a system which has made every 
spiritual emotion subject to the ecclesias- 
tical conception, produced out of the 
gloomy fanaticism of the ascetic the spirit 
of a healthy secularism, which re-awakened 
or re-created chivalry, homage to women, 
joy of life, and love of song. _ Quite in the 
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midst of a movement which the Church 
had created out of the spirit of religious 
repression, renunciation of the world, and 
the exercise nf penance, there were forced 
on the minds of the Crusaders, through 
the mere extension of their intellectual 
horizon, the hitherto unsuspected great- 
ness, wealth, and beauty of the wide world. 

Half-way in this development from 
the self-tormenting renunciation of the 
world to the most decided acceptance 
of it there stands the spirit of chivalry 
bern of the union of inspired ecstasy with 
the new secularism, a peculiar blending of 
fanatical devotion, of enthusiastic bravery, 
and of passionate love—all features which 
can be traced directly to the influences 
and impressions of the Crusades—to their 
ecclesiastical guiding ideas, as well as to 
their Virgin worship, a blending of en- 
thusiasm and refined sensuousness, to the 
love of battle with its growing worldly 
impulses, and, not least, to the vision of a 
strange world of wonders. 

On the soil of the Crusades chivalry 
became the formative influence of the 
later centuries of the Middle Ages. It 
ae created a whole system of social 
Cresadiag T°Sulations, of courtly customs, 

, d of refined culture, in the 
Chivalry ” ; ? 

centre of which stand, along- 
side the tournament, the love of 
romancing, and a hitherto unknown 
graceful homage to women. Not by chance 
is the first troubadour, Count William of 
Poitou, also the first Crusader poet who is 
known by name to us; the age has 
dawned when the theme of chivalric love 
rules the poetry of Provence as well as 
that of Germany, and, like the ‘“ Minne- 
lied,”’ the popular and court epic shows 
at every step traces of the East. But in 
this new social edifice which the Crusades 
erected as the consummation of medizval 
culture there came forth unmistakably 
the special tendency of this period of 
perfection and transition to destroy its 
own creations. With unexpected rapidity 
the beautiful world of tournaments and 
love and song sank into decay. 

It would lead us too far to examine 
in detail the causes of its decay; there 
can, however, be no doubt of this, that 
the keen morning air, descending from 
the fields of action of the Crusades, blew 
so cuttingly on the dreamland of the 
Middle Ages, with its chivalric ideas, 
that it faded away and vanished for ever. 
New and far more permanent conditions 


of life in the Western world were created: 
by the economic movement of the 
Crusades, which in its course elevated 
the hitherto lower ranks of labour, trade 
and commerce—in short, the middle 
class. When Europe entered on the 
Crusades, she stood for the greater part 
still in the agricultural stage, in that of 
the so-called natural economy, 


aia . with its separate self-sufficing 
Celture social units, devoting thém- 


selves to the production of all 
the necessities of life, without desire for 
interchange with other communities. In 
this primitive condition, which does not 
recognise labour and trade as distinct” 
callings, and which had hardly need of 
commerce, the possession of land was the 
only source of power; its favoured pos- 
sessors, the nobility and clergy. were the 
only cultured classes, and feudalism was 
the most suitable, if not the only possible 
form of government. This form of govern- 
ment was indeed brought from Syria, 
but the state which had been erected 
there on quite other foundations of a 
richer culture had also necessarily to 
fall to ruin. So much the more did the 
economic forms which we meet with on 
this old field of civilisation take root and 
thrive. Remains of the old financial 
system had been everywhere preserved 
in the West together with the original 
forms of barbaric culture, and the transi- 
tion from the lower to the higher economic 
stage would have been also completed in 
the course of inner European development. 

In Italy, the country most nearly 
affected, which had, even before the 
Crusades proper, experienced the blessing 
of international intercourse, this new spirit 
was first awakened, nourishedafrom those 
springs which flowed towards it through the 
activity of the Syrian ports; Venice and 
Genoa, into whose lands Eastern trade, 


after driving back much Italian, French, 


and Spanish competition, 
gathered itself, were the first to 


gradually 


popes den 10e! it, and soon became its 
Days pioneers across the as yet inhos- 


pitable Alpine passes, into the 
land of the Germanic barbarians. Then 
dawned the golden days of Augsburg, 
Niirnberg, Bourges, and Liibeck; the 
golden age of Upper German trade pre- 
supposes the changed routes of the Crusade 
period, just as Crusaders showed the way 
to Flemish and Hanseatic navigation. 
CLEMENS KLEIN 
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THE PORT OF BYZANTIUM IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 
a From the original drawing by W. E. Wigfull 
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COMMERCIAL RIVALRY INTHE LEVANT 
THE EFFECT OF THE CRUSADES ON COMMERCE 


SINCE the beginnings of authentic his- 
tory, since the times of the Phcenicians, 
Hellenes, Carthaginians and Italians, the 
Mediterranean Sea has been the scene 
of intercourse between races and of 
commercial activity more important and 
far-reaching in their effects than—at 
least in ancient times—have been wit- 
nessed by any other portion of the earth. 
Finally, the Romans united all the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean coast under 
their dominion ; and when the economic 
and political downfall of the western 
empire took place, together with the 
development of a new Europe as a result 
of the migration of nations, the eastern 
empire still remained firm, maintaining 
both its dependencies and its civilisation, 
and renounced neither its 


Leagan cee commercial nor, theoretic- 
Canacacad ally, its political supremacy 

over the whole Mediterra- 
nean region. During the seventh century 


Mohammedanism forced its victorious 
way to the Mediterranean, and within a 
surprisingly short time gained dominion 
over the half of its coasts. 

Thus three great spheres, Of civilisation 
came into contact on the shores of the 
sea which washes three continents: the 
Western Christian, or Latin, the Eastern 
Christian, or Byzantine, and the Moham- 
medan. Consequently a struggle for polit- 
ical and economic supremacy between the 
three great spheres of civilisation followed 
as a historical necessity. The victory 
was won by the Western Europeans, 
who of all competitors had the poorest 
outlook at’ the beginning of the contest. 
Before the Arabian conquests—that is 


to say, during the first half of the seventh 
century—the trade of the Mediterranean 
region still continued in the hands of 
the Eastern Romans. The Balkan penin- 
sula as far north as the Danube, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, the northern coast 
The Great of Africa to Mauretania, parts 

of Italy, anc, until the year 631, 
Siecle a large portion of Spain, were 
all under the dominion of the 
Byzantine Empire. Trade, both foreign 
and domestic, was carried on by Greeks, 
Syrians, and Jews. Constantinople and 
Alexandria were the two great centres 
of commerce, although the cities of Syria, 
Asia Minor, Thessalonica, and Carthage 
continued to maintain a commercial 
activity that had been carried on from the 
earliest times. 

Merchandise from India and China was 
be ie to Byzantium via the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and various overland 
routes that passed through the interio1 
of Asia. Byzantium was thus 9 centre ot 
the carrying trade between east nd west, 
the possession of which has ever been 
a token of control of the world’s traffic. 
Another branch of Byzantine commerce 
was the domestic industry of silk-weaving. 
The Byzantine gold coinage. the gold 
“solidus”? of Constantine—worth about 
twelve shillings and sixpence, in later 
times called the ‘‘ byzantine,’ or 
bezant—became almost a universal stan- 
dard of value; even Byzantine silver 
currency was accepted by foreign mer- 
chants so long as it maintained its face 
value. The commercial supremacy of 
the Eastern Romans passed away with 
the Arab conquests. Egypt and Syria, 
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commercially the most active of all the 
Byzantine provinces, were the first to 
fall into the power of the caliphate ; 
the coast lands of Northern Africa followed 
somewhat later—Carthage, rebuilt by 
the Romans, being again destroyed, and 
"Tunis taking its place—and the more 
important islands of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. In the year 827 the 


ipa fo Saracens occupied Sicily and 
Em ae Southern Italy, and this also 

si was at the cost of the Roman 
Empire. It is true that the attacks of 


the Arabs upon Constantinople were met 
by a stout resistance on the part of the 
Byzantines ; the capital and the continued 
control of the Mediterranean trade were 
rescued by the use of Greek fire; but 
the empire, hard pressed by Slavs and 
Bulgarians, and at the same time con- 
stantly diminishing in extent in Europe 
as well as in Asia, lost. its position as 
the leading power of the world during 
this period of uninterrupted affliction 
and embarrassment. . 7 

The caliphate, however, which first had 
to carry on devastating wars against united 
Europe in arms and later became organised 
as a power, did not gain the supremacy 
which Byzantium lost, for the new Euro- 
pean nations gradually absorbed eastern 
wealth and power. Since the ninth century 
there had been an increasing number of 
foreign commercial depots in Constanti- 
nople and settlements of merchants, at- 
tracted or kept by the trade of the Golden 
Horn. As the Byzantines no longer 
journeyed to foreign lands the foreigners 
came to them. The active trade of Con- 
stantinople became a passive one; its 
entire life was derived from foreigners. 

There was even a Mohammedan immigra- 
tion to Byzantium, where finally a mosque 
was built for them; here, as in Alexan- 
dria and in Antioch, the spirit of trade was 
more powerful than religious differences. 
The Red Sea having lost its importance 
for the Indian trade, to which 
the choking up of the old canal 
of Rameses may have in part 
contributed, the most import- 
ant commercial route from India to the 
west was by the Persian Guf and over- 
land througa the domains of the caliphate ; 
even the Central Asian commercial routes 
‘neat through Mohammedan territory 

fore they reached their goal at the 
Caspian and Black Seas. Since Con- 
stantinople was gow the centre for traffic 
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in the spices and other merchandise of 
South-eastern Asia, the peoples of Western 
Europe were compelled to journey thither, 
for they did not care to dispense with 
these products, and at that time trade 
with the Levant could be more conveni- 
ently carried on through Constantinople 
than by any other route. 

Thus a period of maritime and commer- 
cial expansion dawned for the peoples of 
Europe when Byzantium lost its former 
spirit of enterprise under the pressure of 
unfavourable circumstances. The ten- 
dency of this earliest commercial develop- 
ment of the young nations of Western 
Europe was towards the east—the same 
direction as that taken by the colonising 
expeditions of the Teutonic race from 
the time of the Carlovingian dynasty. 

The first cities to enter into trade 
with the Eastern Roman seaports were the 
Italian towns which at least nominally 
recognised the sovereignty of the Byzan- 
tine emperor. Indeed, almost all com- 
munities that were neither under the rule 
of the Lombards nor of the Saracens stood 
in a like relation of partial dependence to 
When Pisa the Eastern Roman Empire. 
Rose Besides Bari, Brindisi, Taranto, 
wes Salermo, Naples, and Gaeta, 

Amalfi and Venice belonged 
especially to this class. Amalfi, which at 
least as early as the tenth century main- 
tained relations with the Mohammedan 
countries of the East, with Egypt and Syria, 
imported Greek wares, and was ‘even 
able to maintain its economic :position 
after its conquest in 1073. by the Normans 
under Robert Guiscard, the sworn enemy 
of the Byzantines. Its fall as a commer- 
cial power was brought about’ by the 
rivalry of Pisa, which in 1135-1137 attacked 
and conquered it. , 

More fortunate than Amalfi, Venice 
soon rose to the position of mistress of 
Mediterranean commerce. The city on 
the lagoons also recognised the suzerainty 
of the Eastern emperor, and consequently 
obtained for her citizens the right to 
settle in Constantinople. In spite of 
religious differences, ever since the ninth 
century Venice also had been engaged in 
active trade with the cities of. Egypt and 
Syria. The prosperity. of Venice was due 
primarily to her favourable geographical 
situation, and this advantage remained 
to her so long as the Mediterranean con- 
tinue to be the centre of the world’s 
commerce. The Venice of the Middle Ages 
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controlled an exceptionally extcnsive 
sphere of distribution. Situated at the 
northern end of the Adriatic Sea, the city 
was within a short journey of the Alpine 
passes ; the rich plain of the Po lay behind 
it, the western coast of the Balkan 
peninsula and the approaches to the 
lands of the Save and the Danube before it. 
The two political parties of the city, the 
Byzantine and the Italian, represented two 
complementary commercial interests—the 
importation of commodities from the 
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the Venetians also, and they had defeated 
Robert Guiscard at Durazzo in Albania ; 
the Emperor Alexius I. (Comnenus) granted 
them the right of commerce, duty free, 
with the whole of the eastern empire in 
1082. In former days the Venetians had 
been compelled to pay two solidi on the 
entrance of every ship into port, and 
fifteen on its departure. From this time 
forth their position in regard to commercial 
trading with the East was the more eit- 
viable one of the “ most-favoured nation.” 
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PERSIAN AMBASSADORS BEFORE THE DOGE AND THE COUNCIL OF VENICE 


The Venice of the Middle A 
extensive sphere of distribution. Both th 


8 rose to the proud position of mistress of Mediterranean commerce and cQatrolled an 
e eastern and the western empires courted her favour, and in the 


ve illus- 


tration we see Persian ambassadors and merchants discussing matters of business with the Doge and the Conuncil. 
Fromm the painting by Callari Ver 


Fast and the exportation of merchandise 
into the various neighbouring regions of 
consumption. Moreover, both the eastern 
and the western empire courted the 
favour of Venice, which adroitly balanced 
between them; and thus at an early 
age the Venetians obtained the right 
of unrestricted trade with both. 

When the Byzantines lost Southern Italy 
to the Normans they showered favours 
upon Venice, nominally subject but prac- 
tically independent, in order to win her 
alliance. In fact, the constant grasping 
for territory of the Normans threatened 


By the time when Venice gained this 
predominance at the Golden Horn, Pisa 
and Genoa had reached a commanding 
position in the western end of the Medi- 
terranean; inasmuch as the decline of the 
caliphate at Bagdad had caused a general 
weakening of Islam, the seaports of Western 
Italy had been able not only to clear Sar- 
dinia of the Saracens, but also to extend 
their power over several strongholds on 
the northern coast of Africa. Just as the 
Venetians in Greece, the citizens of Pisa 
obtained freedom from all customs duties 
in the empire of the Zeirites. In the 
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‘meanwhile, the Norman conquest of 
Southern Italy and Sicily had begun. The 
Pisans and Genoese also took part in this 
struggle, for it was clearly to their interest 
that.the way to the East should be ren- 
dered open and secure. As Wilhelm Heyd 
tt in his history of Levantine commerce, 
he maritime traffic between Spain, 
Effect of _, Southern France, and Western 
the Crusades Italy on the one hand, the 
on Commerce Levant and Northern Africa 
. onthe other, equally affected 
Sicily midway between ... where the letters 
patent of the Norman kings promised a 
cordial reception to merchants, and consuls 
of their own nation, or, at least, fellow- 
countrymen settled there, gave them every 
assistance.” Thus Pisans and Genoese 
journeyed to Egypt and Syria even before 
the time of the Crusades, and also con- 
voyed pilgrims to the Holy Land, which 

d become very difficult of access ever 
since the rise of the Seljuk dynasty. 

The Crusades led to a complete trans- 
formation in the commercial relations with 
the Levant. Of the tremendous, and for 
the most part wasted, power expended by 
the nations of Western Europe in order to 
become and to remain masters of the Holy 
Land, at least a certain portion profited 
the maritime provinces, whose centre of 
gravity had for centuries been inclined 
toward the east. . After the establishment 
of the first crusading states, the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, with its dependent princi- 
palities: of Edessa, Antioch, and Tripolis 
(1097-1100), a new field of activity was 
opened up to Italians, Provencals, and 
Catalonians. Above all, an opportunity 
was offered them for crossing the bound- 


aries of Asia, under the protection of: 


western laws and institutions. 

"There was also the possibility of winning 
new privileges, for the Franks or Latins re- 
quired a constant traffic with the East, and, 
therefore, could not dispense with the ser- 
vices of the navigators of Southern Europe, 
The Good whom they employed in trans- 
Fortune of porting not only merchandise 

but men. Soon they acquired 
the possession of entire streets 
and quarters in the cities of the Crusaders, 
and also of land, upon which the Syrian 
peasants were compelled to labour as 
serfs. These Southern Europeans were 
also free from taxes—indeed. they often 
obtained for themselves a portion of the 
duties collected. The local authorities 
were not eppomied by the king, but 
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by the mother city. Trade was not 
difficult, for the coveted luxuries and 
spices of the tropics were transported by 
the Arabs to the western extremity of 
Asia via the old commercial routes, without 
the assistance of Europeans. Nor would it 
have been advisable for Christian mer- 
chants to set foot on the desert trails or 
the pilgrim roads of Mohammedan Asia. 
The dangers of traffic by sea between 
South-western Europe and the Levant 
were lessened by the use of convoys, which 
twice a year brought cargoes of European 
merchandise of metal and wood, arms and 
cloth, returning with a freight of silk, glass, 
cotton, sugar, and spices from the East. 
When the kingdom of Jerusalem fell, 
in 1187, to rise again nominally in 12209, 
the Western Europeans lost their Syrian 
possessions, together with all the feudal 
rights appertaining to them. However, 
a few seaports remained in their hands 
until the end of the thirteenth century, 
and more than this was not needed by 
the Frankish merchants in order to main- 
tain their commercial connections. Even 
after the evacuation of Acre, in 1291, and of 
Tyre and Sidon in 1295, direct 


a traffic between Europe and 
in Danses Syria was not entirely sus- 


pended. In the meanwhile, 
Western Europe was amply compensated 
elsewhere for what had been lost in 
Syria. After the arrival of the first 
army of Crusaders in Constantinople, in 
1096, the policy of the Greeks had 
become unfavourable to the . western 
nations. In fact, the sword of destruction 
was suspended over the Greek Empire. 
Fach Crusade that passed through its 
territory threatened its existence, and the 
Normans of Southern Italy were still 
busied with their old schemes of conquest. 
In order to divide their enemies, the 
Byzantines continued to shower privileges 
upon the Italians, granting to all the same 
favoured position that up to this time 
had been enjoyed by the Venetians alone. 
However, this action of the Eastern Roman 
Government was not at all in harmony with 
thespirit of hostility to foreigners shown by 
the populace. They had just cause of com- 
plaint against the Latins, and especially 
against the Venetians, who had robbed th 
not only of their foreign trade, but of a con- 
siderable part of their domestic traffic, 
who paid no customs duties, and who 
showed plainly enough the pride of 
mastery felt bya TiSINg, active race towards 
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a decaying people that would not attribute 
thé results of its inactivity. to itself but 
to the influence of the foreigners. The re- 
action against the ascendancy of the hated 
intruders made itself felt in a treacherous 
manner. In i171 the Greek empcror, 
Manuel I., was compelled by the pressure 
of public opinion to issue a secret order in 

accordance with which all the 


la bites Venetians in the empire were im- 
the Latins prisoned, and their possessions 


seized. Venice answered this 
demonstration of hostility by entering into 
an alliance with the Normans, with the 
result that the Byzantines immediately 
endeavoured to make peace again. 

Soon, however, a still heavier blow was 
dealt, this time not only to the Venctians 
but to all the Latins. It was an act of 
national revenge similar to that once 
executed by the oppressed Asiatics upon 






the Romans in the days of ee 


Mithradates the Great. In 
consequence of a mandate 
issued by the [emperor An- 
dronicus J. in 1182, all @&* 
the Latins in the empire gf 
were suddenly attacked and | 
either massacred or sold as 
slaves. Nothing could now ‘%& 
save the Byzantines from the . 
vengeance of Western Europe, 
although, after the overthrow 
of Andronicus, the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus indemnified the 
Pisans and Venetians so far as 
was possible, and restored to 
them their former rights and privileges. 
None of the weak Byzantine governments 
were in a position to offer any surety that 
atrocities such as those of 1171 and 1182 
would not be repeated. However, common 
action against the Greeks was prevented by 
the rivalry of the Italian maritime states ; 
single citiés were powerless to deal out any 
effectual punishment to the great and still 
financially powerful eastern empire. 
When, owing to the sudden death of the 
brilliant Hohenstauffen emperor, Henry 
VI., in 1197, the danger that had long 
threatened the Eastern Roman Empire 
from Southern Italy was averted, the 
Venetians, and they alone, had an oppor- 
tunity both for revenge and for the attain- 
ment of future security. Doge Enrico 
Dandolo, powerfully aided by fortune, 
succeeded in directing the Fourth Crusade, 
in 1202, against Constantinople. Almost 
the entire Byzantine Empire fell a prey to 
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MARCO POLO 
He was only fifteen when he set 
out from Venice to walk to China 
with his father and uncle; he grew 
up at the court of Kublai 
and rose to honour and wealth. 


the victorious Latins, and Count Baldwin of 
Flanders and Hainault ascended the throne 
of the “Latin Empire,’’ which existed 
from 1204 to 1261. At the division of the 
Greek Empire three-eighths fell to the 
share of the Venetians, an amount equal 
to that granted to the new emperor. . They 
retained possession of their share even 
after the fall of the ‘Latin Empire.” 
The Jand consisted of strips of coast and 
islands, widely separated from one another, 
it 1s true, but capable of yielding great 
profit. Now for the first trme the Vene- 
tians established themselves in the lands 
about the Black Sea and absorbed them all 
into their economic sphere of influence. 
The medieval expansion of the Western 
Europeans over the Levant attained to its 
greatest extent when the Greek Empire 
was re-established with the assistance of 
the Genoese in 1261. The rivalry between 
= - the Ligurian and Adriatic 
capitals led to a healthy com- 
petition which was by no 
means detrimental to the 
policy of  self- preservation 
pursued by the Byzantines. 

During the second half of 
the thirteenth century the 
Genoese penetrated farther 
into Asia than any Western 
European merchants before 
them. <A region of colonies 
such as had existed in Hellenic 
times arose about the Black 
Sea, of which the chief towns 
were Kaffa, or Feodosia, and 
Tana, or Azov. From this district the 
Black-Sea-China commercial highway ex- 
tended through Turkestan and Dzoun- 
garia to the Pacific coast. Missionaries 
and merchants brought to the West 
fabulous stories of the wonders of Nature 
and the civilisation of the Farthest East. 
As a rule, however, these tales had no 
effect except upon western Imagination; 
fully another century and a half were to 
pass before imagination became 
transformed into action, and 
the apparently fruitless under- 
takings of casual adventurers 
were to awaken once more in the glorious 
discoveries of the Age of Conquest. 

The journeys of Marco Polo (1271— 
1295), who may be taken as a represenfa- 
tive Asiatic explorer of the time, would not 
have been practicable had it not been for 
the existence of one of. the greatest king- 
doms of conquest known to history—the 


han, 
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Mongolian Empire, founded by Genghis 
Khan in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, about 1220. During the years 
¥1240—I242 hordes of Mongolians en- 
croached on the borders of the Western 
European sphere of civilisation, and for 
two centuries a large portion of Russia 
was ruled by Asiatic conquerors. A)- 
though during early times the East had 
repeatedly advanced against the West, 
such attacks had always had their origin 
in the power of expansion of races related 
to the Mediterranean peoples, Semites or 
Eastern Aryans. But with the advance 
of the Huns a period of repeated inroads 
of Mongolian races—Avars, Bulgarians, 
Magyars, Seljuks, and Ottomans—began, 
which threatened and indeed narrowed 
the territories of the stationary Indo- 
Germanic peoples quite as much as the 
great .Arabic Berber invasions of the 
eighth and ninth centuries had done to the 
southern or Mediterranean region. 

When, in 1368, the native Ming dynasty 
again closed .China—which had just been 
freed from the Mongols—to western im- 
migration, the Ottoman Turks 


Daiaara the had already crossed the Helles- 
Levant pont and taken possession of 


Gallipolis in 1357. This was 
the turning-point in the history of Southern 
European dominion and commerce in the 
Levant. Each square mile of ground 
conquered and occupied by the Turks 
was from all points of view irrevocably 
lost to the Christian nations of the West. 
However, Constantinople and the Black 
Sea region still remained to them. The 
Mongolians again advanced, destroyed 
the army of the Turks, and thus procured 
a respite of half a century for the Eastern 
Roman Empire. After the second Mongol 
storm had abated, in 1405, the Turks re- 
turned, reconquered the Balkan countries, 
and finally turned their arms against Con- 
stantinople. The fall of this city in 1453 
marks not only the end of the Byzantine 
Empire, but also that of Western European 
dominion in the Levant. The Genocse 
abandoned their colonies on the Black Sea 
in 1475. After this date Italian merchants 
were still to be seen in the Turkish Levant, 
but they became more and more isolated 
and unprotected and possessed of fewer 
rights. The Ottoman Turk locked up the 
Bosphorus and put the key into his pocket. 

After. the fall of the eastern empire the 
Venetians still possessed considerable 
remains of the plunder they had secured at 


the time of the Crusade of 1204. Man 
years were yet to pass before the Turkish 
sultans succeeded in wresting from them 
all their islands and strips of coast ; even 
after the Morea was taken from Venice 
at the Peace of Passarowitz in 1718 she 
still retained the Ionian Islands and the 

Dalmatian-Istrian coast. 
After the Crusades, Alex- 
teu Ocean dria had once more become 
oute to the : 

East Indies the chief centre of Indo-Euro- 
pean commerce; Cairo also, with 
its dense population and bazaars, offered 
many inducements to European merchants. 
However much they had to suffer from 
the fanatical hatred of the Mohammedans 
for foreigners, as well as from the thieving 
government of pashas, their gains in trade 
acted as balm to all the ill-usage they 
received. They defied the papal prohibi- 
tion to furnish munitions of war to the 
unbelievers, and soothed their consciences 
by the purchase of indulgences. But even 
before the Turks came to Egypt another 
event of note in the world’s history had 
already begun to cast its shadow over the 
commerce of the Levant. This was the 
discovery by the Portuguese of an ocean 
route to the East Indies in 1498. The spice 
trade of Venice decreased with ominous 
rapidity ; indeed, it had never been any- 
thing better than traffic at second or third 
hand. Lisbon now recetved merchandise 
directly from the places of production and 

became the first spice market of Europe. 
At about the same time that the Portu- 
guese depleted the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, Damascus, Alexandria, and 
Cairo fell into the hands of the Ottoman 
sultan (1517-1518)—a concurrence of 
events that ruined the commerce of 
Egypt, and greatly injured Mediterranean 
trade in general. ‘Th Mediterranean 
became more and more a rather dang-rous 
cul de sac, with a considerable coasting 
trade, it is true, but one that lacked con- 
tinental importance ; in fact, the former 
centre of the maritime com- 


ere merce of the world became 
Mi editercaucaa transformed intoa permanent 


theatre of war, where Mo- 
hammedan East and Christian West were 
constantly fighting their battles. Just as 
it had been during the heyday of mis- 
management by the Roman Republic, the 
Mediterranean now became once more a 
scene of uninterrupted piracy; nor did 
this state of affairs cease until the conquest 
of Algiers by the French in 1830. 
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BEGINNINGS OF WESTERN COMMERCE 
AND ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE RELATIONS 


HE inland seas of Northern Europe are 
separated from the Mediterranean 

by the entire width of the continent. 
gradually diminishing in extent toward 


the West. Just as in the pre-Christian 
period, so in the following thirteen 
Geos centuries communication and 
Traders in traffic were carried on between 
England the northern and southern 

coasts of Europe chiefly by 
means of overland routes. The way by 


sea around Spain—dreaded alike by 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans—was 
still avoided. Not until the year 1317 
did Venetian and Genoese mariners begin 
to make regular voyages to the coasts of 
England and Holland, and even then they 
occasioned no injury to the traffic of the 
overland routes. 

Already at that time a sharply defined 
intermediate zone of commerce and com- 
munication had come into existence, con- 
sisting of the central countries of Western 
Europe at a distance from the Mediter- 
ranean: Upper Germany, the Rhenish 
provinces, what is now Belgium (Flanders 
and Brabant), and North-eastern France. 
These central regions, with their large 
resources, their dense populations, al- 
ready divided on an orderly social system, 
and their far-reaching lines of communi- 
cation, held the commerce of Europe fast 
to its old continental routes and stations. 

If the commercial position of Italy 
was founded upon the idea of world 
commerce—that is to say, the importation 
of the natural products of the tropics— 
into lands of a more temperate 
zone, her supreme position in 
the European markets was also 
due to her own subtropical 
products, and even more so to her indus- 
trial activity, which rested upon Byzan- 
tine-Oriental foundations. To a still 
greater extent the economic importance 
and prosperity of the central countries 
of Europe depended on manufacture 
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and exchange rather than on the produc- 
tion of raw materials. On the other hand, 
the region surrounding the inland seas of 
Northern Europe was of the greatest im- 
portance to the trade .in natural products 
obtained from all countries whose rivers 
flowed into the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Moreover, by reason of its -inferior 
culture, this region formed a natural 
area of consumption for wares manu- 
factured by the more developed peoples 
of the south, and for the luxuries of 
other zones which passed through so 
many hands on their journey to the north. 
Such countries, rich in natural resources 
but poor in civilisation, require a com- 
mercial, in fact, a general economic 
guardianship until they have attained 
their economic majority. Geographical 
situation and an advanced state of develop- 
ment in municipal affairs caused the Low 
Germans of Germany proper 


hal and of the colonial regions to 
No Heroes the east of the Elbe to take 


upon their shoulders the 
economic guardianship of the Germanic, 
Letto-Slavic, or Finnic, races of the north 
and east of Europe as an unavoidable 
historical necessity. The fact that these 
isolated, loosely united city communities. 
left by the emperor and the empire to their 
own devices, and torn by the feuds of the 
nobility, were able to undertake such a 
task was due to the imfluence of the 
(serman Hansa. Nevertheless, the story 
of the Hanseatic League seldom furnishes 
us with a cause for indulging in that 
enthusiasm which, according to Goethe, 
is the best thing we get from history. 
Certain bourgeois romanticists with re- 
publican tendencies have not only ¢n 
veloped the Hansa in a deceptive lustre, 
but have applied to it terms that, like the 
set phrases of epics, have been repeated 
over and over again in.works intended 
to popularise history... Some of: these 
regularly recurrent expressions, such a$ 
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“grand ’’ and “noble,” are, perhaps, the 
least applicable that could be found in-the 
whole language, if the.general policy and 
activity of the. Hansa are to be charac- 
terised by them. | , 

The connected history of the northern 
seas, and, in part, that of the lands whose 
shores are washed by their waters, begins 
with the expeditions of the Vikings, 
about 750-1050. It is well known that 
the Scandinavian freebooters were also 
discoverers, colonisers, and founders of 
empires. Their uncontrollable activity and 
their dread of the feudal service, which 
the rising monarchy sought to impose 
upon them, led them to venture into seas 
unknown to the average mariner of the 
Middie Ages. They occupied the Faroe 
Islands and Iceland, discovered and colo- 
nised Greenland, where their settlements 
remained until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and finally sailed along 
the eastern coast of North America as far 
south as Florida, without, however, estab- 
lishing any permanent settlements. In 
the northern home of the Vikings, prac- 
tically unknown’ to Europe until modern 
times, Old Icelandic, the lan- 


hide ne guage of the Eddas, developed 
Saile r to {rom the primitive Norse tongue. 


; _ The Old Norwegian — spread 
from Norway over the Faroes, Hebrides, 
Orkney and Shetland Islands and the North 
of Scotland, extending as far as the Isle of 
Man and Ireland, where it was preserved 
until the fourteenth century, and on the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands even as late 
as the close of the eighteenth century. 
The Danish, on the other hand, which had 
been introduced into Eastern and Southern 
England during the ninth century, had 
already disappeared in the eleventh ; 
and the’ native speech of the Normans 
who settled on the Lower Seine had been 
replaced entirely by French about the 
year 1000. In like manner, Old Swedish, 
introduced into Russia at the end of the 
ninth century, continued its existence there 
only until the beginning of the eleventh. 
That the Scandinavians, relatively few 
in number, should, together with their 
language and customs, be absorbed into 
the more powerful and highly civilised 
stationary populations of the wide areas 
of northern colonisation, was of itself a 
proof that reinforcements were ceasing 
to arrive from the mother country, and 
that the migration’ of. the Northmen was 
gradually coming to an end. | 


In the economically undeveloped coun- 
tries from which the Normans had once 
emigrated, or in which they had settled, 
commercial . representatives of distant 
nations of higher culture discovered a 
sphere of trade the possession of which 
could not be disputed, at least with any pros- 
pect of success, by the native inhabitants. 
The regions into which the 
Vikings had penetrated and 
the thinly populated lands of 
the Scandinavians were des- 
tined for centuries to commercial subjection. 
This condition applied to Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, and to a certain extent to 
the British Isles. That the Low Germans 
were to swing the staff of Mercury as a 
sceptre over the North of Europe was a 
matter that during the critical period— 
that is, in the eleventh century, at the 
end of the Viking Age—still hung in the 
balance. The deciding factors through 
which mercantile leadership was assured 
to Germany first made their appearance 
in the twelfth century; during the 
eleventh the only point in favour of the 
Germans was the fact that no other 
European nation was as yet- sufficiently 
mature to undertake the position of leader 
in the northern sphere of commerce. 

England was the first northern country 
of Europe with which the Germans entered 
into an over-sea mercantile relationship. 
A statute of the reign of Ethelred the 
Unready enumerated the taxes paid by 
German merchants in return for the privi- 
lege of participating in the London markct. 
Documentary evidence of the existence of 
an association of Cologne merchants in 
London has come down to us from 
the twelfth century, King Henry II. 
took these traders undeg his protection, 
nor did it matter in wh& part of the 
country they settled ; in other documents 
their wine trade is spoken of on the same 
footing with the French, and their London 
house is mentioned. Richard I., on his 
return to England by way of 


The Germans. 
as Leaders 
of Commerce 


Mecennts in Cologne after his imprison- 
Tandok ment, granted freedom from 


customs and taxes, as well as 
the privilege of trading in English markets, 
to the Cologne merchants. Whether 
other Rhenish and Westphalian towns 
shared the rights of the Cologne Hansa, and 
to what extent, is not known toa certainty. 
At all events the merchants of Cologne, 
in later times, when a joint association of 
German tradesmen had been formed in 
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England, had their peculiar rights and 
privileges confirmed by the English kings ; 
the special aims and endeavours of Cologne 
made their appearance again and again, 
even after it had become a member of the 
common German Hansa. 

The policy of the Plantagenet kings was 
favourable to foreign merchants. Inasmuch 
Why England’s 25 (ne one point of view from 

ae which rulers of the Middle 
panes ae dprg Ages looked upon commerce 
enn Tacer® was that of their own profit, 
it was quite natural that the English 
Henrys and Edwards should make use of 
foreign traders as objects of taxation 
and sources of revenue; and during the 
fourteenth century alien merchants were 
useful to the kings as money-lenders. 

The English barons and large landed 
proprietors, who were the only possessors 
of power in addition to the then practically 
unlimited monarchy, also showed a decided 
preference for foreign as opposed to 
native merchants. If the policy of the 
English towns, in which, as on the Conti- 
nent, the government was in the hands of 
mercantile corporations of the guild type, 
had for its aim the exclusion of foreigners, 
indispensable as they were to both import 
and export trade, from domestic com- 
merce, or, in other words, to prevent the 
loss of their monopoly of the inland trade 
in England, the English nobility were of 
the opinion that the domestic middleman 
paid. them too little for the products of 
their estates and charged them too much 
for foreign luxuries. In order, therefore, 


that they might sell dearer and buy 


cheaper without the intervention of the 
middleman, the landed proprietors fa- 
voured the granting of full commercial 
rights to foreigners within the kingdom. 

The granting of privileges to groups of 
foreign merchants—usually called by the 
names of their native cities—became more 
and more frequent during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; and of these privi- 
leges the most valued was per- 


ee oP mission to trade in all parts 
Merchants of the kingdom with whomso- 


ever one desired. Even before 
commercial relationships had been esta- 
blished between England and the north- 
east of Germany, the foreign merchant in 
England was already possessed of rights 
and privileges that in the course of time 
had come to be looked upon as indisput- 
able. The Cologne Hansa, with its limited 
or loca! clgaracter, was during the thirteenth 
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century outstripped by a commercial 
association that later became of great 
importance to the Germans as a model ; 
this was the London Hansa of Flemish 
and Northern French towns. These were 
the same cities that had also appeared 
as a chartered association at the fairs -of 
Champagne and Brie, the greatest markets 
existing at the time; there was, in fact, 
no difference whatever between the London 
Hansa and the “ Hansa of the Seventeen 
Cities’ known to the French fairs. The 
London League was by no means a mere 
association of Flemish merchants who 
traded in England; that is, it was no 
guild, or Hansa, in the limited sense of 
the term, but a union of cities whose 
merchants carried on trade in foreign 
countries. 

The cities of Flanders and Northern 
France were dependent chiefly upon the 
manufacture and sale of cloth. For many 
years—since the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies—they had obtained a large portion 
of their raw material from England, whose 
green valleys were eminently suitable for 
the raising of livestock, and sheep in parti- 
England's cular, and whose damp climate 
Chief brought the wool to an unusual 
Fcnert degree of fineness. Wool had 

long been the chief article of 
export from England, and was certainly 
of far greater importance to the Flemin 
than the British copper, lead, and tin 
sought by the ancients and possessing an 
interest also for the German metal indus- 
tries. The manufactured wool was ex- 
ported by the Flemish-French towns back 
to England and elsewhere in the shape of 
finely dyed and finished cloth; England 
could produce little more than rough 
homespun during the Middle Ages, nor did 
she attain complete dependence in this 
branch of manufacture until the sixteenth 
century, under the Tudors. Common in- 
terests of such importance soon caused 
the cities of France and Flanders engaged 
in the wool and cloth trade to set aside 
their rivalries and to form an association 
for mutual protection. 

However, this association pursued other 
objects characteristic of its purely mer- 
cantile and undemocratic nature. In 
accordance with mutual agreements, «the 
true producers of the cloth, the craftsmen, 
were excluded from the right of purchasing 
wool as well as from that of selling the 
finished product ; thus the merchants were 
to retain all the profit, not only from the 
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domestic but also from the foreign indus- 
‘tries. The capitalists’ naturally looked 
with contempt upon the man who lived 
by the labour of his dyé-stained hands. 
Only such men as had ceased to ply their 
trade as craftsmen for the space of a year 
and a day were eligible to the position of 
magistrate in. their native villages, and 
later to the right of purchasing a member- 
ship in the Hansa.. The purchase-money 
amounted to thirty shillings and three- 
pence; on the other hand, the son of a 
member of the league had to pay but five 
shillings and threepence. The Flemish 
Hansa in London, which flourished during 
the thirteenth century, was not so much 
injured in after years by the German 
Hansa, modelled after it, as by the English 
Staple Guild and the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers that sought to make 
the trade in cloth and wool national and 
to wrest it from the hands of the foreigners. 

Another type of mercantile association, 
which as early as the twelfth century had 
begun to extend its influence over the 
central and northern nations of the conti- 
nent, developed in the South of Europe. 
Ever since the time of the 


Germaoy's Crusades the stream of In 
Commerce dian, Levantine, and Italian 


commodities that flowed 
from South to North had been growing 
wider and wider. Before the time of the 
Crusades a byway of the Oriental trade 
had passed through Russia to the Baltic 
Sea, and extended west as far as England. 
Moreover, during these earlier times pro- 
ducts of foreign zones also reached the 
North from Southern France. Germany 
was then practically untouched by the 
routes of the world’s commerce, for this 
was the period of a quadrangle of 
routes—unfortunate for Germany—the 
Mediterranean, French, Baltic-North Sea, 
and Russian. Germany suffered severely 
because of her unfavourable situation in 
respect to the routes of the world’s com- 
merce until well into the twelfth century. 
Th:re can be no doubt that it 1s right to 
ascribe the economic backwardness of Ger- 
many, her long continuance as a country 
of agriculture and raw products, and her 
late transition to modern trade conditions 
to the fact that she was so long excluded 
from a share in the world’s commerce. 
But during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries a rapid change set in. The 
products of the ‘south that had been ac- 
cumulating in the Italian markets sought 


the shortest and least dangerous route to 
the markets of Central and Northern 
Europe, and found it in the overland 
route through Germany. Once more there 
was an accumulation of goods in the 
Flemish towns and at the French fairs, and 
not till then was there an unrestricted 
and general distribution. Like the 
ancient world, the world of 


Where the ‘the Middle Ages paid the 
bed Racosa balance of its account with 


the merchants of the tropics 
in gold. It was due to the ingenuity 
of the Italians that this balance dimin- 
ished in ratio to the total of exchange 
until in the fifteenth century the produce 
of European, and after the sixteenth 
century that of American, mines ren- 
dered the flowing of precious metals into 
the tropics, whence there was no return, 
almost imperceptible. In their transac- 
tions with eastern countries, with the 
Byzantine Empire and the Mohammedan 
states, all of which had either an un- 
satisfactory gold standard or a double 
standard of gold and silver, the Italians, 
Provencals, and Catalonians rapidly de- 
veloped their methods of trade and their 
knowledge of financial affairs far in ad- 
vance of the rest of Europe. 

Thus. when the I[talians Journeyed to 
the North, bearing with them the 
products of the South, they carried a 
superior commercial system wherever 
they went—at first as a personal possession, 
a secret of trade, for the exercise 
of which the northern peoples were not 
yet sufficiently mature. As early as the 
twelfth century two forms of mercantile 
association had developed in Italy: 
the ‘‘ Commenda,” the original form of the 
later ‘‘silent company,’\ as well as of 
all forms of commission *%rade, and the 
‘‘open company’; to these the stock 
company, which arose from the various 
shipping societies and associations of state 
creditors, was added in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Such companies were 
h established not only in Italy 
sp rr A but also in foreign lands, 

sees ECS where some of the largest 
houses were already represented by factors 
or agents; in gencral, however, during 
the Middle Ages the personal presence of 
the merchant himself was required. 

The Italians established their consulates 
in Northern Europe as they had in the 
East; they occupied their own quarters 
and met together at certain fixed places 
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in the foreign city, just as on the Rialto, or 
in the Jogetas of their own guild halls. The 
beginnings of the modern stock exchange 
may be perceived in these assemblies, in 
which business concerning money and 
bills of exchange was usually transacted. 

It is certain that the Italians, or Lom- 
bards as they were generally called, would 
have been able to remain 
in foreign countries undis- 
turbed and without heing 
exposed te the hatred of the 
various native populations had they not 
ventured into the doubtful region of 
moncy-lending and taking interest. This 
was the boundary line that separated 
Christian from non-Christian, the barrier 
set by -an age of natural economy, 
thoughtful of the defence of the weak 
and of the consuming masses against 
the advancing age of money, capitalism, 
and international trade. So strong was 
the instinct of self-preservation in the 
social organism based on natural economy 
that religion itself was called upon for 
protection; the Church sought to 
enforce its prohibition against taking 
interest on loans of money by threatening 
the scverest penalties. Still, at the 
time when the Southern Europeans came 
to the North. lending money at interest, 
or, as it was indifferently called, 
usury. was already in full operation. 
Forbidden to the Christians, it became 
a field for the commercial activities of 
the Jews. who were also active in mer- 
cantile pursuits. 

In fact, at the very time that the 
commerce of Southern Europe was in 
the act of expanding over the central 
and north-western portions of the con- 


Money-lending 
Forbidden 
to Christians 


tinent, the financial dominion of the 
Jews was beginning to break down 
under the burden of a_  detestation 


which had arisen not only from religious 
but also from economic motives. Thus 
the Lombards came forward in place of 
the Jews. With their superior 


acca ‘a capital ee succeeded al- 
Earian 4 most immediately in control- 


ling the money markets of 
countries poor in gold; but they were 
unable to resist the temptation of succeed- 
ing and even outdoing the Jews in the 
profitable business of money-lending. 
For the latter a painful period hegan, 
during which the nobles protected them 
from extremities and even furthered 
‘their tradg, in order to render them 
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the more fit for a systematic extortion on 
the part of the state, and for various 
other plunderings exercised at times of 
special need, until. they were finally 
driven away and banned for all time. 
The Jews were especially unfortunate in 
England, where they were forced to sub- 
mit to all manner of indignities from the 
power which was supposed to protect 
them during the reigns of the early 
Plantagenet kings; their final expulsion 
followed in 1290 under Edward I. 

But long before this, Christian usurers 
also had become objects of hatred to 
the English people ; the Cahorsins, notori- 
ous throughout the whole of Europe, by 
whom not only natives of Cahors, but 
also Southern Europeans in general, are 
to be understood, finally gave their name 
to usurers of all nationalities. As 
W. J. Ashley. says in his ‘ English 
Economic History and Theory,’ the 
Caorsini first came to England in the year 
1235 as ‘‘ papal merchants ’’—that is to 
say, as individuals ready to offer a helping 
hand in the collection of papal revenues, 
and also to assist in sending them to 

Rome. For this reason it was 


: ee difficult to attack the Cahorsins ; 
Fai nevertheless, they, and par- 
ailed 


ticularly the Sienese—a proof of 
the wide application of the term even 
at that early time—were exiled from 
England by King Henry III. in 1240. 
However, the edict proved futile; they 
remained in the country, acquired pro- 
perty, and successfully pursued a business 
identical with that of the Jewish usurers. 

Not until the foundation of the great 
J.ombard houses in the fourteenth century 
—hby the name Lombards, Italians in 
general, and particularly Florentines, are to 
be understood—were the earlier Cahorsin 
usurers driven into the background. The 
new banking-houses of the Bardi, Peruzzi, 
Frescobaldi, etc., when Edward III. was 
no longer able to fulfil his obligations in 
1339, made to the crown the loan which 
was destined to have such an influence 
on their own fortunes, as well as on those 
of their native city on the Arno. 

In addition to merchants from Cologne, 
France, Flanders, Italy, Spain, and 
Scandinavia, the “ Easterlings,” from the 
German coasts of the Baltic, also came to 
England during the first. decades of the 
thirteenth century. If the word “ sterling ” 
is derived from Easterling, it follows that 
the latter term must have been introduced 
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into the English language at a still earlier 
period. The monetary significance of the 
term stands in close connection with the 
memorable reform in the currency that 
took place during the reign of Henry II. 
That the English sovereigns of early 
times possessed great power is shown 
by the fact that England alone of all the 
nations of Western Europe had a uniformly 
regulated coinage during the Middle Ages. 
While in other countries the right to stamp 
coins was shared by various spiritual 
or temporaq lords and cities, in England the 
crown was able to guard its exclusive 
privilege of issuing currency. A systematic 
coinage facilitated both domestic and 
foreign trade, even if it was to the dis- 
advantage of the money-changers, whom 
the foreigners needed to change the money 
they brought with them into English coin, 
since foreign money was excluded from 
the kingdom. On the other hand, it was 
forbidden to carry English money out of 
the country, and thus English merchants 
about to go abroad were required to 
exchange it for foreign before sailing. 
Under Henry lI., about 1180, the English 
standard returned to the full- 


Money weight Carlovingian pound : 
Standard =the silver penny, the single 
in England phe Me 


current coin, was struck, not 
according to the previously accepted 
West Frankish or French standard of 
lighter weight (livre Tournotis), but accord- 
ing to the heavier East Frankish or 
German standard, which had _ been 
retained in Germany since the time of 
Charlemagne: 240 pence to the pound, 
the penny having the weight of 32 grains 
of wheat (223 grains). Compared to the 
standard penny, pound, mark and shilling 
were mere units of reckoning until the 
time of the Tudors. This heavy penny 
of East Frankish standard was called the 
“sterling penny.” 

But at the end of the twelfth century 
the Easterlings themselves, the inhabi- 
tants of the German colonial lands which 
had developed on the shores of the Baltic, 
began to come to England. They must 
have risen to power within a very few 
years, for the old-established and privi- 
leged Cologne Hansa, the ‘“ Guild hall,” 
opposed them with such violence that the 
burghers of Liibeck appealed for help to 
the Emperor Frederic JI., who repri- 
manded -the Cologne association, giving 
them to understand that the new arrivals 
had the same right to be in England 


as they had themselves. The Plantas 
genets soon began- to grant privileges 
not only to single German cities, such as 
Cologne or Brunswick, but incidentally to 
all merchants subject to the ‘‘ Emperor of 
Alemannia and the Duke of Saxony.” 
Foreign nations gradually became more and 

more familiar with the con- 


England's : . 
Concessions to PA tenes Hort ae 
Soisizata or them—of the “‘associate 


German merchants,” which 
summed up a large number of rights and 
served as a basis for common interests. 

In the meanwhile commercial relations 
ships were opened between the citie- 
of the North Sea, Bremen, Emden, 
Hamburg, Ltiheck, etc., and England. 
On paying certain taxes the merchants of 
Hamburg acquired in 1266 the right to 
form a special Hansa, and in the following 
year the merchants of Liibeck received 
the same privilege, inasmuch as the closer 
alliance which had joined together Liitbeck 
and Hamburg on account of their home 
interests also made them allies in foreign 
countries ; and further, owing to the fact 
that Cologne had become weakened by 
domestic disturbances, and consequently 
was no longer able to offer opposition to 
the common German policy of the Baltic 
capitals, the three leagues were incor- 
porated into one league and the three 
depots into one depot in 1282. 

From this time forth the meeting- 
place of German merchants tin London 
and England in general was the “ Steel- 
yard’’ on the Thames, a collection of 
storehouses and offices which the suc- 
cessors of the Hansa, known even in 
modern times as the Hanse towns, did not 
abandon until 1853. The Steelyard was 
surrounded by high val in which the 
heavy gates were kept curcfully locked 
for fear of attacks. The side facing the 
Thames was open; a flight of steps led 
down to the river; a wharf with a crane 
aided in the unloading of goods that 
were brought directly to the 


bls ee depot on sea-going vessels. 
eine Magazines, cellars, offices, and 
in London 


dwelling-houses lay within the 
peaceful cloister-like enclosure ; a monastic 
discipline ruled as well among temporary 
visitors as among the officials, who were 
bound to remain at their posts unmarried 
for ten years. It was only in the great hall, 
the common dining-room, and in the 
‘Rhenish wine-house ’ that signs of a 
more joyful life were to be secn. 
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AND ACTIVITIES OF THE GERMAN TRADERS 


"THE organisation of associated communi- 

ties of merchants made more progress 
in the east than in the west. From the 
twelfth century German warriors, priests, 
and merchants had been steadily advancing 
in the Slavonic.and Finnic countries, semi- 
civilised and difficult of access, where. far 
more than in well-regulated England, they 
were .thrown back’ upon self-protection 
or such aids as treaties‘and agreements 
might bring. Climate; race, and religion in 
these lands were new and strange to them, 
but their energy and daring made way 
against all hindrances. 

The most ‘celebrated setilement of these 
German pioneers of trade was that of 
Wisby, the capital of the Swedish island 
of Gotland. Mainly, this settlement was 
of Westphalian origin, and to this day 
the ruins of Wisby attest the influence 
of the Westphalian style of architecture. 
Looking from the steep cliffs, one sees the 
old city enclosed by its great wall facing 
the sea, while ruins of the forty- 


ae eight towers and eighteen 
Ages churches, and the lofty old 


Marien Kirche rising high above 
the surrounding houses, and St. Nicholas’s 
with its rose-windows and its lighthouse- 
gable, show us what Wisby in the Middle 
Ages must have been—a miniature pre- 
sentment of Europe organised on the 
bases of religion, trade, and war. 

The population of Wisby was composed 
of Swedes and Germans. Here, unlike 
elsewhere, the Germans had no separate 
civic establishment, no depot, no guild- 


hall, no Steelyard. But difference of race. 


and creed made an impassable barrier 
between them and the native Grotlanders. 
They had to maintain themselves by 
active and ceaseless vigilance, for the 
Gotlanders were no mean commercial 
rivals. Long before the Germans came to 
Wisby these daring seamen had coasted 
into every creek and cranny of the Baltic, 
had opened up internal trade with Russia, 
had visited German markets, and had 
made Wisby the emporium through which 


Novgorod and Kiev traded with Liibeck 
and Cologne. Now, with Germans settled 
in Wisby this trade grew rapidly in volume 
and importance, and at the close of the 
twelfth century the Baltic route had prac- 
tically superseded the uncertain and perilous 
. communication by land over 
restless and unsettled Poland. 
Many things ‘contributed to 
the success of German colonisa- 
tion on the Baltic islands. Both Germans 
and Gotlanders were fearless mariners. 
Then as now the Russians of pure Slavonic 
descent disliked the sea. And although 
Viking adventurers had founded a Russian 
dynasty, the rulers, so far from leading their 
new subjects into maritime activity. were 
rapidly absorbed into Russian ways of life. 
Feeble attempts were made now and then 
to creaté a Russian sea'trade. But they all 
failed. By the end of the twelfth century 
itinerant German and Gotlandic mer- 
chants made their way direct to Novgorod 
from Wisby, and in many Russian towns 
settlements of Germans and Gotlanders 
founded markets, built churches, and 
established merchant courts. 

Great Novgorod was known to_ the 
Germans as Nauyarden and to the Got- 
landers as Holmgard. As Liibéck was to 
Germany, so was this strange mart to 

4 


Russians 
Dislike 
of the Sea 


Russia. With its vast Syburbs it was a 
republic rather than a city. It was the 
common meeting ground for all who jour- 
neyed by the great waterways which 
opened up internal Russia to commerce. 
The German colony clustered round St. 
Peter’s Church, the native merchants met 
at the Church. of St. John the Baptist. At 
the head of this mcongruous 

anne oe community stood — elective 
- ua a. Princes, subject. however, to 
7 the control of the Vetsche, or 
popular body, in all affairs of moment. 
he great fairs were flocked to from_all 
sides. The city was the: emporium of East 
and West. Every winter and every 
summer the crowd of foreign traders filled 
the streets, and from the babel of tongues 
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arude jargon of business was evolved. 
In Greek orthodox countries all Western 


Europeans were called ‘Latins,’ and 


Latin churches and buildings, not only in 
Novgorod but also in Riga, Vitebsk, and 
Smolensk, show that along all the great 
rivers and their watersheds merchants from 
Liibeck and Wisby had made their way. 
The German and Gotland mer- 


saa chants who established them- 
Monopoly selves east of the Baltic region 


did not obtain free rights of 
settlement as in England, for the Russian 
mercharits, organised into associations, and 
assured of the support of the native popu- 
lation, which was hostile to foreigners, 
never lost their grasp of the monopoly of 
domestic trade. The native retail dealers, 
and even the Prince of Novgorod himself, 
were compelled to avail themselves of the 
services of Russian middlemen in their 
transactions with foreign merchants. Only 
the Church traded directly with the 
foreigners. 3 

Nowhere else did the Germans en- 
counter such a difficult task from the very 
beginning as in Novgorod, The constant 
dangers to which they were exposed 
demanded of them the closest of union and 
the strictest of discipline. The oldest list 
of the house-rules of the German yard, 
the often enlarged and altered Novgorod 
“ Skra,”’ was drawn up in the fovrteenth 
century. At first the superintendents of 
the St. Peter’s depot, the two “ alder- 
men,’ were elected from the winter or 
summer voyagers to Novgorod, irrespec- 
tive of the city from which they came. 

The profits of the depot were sent to the 


St. Peter’s chest of St. Mary’s Church in. 


Wisby, and in all doubtful points of law 
appeal was made to the council of Ger- 
mans in Gotland. During the course of 
the thirteenth century the city of Liibeck 
won a signal victory over her rival in 
acquiring the management of the Nov- 
gorod depot. From this time forth the 
posts of aldermen were alter- 


“aly nately held by merchants of 
iadabel Liibeck and Wisby. The 


officials elected were responsible 
to their mother _cities only, although the 
chief aldermen had power over life and 
death. The profits of the association were 
sent to Liibeck, and the high court of the 
league at this city, the authority of which 
was supreme over the entire Baltic 
colonial region, became the ‘final court of 
appeal fox the Novgorod depot also. 
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Liibeck did not succeéd in accomplishing 
her designs without opposition, nor did 
she henceforth remain undisturbed in her 
supreme position; Riga, the ambitious 
head of the cities of Livonia, also strove 
to obtain the leading place. ss 
During the thirteenth century the 
relations between the German merchants 
and the Russians repeatedly became so 
strained that the cities of Germany were 
compelled to exercise the sharpest coercive 
measure at their disposal, the interdiction 
of trade—that is to say, the suspension of 
all business with the penalised country. 
This took place, for example, in 1268— 
1269. Inasmuch as the Russians finally 
yielded t- the demands of the Germans, 
the voyages to Novgorod were resumed in 
1270. Liibeck first obtained the leader- 
ship, to which it now laid claim in all 
regions, in the eastern sphere of German 
commercial activity. After the embargo 
on trade with Russia was renewed, in 1278, 
Liibeck contracted an alliance with the 
Germans of Gotland and the merchants of 
Riga against all countries that were in a 
position to injure the traffic from the 
Trave to Novgorod, one of the numerous 
leagues formed by cities of 
a various regions, and dissolved 
Secdsa and renewed at intervals, until 
in the fourteenth century they 
assumed a more settled character.. In 
general, even in later times the lesser 
alliances were more important and effec- 
tual than the great league of all cities 
engaged in the German northern trade, 
called by preference the Hanseatic League, 
and always more theoretical than real. 
Liibeck and Baltic North Germany did 
not long remain content with their 
successes in Wisby and Novgorod alone. 
In the thirteenth century relations with 
the Scandinavian kingdoms had become 
of the greatest importance. , 
Commercial development progressed far 
more smoothly in Sweden than in other 
countries. Some time after the Germans 
had first set foot ‘in Gotland and Oeland 
they settled in Sweden itself, and ob- 
tained for themselves in the new cities, just 
then beginning to develop, a position of 
complete eq ity with the native popula- 
tion. Stockholm, the new capital, founded 
in the twelth century, was decidedly 
German in character. German merchants 
supplied the Swedes with luxuries from 
the south, worked the mines of Atvida and 
Falun on their own account, and. bought 


Germans 
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up the-iron of the forest smithies. By the 
end of the thirteenth century they pos- 
sessed important privileges, such as ex- 
emption from taxes, rights of settlement, 
protection against the rights of wreckage 
and against piracy. But the land was poor, 
and trade was consequently very slight. 
Relations with Denmark, which never 
ceased its endeavours to obtain 
dominion over the Baltic, were 
of far greater importance, 
although more subject to dis- 
turbances. Denmark’sclaim tocommercial 
power was supported chiefly by her 
geographical situation and extension. In- 
asmuch as the Danes were in possession of 
the provinces of Schonen and Halland, in 
Southern Sweden, they dominated the 
waterways leading from the North Sea to 
the Baltic. They were able to open and 
close the stiaits to the dwellers on the 
North Sea who desired to exclude Liibeck 
and the other Baltic ports from the North 
Sea, and in like manner they could either 
bar or unlock the Sound and the Great 
Belt to the Easterlings. Hence it became 
one of the earliest endeavours of Liibeck 
—an endeavour never abandoned and 
never achieved, except for a few brief 
intervals—to obtain possession of the 
straits in order to keep the western races 
out of the Baltic, and the Gotlanders, and, 
if possible, the merchants of all German- 
Baltic seaports, out of the North Sea. 
Liibeck desired to monopolise the entire 
trade between the two seas, to be the one 
centre of all commerce carried on between 
the east and west of Northern Europe. 
Since the straits between the North Sea 
and the Baltic were not seldom impassable, 
Liibeck fell back on her favourable 
geographical location, and rendered the 
moderately long overland road through 
Holstein accessible ; in fact, a considerable 
portion of the trade between East and West 
passed over this commercial route. In 
consequence of the construction of the 
The Danieh Stecknitz Canal in the four- 
Kings Favour teenth century, an uninter- 
the Germans rupted waterway, quite large 
enough to accommodate the 
moderate-sized vessels used in the Middle 
Ages, stood at the disposal of commerce. 
In the course of the thirteenth century 
the Danish kings granted, at first to single 
Cities, and later to merchants from all 
parts of the German Empire, exemption 
from wreckage rights, tolls, and_ taxes. 
Thus the idea that members of German 


Commercial 
Ambitions 
of Lubeck 
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commercial associations were to be looked 
upon as privileged individuals became 
firmly rooted in that country also. Al- 
though trade in Denmark itself was of but 
little importance, the right to settle in 
Schonen, a Danish dependency in Southern 
Sweden, was of the very greatest value to 
the merchant. The southern coast of 
Sweden was the centre of the herring 
fishery carried on by Liibeck, and its 
Baltic neighbours, as well as by Bremen, 
Hamburg, and the seaports of the Low 
Countries. Smoked or salt fish formed 
the chief article of the inland trade of these 
cities. Moreover, the Baltic herring was 
a valuable commodity even in foreign 
markets in those days of strict ecclesiastical 
fasting regulations. The great fishing settle- 
ments were situated in the neighbourhood 
of Skanér and Falsterbo, then flourishing 
trading places, although now almost 
unknown. Gustav Freytag has described 
the life at the fishing towns as follows : 


There, on the shore between the castles of 
Skanor and Falsterbo the Germans had marked 
otf the land over which their rights extended, 
and where the banners of their cities waved, from 
Danish territory by a moated rampart and 

; yalisade. Each city or compan 
Life at iad its own station, or “ vitte,” 
the Fishing measured out to it in rods on the 
Towns valuable ground, and cach station 

was in turn surrounded by poles 
bearing the coat of arms of its owners. 
Within each vitte stood the stone houses in 
which the herrings were smoked and_ salted, 
the piles of wooden casks, and the huts for 
fishermen and labourers ; and each was governed 
according to the law of its own city, administered 
by a merchant of standing, appomted annually. 
The superintendence of the whole was in the 
hands of the Prefect of Liibeck, except that 
capital cases were reserved to the representative 
of the King of Denmark. All details were 
regulated according to. a certain standard, the 
size of the casks, the lengt® of the fish; the 
quality of the wares was un the supervision 
of inspectors. The shore was deserted for the 
greater part of the year; only the armed watch- 
men and their dogs were then to be seen. But 
during the fishing season, between St. James’s 
Day and Martinmas, the fleets of the North Seca 
and Baltic companies came like endless flocks of 
swans; the strand echoed with the bustle of 
busy workmen.;.thousands of fishing-boats lay 
with their nets in the sca day and night, and for 
the night haul torches blazed along the entire 
coast. On the shore, rope-makers and coopers 
laboured, and the merchant stored away his 
goods in the wooden huts. There, between 
mountains of fish, in the midst of salt and smoke, 
the most costly wares of the Contincent—silks 
and wines of the South, cloth of the Low Coun- 
tries, and spices of the Orient—were sold as at a 
great fair. The hastily freighted vessels made 
three trips each scason to the mainland and back ; 
at the beginning of each October the shores were 
again deserted. gS 
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In Norway, the classic homie of. the 
Vikings, the stormy impulses of. bygone 


centuries were gradually: va ey dom at 
e 


the time of the development of the German 
Hansa. Foreigners—Englishmen, Frisians, 
and Low Germans—brought to Norway, 
as poor in population as in products, 
the petty wares for which its inhabitants 
could afford to pay. The fisheries also 
enticed foreigners into Norwegian waters. 
The fish trade, especially traffic in dried 

codfish, was concentrated in Bergen. 
' Germans, chiefly merchants of Liibeck 
and Hamburg, acquired at first only the 
most general privileges—freedom from 
wreckage law, unimpeded trade with both 
natives and foreigners, rights of residence 
and settlement, equality with the domestic 
population in the courts. Although the 
beginnings of the settlement of German 
merchants in Bergen took place as early as 
the thirteenth century, the Norwegian trade 
did not reach the zenith of its development 
until the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The point at which the sharply defined 
and limited trade of the North of Europe, 
especially that of the Low Germans, came 
into contact with the world’s 


ee commerce was at Bruges, the 
of Bruges great international market 


that had arisen in the very 
focus of the Central Evropean sphere of 
communication. Here were stored the 
valuable products of Western and Southern 
European industry, as well as the mer- 
chandise of the Levant. Bruges, like 
Ghent and Ypres—and, in fact, almost all 
the towns of Flanders, Brabant, and 
Northern France—was a manufacturing 
city, the chief industries being the various 
branches of cloth-making. — 
_ The population of this industrial region 
was so dense that in Fianders and Brabant 
(Old Belgium) it had been found necessary 
to import foodstuffs ever since the thir- 
teenth century. The institution of guilds 
was in tull sway. Even to-day the guild 
and cloth-halls with their towering belfries 
bear witness to the prosperity and organi- 
sation of the Low Country burghers. In 
the thirteenth century the industrial 
guilds struggled for representation in the 
magistrates’ courts and city governments. 
The patrician merchants, the ‘“ Poortus,”’ 
united with the French out of hatred for 
the industrial classes; Flanders finally 
became a portion of the Burgundian 
rovinces of tbe kingdom of the 
alois. ‘Te trade of foreign merchants in 
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- Bruges was frequently seriously disturbed 


by conflicts. of the different social classes 
of the city;and by feuds with both 
domestic and foreign rulers. | 

Bruges was indebted to the relative 
proximity of the sea for its commercial 
prosperity. It was connected with Sluys 
as well as with Damme by waterways. 
. The harbour of Sluys was shallow 


Broges’ and choked with sandbars; on 
the Se. the other hand, the Zwin, an 


| arm of the sea extending inland 
and navigable as far as Bruges, was 
widened in order to form the future basin 
of the harbour of Damme. Vast dykes, 
built from 1180 on, protected Bruges from 
the floods of which we hear frequent 
mention in the history of the Netherlands 
of the Middle Ages. The bulk of the 
merchandise sent to Bruges by sea had 
always to be reloaded on smaller vessels 
before it reached its destination. 

Until later than the thirteenth century, 
products of the Levant were transported 
overland from the Rhine or from the French 
markets. It is true that occasionally 
Italian vessels made their way to Flanders, 
but not until the year 1317 was there any 
regular traffic between Italy and the’ Low 
Countries bysea. From time immemorial 
ships of Western France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, laden with wine, had landed at the 
Flemish coasts. Traffic with the German 
cities of the Rhine was also of unknown 
antiquity, certainly of earlier date than 
the appearance of Upper German mer- 
chants and Low German seafarers in 
Flanders. The Easterlings finally came 
during the thirteenth century, and were 
granted the same privileges as other 
foreigners, but no special rights. Margaret 
of Flanders conferred the usual privileges 
of trade in 1252 upon “‘all merchants of the 
Roman Empire who visit Gotland” ; and 
thereafter, in Bruges also, the Easterlings 
occupied a position of complete equality 
with their West German predecessors. 
Nevertheless, the claims of the 


aa sg associated German merchants 
Coercion - Were disregarded and resented 


in Bruges, and it became neces- 
sary for them to retaliate in 1280, tempo- 
rarily removing their magazines from 
Bruges to Ardenburg—a means of coerci6n 
frequently employed in later days. In 
1283 the Germans returned to Bruges, and 
wrested rights upon rights with unrelent- 
=i char pa until they became a prac- 
tically privileged class. . 
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RISE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 
TRADE TRIUMPHS OF THE UNITED CITIES 


Asve have already seen, at the end of the 

thirteenth century German commer- 
cial depots, in which not only the nearest 
German cities, but often towns situated a 
long distance off, had a share, were esta- 
blished in all the nations of Northern 


pees Europe. In all countries the 

rea y. merchants of single cities first 
and Their -oceived rights and privileges 
Privileges ; 6 ce 


until, finally, the total of these 
special rights was transferred to the great 
companies of German traders. Thie 
necessity for preserving. their privileges, 
and also for settling all disputes among 
themselves without invoking the aid of 
foreign powers, led to a closer union of the 
merchants whose homes were in the 
“Empire of the Alemanni,” but who lived 
abroad temporarily, and to the formation 
of self-governing associations, which re- 
mained fixed, in contrast to the constant 
changes that took place among their mem- 
bers. All these companies, yards, and 
Offices retained their imdependence in 
respect to the mother city as long as 
they were able. They had the power of 
refusing entrance to whom they chose ; 
there was yet no union of all the towns 
engaged in foreign trade. ee 
In spite of this, however, in the thirteenth 
century common interésts developed be- 
tween the mercantile settlements in foreign 
lands and the cities from which they came. 
Indeed, the privileges were never granted 
by foreign rulers to individual merchants, 
but to the mercantile inhabitants or 
corporations of their native cities. 
oreover, appeal was re = the courts 
at home on all difficult points 

alee ne of law, and it was not Eldon 
Security that the mother cities, whose 
co-operation was _ indispens- 

able, especially in laying embargoes on 
trade and in bringing about temporary 
removals of depots, were called upon for 
assistance. However displeasing it may 
ve been to the self-governing unions of 
merchants in foreign lands,’ the fact was 


that the true security of the trader lay 
in the hands of his native city, which, 
therefore, acquired the superintendence of 
all foreign depots. The comman interests 
by which the cities of the mother country 
and the depots were bound together 
finally united ell the towns of Germany 
that were engaged in trade in the north 
and bad common commercial privileges 
to defend. 

Before the end of the thirteenth century 
leagues of German cities whose merchants 
were engaged in foreign trade had been 
formed. The history of this century 
was characterised by a strong tendency 
towards federation. The decay of im- 
perial power under the later Hohen- 
stauffens compelled many cities threatened 
by warlike nobles to join together for the 
protection of their political rights and 
economic interests. The majority of the 
leagues were limited in area or time, 

although easily renewed when- 
—— ever necessary. Since the fall 
Advise 0! Henry the Lion there had 
been no ruler in North Germany 
capable of offering opposition to a foreign 
enemy. The empire left the North to 
its fate when Waldbg: the Great ex- 
tended his power over tie Baltic and the 
new colonial regions. This advance of 
Denmark was checked by a league of 
which Liibeck also was a member; the 
battle of Bornhoved secured room for 
development to the German Baltic regions 
for many years. 

During the following years of peace the 
towns and principalities of Northern Ger- 
many rapidly increased in strength ; the 
‘* Dominium maris Baltici’’ and supremacy 
in Northern European commerce was 
transferred to the Germans. Now began 
the long list of leagues and compacts 
entered into by cities bound together by 
common interests, and whole groups of 
communities closely united by common 
interests were established. As early as 
1241 Liibeck and Hamburg had entered 
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RISE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 


into a treaty, pledging each other to 
protect the entrance to the Elbe and other 
rivers from pirates. As allies, they waged 
war in 1259 and cleared the coasts of the 
sea-robbers. Other cities had at times 
made similar alliances. But each city 
went its way, and often at critical moments 
would adopt a policy different from that 
of its allies. This was sometimes due to 
compulsion ; for all the towns were not 
free cities of the empire, but were under 
some reigning house, and at best were 
only semi-independent. The Pomeranian 
towns were under the dukes, Rostock 
belonged to the house of Schwerin, Ham- 
burg to the counts of Holstein, and so 
with many others. 

Then there were the great ecclesiastical 
cities governed by bishops or archbishops. 
No general bond was possible in such 
circumstances. The cities were involved 
in the wars and quarrels of their rulers. 
They struggled for a position of direct 
relation to the empire, and in time under 
this constitutional demand they won 
many privileges and immunities, but until 
the Treaty of Westphalia their place in 
the imperial economy was ill- 


aera defined and uncertain. Many 
Uni : city groups were formed for 
aion 


common undertakings. There 
were groups of Westphalian cities, of 
Zuyder Zee cities, of Pomcranian, Prus- 
sian, and Saxon cities, of cities which were 
bishoprics and of cities which were mere 
markets; but all these groups were 
separate and self-dependent, in no way 
forming parts of a common league. 

After the great Cologne Union of 1367 
a general league seemed for a time possible. 
Aspirations for such a league were felt 
everywhere. The cities, separated as they 
had been by rivalries and feuds, saw that 
commercial interests pointed to common 
action in many ways. The security of the 
seas, the settlement of disputes, the 
protection of traders in foreign lands, 
were all matters of common concern. 
But no serious attempt to give shape and 
body to these purposes was made by 
any city except [tibeck. Again and 
again Liibeck had invited the other 
cities to form a real league. Her own 
interests coincided with the general in- 
terests of all. And from the Cologne 

nion onwards Liibeck laboured inces- 
santly to bring about this desired result. 
By strict terms of compact in Hanse 
arrangements, by convoking general 

= 


ae 


assemblies, by inscribing names of 
members in a common roll, by statutes, 
ordinances, and bylaws, she gradually 
attained this ideal; but in spite of the 
glamour that can be exercised by a name 
or a conception, even by a dream, there 
was no Hanseatic assembly that can be 
proved to have been attended by all 
the cities, no resolution by 
which all the towns usually 
considered Hanseatic were 
bound, no membership roll 
in accordance with which regular contri- 
butions flowed in from all sides, no 
universally recognised statute, no. common 
policy of defence, and no war in which all 
the members were engaged. 

In short, the so-called Hanseatic 
League was a union of cities, similar 
in every respect to the union of German 
states called the Holy Roman Empire. 
The same tendency to the grand style 
was sbown not only in the artistic, but 
also in the political and economic, models 
of this age. The misconception into 
which the majority of modern historians 
have fallen arises from the fact that they 
all attempt to measure the medieval 
Hansa, which was completely in harmony 
with the spirit of its age, according to the 
standard of modern ideas of confedera- 
tions. They imagine that the old towns 
took the field at the suggestion of Ltibeck 
quite as unanimously as the various 
divisions of the army of the confederate 
German states advanced against the 
French in 1870. 

Liibeck was no Athens, and the Hansa 
was not a Delian League. An attempt to 
introduce the Greekyidea of hegemony 
and alliance in war in description of 
Hanseatic affairs would résult in a mere 
caricature. Had Liibeck been as powerful 
as Athens of the fifth century B.c., 
perhaps then she would have been able to 
enforce the coercive measures without 
which it is impossible to create a com- 
munity of political individuals. 


Misconception 
of Modern 
Historians 


bs . ears However, the coercive powers 
Fell esse® of the Hansa never attained 


to complete development, and 
the league fell because of their inadequacy. 
Nevertheless, the cities of the league 
were by no means unwarlike. All were 
constantly obliged to defend themselves 
against foreign princes and their own 
feudal superiors, against pillage by land 
and piracy by sea, against their sister cities ; 
and the spirit of war was continually 
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aroused by internal dissensions. For 
all that, they were always weak from a 
military point of view ; and the only reason 
why it was possible for them to accom- 
plish anything of a warlike nature was 
because at that time things were not 
much better with the forces of their ruling 
houses, even the large kingdoms. Since 
Liibeck possessed little more 


5 sr than the average of military 
marie power and ability, it is quite 


evident that an_ energetic 
leadership, such as once had been exercised 
by Athens, Sparta, or Rome, was out of 
the question for her. Liibeck as a free 
imperial city was superior to her confed- 
‘erates only from a diplomatic point of 
view, for the reason that she was not 
exposed to the hampering paternal inter- 
ference of a reigning prince. This circum- 
stance heightened the reputation of the 
city on the Trave even in foreign lands. 

The Hansa cannot be likened to a Hel- 
lenic League, not merely because of the 
weakness of the leading power, but by 
reason of the dependence of the individual 
cities of the union. The Greek federations 
were alliances of cities which were 
independent states; the city leagues of 
the Middle Ages, especially the Hansa, 
were associations of towns, all subject to 
an emperor, and, with but few exceptions, 
to an immediate lord as well; thus they 
were mever in a position to act inde- 
pendently except when the power of the 
ruling prince had been overthrown. 

The Prussian towns, for example, were in 
the iron grasp of the Teutonic Knights for 
a century and a half, and had no oppor- 
tunity for self-dependent action until the 
fall of the order as a power. Membership 
in the Hansa was of no benefit cither to a 
town or to its confederates, in case the 
policy and interests of a feudal superior 
imposed upon it a definite and unalterable 
attitude in regard to political affairs. 
When asked what were the character- 
istic features by which a Hanse 


4 nea ne town was to be recognised, we 
cerns cannot well name more than 


the one given by Dietrich 
Schaefer—participation in the rights of 
German merchants’ in foreign countries. 
If one were to enumerate all the cities that 
at least some time during their histories 
have been looked upon as members 
of the Hansa—in later times, when a 
ermanent membership roll was required, 
it was found expedient to draw up lists— 
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the result would be the respectable total 
of ninety. The geographical region over 
which the various members of the league 
were scattered was also very extensive. 


‘The northern boundary is formed by the 


North Sea and the Baltic, although 
Gotland, Oeland, and Kalmar were also 
included. The continental southern 
boundary extended from Dinan, through 
Andernach, Géttingen, and Halle, and 
curved downward into the regions of the 
Oder and Vistula to Breslau and Cracow. 
The farthest point to the West was 
marked by the towns of Zealand ; to the 
East, by Reval and Narva. 

Although the territorial groups of cities 
held their convocations with or with- 
out inviting neighbour groups, Liibeck 
endeavoured to convert the assemblies of 
the Lusatian towns into meetings of all the 
confederated cities taking part in foreign 
trade, and to transform these Hanseatic 
conventions, or ‘‘ Hansetage,’”’ into periodic- 
ally recurrent administrative and legisla- 
tive bodies of the league. Many such con- 
ventions were held, not only in Liibeck, 
but in other cities. Ltibeck issued the 
invitations, presided over 
the sittings of delegates, 
and preserved the minutes 
as well as the other records 
of the federation. In very few cases, how- 
ever, were all the invitations accepted ; 
and very few assemblies were attended by 
a sufficient number ef delegates to deserve 
the name of Hansetage. Full attendance 
was impossible, owing to the fluctuating 
character of the federation; in short, the 
meetings of the league were in every 
respect counterparts to the imperial diets 
of the Middle Ages. 

The only means at the disposal of 
the Hansa for the purpose of coercing 
refractory members was the boycott, or 
“‘ Verhansung ’’—the suspension, nay, the 
prevention, of all traffic with the city in 
question, the seizure of its ships, cargoes, 
and other possessions, and the exclusion of 
its inhabitants from the common rights 
enjoyed by all merchants of the league in 
foreign countries; in other words, non- 
admission to the depots and offices of the 
association from Bruges to Novgorod. 
It was a very uncertain means of coéfcion, 
and, moreover, one that cut both ways. 
The coercive measures adopted against 
foreign powers—suspension of commerce, 
removal of markets, and war—were also of 
the nature of -a two-edged sword. It is 
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“no wonder. that the sober merchants of 
the Middle Ages ‘infinitely preferred the 
most interminable negotiations to action, 
which as a rule led to nothing but their 
own damage. The Hanseatic politicians 
always displayed remarkable dexterity and 
tenacity in their negotiations. Woe to 
the opponent when the Hansa possessed 
any written evidence against him! With 
a document in their hands, and with all 
their chartered rights behind them, they 
wearied their enemies into submission. 
The Hanseatic envoys were indebted 
for not the least part of their diplomatic 
successes to the advantage which results 
from a narrow line of thought, and per- 
sistency in always returning to the point 
of departure. 

That the Hanse leagues made such 
headway during the fourteenth century, 
and that any practical results were at- 
tained, was due entirely to their enemies. 
They were drawn into the affairs of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms against their will, 
and war alone assisted them to the degree 
of unity of which they were capable. It 
may be said to their credit that they pos- 

sessed at least a little heroism 


beara as an offset to their hourgeois 
a War narrow-mindedness. So long 


as a merchant was compelled 
to breathe sea air and face the dangers ot 
long voyages, he could not grow altogether 
blind and stupid in the semi-darkness 
of retail shops and herring magazines. 
Robbers and pirates forced him to be 
constantly on bis guard, and the hostile 
inhabitants of foreign cities caused him to 
spring to arms whenever their ill-will 
against the privileged strangers burst into 
flame—an event which the unscrupulous 
and overbearing conduct of the Hanseatics 
made by no means rare. In short, the 
medieval tradesman had not much holiday 
from the school of war. 

- The halt in-the development of Den- 
mark which followed the defeat of Walde- 
mar the Great at Bornhoved in 1227, 
and which proved to be of such advantage 
to the Baltic colonies of Germany, came 
to an end during the times of King Eric 
Menved (1285-1319). Not only did Den- 
mark resume her garlier plans of expan- 
sion, but the counts of Holstein and the 
margraves of Brandenburg also aspired to 
a share in the ‘“‘ Dominium maris Baltici.” 
For five hundred years dominion over 
the Baltic was contested from two different 
points of view; from the mercantile— 


as in the case of the Hanseatic League— 
and from the financial-political. To 
occupy the harbours, coasts, and seaports, 
to open them to commerce or to close 
them, as expediency demanded, and to 
be paid for doing it, were the objects 
held in view by all princes, great and small, 
who dwelt on the Baltic or who were 
endeavouring to advance to- 


aa ag * wards its shores. It was with 
the Baltic such an end in mind that Count 


Gerhard of Plén built a tower 
at the mouth of the Trave in defiance of 
Liibeck, just as Waldemar II had already 
done ; Count Gerhard also occupied the 
region of commercial roads between Ham- 
burg and Liibeck in 1306, in order to rob the 
merchants by compelling them to pay him 
for the escorts which he forced upon them. 

During the same period the Ascanian 
line of Brandenburg once more, as in 
1283, advanced against the Lusatian 
cities and the Pomeranian princes, who 
immediately looked to Denmark for help. 
The lords of Mecklenburg and Pomerania 
could not do otherwise than acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Denmark; Rostock, 
Greifswald, and Stralsund became as good 
as Danish cities. And when in 1307 Liibeck 
also became subject to the protectorate 
of King Eric for ten years, and even 
arranged an annual tribute, it looked 
very much as if the Baltic states were to 
become entirely alienated from the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

But Eric was a very incapable ruler, 
and unable to retain his new territories. 
The Baltic towns freed themselves from 
the dominion of Denmark, and got a high 
price for their return te their former lords. 
After the death of Eric’ ti whole of Den- 
mark was under German influence. The 
new king, Christopher ITI., was expelled 
from the country, and Count Gerhard von 
Rendsburg of Holstein, called by his 
countrymen ‘‘de grote Ghert,’”’ and by 
the Danes “the bald-pated count,” be- 
came regent in the minority 
of his ward Waldemar III. 
At that time Southern Jiitland, 
or Schleswig, was already 
united to Holstein. When Christopher II. 
attempted to regain his kingdom, and was 
once more repulsed, Gerhard the Great 
called to his aid the nobility of North Ger- 
many, who thereupon took possession of 
Denmark as a welcome prize. The Danish 
entanglements, however, were not favoured 
by. the Hanse towns. When Magnus, King 
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of Sweden and Norway, who had ill- 
treated them in Bergen, occupied Schonen, 
Halland, and Blekingen, adjacent to 
Denmark, they feared that the fishing- 
stations would be rendered inaccessible 
to them; nevertheless both Easterlings 
and Westerlings received a confirmation of 
their old rights and privileges in the towns 
and fishing-villages of Southern 


aa oe Sweden in 1336. Liibeck, 
Shini : whose star had in 1310 scemed 
ining 


about to set, was again, a 
decade later, playing the leading part in 
all negotiations with the northern rulers 
and the German lords. 

‘“De grote Ghert ’’’ was murdered at 
Randers in 1340 when at the height of his 
power ; and to this day the Danes sing 
the praises of his assassin, Niels Ebbenson, 
as the avenger of their nation and their 
deliverer from the ignominy of foreign 
rule. Christopher’s youngest son, Walde- 
mar IV., Atterdag, now took possession 
of the kingdom, supported by the Lusatian 
group, which also aided him in expelling 
the Holstein nobility and in forcing the 
counts of Schauenburg back across the 
Eider. Waldemar regained possession of 
Zealand and Fiinen, and successfully with- 
stood the Emperor Charles IV. when, after 
conquering Brandenburg, he revived the 
Baltic schemes of the Ascanian margraves. 

The princes of Mecklenburg were once 
more compelled to acknowledge the 
feudal supremacy of Denmark, in spite 
of the fact that the emperor had made 
them dukes and looked upon them as 
vassals of the empire. Only the distant 
province of Esthonia was, on payment of 
a sum of money, resigned by Waldemar to 
the Teutonic Knights. No further pro- 
spects were open to the Danes on the 
continental side of the Baltic; it would 
have been difficult to gain any ground 
against the power of the emperor and the 
Teutonic Order. On the other hand, 
opportunities for reconquest and for the 
The Restored acquisition of new territories 

were offered to the Danes on 
Misgdom the breaking out of dissen- 
of Waldemar “2° PFeAking oul o1 dissen 
, sions in the realm of King 
Magnus of Sweden and Norway. Leagued 
with North German princes, Waldemar 
regained Schonen, Halland, and Blekingen 
in 1360. The kingdom of Gorm the Old 
and Waldemar the Great was again 
restored to its former power. To the 
horror of the Lusatian towns, who had 
shortly before concluded a treaty with 
& 
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Waldemar Atterdag, the king turned 
against Oeland in 1361, conquered Born- 
holm, set sail for Gotland, and before 
any steps could be taken in its defence 
captured this most important island. 

Defeated before their city by his fierce 
knights, the citizens of Wisby opened the 
gates to the victor ; Waldemar, however, 
preferred to consider the city as taken 
by storm, and refused to enter it except 
through a breach knocked in the wall 
by his retainers, that so he might have 
the right to exact enforced contributions 
from the burghers. As for the fabulous 
wealth of Wisby, an old song has it that 
the Gotlanders measured gold by the 
hundredweight, that precious stones were 
playthings, that the women span with 
golden distaffs, and that the pigs were 
given to drink out of silver troughs. The 
last especially seem to have fired the 
imaginations of the Danish ironsides who 
followed Waldemar on his plundering 
expedition. The king of the Danes and 
Wends henceforth styled himself king of 
the Goths or Gotlanders also. But the 
prosperity of Gotland had vanished, never 
Vanished to return. However, it is quite 
Prssperity.ss certain that Wisby could not 
Gotland have continued to maintain 

itself as a centre of trade even 
under more favourable circumstances, for 
the towns of Livonia—Riga, for example 
—had already begun to show far greater 
powers of development. 

The conquest of Schonen and Gotland 
was a severe blow to the Easterlings, and 
by no means a matter of indifference to 
many a western city. Envoys from 
the various Lusatian and Prussian towns 
assembled at Greifswald resolved on a 
trade embargo against Denmark, and 
agreed to the raising of a war tax. In 
addition to the cities, the kings and princes 
of the countries of the Baltic coast were 
also roused to action by the conquests of 
Waldemar. Thus, six weeks after the 
capture of Wisby an alliance was entered 
into by the majority of the German towns, 
by the kings of Sweden and Norway, and 
the counts of: Holstein, in order ‘“ to. re- 
establish the balance of power between 
the Baltic nations, and to strengthen the 
position of the Hanse towns in Schonen. 
In order to allow for the possibilities of 
conquest, they pledged the entire southern 
coast of Sweden, together with the castles 
of Helsingborg, SkanGér, and Falsterbo, to 
the kings.” The Hanseatic fleet first 
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turned toward Helsingborg. In the sum- 
mer of 1362 it put to sea alone, before the 
allied princes had completed their prepara- 
tions, and suffered a crushing defeat. The 
burgomaster of Liibeck, John Wittenborg, 
who had been in command, atoned for his 
ill-fortune on the scaffold. Soon the kings 
came to an understanding among them- 
selves. Waldemar’s daughter Margaret 
married Haakon of Norway, and thus the 
first step was taken towards the union of 
the northern kingdoms ; even the cities of 
the Low Countries entered into a special 
treaty with Waldemar. The defeated and 
isolated Easterlings were obliged to agree 
to an unfavourable armistice and condi- 
tions of peace. The leagne was practically 
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THE HELSINGBORG CASTL 
The great combination of towns, chiefly for the purposes of trade, known as the cy ath League, found in 
4 


Denmark a-serious rival on the sea, and eventually war broke out between that country 
rested with the traders, and by the Treaty of Stralsund, in 1370, Denmark was brou 
league, and the important Castle of Helsingborg was one of the strongholds which then passe 


dissolved on the Peace of Helsingborg, 
in 1365; each city wished to procure some 
special advantage for itself, yet none 
received any definite promises from Walde- 
mar, not to speak of tangible concessions. 

The impulse towards a fresh alliance 
against Denmark arose in the Prussian 
towns, which could not dispense with the 
passage through the Sound, and had a 
close community of interest with the cities 
of the Zuyder Zee region, of which the 
centre was Kampen in Oberyssel. The 
allied cities of Prussia and the Netherlands 
now entered into negotiations with the 
Lusatian group. A general convention 
Was arranged to take place in Cologne in the 
late autumn of 1367, Here the repre- 


sentatives .of Liibeck, Rostock, Stralsund, 
Wismar, Kulm, Thorn, Elbing, Kampen, 
Elborg, Hardwick, Amsterdam, and Briel 
instituted the. celebrated Cologne Con- 
federation of November r1th, 1367, in the 
name of the Lusatian, Prussian, Livonian, 
Zuyder Zee, and Dutch cities. No mention 
of the participation of Rhenish-West- 
phalian, Frisian, Lower Saxon, er Branden- 
burg towns has come down to us. At the 
Cologne assembly a military expedition 
was arranged for the next year, the size 
of contingents as well as the amounts of 
contributions to the cost of the war were 
determined, and every city agreed to. the 
imposition of a war tax. In February, 
1368. the Lusatian cities concluded a two 
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years’ alliance with the princes of Sweden, 
Mecklenburg, and Holstein, who were 
opponents of Waldemar, and also a league 
for one year with the cities of Prussia and 
the Netherlands. 

In the year 1368 the allies captured 
Copenhagen and the strongholds of Jiit- 
land and Schonen, with the exception of 
Hel.ingborg, which held ont against them 
until the autumn of 1369. A blockade, 
through which the English and Flemings 
also were excluded from Norway, compelled 
Haakon to negotiate for peace; and since the 
movement against Mecklenburg planned 
by Waldemar had also failed to attain its 
hoped-for resuit, the Danish Council of 
State entered into negotiations with the 
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confederation in 1369, Liibeck representing 
the cities. Peace was declared in 1370, ata 
convention in Stralsund. This consisted of 
two series of agreements—one ecoriomic 
and commereial, and the other political. 
“In respect to the first, the Hansa obtained 
practically all the demands that had con- 
stantly been made, now by one city, now by 


Céaations another, during the last 
of the Peace of half - century ”’ — free - trade 
Stralsund throughout the whole of 

Denmark, freedom from 


strand law, their own jurisdiction over the 
fishing-depots, and reductions in duties. To 
the political changes that resulted from the 
Peace of Stralsund belong the pledging to 
the league of the most important castles of 
Schonen and those situated on the Sound— 
Falsterbo, Skan6ér, Malm6, and Helsingborg 
—together with the payment of two-thirds 
of the revenues accruing to them during a 
period of fifteen years. Waldemar was 
to recognise the peace as binding until 
Michaelmas, 1371, by affixing his great 
seal. In case of his abdication or death, no 
king was to succeed to the throne of Den- 
mark without the approval of the Hansa. 
Although the princes allied with the 
Hansa were not satisfied with the terms 
of peace arranged by the towns on their 
own responsibility, ‘they were unable to 
continue the war unassisted, and so they 
too came to terms with Denmark at 
Stockholm in 1371. Waldemar IV. delayed 
the ratification of the Stralsund negotia- 
tions to the last moment, and finally 
sealed the treaty only with the small seal, 
obtaining further concessions in addition. 
The management of the pledged castles in 
Schonen was a source of many difficulties 
to the league, the division of the revenues 
especially causing many disputes. When 
Waldemar died, in 1385, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Olaf, son of his 
ounger daughter Margaret and Haakon of 
orway, who was crowned without the 
formal assent of the Hansa, a final settle- 
ment of Hanseatic affairs 
Gisndeonen seemed probable. However, 
the Throne Olaf. refused to confirm the 
, otralsund peace with the great 
seal until the Hansa had relinquished their 
claims to the right of ratifying the Danish 
succession. Negotiations of a like nature to 
those of Korsér took place in Kallundborg. 
Haakon of Norway confirmed all the privi- 
leges which had ever been granted in his 
kingdom to the Hansa, and, in addition, 
granted all Hanseatic vessels the right to 
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enter the ports of Norway flying their own 


flags; which they were not required to 


lower until Janding. | 
The Treaties of Stralsund and Kors6r 
secured the rights of the Hanse towns in 
Denmark for many generations, and, 
with the exception of the pledging cf the 
castles on the Sound,. which was only 
for fifteen years, were on the whole faith- 
fully preserved until the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years War. The negotiations at 
Kallundborg had also ended in satisfag- 
tory terms with Norway, and now for the 
first time the depot at Bergen began to 
prosper. The foundations of the rights of 
the Hansa were now so firmly fixed that 
the league tried to procure monopolies for 
its members in accordance with the 
general aims, and purposes of all privi- 
Jeged classes and places in the Middle Ages, 
who looked upon the acquisition of mono- 
polies as the final object at which they 
ought to aim. So long as the Leaguers 
held the castles on the Sound this policy 
was feasible; but when the castles were 
restored, monopoly was no longer possible. 
Still the Hansa by the application of 
vigorous effort won in open 
competition the predominant 
position in the Baltic trade. 
All the Hansa cities had not 
joined in the Cologne Confederation, but 
only those whose trading interests were 
involved. The Peace of Stralsund in ap- 
pearance confirmed the rights of the 
leaguers. But of the two pledges given 
for securing these rights, one, the right of 
the Hansa to ratify succession to the 
Danish throne, was only once exercised, and 
the other, the occupation of the castles, 
proved of no value, as the cost of upkeep 
and of policing the sea absorbed all the 
revenues available from the occupation. 
As the league did not oppose Olaf’s 
succession, his able mother Margaret con- 
firmed the Danish privileges of the Hansa. 
But when Olaf succeeded Haakon of 
Norway, in 1380, and united both crowns, 
he declined to confirm the privileges oi 
the Hansa in Norway. Five years later, 


Union of 
Norway 
and Sweden 


‘when. the castles reverted to Denmark, 


the Hansa was reduced to its former posi- 

tion as a purely commercial association, 

and although negotiations went on fore 
years, the Hansa failed to better its status 

or to augment its rights. At Olaf’s 

death, in 1387, Margaret played with the 

cities, cajoling and promising, but doing 

nothing to renew their privileges. 


FRA OF HANSEATIC ASCENDANCY 
TO THE DECLINE OF THE GERMAN SEAPORTS 


[8 Bruges from an early date German 

merchants had settled and opened fac- 
tories. These factories obeyed the mother 
cities from which they had sprung. From 
1360 to 1380 disputes arose, but the 
supremacy of the mother cities was finally 
admitted in Bruges as elsewhere. The 
rights of the Hansa remained in full force 
and effect up to 1560, when the markets 
of Bruges were removed to Antwerp. 
The success of the Hansa was due to 
strong measures adopted in 1358, and con- 
tinued for a couple of years. An embargo 
was laid on trade and the markets were 
temporarily removed to Dordrecht. This 
drastic policy secured for the Hanseatic 
traders the right of free settlement in all 
Flanders. Slight differences arose again 
in 1388, and finally, in 1392, the Germans 
in Bruges were firmly placed in possession 
of all the trading rights for which they had 
contended, and all subjects of the empire 
were made participators in 
these rights when settled in 
Flanders for purposes of 
trade. In England also, the 
position of the Hansa at the end of the four- 
teenth century was becoming increasingly 
difficult; but here, too, the German cities 
succeeded in warding off all dangers. The 
three Edwards were iriendly to foreigners, 
and granted them complete freedom in 
both wholesale and retail trade through- 
out the entire kingdom, even in the wool 
and metal industries. Richard IT. also 
confirmed the rights and privileges of the 
Hansa shortly after his accession. But 
during the reign of this weak sovereign 
the national hostility to the commercial 
dominion of foreigners, which until that 
time had been held in abeyance, arose 
In full force. The House of Commons, 
as the representative of the people, in- 
duced the ar to suspend all the privi- 
leges of the Hansa until the latter had 
cleared itself of various charges preferred 
against it. This was the beginning of a 
long struggle, frequently interrupted, but 
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invariably resumed in order, on the part 
of the rising native trade, to free itself 
from the commercial ascendancy of for- 
cigners, especially members of the Han- 
seatic League. Although at first a battle 
for the markets of England, it soon became 
Great Trade 2,, Struggle for admission to 
Vi all the Northern European 
ee ivilege that the 
for England markets, a privilege tha 
Hanseatics would gladly enough 
have kept to themselves alone. The 
English first demanded entrance to the 
Norwegian and Danish centres of trade, 
and then to the Hanse towns themselves. 
The struggle lasted until nearly the end of 
the Elizabethan Age, and closed about 
1600 with the complete victory of England. 
During the reign of Richard II. a pro- 
tracted dispute arose on account of the 
position taken by the Hansa in respect to 
all foreigners in Norway and Schonen after 
the conclusion of the Peace of Stralsund. 
The English merchants did not submit 
like the other non-German peoples. Now, 
as before, they sailed boldly into the Baltic 
and obtained whatever goods they re- 
quired without the assistance of the Han- 
seatic, especially the Liibeck, middlemen. 
The hostile attitude ef the Baltic towns 
was answered by the Neey mentioned 
temporary suspension of H&nseatic privi- 
legesin England. In addition, the English 
demanded an equality of rights in all 
towns and districts of the Hansa. The 
Germans received the usual confirmation 
of their privileges towards the end of the 
year 1380, “without having granted full 
reciprocity to the English. The dispute 
Fr that followed, made all the 
ree Trade 
with Baltic Ore acute through seizures 
and embargoes, lasted until 
1388. From this time forth the 
English enjoyed free trade with the Baltic 
seaports. Their merchants organised ac- 
cording to Hanseatic models, and elected 
an-alderman whose duty was to adjust 
differences and to represent the interests 
of his countrymen in all their dealings 
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with foreigners. Although bickering still 
continued between Englishmen and Ger- 
mans, even after the agreement of 1388, 
the position of the latter in England re- 
mained unaltered. The first of the Lan- 
castrian kings, Henry IV., confirmed the 
charters of the Hanseatics on their agreeing 
to am increase in certain Postal dele a 
wrocedure indispensable to the. 
i well-being of the government 
of England he cnief feature of Hanseatic- 
= _English relations did not lie in 
the recognition of former privileges, but in 
the fact that the league was compelled to 
grant free play to the growing sca-power 
of Engl:nd, even while the latter was 
only beginning to develop. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Baltic was finally freed from the 
plague of pirates brought down upon it. by 
the war of the Swedish succession. Long 
after Albert had been set free and Stock- 
holm handed over to the Hansa as a pledge, 
the “ Vitalienbriider ” had continued their 
marauding expeditions, still remaining in 
the service of the House of Mecklenburg, 
which had not yet abandoned all hopes 
of regaining possession of the Swedish 
crown. However, the Vitalienbriider 
removed their headquarters to .Wisby, 
although the greater part of Gotland 
continued under the dominion of Margaret. 
They also found places of refuge in the 
Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, and even 
on the coast of Pomerania, but Rostock 
and Wismar closed their harbours to them. 
They were of the greatest injury to the 
associated German merchants. The situa- 
tion suddenly became altered when the 
Teutonic Order brought Wisby and the 
rest of Gotland under its jurisdiction in 
1398. Inasmuch as the Lusatian cities 
had just then completed their preparations 
for attacking the freebooters, and had 
agreed on the raising of a war tax, and 
since the queen of the three northern 
kingdoms had also taken steps against 
them, the Vitalienbriider left 


hae their Baltic hiding-place for the 
in the North S hich th 
North Sen eee ee et an tian 


. . made the scene of an activity 
that. had. absolutely no political motives 
whatever. behind it. er 

. The North Sea had.always pirates of its 
own, who were chiefly of Frisian origin. 
During the Hundred. Years War robberies 
perpetrated by .French and English buc- 
caneers frequently gave the Hansa grounds 
forcomplaint. But now the Vitalienbriider, 
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in addition, disturbed the sphere of 


Western European maritime commerce 


from their new headquarters in Friesland. 
Once more the Hansa was obliged to unite 
its merchant vessels bound for the Nether- 
lands into fleets of about twenty ships 
each, accompanied by convoy boats. 
Although the league vainly endeavoured 
to obtain the assistance of the cities of 
Flanders, a squadron despatched from 
Liibeck and Hamburg proved strong 
enough to defeat the Vitalienbriider in the 
Ems, in April, 1400. Some of the free- 
booters fled to Norway, others sought 
refuge with the counts of Holland; but 
Hamburg continued her campaign against 
the pirates until, finally, the chief of the 
buccaneers, Klaus Stértebeker, was cap- 
tured and executed—an often-sung event 
that has long been retained in the memory 
of a people otherwise forgetful enough in 
regard to historical occurrences. 
Nevertheless, piracy on the North Sea 


continued, and also the name of the Vitalien- 


briider, who for many years enjoyed a 
second period of prosperity under the self- 
chosen designation Likendeeler, or “ equal- 


Misc ot sharers.” The occupation of 
the Teatonic Gotland by the Teutonic Order 
Order was a source of great anxiety 


to the Hansa, for the order— 
with which the non-Prussian cities of the 
Baltic sought to stand upon as good terms 
as possible for the sake of their common 
interests—pursued its own special aims, and 
was a very untrustworthy ally; moreover, 
it opposed the union of the three northern 
kingdoms, and challenged Margaret of 
Denmark to battle for the political supre- 
macy of the Baltic. 

This caused the Hanse towns, hitherto 
neutral, considerable .embarrassment. 
Should they. take part in the struggle 
between the two powers, or should they, 
as formerly, let events take their course, in 
order to be in a position to offer their ser- 


vices as mediators when the right moment 
arrived ? 


The Teutonic Order would not 
be turned from its design of. occupying 
Gotland, and its commercial policy im- 


‘mediately proved dangerous to the Hansa. 


The Prussian, and especially the Livon- 
jan, towns had always striven in vain for 
equal rights with, Wisby and. Liibeck*in 
Novgorod. Now, as a result.of an agree- 
ment with Lithuania, an independent 
commercial region previously open to the 
Prussian group alone of the Hanse cities 
was suddenly closed to them also; the 
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HANSEATIC BUILDINGS IN THE ONCE FAMOUS COMMERCIAL CITY OF BRUGES 


DEPOTS OF THE POWERFUL TRADE COMBINATION. THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 
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founding of a depot in Kovno resulted in 
a competition which threatened to injure 
the trade of Novgorod and Pskoff, and in 
fact did so. The treaty concluded by the 
Grand Master of the Order and Witold, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, on the Sallin- 
werder in 1398 ended the tedious struggles 
which for a long time had kept both powers 
in check. This treaty, so favour- 


pene able to the Teutonic Order, was 
Heatheniem Ade by Lithuania because 


it was necessary for the latter 
to protect its rear in view of the impending 
struggle with Russia; and Prussia was 
quite willing to come to terms now that 
Lithuania had ceased to be a heathen 
Jand and the scenc of uninterrupted 
religious wars. 

Although the relations of the two powers 
soon became strained again, a fresh 
struggle culminating in the fall of the order, 
this had no lasting effects either on the 
independent trade carried on by the 
Prussian towns in Lithuania and Poland, 
or on the depot at Kovno. When the 
old connection between the Prusstan 
Order and its cities was destroyed by the 
dissolution of the former, the latter did 
not seek for new relations with the other 
Baltic towns, but pursued their own 
course, which was entirely out of harmony 
with the Lusatian and general Hanseatic 
interests. The development of the federal 
character of the Hansa was over. The 
system of territomal groups of cities 
corresponding to the general development 
of the German nation proved fatal to the 
beginnings of a common league of German 
towns. 

At the very time that the antagonism 
between the far-seeing commercial policy 
of the Teutonic Order and the narrower 
trade interests of the towns subject to 
it was in process of widening into a gulf 
that could not be bridged over, a new 
competitor for the ‘‘ Dominium,”’ or, rather, 
the Condominium, . the Baltic appeared, a 

pretender that barred the wa 
oo of the ‘Order-state to the 
ja Daacer sea—Poland-Lithuania, finally 

united in 1401. This union was 
a greater source of danger to the Teutonic 
Order than was that of the three northern 
kingdoms. It was impossible for it to 
live with foes on both sides, so it made 
peace with the North, ceding the island 
of Gotland, which it had.retained for nine 
years, to Eric, King of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmayy, in-return for a ‘small sum 
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of money, in 1407. Previously, however, 
the order.had obtained, in 1402, the “ New 
Mark” of Brandenburg from Sigismund 
of Luxemburg in the form of a pledge, 
in order completely to bar the way of the 
Poles to the sea. Further events, such 
as the battle of Tannenberg in 1410, so 
ruinous to the order, have but little 
bearing on the present subject. The 
advance of the Western Slavs, who so 
often succeeded in bringing the eastern 
expansion of the Teutonic races to a halt —- 
and, indeed, frequently regained extensive 
tracts of land from the latter—was also a 
constant source of injury to the Hanseatic 
League. Owing to their helplessness the 
cities were even unable to think of attacking 
Poland ; but, on the other hand, they looked 
upon the catastrophe of Tannenberg as 
having been a desirable check to the 
ambitions of the order. 

The ancient Greeks have told us with a 
shudder of sympathetic awe about the 
children of fortune who, lifted up by fate 
and tempted to evil by success, suddenly 
found themselves cast down into the 
depths of misery from the very zenith of 


: prosperity. To these self-de- 
nbesete Hand ctroying creatures, maddened 
Germans DY happiness, victims of the 

blind powers of chance, the 


German Hansa certainly did not belong. 
The gods did not abruptly thrust it into 
the ra after the manner in which they 
treated the Teutonic Order; but. they 
did not permit the league to expand or to 
attain to greatness—they hindered its 
progress systematically, as it were, and 
with a most conscientious attention to 
detail. Fate never permitted the Germans 
of the lowlands to develop their com- 
mercial activity beyond a certain point, 
either in respect to privileges or to area 
controlled. 

Even Nature herself seems to have 


_ taken part in this tape conspiracy 
§ 


against them: through an unlooked-for 
caprice she inflicted an injury on their 
trade from which the mercantile politicians 
of the Baltic towns, for all their wisdom, 
were never able to recover. The herrings, 
which, together with the codfish, are 
admirable types of the most stupid of 
gregarious animals, were, at the beginnin 

of the fifteenth century, unfaithful to the 
regions which since the very earliest times 
they had been accustomed to visit for the 
purpose of spawning. Why the herrings 
tempordtily ‘deserted: the basin. of the. 
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Baltic Sea at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, to return again and 
again—usually in “ fish-periods,’’ lasting 
sixty years—is a question for which 
history has no answer. Although, in spite 
of its wanderings into other seas, the 
herring still remained a fish accustomed to 
spawn on the coasts, to be caught in nets, 
and to he salted, smoked, and dried, 
completely unconcerned as to the nation- 
ality of the fishermen, this was by no 
means a matter of indifference to the 
Easterlings, who were joined by com- 
petitors at the fisheries in the shape of 
the dwellers on the North Sea coasts, now 
that the herrings had turned to the waters 
of England, Scotland and Norway. 

In addition to the fisheries, there were 
so many different interests to be guarded 
that during the fifteenth century the 
Hanse towns, either sfhgly or in groups, 
frequently found themselves involved in 
the most difficult of conflicts. As a 
foundation for closer union, especially 
between neighbouring cities, there existed 
a common necessity for protecting the 
privileges of the municipalities and the 
welfare of the league against 


Secessions the ill-will and deeds of 
Laicde violence of the ruling princes. 


During the course of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
majority of the cities of North Germany, in 
addition to losing many of their rights of 
self-government, were compelled by their 
territorial sovereigns to renounce all 
participation in the Hanseatic League. The 
fate of complete dependence on the power 
of a reigning prince was first visited on the 
Brandenburg group under the house of 
Hohenzollern. But the Burgundian, 
Khenish-Westphalian, Low Saxon, Pom- 
eranian, and Prussian cities were also 
gradually subjected to the power of the 
rulers of their respective states. The 
latter were supported by the fundamental 
idea of solidarity, the victorious advance 
of which could not be withstood by the 
weakly organised political formations 
of the Middle Ages. 

| The attacks made by the ruling princes 
on municipal liberties were furthered not 
a little by dissensions which arose within the 
towns themselves. These conflicts were 
more serious in North Germany than else- 
where.. Central and Southern Germany 
had already passed through the most 
dangerous phases of the crisis caused by the 
Struggles of, the guilds, when the same 


troubles arose in the Hanse cities. Not 
only in respect to commerce and culture, 
but politically, the northern and southern 
portions of the Holy Roman Empire stood 
in sharp contrast to one another. 

As in the rest of Europe, a patrician class 
had also developed in the North German 
cities, an oligarchy of the rich, who held 

..._ municipal government fast in 
eee their own hands, and laid 
Hanse Towns Claim to an inherited, ex- 

clusive right to the manage- 
ment of all public affairs. Astimc went on, 
the upper class became more and more 
isolated from the lower ranks of the 
community. It transmitted its privi- 
leges by granting equal rights to its 
decandants; in other words, it hecame a 


distinct and separate estate. Members 
of this class were called “ Junkers,” 
and exclusive assemblies and_ ban- 


quets were held in their residences, or 
‘‘ JunkerhGfen.” The patrician class of 
the Hanse towns had arisen from the 
families of wholesale dealers, and many of 
them still continued to carry on trade on 
a great scale. It was not the fact of their 
being merchants, however, that gave them 
social standing, but the possession of 
freehold property, or of fiefs, from which 
they took the name of “ Rentner,” or 
capitalists. The ordinary merchants, who 
were accustomed to make annual journeys, 
often remaining abroad for years, formed a 
middle class that had no share in municipal 
offices, and exerted no influence on the 
general affairs of the city. The more 
wealthy of the craftsmen, the brewers, 
and the retail dealers in cloth, were also 
in the same position. The chief endeavour 
of this middle class was'to\pbtain the right 
to take part in civil government. It was 
not difficult for them to stir up the masses, 
and to use the proletariat as a battering- 
ram in their struggles with the patricians. 

The usual course taken by events in a 
Hanse town during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuriés was that, as 
a result of rebellions on the 
part of the middle and lower 
classes, the councillors or alder- 
men were turned out of office, and various 
changes were introduced in the municipal 
constitution. Patrician reactions almost 
invariably followed, and the earlier form 
of government was then re-established, 
perhaps with some alterations, At the 
period of the Reformation the city demo- 
cracies once more began to struggle for 
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the mastery, yet without being able to 
retain it for any length of time, for the 
Lutheran clergy were no less anti-demo- 
cratic and reactionary than their Catholic 
predecessors. The old class antagonisms 
in the towns gradually ceased under the 
increasing pressure of the ruling princes 
and of the legislation established by them, 
which now included all muni- 


zope cipal affairs within its jurisdic- 
Quarrels tion. Nevertheless, from the 


fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century troubles between the different 
classes continued to lead to very serious 
results. Hate, barbarity, and treachery, 
with their attendant murder, execution, 
mutilation, arson, robbery, and_ pillage, 
were the chief characteristics of the town 
life of the period. 

Together with the desire for the pro- 
tection of foreign trade, thc tie that pre- 
vented the Hansa from falling to pieces 
until the second half of the sixtecnth 
century was the endeavour of the patrician 
classes of the various citics to uphold 
constitutions favourable to their interests. 
Even Bremen, intractable as she had been, 
more than once expelled from the league, 
sought help from her sister cities when the 
patricians were banished in 1365. The 
Hansetag, or convention of 1366, decided 
that sentences passed tm one town 
should be valid for all members of the 
league. Cologne, Brunswick, Stralsund, 
Anklam, and Dortmund were all visited by 
democratic revolutions during the four- 
teenth century; in Brunswick the guilds 
obtained the upper hand, in spite of 
temporary expulsion from the Hansa and 
trade embargoes. Also Liibeck, the chief 
city of the league, was compelled to employ 
force In suppressing a movement among 
the guilds in 1380. : 

As a rule, the guilds were supported by 
the reigning houses in all cities governed 
by hereditary princes. Tyranny, Cesarism, 
and legitimate unlimited monarchy are, in 
reality, democratic forces that 


Guilds eget : 
assist in the destruction of 
soi by privileged classes and profes- 


sions. If the monarchical 
forms of government of the last few cen- 
turies have established themselves upon 
aristocracy of birth and the possession of 
landed property, it has been only in order 
that these qualities might be put to use, 
not because of any real necessity for them. 
Hanseatié policy during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries centred in the 


q 
relations of the league with the Scandj- 
navian kingdoms. In this case neutrality 
was of no service—the adoption of a 
definite position alone could secure: pro- 
tection and extension of commercial 
privileges ; in fact, it did not lie beyond 
the bounds of possibility for the Hansa to 
determine the course of events through an 
active interference in political affairs. — 

Both in the Slavic east and in the 
Romano-Germanic west the league was 


for the most part forced to permit great 


political events to run their course. Its 
position was one of toleration; by 
actively interfering it would merely have 
vainly exhausted its insufficient powers 
of coercion. The attack of King Eric on 
Schleswig and on the dukes of Schauen- 
burg compelled the citizens of Hamburg to 
take up arms in defence of their Holstein 
neighbours. The strange spectacle was 
presented of Hamburg and the Vitalien- 
briider—who had been persuaded to join 
their forces against Denmark—fighting on 
the same side. Liibeck avoided the 
struggle from the very first, and finally 
was successful in bringing about peace. At 
The Hansa’s this time the Hansa again took 
Polic up the policy of union which 
y : eecet 
of Defence it had adopted during the wars 
of Waldemar; the Liibeck 
Confederation of 1418 was the first since 
that of Cologne in 1367. A large number 
of cities, in all forty-seven, became mem- 
bers of the new association. Inland towns 
were strongly represented, and many 
cities of the Netherlands also participated. 
A definite proportion was laid down for 
the provision of men and money, and it 
was decided that if any town of the con- 
federation were attacked, it should receive 
assistance, first, from the four nearest 
cities of the association, later, from the 
eight nearest, and finally, if necessary, 
from the entire league. The confederation 
also introduced rules of arbitration, in case 
of disputes between members. These 
measures were directed chiefly against such 
princes as were hostile to the towns. 

The confederation also adopted a very 
firm position against the democratic revo- 
lutionists. ‘Agreements were also made 
as to commercial affairs; for- example, 
the exportation of grain not purchased 
in Hanseatic ports was forbidden. This 
was a demonstration against the Dutch, 
who sought out unfrequented harbours 
and endeavoured to dispense with the 
intermédiate carrying trade of the Hansa. 
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Affairs in the North kept the Hanse towns, 
especially the Lusatian group, constantly 
occupied. Liibeck was at first allied with 
King Eric VII., against whom Hamburg 
was already in arms. Then, through the 
obvious favour shown to the Hollanders, 
to whom he opened the Sound, Eric 
succeeded in alienating his former friends. 

Liibeck made war on him from 


fe vosries 1426 until the Peace of Word- 
Denmark gbord in 1435. Schleswig, 


the bone of contention, re- 
mained with the dukes of Schauenburg ; 
Ltibeck was enabled to lock up in her 
strong chest a new confirmation of the 
hundred years’ old Hanseatic privileges. 
The relations of the Hansa to the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms undcrwent no change 
when Eric was deposed in 1439 and suc- 
ceeded by Christopher of Bavaria, but 
complaints of the favours bestowed upon 
the Westerlings by Denmark became more 
and more frequent. 

After Christopher's death, in 1448, 
Christian I. of Oldenburg, the forefather 
of the present house of Denmark, ascended 
the Danish-Norwegian throne with the 
approval of the Hansa. Although Sweden 
chad separated from the Union, and was 
now engaged in a seven years’ war with 
the other two kingdoms, the Hansa took 
no part in the struggle, content with a 
fresh confirmation of their valuable rights 
and privileges. Nor did they interfere 
when, after the main line of Schauenburg 
had become extinct in 1460, Christian I. 
was invested with the title of Duke of 
Schleswig and Count of Holstein. 

From this memorable year date the suf- 
ferings of the provinces beyond the Elbe, 
whose destinies were now united with those 
of Denmark. Although the Danish-Nor- 
wegian king showed no open hostility 
to the Hansa, Liibeck and Hamburg 
were at least sufficiently on their guard 
to increase the height of their walls 
and to. eee pee towers. In 

ngland, also, the league 

ein: to Preserved its settlements ad 
the Hansa privileges during the fifteenth 
' Century, although relations fre- 
quently became strained, once, indeed, to 
the point of open war. The English 
merchants continued their endeavour to 
nationalise export and maritime trade, 
and to wrest it from the hands of foreigners ; 
ven founded a wool market at Calais, 
and their mariners appeared in waters 
over which the Hansa claimed to have 
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exclusive control. Scarcely able to make 
any headway in Norway, the lands of the 
Baltic—though the Wendish cities were 
practically inaccessible—offered them an 
asylum—also visited by the Hollanders— 
in Danzig. The metropolis of Prussian 
commerce had advanced in prosperity 
with the decline of the oppressive 
Without 
breaking with Liibeck, the merchants of 
Danzig took their own course in regard 
to trade with Poland-Lithuania, Holland, 
and England. English merchants founded 
a depot on Hanseatic lines at Danzig in 
1428, their rights being based on the 
treaties cf reciprocity between England 
and the league. Nevertheless Liibeck, 
always ready to appeal to the law when her 
interests were threatened, was ercatly 
displeased with the advance of the 
English into the Baltic regions, although 
she had little to fear from competition. 

The commerce of England was not yet 
sufficiently developed for that. In fact, 
owing to the struggle with France and 
to the Wars of the Roses, England was 
in no condition to look after her commer- 
cial interests with any great 


a English (2° » the civil war gave the 
Vessels Hansa a welcome opportunity 


of mediating between the two 

parties, as well as of receiving payment 
from both for apparent services. During 
these days of king-making Liibeck boldly 
ventured to seize and to lay an embargo 
on English ships in the Sound. 

A proceeding cf this nature gave the 
English government occasion to take 
violent reprisals on the Easterlings 
dwelling in Great Britain in 1468. There- 
upon one of the weakest points of the 
Hanseatic League came to light; the 
merchants of Cologne, who had always 
looked upon themselves as the rightful 
owners of the London depot and as having 
been deposed by the Fasterlings, deserted 
their associates, established themselves 
as the sole owners of the Steelyard, and 
obtained documents attributing to them 
exclusive rights over the German guild hall 
in London. 

In the meantime the Hansa had decided 
to expel Cologne from the league and to 
boycott English commerce. Since not only - 
Henry VI. but Edward IV., on recovering: . 
the throne, confirmed the possession ‘of the: 
Steelyard to Cologne, the suspension from’. 
the league and the trade embargo conitinuad - 
in force;.in fact, a systematic-waval war” 
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such as the Hansa had never before waged 
against England, though it had against 
Denmark, began in 1472. In February, 
1474, the Peace of Utrecht was concluded 
between the English king and the league. 
The negotiations were conducted by the 
municipal dignitaries of Liibeck, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Dortmund. Miinster, Brunswick, 
Magdeburg, Danzig, Deventer, and 
Nimeguen. The league regained posses- 
sion of the Steelyard and of the depots in 
Boston and Lynn, and their privileges 
again came into force. Cologne, aban- 
doned by Edward IV., was readmitted 
to the league under humiliating conditions 
four years after the Peace of Utrecht. 
Free trade with all the Hanseatic 
cities, “‘as it had been the custom one 
hundred years before,” was granted to 
England; but for yet another hundred 
years complete reciprocity remained an 
open question that each Hanse town 
answered according toits own interests. It 
was not finally settled until the Tudor king- 
dom gained new strength, and then ina way 
that proved fatal to German active trade. 
The exasperation felt by Liibeck 


hg ici ever since the time of King Eric 
of War outlived the Peace of Word- 


inghord, in 1435; and shortly 
after, in the year 1437, war broke out 
between the Easterlings and Westerlings. 
Each side captured the mercantile fleet 
of the other, but the Easterlings 
suffered the greatest injury, for their ships 
were the larger and their cargoes the 
more valuable. In 1441 Duke Philip the 
Good negotiated a truce, although the chief 
questions at issue remained undecided. 

Even if war did not break out 
again, the connection between Easterlings 
and Westerlings was severed ; moreover, 
the Hollanders, although no _ longer 
members of the league, could not be 
driven away from Baltic waters. The 
Hanse towns maintained their privileges 
in Flanders, especially in Bruges, during 
the fifteenth century; they employed 
their old means of coercion—threatening 
to remove their markets elsewhere— 
and always with success, against the 
merchants of Bruges, who were quite 
as desirous of obtaining a monopoly 
as they were themselves. 

By the second half of the fifteenth 
century the city of Bruges was in a 
pronounced state of decline. Its harbours 
and canals became more and more choked 
up with sand; the-city was already in- 


capable of serving as the chief market for 
the trade between the Northern and 
southern European spheres of commerce. 
The people of Bruges might have over- 
come their misfortunes to a certain degree 
by their own exertions ; but nothing was 
done, owing to the political quarrels in 
which Bruges, accustomed .to leadership, 
insisted on having a. part. it 
occupied the most prominent 
position in the war that raged 
through the hereditary domi- 
nions of the house of Burgundy after 
the death of Charles the Bold, in 1477. 
The foreign merchants, from whose 
presence Bruges derived its greatness, 
emigrated in large numbers to Antwerp, 
a more favourably situated and quieter 
town. In spite of the horrors of war 
and pillage the Easterlings continued 
at their decaying depots in Bruges. 
They remained long after the other 
foreigners had gone; indeed, they were 
still at their offices when Antwerp sur- 
passed Bruges as a commercial centre, 
and when the trade of Europe underwent 
a revclution such as it had never ex- 
perienced before or since. For two 
generations the MHanseatics continued 
obdurate, singing the while the litany of 
their inalienable rights, until, finally, 
they also emigrated to Antwerp, and, 
naturally enough, arrived too late. The 
history of the Hansa when at the summit 
of its power, from the second half 
of the fourteenth until the end of the 
fifteenth century, is cheerless and dull, 
and worthy of but little consideration. 
Nevertheless, the league prospered, re- 
mained in possession af its foreign rights 
and privileges, and at hor&e continued to 
be a power in political: and economic life. 
Other cities and groups of cities showed 
themselves to be no less tenacious than 
Liibeck and its following of Lusatian 
towns in holding fast to their traditional 
claims and pretensions. Indeed, they still 
maintained the supremacy in 


Bruges 
Falls from 
Power 


amas of northern commerce, and pos- 
G af y°" sessed great influence in the 
ermany 


northern kingdoms. But with 


the fundamental change in political affairs 


that took place within the Hanseatic 
sphere of influence during the fifteenth 
century, and produced still greater effects 
during the sixtecnth, the German sea- 
orts, whether single or united, were no 
onger able to preserve their commercial 
supremacy. | RicHarD MAYR 
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GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION. | 


FRANCE, THE SPANISH PENINSULA, AND SCANDINAVIA, ITALY, THE HOLY ROMAN 





THE BRITISH ISLES 











A.D. 

Clovis sole king of the Franks 500 
Scots from Ireland establish kingdom of Alban] 627 

in Argyle 537 
Turgundy absorbed by Franks 641-8 
St. Columba at Iona. Spread of Keltic Chris- 652-67 

tlanity 568 
West Saxon victory at Deorham 590 

J Kingcom of Northumbria formed | 

Augustine introduces Roman Christianity in Kent 
Edwin king of Northumbris 604 
Pippin the Elder, Austrasian Mayor of the Palace. | 686 

dominates Merovingian monarchy 
Penda of Mercia champion of Paganism 643 
Penda overthrown by Oswy of Northumbria 662 
Pippin of Heristal ruler of Franks 680 
Rise of Wessex under Ine 718 
Saracens invade Spain 
Siracens overthrow Goths in Spain 726 
Charles Martel head of Franks _ 727 
Charles defeats Saracens at Poitiers (Tours) 781 
Death of Venerable Bede 
Charlies succeeded by Pippin “le Bref ” 763 
Pippin king of the Franks ; Carolingian dynasty 764 
Offa king of Mercia 753 
Charlemagne king of the Franks 774 


Charlemagne in Spain. Ronccavalies 
First. viking raid on Le petir Constantine I. king [773-9 
of the Picta (N. & E. Scotland) 788 














Charlemagne crowned emperor at Rome ao 
Egbert king of Wessex 814 
Northmen in Jreland 827 
Ebert over-lord of all England 840 
Ethelwulf succeeds Egbert. Increase of Danish raids 
Charles the Baid king of West Franks. Be-{ 848 
inning of French kingdom 
Pictish and Scottish kingdoms united undcr 
Kenneth McAlIpin 846 
Northmen penetrate to Paris 55~75 
Danes winter in England for first time 860 
. Alfred the Great king of Wessex 860 
Charles the Bald crowned emperor 876 
Alfred defeats Danes at Ethandune. Treaty of 
Wedmore 878 
Louls III. French king 880 
Charles the Fat elected king of West Franks 881 
Al Mondhir emir of Cordova 887 
Odo, Count of Paris, king of France 801 
Charles the Simple king of France 898 
Edward the Eldor king of Wessex 811 
Cession of Normandy to Rollo the Northman 
Extension of Moorish conquests under Abdur] 919 
Rahman III. 926 
Edward king of all England 033 
Louls IV. (d’Outremer) king of France. Ascend-{| 936 
ancy of Hugh the Great, Count of Paris 961 
Athelstane’s victory at Brunanburh ‘955 
Kidgar the Peaccful king of England. Ascend-]| 961 
ancy of Dunstan 062 
Kdgar grants Lothian to king of Scots as ficf 973 
Ethelred the Redeless king of England 982 
Extension of Moorish power under Almanzar 98s 
Louis V. last Carolingian king of French 9o8 


Hugh Capet elected king of France. Capet 
dynasty 009 
Danes renew invasions of England 
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Sweyn of Denmark conquers England 1002 
Canute the Great king of Iinglind and Denmark. | 1014 
Defeat of Northmen by Brian Boru at Clontarf 
Cession of Lothian to pa of Sco 084 
Death of Sancho the Great of Navarre 027 
Edward the Confessor recalled to English throne 1032 
Malcolm ITI. (Canmore) recovers Scottish throne 10398 
Harold Godwinson king of England. Battles of | 1010 
Stamford Bridge and Hastings. William the | 1056 
Congderor king of England 1061 
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EMPIRE, AND THE EAST 








Theoderic the Croat: king of Italy 

Justinian emperor at Byzantium 

Belisarius, Justinian’s general, in Italy 

Contests between Belisarius and Totila the Goth 

Narses recovers Italy for the empire 

Conquest of N. Italy by Lombards 

(iregory I. (the Great) Pope. Conversion of 
Lombards from Arianism . 





Death of Gregory the Great 

Rothari king. of Lombards. Extension of Lom- 
bard dominion 

Lombard legal code 

Grimwald king of Lombards 

Frisians subjugated by Pippin of Heristal 


a 


Repulse of Saracens before Byzantium by Em- 
peror Leo the Isaurian 

“‘ lconoclastic ’’ decrees of Leo 

Pope Gregory IT. resists Iconoclasm 

Gregory III. Pope: the last whose consecration 
received Kastern emperor’s sanction 

Lombards attack the papacy 

Pope Stephen appeals to King Pippin 

Pippin defeats the Lombards 

Charlemagne conquers and annexes Lombard 
kingdom 

Conquest of Saxony by Charlemagne 

Conquest of Bavaria by Charlemagne 

Conquest of Avars by Charlemagne 

Beginning of Western or Holy Roman Empire 





Louis the Pious succeeds Charlemagne we 

Saracens in Sicily - 

Partition of Carolingian Empire between sons of 
Louis the Pious. Lothair emperor 

Treaty of Verdun. Lothair emperor, with central 
kingdom including Italy; Lewis the German 
takes the east; Charles, nce 

Saracens in 8. Italy 

Lewis II., son of Lothair, emperor 

Pope Nicholas I. publishes forged decretals 

Council of Constantinople 

Lewis the German’s kingdom divided among his 
sons, Carloman, Lewis, and Charles the Fat 

Saracens complete conquest of Sicily 

Lewis and Charles divide Carloman's kingdom 

Charles the Fat becomes emperor 

Charles deposed by Arnulf, son of Carloman 

Saracen invasion of Italy 

Arnulf crowned emperor at Rome 


—_—— 








Death of Lewis the Child, last Carolingian king 
in Germany. Conrad of Franconia king 

Henry I. (the Fowler) of Saxony king of Germany 

Hugh of vence king of Italy 

Henry the Fowler overthrows Hungarians 

Otto I. (the Great) succeeds Henry I. 

Otto makes himself king of Lombard 

Final overthrow of Hungarians by Otto 

Otto’s second invasion of Italy 

Otto I. crowned emperor by Pope John XII. 

Otto II. king of Germany and Roman emperor 

Otto IL. in Italy 

Otto III. king of Germany 

Gregory V. "{Bruno) Pope. Otto III. crowned 


emperor 
Sylvester II. (Gerbert) Pope 





Henry II. of Bavaria king of Germany 
Henry II. crowned euiperor at Rome. Canut 
king of Denmark and England 
Conrad II. king of Germany ; Franconian dynasty 
Conrad II. crowned emperor at Rome 
Burgundy united to empire eae 
Henry III. king of Germany 
sn ine arm 
enry IV. +) any 
Alexander II. Pope. , pecans 
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GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE BEFORE THE REFORMATION-—I! 








THE PAPAL ASCENDANCY & THE CRUSADING ERA 






























FRANCE, THE SPANISH PENINSULA, AND 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


Malcolm ITT. of Scotland does homage to William 
Rebellion of Norman earls in England 

Rise of Castile under Alfonso VI. 

Domesday Book 

William II. (Rufus) king of England 

Conquest of Andalusia by Almoravides 

Anselm archbishop ; quarre] with William II. 
The Cid Ruy Diaz in Valencia 

Henry I, king of England 


Alexander I. king of Scotland. Henry I. and 
Archbishop Anselm come to terms 

Louis V1. (le Gros) king of France 

David L. king of Scotland 

Geoffrey of Anjou marries Empress Maud, daughter 
of Henry I. of England 

Stephen of Blois icing of England 

Louis VII. king of France: uires Aquitaine. 

Battle of the Standard (Northa lerton) 

Portugal wins her independence 

Almohades overthrow Almoravides 

Union of A‘ .gon and Catalonia 

Henry of Anjou marries ee As age 

aon II. (Plantagenet) Lars Bee land 

War between Henry IT. and Louis VIL Institution 
of Scutage in England » 

Constitutions of Clarendon 

William the Lion king of Scotland 

Murder of Becket. Strongbow in Ireland 

William captured at Alnwick. Treaty of Falaise. 

Philip II. (Augustus) king of France 

Richard I. king of England. Treaty of Falaise 


ab 

1101 | Richard in Palestine 

104-9) Hubert Walter justiciar in England. Wars be- 
tween Richard I. and Philip II. 

1198 | John king of England 


eneenesmeroremmmee | any ere 
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John loses Angevin va to Philip IT. 
Moors defeated at. Navas de Toloso 
John submits to Innocent ITI. 
Alexander II. king of Scotland 
1215 | Magna Charta 
Henry III. king of England 
Hubert de Burgh ju justiciar in Kngland 
eanu Louis ap bees France ; regency 

nion of Castile and 
1242 | Unsuccessful <speaeau of Henry III. to Poitou 
First Crusading expedition of Louis IX. 
Alexander ITI. kin of Scotland 
Alfonso the Wise k ae of Castile 
Provisions of Oxford 
Alexander III. defeats Norwegians at Lar 
pce ce de Montfort’s parliament. [all of 


Philip Ti king of Frante 
Edward I. (on ‘ornaade) — of 5 ae 
eee of om of Edward I 
pea uest of Wal 
a (the Fair) king of France 
Maia of Norway succeeds Alexander IT]. 
Ja ohn Ballio) made king of ger tens at conference 
of Norham ; does pomage $0) 
Edward I, at war with Ph 
Model parliament meeta in ae 
Revolt and annexation of Scotiand 
Wallace heads Scottish revolt. Confirmatio Car- 


tarum. 
Scotiand incorporated with England. Peace with 
France 


imon at 


England i bathe pa al sealer on Scotland 
Scotland again me 
executed 
rc (Bruce) crowned king of Scotland 
I. marches nein Bruce, but dies 


see | i a 


oe ee 


Ww 
Robert 
Eawar 


1808 
1368 


| 
SCANDINAVIA, ITALY, THE HOLY ROMAN 


EMPIRE, AND THE EAST 


— 


Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) Pope 

Kee of inveatitures quarrel between Pope and 
™m eo 

Henry I IV. “* goes to Canonsa ”’ id 

Election of imperial anti-Pope Clement. 

Robert Guiscard sacks Kome 

Urban II. Pope 

Council of Clermont 

First Crusade 


Henry V. succeeds Henry IV. 

Renewal of investitures ‘alaputé with papacy 

Henry V. crowned emperor; forces papal sub- 
mission 

German revolt against Henry V. 

War of investitures ended by Diet of Worms 

Lothair III. emperor 

Roger of Sicily in South Italy 

Rival Popes elected. Pap3l achism 

Conrad III. German king (Hohenstauffen) 

Roger of Sicily king of Apulia 

Henry the Lion duke of Saxon 

Second Crusade. Bernard of Clairvaux 

Frederic I. (Barbarossa) German king 

Frederic crowned emperor by Hadrian IV. 

Frederic’s war with Lombard cities begins 

Alexander III. Po 

Lombard League formed 

Lombards defeat Frederic I. at. Legnano 

Frederic overthrows aa | the Lion 

Capture of Jerusalem by Saladin 

Third Crusade. Death of Frederic; 
emperor 

End of Norman kingdom of Sicily 

Bohemia erected into a kingdom 

Death of Henry VI. Rivalry of Guelf (Saxon) and 
Ghibelline (Hohenstauffen) factions. Innocent 
II1. becomes Pope 


Henry VI. 


Innocent supports Otto IV. (Guelf) 

Albigensian Crusade 

Frederic JI. of Sicily (Hohenstauffen) crowned 
German king 

Frederic crowned Roman emperor 

Waldemar of Denmark defeated at Bornhovede. 
Frederic excommunicated 

Reconciliation of Frederic and Gregory IX. 

Gregory again excommu er Frederic 


Alliance of Hamburg an eck initiates Han- 

seatic League. ry an asion checked at 
Leignitz 

Death of Frederic IT. Rival G an kings, Con- 
rad and William of Holland 

German interregnum for 17 years 


Long war between Venice and Genoa begins 
eer of Anjou crowned king of Sicily. Birth of 


Dan 

Gonraetn last Hohenstauffen, overthrown 

Rudolf of Hapsburg German king 

Sicilian Vespers. Peter of Aragon proclaimed king 
of Sicily. Charles retains Naples 

Confederation of the Forest Cantons 

Adolf of Nassau German king 

Boniface VIII. Pope 

Boniface publishes Bull “ Clericis Laicos '"; op 

nd and dig Continued war between 


o Sic 
ae 1. of Austria (Hapsburg) crowned German 
Boniface claims Scotland as papal fief 


——_ 





‘End of war of the two Sicillies. 

captivity a datth of Bonttce VIL 
vity an oO ‘ace 

Clement V PaCy tranferred from Rome 

to perl OP aby captivity begins 


Pope issues Bull 





38 
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GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE BEFORE i REFORMATION—Il 


THE DECLINE OF THE PAPACY AND OF CHIVALRY 












































FRANCE, THE SPANISH PENINSULA, AND 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


A.D. 
Edward IT. king of England 1807 
ponds Ordaiaers in England 1809 
uppreasion of Order of Templars 1310 
ndependence of Scotland won at Bannockburn 1311 
inoepey Bruce in ireland 13138 
Rdward II. deposed ; Edward III. king of England 
Independence of Scotland confirmed by Treaty of | 1815 
Northampton. Accession of the house of Valois | 1816 
in France: Philip VI. king 1322 
David I. succeeds Robert Bruce 1324 
Edward Balliol claims Scottish crown. Battle of | 1898 
Halidon Hill 1830 
Edward III. claims French crown. Beginning of | 1834 
Hundred Years’ War 13888 
Flemings, under James van Arteveld, league with 
Edward 1341 
French Fleet defeated at Sluys 
David I. restored in Scotland 1347 
Battles of Crecy and Neville’s Cross 
Capture of Calais 
Black Death 1348 
John king of France 1352 
Battle of Poitiers 1854 
Rising of Jacquerie 1855 
Treaty of Bre 1356 
Charles V. king of France 1362 
Statute of Kilkenny 
Pedro the Cruel obtains crown of Castile by aid of {| 1371 
Black Prince 1876 
Henry of Trastamare king MH Spode 
Robert Il. (Stewart) king of Scotland 1877 
Disastrous march of John of Gaunt throngh France 
English lose Aquitaine 1878 
Wyeute supported & by John of Gaunt. Richard 
a 
Charles VI. fae of Praise 1885 
Peasant revolt in Sergey Wat Tyler 1386 
Revolt of Phili Arteveld 1889 
Flanders joined to D to ple pense of Burgundy 1807 
Robert ITI. king of Scotland 
Anglo-French a dl 1400 
Henry IV, deposes Richard II. 


Factions of Burgundy and Orleans in France begin 


— 


Regency of Albany in Scotland 





crag of the Isles overthrown at Harlaw 
Henry V. king of England TH 
rads WW woe of England t in ‘as 
e : ° en 

France: Chartes VII. claims French drone 1417 
James I., released from ty jane reigns in Scotland | 1419 
Joan of ‘Are raises siege of Orleans 1431 
Bedford ek a lo-Burgundian alliance ends 1434 
James Ii. k otland 1438 


Henry “* the king of Booth ** in Portugal 


English expelled from France, except Calais 1440 
Ficst battle of War of the Roses (Bt. Albans) 3448 
James III. king of Scotland 1447 
Edward IV. of York king of England. Towton. 
Charl io Be Doteor of Burgundy Dt 
es € 
Jeabella of marries Ferdinand of A 1469 
Lancastrians crushed at Barnet and Tewkes 1471 
Treaty of chin eo 1477 
Caxton’ 8 prin 1498 
Charles the Bold ereowa at Nan 1480 
Charlies VIII. king of France ; Richard Iti. king of | 1485 
a a Inquisition under Torquemada in _— 
n 
Henry VII. Tudor king of Englaad 1401 
James IV. ‘cine 3 Scotland 1492 
Fall of 1358 
Mos e of Columbus 1406 


Eoya fein Charles VIII. in Italy 
Orleans king of France. Vasoo da 
Gaua ee India 





James IV. marries 
VIil., kiag of 








SCANDINAVIA, ITALY, THE HOLY ROMAN — 


EMPIRE, AND THE EAST 





Henry VII. of Luxemburg German king 

Teutonic Knights establis at Marienburg 

Charles Robert of Naples kin ng of Hi Hungary 

Venetian Council of Ten estab] 

German crown contested for cine years between 
Lewis IV. of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria 

Swiss defeat Austrians at. Morgarten 

John XXII. Pope 

Lewis IV. overcomes Frederic at Mithldorf 

New contest hetween empire and papacy 

Lewis IV. in Italy 

John of Bohemia in Italy 

Benedict XII. Pope 

German Electors declare their independence of 
papal authority 

Struggle between yWorence and Pisa 

Clement. ae rope 

Charles IV uxemburg and Bohemia becomes 
German ‘king. Rienzi’s revolution at) Rome. 
Lewis of Hungary at Naples 

Fall of Rienzi 

Innocent VI. Pope 

End of war between Venice and Genoa 

Charles IV. crowned in Rome 

The Golden Bull 

Urban V. Pope 

Charles IV. withdraws from Italy 

Gregory XI. Pope 

Wenzel ing of the Romans. Jeague of Swabian 


ory XI. at Rome. Babylouish Captivity ends. 
ar or of the Citles (Swabian League 
Wenzel German king. Election of rival Popes, 
ital VI. and Clement VII., begins the (ireat 
chism 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti master of Lombardy 
Swiss defeat Austrians at Sempach 
Diet forbids i of cities 
Scandinavian kingdoms united under Erik by 
Union of Calmar. Margaret of Denmark regent 
Rupert Count Palatine elected king of Romans in 
opposition to Wenzel 


Council of Pisa electa a third Pope, Alexander V. 
Rival Popes refuse to resign 

John XXIII. succeeds Alexander V. 

Sigismund king of Romans 

Council of Constance 

=a of Huss 

Ma V. Pope. Great Schiam ends 

Bohemian war begins, lasting 17 years 

Eugenius IV. Pope 

Cosmo de Medici at at Florence 

Albert IT. (Hapsbarg) king of Romans. Hence- 
forth empire remaina with Hapsburgs 

br mt po | fied Romans 

uw berg’ 8 prin press 

Inheritance rot Visconti in permanent dispute 
Bappeiauabebs Orleans and Sicily. Nicholas V. Pope 


¥ 

Pius IT. mness Syivias) Pope 

Terenas de Medici at Florence 

Maxiatha rries Mary of Burguad 
an rg marries 0 nady 

Lodovico Sern Mee at Milan 

Turks capture Otranto 


ow ivided between Ernestine and Albertine 
nes 

“Savonarola at Florence 

Maximilian invades Hungary , 
Alexander VI. (Borgia) Pope 

Maximilian succeeds Fred: 


eric ITI. 
Philip of Burgundy (heir of Maximilian) marfies 
Joanna of Castile 
Savonarols put to death 


Julius II. P. 
League of Carnbral against Venice." 
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THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE 
MEDIEVAL WORLD . 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF FEUDALISM 
By W. Romaine Paterson, M.A. 


THE ORIGIN 


VIRGIL described that man as happy 
who is able to understand the causes 

of things. And certainly, unless the study 
of human history is to be the mere idle 
inspection of a panorama, we are required 
to make an effort to understand, at 
least in part, the mass of historical causes 
which lie behind the mass of historical 
effects. Social and political institutions 
did not shoot up in a night. If we wish 
to trace their genesis we are frequently 
compelled to look far beyond the particu- 
lar geographical limits within which they 
seem to have first appeared. And our 
search for their origins is made more 
difficult by the fact that certain institu- 
tions, at least in their rudimentary 
forms, were the result of natural and 
spontaneous growth among communities 
which had never been in contact. Thus, 
for example, in’ numerous tribes which 
had never heard of each other we find the 
existence of the kingship and of slavery. 
Human Although, therefore, a con- 
Society Alike (UCTNg. people may impose its 
in all Ages institutions upon a conquered 
people, the latter may have 

already reached independently the same 
stage of social development. Such a 
fact means that when human beings came 
together for the purposes of peaceful 
intercourse, or when they met in the 
collision of war, the same kind of pro- 
blems arose everywhere and received 
the same kind of solution. There has, 
indeed, been a remarkable uniformit 
in the structure of human. society in al 
ages and among all peoples, and we 
find. even in savage tribes the rude plan 
of a later and more elaborate building. 


Feudalism 


OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


We are apt to suppose, for instance, 
that feudalism, which was the form into 
which society fell in Europe during the 
MiddJe Ages, was a purely European in- 
vention. Although, however, its maxi- 
mum development did certainly occur in 
Europe during the cleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, the germs of the 
system were already active, not only on 
European soil, long before the fall of the 
Roman Empire, but within the Asiatic 
empiresof Babylon and Assyria, 
and even among uncivilised 
tribes in all. the continents. 
We may accept as a rough 
definition ot feudalism in its agrarian 
aspect the statement that it was a system 
of Jand tenure, whereby individuals were 
compelled to exploit. the land for the 
benefit of their overlords, and were 
themselves exploited {1 the process. But 
this system, which ie complicated 
and elaborated to an extrabrdinary degree 
in medieval Europe, was already practised 
by the conquering peoples of antiquity, 
both in the West and in the Orient. 

The basis of feudalism was serfdom. 
But the main source of serfdom, like the 
main source of slavery, lay in conquest, and 
those two forms of hereditary subjection 
existed simultaneously in ancient states, 
and even in communities which could not 
be called states at all. It was natural for 
a people who had subdued and annexed 
a neighbouring territory to annex as well 
the labour of the original inhabitants, 
who were thus allowed to remain upon the 
land on condition of surrendering the 
greater part of their produce. Both in Fiji 
and in the Sandwich Islands serfdom was 


aot 


an Ancient 
System 


HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


discovered to be an ancient institution. 
In Babylon and in Assyria there existed 
a great vassal population of agriculturalists 
af were sold with the soil, like the 
plebe adscripti of Rome. The Babylonian 
temples, like the medieval monasteries 
of Europe, owned serfs who tilled the lands 
dedicated to the gods, and in peed cases 
the subjection was hereditary. 

one aan We may even go so far as to 
£ Feudalism °2Y that in Assyria the feudal 
seit tenure of land was fully de- 
veloped, since ownership or tenancy was 
accompanied by the obligation of military 
service. A number of bowmen were 
furnished according to the size of the 
estate, and when the estate was sold the 
same obligation was imposed upon the new 
proprietor. And, as in Europe, the serfs 
were never detached from an estate, since 
they were the implements of its exploitation. 
Moreover, it was mainly upon the 
agricultural serfs that the state laid 
claims for forced labour. The same 
system was introduced among European 
communities in antiquity. When the 
Dorians seized Laconia they compelled 
the Perioeci, who had probably been 
their forerunners in conquest, to till the 
domains of Sparta, the ruling city. In 


'Messenia they reduced the Messenians* 


to the condition of helots, who, while 
permitted to remain on the soil, were 
required to pay one half of the produce 
by way of tribute. A similar policy was 
carried out in all the colonies of the 
Roman Empire, and, indeed, ‘coloni” 
means rural slaves who were fixed to the 
domain : ‘‘servi terre glebz inherentes.”’ 
Thus, the agrarian basis of feudalism was 
laid centuries before the word feudalism 
was known. 

Serfdom, indeed, was established on an 
immense scale throughout the Roman 
Empire. In the Codes of Justinian and 
Theodosius there are numerous statutes 
which neva the social condition and 

ordain the punishments of 
ai iam the serfs in places so remote 
Lupice from each other as Northern 

Africa, Thrace, and Palestine. 
Thus, in the Codex Justinianus (xi. 
48, 15) it is enacted by the emperor that 
serfs are to be regarded as integral parts 
of the domain which they cultivate, and 
that they are not to be removed from it 
“even for an instant’; “quos (t.e., 
colonos) ita glebis inhzrere pracipimus, 
ut ne pun€to quidem temporis amoveri.” 
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In another passage it is expressly forbidden 
to sell the labourers apart from the land 
or the land apart from the labourers: . 
‘“‘quemadmodum originarios absque terra 
ita rusticos censitosque servos vendi 
omnifariam non licet”’ (xi. 48, 7). Sales 
whereby the purchaser of a portion of 
land agreed to abandon his right over the 
serfs who had been working upon it are 
declared to be fraudulent. | 

In all such statutes we see already in. 
operation the agricultural system which 
afterwards reigned in Europe during a 
thousand years, and was still flourishing in 
Russia in the nineteenth century. In the 
Code of Theodosius fugitive serfs are de- 
clared to be liable to the treatment of 
fugitive slaves: ‘‘ipsos etiam colonos qui 
fugam meditantur in servilem condicionem 
ferro ligari conveniet” (v. 17,1). And, 
again, in the Code of Justinian provincial 
governors are warned that part of their 
duty consists in assisting landowners to 
recover the fugitive serfs of both sexes. 

The future condition of the European 
peasantry of the Middle Ages is thus 
foreshadowed by the legislation of the 
Christian emperors of Rome. And yet 
Seite: ke in the eye of Roman law the 
Owned serfs Pate not pre nad 

owned property, although, in- 
Property eed, it is true’ that without 
their master’s consent they were forbidden 
to alienate it. Whereas there was no legal 
marriage between slaves, the marriage of 
serfs was countenanced by the state. 
Moreover, serfs received protection against 
the exactions of their masters, who, if 
guilty of criminal assault, were liable to 
be arraigned before a judge. If an estate 
were partitioned and sold it was declared 
illegal to separate the members of a single 
household of serfs. 

And it is worth observing that this 
humane provision of later Roman law 
contrasts very favourably with the treat- 
ment of the negroes by their American 
masters, for in the case of modern 
Colonial slavery and serfdom, husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, were frequently separated, to be 
sold in different markets. Nevertheless, 
Roman serfdom entailed great misery upgn 
its victims. Although it involved a social 
status superior to that of slavery, in the 
opinion of Savigny its results were often 
even more disastrous for the well-being 
of the individual.’ Manumission was in- 
frequent, and generations of serfs were 
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kept chained to the soil. It was only 
if the serf had remained unclaimed by 
his master during thirty years that he 
could consider himself at last a freeman. 
On the other hand, he who had been a serf 
for thirty years without having petitioned 
for his liberty, was doomed to serfdom 
during the rest of his life. Although, 
too, the annual dues payable to the 
master were a fixed quantity regulated by 
statute, the dues payable indirectly to the 
state varied according to the state’s needs. 

The crushing weight of the imperial 
burden was, indeed, most severely felt by 
the agricultural population in their con- 
dition of semi-liberty and semi-servitude. 
The serf-owner was held responsible for 
the payment of the capitation tax on 
each of his men, and his exactions were often 
the result of pressure from the powers 
above him. But within his own boundaries 
the proprietor of a Roman villa exercised 
an authority no more despotic than that 
of the seigneur of a medieval domain. 

Now this colonial system, with serfdom 
as its basis, was fully developed by the 
Romans in Gaul during the 400 years 
which followed the victories of Caesar. <A 
land which had been a wilder- 
ness, sparsely inhabited by 
wild Keltic clans, was grad- 
ually transformed by incessant 
labour into a fertile province, in which 
cities like Narbonne and Lyons arose. 
Municipal government was perfected on 
the Roman model, and by means of the 
great roads there was maintained an 
uninterrupted communication with the 
capital of the empire and the imperial 
court. Moreover, to this civilising influence 
of Roman administration the Church lent 
her aid. Missionaries who were afterwards 
canonised as saints were early at work 


Rome's 
Civilising 
Iafivence 


evangelising Gaul. Paganism waned as the , 


new faith waxed in power, and about the 
middle of the second century of our era 
there were bishops at Lyons, and, later, at 
Paris and Tours. Churches were built in 
the towns, and the bishops and their clergy 
did not stand aloof from civic life, but 
frequently filled the office of magistrates. 
But this combined agency of secular 
and ecclesiastical authority was uncon- 
sclously preparing the province for other 
masters. For as Rome was falling, new 
hations were rising, and were already 
knocking at her gates. While the power 
was withering at the centre, the European 
frontiers. of the empire were feeling 


the pressure of those German tribes— 
Goths, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Salian 
Franks, and Burgundians—whose ap- 
pearance on the scene meant a new 
era not only for Europe, but for the 
world. Ancient Germany, from which 
the invaders came, comprised, besides the 
territory of the modern German Empire, 
F Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
ounding of Finland d bd 
Medizeval inland, and a great part of 
France Russia. But the tribes did not 
form a single people. Rathe 
they were fragments of a single race, and 
though the groups shared the same original 
blood, and spoke dialects of the same 
language, they were frequently at war 
with each other. Besides, they were at 
different levels of culture. Their earlier 
intrusions on Roman ground do not con- 
cern us. But the seizure of Gaul in the 
fifth century A.D. by Burgundians, Visi- 
goths and Franks marked not merely the 
final ruin of the Western Empire, but the 
founding of medieval and _ feudalistic 
France. Raids had been followed by 
settlements on a great scale, and we dis- 
cern among those formidable enemies of 
Rome a growing sense of the value of land. 
Much had happened since Cesar 
wrote about the Germans. Numerous 
successful winter expeditions across the 
frozen Rhine had brought them into 
closer contact with the power which they 
were to destroy, and they had had many 
a tempting glimpse of the fertile and 
smiling lands which lay south of their 
own dark forests. In Cesar’s age the 
Germans were acquainted with only the 
most primitive system of agriculture, 
and their wealth ie easured not in 
terms of land, but in ‘Ne. Some of the 
tribes were still nomadic.* Accordmg to 
Cesar and to Tacitus, however, among 
those tribes which were more or less settled 
on the soil there was an annual division 
of the land, and this fact indicates the 
continuance of a rude and simple form of 
tribal organisation. Tacitus, 


= een ed who was writing 150 years 
by Tacites after Cesar, tells us that the 


Germans of his own age had no 
cities, and that they abhorred contiguous 
dwellings. Their domestic architecture 
wsa of the meanest kind. Their houses, or, 
rather, their huts, were built of wattle or 
wood and clay, and were low roofed. Some- 
times even such buikdings as these were an 
impossible luxury, and the people chose 
caves for their homes. Certain of the tribes 
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on the Danube and the Rhine still clothed 
themselves in the skins of the wild beasts 
which fell to them in following the chase. 

But rumours not only of the wealth 
but of the increasing weakness of Rome 
had reached these wild and virile nations. 
Their incursions had become bolder, and 
at length a feeble policy permitted 
permanent settlements of the 


ae % on Strangers within imperial terri- 
the Ebb tOTY- That policy was dangerous, 


and finally it was fatal. But 
during the slow ebbing of the strength 
of Rome some of the barbarians, like the 
Visigoths in 412 A.D., became her allies. 
They actually helped to fight her 
battles, and in 450 A.D. the Visigoths 
joined. forces with the legions, and over- 
threw Attila and his hordes at Chalons- 
sur-Marne. Conscious of their own military 
importance the newcomers began to 
annex unhindered more and more of 
Gallic territory. The Burgundians arrived 
between 406 A.D. and 413 A.D., and made 
their headquarters at Lyons. Between 
412 A.D. and 450 A.D. the Visigoths spread 
themselves along the banks of the Rhine 
and the Loire, and founded their capital 
at Toulouse. ~ 

More formidable than either of those 
peoples were the Franks, who, between 
481 AD. and 500 A.D., conquered Northern 
Gaul. Paris became their centre, and 
in 486 a.p. their king, Clovis, defeated 
the last remnant of Roman power at 
Soissons. The Middle Ages had begun. 
But early in the sixth century the invaders 
were fighting against each other, and first 
the Burgundians, then the Visigoths fell 
before the victorious Franks, who mastered 
the whole territory of France—with the 
exception of Brittany—and gave it its 
modern name. Here and there the towns, 
with the bishops at their head, retained 
their ancient municipal government, and 
the Church began to convert the barbarians 
to Christianity, and to teach them some 
of the secrets of the imperial 


_ oasrek rule. But inthe country dis- 
Converting the trictsthe R Ty a 
Hethaviane ricts the Koman organisation 


of Gaul was destroyed. Out 
of the debris, and as a result of a slow 
fusion between the social systems of the 
victors and the vanquished, feudalism arose. 

It is to some of the main features of 
feudalism that we shall give our attention 
in the following pages, because feudalism 
was the great social fact of the Middle 
Ages. And i is especially the feudalism 
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of France that we shall choose to study, 
because it was there that the system 
received the highest development. 

At the outset it is well to grasp two 
important facts: (1) that what we might 
call the upper structure of feudalism— 
that is to say, the hierarchy of lords and 
overlords, vassals and under-vassals—was 
the creation of the Teutonic invaders of 
France; and (2) that what we might 
call the under-structure had already been 
firmly fixed on Gallic soil by the hands 
of the Romans, and even of the Gauls. We 
have already seen that in all the Roman 
provinces serfdom formed the basis of the 
agrarian system. But in Gaul itself the 
Romans had inherited the serfs and slaves 
who already existed in the country. 

It is more than probable that the suc- 
cessive waves of conquest which swept over 
ancient Gaul made little change in the 
condition of the agricultural population. 
Kelts, Romans, and Teutons exploited in 
turn the mass of men who had been driven 
by conquest and by various economic 
causes to sell not only their labour, but 
their persons, to their superiors. At the 
moment of the departure of Roman power 
from Gaul, Gallic society had 


epierary assumed the form into which 
Themselves “VCly Other ancient society fell. 


Although there were different 
grades among the freemen, and different 
grades among the bondmen, the variations 
may, in the one case, all be unified under 
the idea of liberty, and in the other under 
the ideas of slavery and serfdom. And it 
was the people at the bottom who felt 
most severely the violence and pillage of 
the invasions. 

Not that the invaders were unacquainted 
with a servile class among their own 
ranks. Tacitus tells us that even free 
Germans sometimes sold themselves into 
slavery, and in his twenty-fifth chapter 
he allows us to see that serfdom was fully 
developed among them. The serfs, who, 
as we know from other sources, were 
called J:d1, or 114%, were an inseparable part 
of their lord’s domain. “ And,’ says 
Tacitus, “the owner requires from his 
slave, as from a serf, a certain amount of 
grain, cattle, and clothing.” When we 
turn to the codes of law of such peoples 
as the ancient Saxons, the Salian Franks, 
the Ripuarians, and the Burgundians, we 
find various enactments dealing with this 
servile class. In their present form those 
laws were doubtless drawn up after the 
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conquest of Gaul. The laws of the Bur- 
gundians,, for example, belong to the 

riod between 448 A.D. and 530 A.D. 
Boia of the codes even betray borrowings 
from the law of Rome. But all of them 
are, at least in part, a_ retention of 
immemorial custom among the various 
groups of the German tribes, and in this 
rude jurisprudence the position of the 
slaves is made clear. They are the absolute 
property of their masters. Thus in the 
Lex Saxonum, x. I, it is stated that the 
owner is to be held responsible for 
whatever act his slave or his serf has 
committed if that act has been done by 
the master’s order (jubente domino). 
The same enactment appears in the 
Thuringian law. 

In the Ripuarian code we see that 
already a great gulf was fixed between the 
freeman and the serf, for whereas in the 
case of the murder of a serf the com- 
pensation was only 36 solidi, in the case 
of the murder of a freeman the compensa- 
tion amounted to 200. Again, in the 
Burgundian laws provision is made for the 
case of fugitive slaves, and penalties are 
fixed for those persons who assist them 


Teutons to escape. These passages are 
the Masters sufficient to prove, therefore, 
of Gaul that when the Teutonicinvaders 


at last became masters of Gaul 
they found nothing unfamiliar in the sub- 
jection of the agricultural population. It 


is true that their serfs appear to have’ 


enjoyed greater freedom than the corre- 
sponding class among the Gauls, and that 
sometimes they were recognised as genuine 
members of the community. And, accord- 
ing to one ancient Frankish authority, the 
servile class among the Saxons possessed 
as early as the eighth century a share of 
pea aay power. But the serf remained a 
ndsman in relation to his lord, and he 
cultivated land which he could never own. 
The problem which faced the conquerors 
was how to adjust their political institutions 
to the conditions which existed in Gaul, 
and, as we shall see, it was because a 
perfect adjustment was impossible that 
the feudal system gradually came into 
being. The Saxons had no kings until 
after the migration to England; but in 
tribes like the Franks ‘there existed from 
ancient times a kingship which was both 
hereditary and elective in the sense that 
the nation chose the king from the mem- 
bers of a single family. They possessed 
an aristocracy surrounding the king, 


and in their public assemblies, as in the 
Homeric Agora, the freemen were called 
together to deliberate on the nation’s 
affairs. ‘‘ They choose their kings for 
reasons of birth,’ says Tacitus; “‘ their 
generals for reasons of merit.’’ The 
founder of the royal house had been a 
successful warrior. Military valour thus 
brought rank and .privilege in 
its train, for the time came 
when, as Tacitus tells us, ‘‘ land 
was divided according to rank.”’ 
This means that the old tribal equality 
had disappeared, and there was already a 
sharp division of the classes. Among the 
Saxons, for instance, marriage was for- 
bidden by law between the free and the 
serf, and violation of this statute was 
punishable by death. The early com- 


Marriage 
Laws of 
the Saxons 


‘“munism had given way before a caste 


system, in which marriage was permissible 
only between persons of the same rank. 
According to Tacitus the chiefs received 
a contribution or present, which became 
a means of regular income. A privileged 
class was thus gradually evolved, and only 
a successful conquest on a large scale was 
needed in order to transform its members 
into great territorial sovereigns. In the 
earlier time the chief had rewarded his 
followers by presents of ‘‘war horses and 
the blood-stained lance of victory,’ and by 
feasts and entertainments, for there was as 
yet no land to divide. But in the comi- 
tatus, or groups of “ braves” who attached 
themselves to every prominent leader, we 
see the forerunners of those medieval 
vassals who lived upon their lord’s domain 
and obeyed his summons to war. 
Again, in the crimigal jurisprudence of 
ancient Germany so \! the feudal 
methods are likewise foréshadowed, for, 
as prescribed by Teutonic custom, half 
of the fine by means of which certain 
crimes were expiated was paid to the king, 
who, like the later medieval seigneur, 
thus enjoyed a revenue from the ad- 
The Franks Mmstration of justice. We 
have seen that according to 
Gallic Sou 22citus the ancient Germans 
ae had no towns, and this fact 
is important in the history of feudalism. 
For when they found themselves on 
Gallic soil the Franks instinctively 
turned from the Gallo-Roman cities. 
The centre of gravity was shifted from 
the towns to the country districts, and 
it was in the latter that the feudal 
régime was at first consolidated. In the 
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former the bishops continued to control 
municipal affairs, and in some cases the 
ancient civic organisations appear to have 
survived the conquest. No doubt the 
towns and villages formed part of the 
seigneurial lands, and later there arose 
important problems concerning the re- 
lations which existed between the in- 

habitants of the communes and 


es tion the lords of the domain. But 
of a whereas during the Roman 


occupation of Gaul the towns 
had played a predominant part, during 
the medieval period they became 
subordinate to a powerful territorial 
nobility. Entire towns with all their 
inhabitants, in fact, could form part of a 
fief. The origin of this territorial sove- 
reignty is to be sought both in the grants 
of land which the king gave to his im- 
mediate followers and in the seizure of 
Gallic estates by those of his warriors 
who were strong enough to secure their 
own interests. Hence, two kinds of 
property in land came into existence. 
An estate was either a beneficium (later 
a feodum)—that is to say, a portion of 
land presented by the king to a retainer 
in return for certain services—or it was 
an alodium or alod—that is to say, a 
freehold property held independently and 
claimed by right of prescription. The 
development of feudalism is marked by 
the tendency of the alod to become a 
feodum. In order, for instance, to secure 
the protection of a more powerful neigh- 
bour and to prevent his aggressions, the 
owner of a freehold was frequently com- 
pelled to become a vassal and to do 
homage. This act was termed “ com- 
mendation.” Although he retained his 
ancient rights over his property, the 
original freeholder was now an inferior 
and took the oath of fealty to his superior. 
The conquered territory became thus 
a up into great areas which fell under 
the jurisdiction of od teal sovereigns, 
Dicisineeal The principle of partition was 
the Frankish 2PPlied even to the entire king- 
Kingdom dom, as if it had been a royal 
estate. Both in 511 A.D., 
at the death of Clovis, and in 561, at the 
death of Lothair, the Frankish kingdom 
was divided into four parts. During the 
Merovingian period, especially when the 
strong hand of Clovis was withdrawn, the 
conditions of land tenure were no doubt 
more or less chaotic. Estates frequently 
changed hagds, and sometimes they were 
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granted by the crown only during the 
life of the recipient. Such gifts were 
called temporary benefices, or ‘‘ precaria,”’ 
and they were recoverable by the 
crown. But all estates tended to become 
hereditary. The personal relation of the 
vassal to his lord was expressed and merged 
in the property, and that relation was 
continued between their respective heirs. 

The word feodum or fief is not found 
before the ninth century (884 A.D.), but 
according to Du Cange it was synonym- 
ous with ‘“beneficium.” Both words 
indicated the hereditary usufruct of an 
estate on condition of the faithful services 
of the vassal: “ut ille et sui hxredes 
fideliter domino serviant’’ (Du Cange voc. 
Feodum). And Du Cange tells us that 
at first fiefs were bestowed only upon 
families of noble blood. The word is 
supposed to be of Teutonic origin, and 
the old derivation from the Latin “‘ fides ” 
(fidelity) has been discarded. Feodum, or 
fief, is based on the Gothic “‘ faihu,”’ Anglo 
Saxon “‘ feoh,” and means goods and pro- 
perty—originally property in cattle (vieh), 
andat lastinland. Weobserve, therefore, 
that feudalism originated in a great 
struggle for the soil. He who 


dks was landless was impotent. If 
Pcdsia he enjoyed neither absolute 


ownership nor usufruct he sank 
to a condition of servile dependence. 
On the other hand, the greater the estate, 
the greater the power of the owner, for 
he was lord not only of it but of all the 
men and women born upon it. When 
attacked by neighbours, his own im- 
mediate vassals and thety vassals and 
serfs were compelled to flock to his aid. 

The feudal system thus contained - 
within itself all the elements of disrup- 
tion, and, indeed, it involved a kind of 
veiled anarchy. It was the most pro- 
nounced and most successful form of 
militant individualism which the world 
has seen. As long as the central power 
was strong, as it was in the hands of 
Clovis or Charlemagne, the tendencies 
towards disintegration were restrained. 
The freemen still sat in the local assem- 
blies, or ‘‘mals,’’ and administered the law. 
Provincial governors, called Grafs, were 
placed at the head of the jurisdiction of 
great districts, and were responsible to 
the crown. 

Charlemagne, in order to identify the 
administration of justice with the throne, 
sent throughout his empire at-:regular 
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periods his magistrates, ‘“‘scabini’” or 
“ échevins,”’ to superintend the pro- 
cedure of the local courts. He convoked 
at regular intervals those general assem- 
blies; or ‘‘placita generalia,” in which. 
by his deliberations with his viceregents 
and agents he legislated as an emperor 
conscious of imperial needs. And he 
thereby created a sense of imperial unity. 
Moreover, in order to recover complete 
sovereignty he enjoined an oath of 
fidelity to himself as emperor on the part 
of layman as well as of ecclesiastic. But 
in the Capitulary of the year 805 A.D. we 
already discover signs of that coming 
collision between feudalism and_ the 
monarchy which took place in the reigns 
of his feeble successors. ‘* Let no one,” 
says Charlemagne, ‘swear fidelity to 
any person except to us and to his lord 
for our behoof and for his lord’s hehoof.”’ 
Sooner or later aconflict for the allegiance 
of the vassals was inevitable, since men 
were thus called upon to serve two masters. 
And the attempt to extricate the throne 
from the growing entanglement of the 
feudal relations was successful only so 
long as Charlemagne remained its occupant. 
In the reign of his successors 
the movement of decentrali- 
sation took place and was 
irresistible. the feudal seign- 
eurs became again independent, the crown 
became merely a shadow and an effigy, and 
the crown domain merely another great 
fief. The nationa! unity had perished. 
There was no state, and its place was 
filled by a conglomeration of minor and 
rival sovereignties. In the words of 
Stubbs: ‘‘ The disruption was due more 
to the abeyance of central attraction than 
to any centrifugal force existing in the 
provinces. But the result was the same ; 
feudal government, a gradual system of 
jurisdiction based on land tenure in which 
every lord judged, taxed and com- 
manded the.class next below him, in which 
abject slavery formed the lowest and 
uresponsible tyranny the highest grade, 
in which private war, private coinage, 
private prisons, took the place of the 
imperial institution of government.” , 
The view that the rise of the feudal 
sovereignties was due merely to the 
failure of the central power is perhaps 
exaggerated by Stubbs, who seems to 
neglect the fact that the centrifugal 
tendency was active from the beginning, 
and was never wholly curbed. Bui in 
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ancient Germany, when there was still 
maintained a genuine co-operation between 
the tribe and its leaders, the restlessness 
and independence of the warriors found 
vent in perpetual expeditions. “If,” 
says Tacitus, “their native state sinks 
into the stagnation of peace, many of the 
noble youths offer their services to other 
tribes which happen to be 
waging war because inaction 
is hateful to the race, and 
because renown is more easily 
won in the thick of danger, and because 
a great following is best maintained 
when war is afoot.” 

The nomadic and more restless stage was 
now over, and the leader was settled upon 
his domain, was building his castle, 
was founding a family, and was arming 
himself against his neighbour. Nothing 
less than a revolution had taken place. 
Whereas during Roman times each par- 
ticular subject was, by means of the 
complex machinery of administration, 


Tacitus on the 
‘* Stagnation 
of Peace "’ 


. brought into contact with the central 


authority, now that authority was wholly 
dispersed. The coinage of the state had 
ceased, and the lord of the domain struck 
his own currency, framed his own laws, 
and judged his own men. In a word, 
the characteristic of feudalism was the 
fusion of property and sovereignty. It 
was a double triumph of aristocracy, 
for it meant that, on the one hand, the 
people had been crushed, and, on the 
other, that the authority of the crown 
had been eclipsed and overthrown. Again, 
no genuine coalition was possible between 
the lords of ‘the domain. Temporary 
confederations did take place, but they 
were soon dissolved. § 

The lands of Gaul wet already par- 
titioned during the Roman times among 
the great nobles, who were called senatores 
because their rank entitled them to mem- 
bership of the Roman Senate. But the 
Teutonic conquerors had seized those 
great estates, together with 


oe = the slaves and the serfs who 
France ® were at work upon them. In 
Aristocracy P i 


some cases the domains were 
voluntarily shared between the strangers 
and the old proprietors ; and in the laws of 
the Burgundians, for instance, the Roman 
and the Burgundian nobles are mentioned 
as forming a single class. Out of a fusion 
of the great families of the victors and the 
vanquished there arose the feudal aris- 
tocracy of medizval France. 
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A BARON ON HIS DEATHBED GRANTING FREEDOM TO HIS SERFS 
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THE CHAOS OF THE FEUDAL AGE 
RELATIONSHIPS OF LORDS AND VASSALS 


WE shall now make an attempt to watch 
feudalism at work, and to seize some 
of the main features of the most intricate 
and bewildering social system which has 
ever been devised: But before we examine 
its vast understructure of serfdom. it 
will be well to consider the artificial 
fabric which was raised upon that basis. 
The origin of the contract which created 
a fief was purely personal and military. 
The Germanic invaders brought their own 
habits with them, and, as we have now 
seen, it was an ancient custom among 
them for a chief to maké presents to his 
followers. At first each prominent leader 
was surrounded by a band of soldiers. 
who lived with him on the estates which 
he had seized, and he began to bestow 
upon these men the usufruct of certain 
portions of the domain. Doubtless the 
gradual increase of the numbers of such 
followers made it inconvenient to have 
them in continual personal 


shea er attendance, and separate 
‘Tenure establishments were allotted 


to them. In this fact lay the 
origin of the feudal tenure of land. | 
The fief was essentially the gift of a 
superior in return for certain services, 
and that gift was retained only as 
long as: the services were rendered. But 
those gifts of land were not of equal 
value, and the obligations of service 
likewise differed. The more important 
men received a greater share, and were 
called upon to contribute military aid 
on a corresponding scale. Hence, at 
the beginning there were created in- 
equalities.among the possessors of fiefs. 
One vassal might enjoy the usufruct of 
an amount of land twenty times larger 
than that which fell to the share of another. 
In the case of war, however, the former 
was required to summon a far greater 
number. of men to his seigneur’s aid. 
The difficulty of the study of feudalism 
consists in the multitude of relations 
which sprang up between superiors and 


of sub-infeudation, 


inferiors, and especially in the principle 
which caused the 
usufruct of a given area of land to be held 
by various men at one and the same time. 

A vassal could have vassals of his own. 
Moreover, the lord of a particular vassal 
might even be the vassal of 


ei ual his vassal. That is to say, the 
Complications vassal might own land out- 


side the jurisdiction of his 
lord’s domain, and the lord might become 
the vassal’s tenant. In the one case the 
superior bestowed a fief on his inferior, 
in the other the inferior bestowed a fief 
upon his superior. When the _ feudal 
system had reached its maximum develop- 
ment every seigneur had a seigneur above 
him and every vassal a vassal below him. 

In France the lower vassal was called 
arri¢re-vassal,, and sometimes those 
holders of fiefs within fiefs were, owing 
to the complications of the system, 
ignorant of their real obligations. Here, 
for example, is a brief extract from a late 
feudal contract made in Burgundy, which 
displays the results of this multiple owner- 
ship: “Item, Hugote, sister of the said 
Isabel, holds from the said Isabel forty- 
six livrées of land Lusigny ; the said 
Isabel holds them fr he said William 
of Beligny; the said William holds 
them from the said Odet of Vanly, and 
the said Odet holds them from Mon- 
seigneur the Duke.”’ 

And let us remember that it was 
not merely land which could be thus 
held in fief, but every form of pro- 


perty, including men, women and chil- 


dren, taxes, and the right to 


berger dren 20ld an assize. When entering 
in Fief into any new obligations a 


vassal was always careful 
to reserve that portion of his services 
which could already be commanded by 
another overlord. | 

Here, for instance, is a declaration made 
in the thirteenth century, and- cited by 
Seignobos: “‘ Estevenius of Coligny ... 

ad 
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has entered into the service of the said 
duke, and has done homage. But he 
reserves the fealty by which he is already 
bound to the Lord of Coligny, the Abbot 
of Saint Oyan, the Count of Savoy, the 
Lord of Baugié, the Count of Auxerre, 
Regnard of Burgundy, and Henry of 
Paigné.”” Now this attempt to serve so 
an many masters often created 
- . * Acsizes of 2SCrl0us conflict of duties. 
Tececcten?! If, for instance, the lords of 

a single vassal were at war, 
what was the vassal to do? If he assisted 
the one against the other, he became 
entangled in the quarrel, and might suffer 
reprisals at the hands of the seigneur 
whom he disavowed. 

The jurists of the Middle Ages had 
considered the case, and had made 
provision for it. If we turn to the 
“‘ Assizes of Jerusalem,’’ which forms one 
of the most important of medieval 
documents, we. find a statute which is 
framed for the }:urpose of enlightening the 
perplexed vassaa “‘ Se un home a plusiors 
seignors il peut sans meprendre de sa foi 
aider son premier seignor a qui il a fait 
homage devant les autres en toutes choses 
et en touts maniéres contre tous ses 
autres seignors, pour ce que il est devenu 
home des autres sauve sa loyauté et auci 
peut il aider A chascun des autres, san le 
premier et saufcens a qui il a fait homage 
avant que a celui a qui il vodra aider, car 
a moi semble que se un seignor eust un 
home on plusiors qui fust on fussent homes 
d’autre seignor devant lui et li eust 
semons de li venir aider a deffendre sa 
terre contre ses ennemis mortels qui 
viennent pour lui devaster — celui 
home pour foi garder de mesprendre de 
sa foi devoit venir devant son seignor 
quant il seroit venus en champ et dire 
li en la presence des ses homes.” (Assises. 
Ed. Thaumassiere. Ch. ccxxii.) The mean- 
ing of this somewhat obscure passage is that 
the vassal could promise different kinds 
of aid to different seigneurs, 
and that “loyalty ’ might in 


Distinctions 


rpm one case, although not in 
another, imply military service. 
And yet such a fact appears to be in 


contradiction with the strictest and most 
primitive form of feudal tenure. Brussel 
‘sale out that there was a distinction 

tween fot and homage, and that the 
one could exist without the other. It was 
possible, for instance, to hold a fief from 
a suzerain without having been born his 

& 
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subject. And, conversely, although a man 
might be born within the domain of the 
suzerain, he might not hold a fief in that 
domain. In the latter case the subject 
did not owe either homage or the services 
which homage implied, but merely the 
oath of fidelity. The conflict of obliga- 
tions, however, was often serious, especially 
during war, when every seigneur became 
anxious to press into his service as many 
men as possible. The “‘ premier seignor ” 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Assizes of Jerusalem ”’ 
is the one to whom homage had first been 
made, and his claims to the vassal’s service 
were held to be predominant. In some 
cases it was specially stipulated that if 
war broke out the vassal should deliver 
up his fortress or castle to his superior. 

If the vassal remained in the fortress, he 
was considered to be guilty of a hostile act. 
But if he quitted the fortress, he was not 
considered to be implicated in the war. 
“‘ Se il demoure en la forteresse,” says the 
ancient custom of Burgundy, “il est de 
la guerre.’’ All such provisions imply 
that originally the feudal compact was a 
compact between a military superior 
The Price and his soldier, and in the 
at Faedal earlier period the relations 
Allegiance D@tWeen the two were simple, 

: and strictly personal. Owing, 
however, to the principle of sub-infeuda- 
tion, and to the principle of heredity, 
the territorial organisation of feudalism 
became gradually more complicated. The 
instinct of property had become power- 
fully developed. ereas in ancient 
Germany it had been easy for a young 
warrior to withdraw his allegiance from 
a particular chief, it was now more 
difhcult for the vassal to transfer his 
fealty from one lord to another. For the 
price of the exchange was the forfeiture of 
his fief. If the vassal renounced his 
service, he and his heirs lost everything. 
This fact proves that the fief originated 
in a close personal relation between the 
grantor and the grantee. When the 
grantee died, his heir before entering upon 
the inheritance was required to take the 
same oath of fealty. 7 

An elaborate ceremony preceded the 
bestowal of every fief. First of all, the 
vassal did homage to his lord, and 
the word “‘homage” is deeply signifi- 
cant. For homagium is derived from 
the Latin homo, and it meant that the 
vassal had become his lord’s ‘ man.” 
The act of homage was performed’ in the 
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noe of witnesses. The vassal, with 
uncovered, came before his lord, to 
whom he swore fidelity and loyalty. 
Having removed his sword-belt and his 
sword, he made the following declaration 
on bended knee: ‘‘ From this day hence- 
forward, I become your liege man in life 
and limb, and promise my loyalty in 
return for the jands which I receive 
from you.” Then came the oath of 
fidelity. The vassal, having placed his 
right hand upon a book, said: “ My lord, 
I will be loyai and faithful to you on 
account of the lands which I hold, and will 
fulfil the obligations and the services 
which I owe on the terms assigned. So 
help me God and the saints ! ” 
Du Cange, from whom we take these 
words, tells us in his exposition under 
the word “fidelitas” that when taking 


the oath of fidelity the vassal did not - 


kneel, and was not required to make 
so humble a reverence as in the act of 
homage. Whereas, too, homage was done 
to the lord in person, the declaration 
of fealty might be made to the lord’s 
proxy, a steward or a bailiff. The symbol 
Edward I. as of possession, a piece of turf 
Liane ana the? the branch of a tree, was 
King of Fraace then handed to the vassal, 

and the investiture was 
complete. Thus we see that the old 
personal relation which bound the Teutonic 
soldier to his chief persisted, at least in 
theory, throughout the feudal age. And 
even when the vassal enjoyed high rank, 
even if he were a prince or a king, the act 
of homage was no less compulsory. Thus 
Edward {I. of England as Duke of 
Aquitaine did homage in 1329 to Philip 
of Valois, and became liege man (homme- 
liege) of the King of France. 

An important part of the investiture 
consisted in the aveu, or statement, of the 
imventory of the fief. It was necessary for 
the seigneur to know exactly what he was 
giving, and for the vassal to know what 
he was receiving. Any attempt on the 
part of the latter to deny that he had 
received this or that portion of the fief 
was considered to be a crime, which was 
punished by forfeiture of the entire domain, 
for, says the Ancient Custom of Bur- 
gundy, no greater disloyalty is possible 
gue plus grand desleaute ne peut estre). 

he vassal was forbidden to alter or to 
diminish his fief in any way, or to alienate 


Ph gece a payment of an indemnity to 


The following may be taken as a typical 
inventory of a fief of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in France, and the case is especially 
interesting because the fief in question 
was originally not a fief at all, but a free- 
hold which had been formally surrendered 
by the proprietor to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and had then been recovered in 
order to be held under the ducal 


aes suzerainty : ‘‘ Philip of Loiges, 
of a Fief Knight, hereby makes known 


to all whom it may concern 
that henceforward he holds as liege man 
of the Duke all the property hereinafter 
mentioned which forms his own heritage, 
and was hitherto freehold and not fief nor 
liable to service of any kind: to wit, the 
tower, the house, the enclosure, and the 
fortress of La Palu, the trenches, and all 
the enclosure round about. Item, all the 
men, their allotments and their houses in 
the towns of La Palu and Croisey, all the 
said men being subject to the villein tax 
and to the jurisdiction which fixes the 
greater and the smaller fines and to 
mortmain, each of the said men paying 
eighteen livres tournois (¢.e., the livre con- 
taining twenty sous) of rent. . . . Item, 
the jurisdiction high and low over the 
towns and ail over the above-mentioned 
property, to wit, all the woods and arable 
land. item, the ponds, the mill, and 
dove-cot of the said house of La Palu to- 
gether with all rights and appurtenances 
thereof. . . .”’ It was by such instru- 
ments that the rights of property, in- 
cluding the right of disposing of the lives 
and fortunes of villeins and serfs were 
secured throughout the Middle Ages. 

A formidable array of duties faced the 
man who had accephed\a i and had 
become a liege. And, alt h to-day we 
may not have much sympathy with the 
feudal spirit, we ought to recognise that it 
often expressed itself in many chivalrous 
ways, and that it evoked some of the 
best qualities of human nature. {n the 
What was “ Assizes of Jerusalem” the 
Expected of sternest demand is made upon 
the Vassal Lhe devotion of the vassal to 
his protecting lord. He is ex- 
pected to be unwearied in the service, and 
to be willing at any moment to sacrifice, 
not only his personal comfort, but his life 
in fulfilment of his duty. He is to offer 
himself as hostage, to go to prison, and to 
face death on his seigneur’s behalf. If in 
battle the seigneur’s horse has been killed 
under him, the vassal is required to 
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surrender his own horse and to fight on foot. 
The duration of the military service in a 
particular war varied according to the 
extent and value of the fief. In some 
cases it was sixty, in others forty, and in 
others twenty days. Sometimes the vassal 
served alone, but oftener he was com- 
pelled to bring along with him a contingent 
The Vaseal's of his own sub-vassals to swell 
D his lord’s ranks. The retention 
ebt pe 
to his Lora 0! the fief was conditional upon 
: the fulfilment of these mili- 
tary obligations, and just as the villein 
paid rent in taxes and in produce, so the 
vassal liquidated his debt to his lord by 
service in the field. 

Seignobos even suggests that at least in 
two points the vassal and the villein 
resembled each other. For each enjoyed, 
not the absolute ownership of the land, 


but only its tenancy, and in both cases- 


service was the price of the usufruct. 
Whereas, however, the villein exploited 
the land in the interests of the seigneur, 
the vassal defended it. The latter, in fact, 
was, in the strict meaning of the feudal 
relation, a soldier and companion-in-arms. 
But his.duties were not confined to war. 
He was obliged to attend his suzerain’s 
court, and to offer advice on matters of 
policy and the execution of justice. Lastly, 
the vassal was frequently expected to offer 
material aid, auxtta, to his seigneur. Some 
of these aids were voluntary, but others 
were specified on the bestowal of the fief, 
and comprised (I) a ransom when the 
sovereign had been captured in war; (2) 
a contribution when the seigneur’s eldest 
son was received into the order of chivalry ; 
and (3) a gift towards the dowry of the 
seigneur’s eldest daughter. 

It will thus be seen that the possession 
of a fief was no mere sinecure, and, indeed, 
the vassals suffered frequently from the 
exactions of their overlords. As we shall 
see later, the real weight of the entire 
system ate se heavily on the 

villeins and serfs, but it would 
Ret be wrong to minimise the seri- 
ous obligations of the holders 
of fiefs. Sovereigns within 
their own domain, they had sovereigns 
above them, whose authority was likewise 
arbitrary. The-threat of forfeiture (fortsfac- 
tura) was often made a means of oppres- 
sion. The suzerain was tempted to multi- 
ply the cases for which forfeiture was the 
penalty, and generally to extend the 
sources of Qjs revenue. When a vassal 
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Vassals 


died his heir paid.a kind of entrance fee 
(relevtum), which was a tax on the entry 
into possession, and the amount varied 
according to the suzerain’s demands. It 
is true that in most of the provinces of 
France the tax was waived when the 
succession to the fief fell directly from 
father to son. In such cases, according 
to Brussel, the heir owed nothing except 
the formal declaration of allegiance and 
the military duties which that declaration 
implied (le fils succédant au fief du pére n’y 
doit que la boucheet lesmains). But when 
the heir belonged to a collateral issue the 
tax was payable, and it was heavy. Again, 
the suzerain possessed the right of choosing 
a husband for the heiress of any fief. In 
the event of a refusal on the woman’s part, 
she was compelled to pay a fine to the 
seigneur, while in the event of acceptance 
an equal amount was paid by the husband. 
The reason for such a regulation is easily 
understood when we remember that the 
usufruct of every fief implied military 
service. Since a woman was incapable 
of rendering that service, it was in the 
seigneur’s interest to provide her with a 
husband who could under- 


eee ee take the duty. According to 
Feudalism the ‘‘Assizes of Jerusalem, 


the lady of the fief was offered 
her choice of one of three barons. One 
other important source of income for the 
seigneur remains to be mentioned. If the 
heir to a fief was a minor, the seigneur 
became his guardian, administered the fief 
during the ward’s minority, and disposed 
of the revenue. We may add that the 
reasons for sub-infeudation and for the 
great multiplication of fiefs were both 
military and economic. 

It was obviously to the advantage of 
the seigneur to have as many fiefs as 
possible, since every fief brought money as 
well as men. This process of sub-infeuda- 
tion really weakened the feudal system 
from within since the alienation of the 
usufruct of the land involved the aliena- 
tion of the rights which the land carried 
with it. When the real danger of the 
policy began to be perceived, many of the 
seigneurs attempted to attract vassals to 
their banners by paying them not in land, 
but in money; and thus they created” 
mercenary troops. 

But this device was a later invention, and 
was foreign to the ancient spirit of feudal- 
ism. Brussel tells us that there were three 
classes of vassals, which he enumerates 
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under the following heads: (1) Homo ; 
(2) planwm hominem ; and (3) dgius. In 
the first case vassalage involved the three 
great kinds of feudal service, which we 
have aiready mentioned—that is to say, 
service in the host (servittam) ; counsel in 
the court of the seigneur (fiducta) ; and 
assistance in the administration of the law 
of the domain (justitia). The expression 
«‘planum hominem ”’ implied that the vassal 
was not bound to undertake any particular 
service, military or civil, but that in case 
of war he was bound to remain neutral. 
The vassai-liege, on the other hand, was 





need of securing continued service during 
a prolonged war, for an army com- 

sed of men who could withdraw after 
orty days’ service in the field was obviously 
a weak and dangerous instrument. We 
may take the following as a typical feudal 
summons to battle by a seigneur to his 
vassal: “‘ Hugo, Seigneur of Geniey, to 
his friend and vassal, William Bandot, 
greeting. I hereby command* you with 
all my authority to be present on Friday, 
eight days after Easter, at Chalon, and to 
be on horseback, well mounted, and well- 
apparelled in order to aid me in the 
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required to serve at his own expense in 
any war in which his seigneur took part, 
whereas the ordinary vassal was not 
bound to fight after the fortieth day from 
the date of the assembiing of the army. 
In some cases the vassal might be repre- 
sented by proxy in the fightmg line, but 
generally only when the war was one in 
which the seigneur was indirectly involved. 

About the end of the thirteenth century 
the seigneurs began to transform their 
vassals into hommes lieges by attaching 
Special gifts to the fiefs (n augmenium 
feods). policy was dictated by the 


greatest struggle which I have yet faced, 
and so conduct yourself as to win my 
goodwill, I commend youtoGod. Given 
under my seal at Genley this Easter Day.” 
The date is 1325 a.p. The seigneur, how- 
ever, was not always certain of obtaining 
his men, and in the present case the vassal 
was absent im Flanders. Sometimes the 
vassals suffered great fesses in their 
seigneur’s wars, and in certain cases they 
were 1 One, Guy de Roche- 
fort, for instance, in the service of the 
French king was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Poitiers in 1356 a.p., and he 
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received (pour mes dommaiges de la 
bataile de Poitiers ou je fus pris) 600 florins, 
But the men who followed their seig- 
neurs to the wars were not always vassals 
in the strict sense. For a feudal castle 
attracted needy adventurers, who were 
willing, in return for maintenance, to place 


their services at the disposal of rich and- 


Knights powerful leaders. .Men who 
in vais had lost their inheritance, or 
Boadave ¥ whose fief had been forfeited, 
= became retainers, and entered 
into relations with the feudal nobles some- 
what similar to those in which the ancient 
Roman client stood to his patron. Sim- 
monet, for instance, cites the following case 
from the archives of Burgundy: In 1368 
a certain Jehans d’Arc, a knight, sur- 
rendered his heritage to another knight, 
Hugo de Pontailler. The latter promised 
to lodge and to board the said Jehans, to 
clothe him, to provide him with a horse 
and a servant, and generally to minister 
to his needs. Jn return, Taine d’Arc 
for himself and for his heirs assigns his 
property of whatever kind, both present 
and future, to Hugo de Pontailler. This 
kind of contract was either the result of 
bankruptcy or of force majeure, and 
although apparently it might be annulled, 
the vassal was generally too deeply mort- 
gaged to be able to extricate himself. 
Other documents belonging to the same 
period prove that powerful suzerains often 
succeeded in compelling weaker vassals 
to lend support beyond the lait fixed by 
the feudal contract. In an era when war 
formed the chief pastime. of the governing 
classes, a seigneur could command the 
services of his followers in the prosecution 
of the most unjust aggressions on the 
territory of his neighbours. Frequently 
the extortion of a ransom was the motive 
which lay behind feudal pillage, and private 
war was kindled merely for the purpose of 
filling the coffers of a needy seigneur. 
The efforts of oe Louis and other French 
ings, such as Philip the Fair, 
ea to abolish these raids were 
Their Kings attended with little success. 
The nobles of Burgundy, for 
example, protested against the royal inter- 
ference, and maintained their right to 
declare war whenever it pleased them. 
So that even as late as 1315 and 1367 the 
kings of France found themselves impotent 
to restrain a custom which formed both 
the strength and the weakness of the 
feudal system. And if the kings were 
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unable to prevent the outbreak of war 
among the nobles, neither were the nobles 
always capable of keeping the peace 
between their vassals. 

In the fourteenth century it was still 
possible for one petty seigneur to im- 
prison another and liberate him only 
on the payment of an enormous ransom. 
A certain Simon Buguet, in the year 
1364, seized the person of one Jean de 
Rougemont, seigneur of Thil-Ch4tel, in 
Burgundy, and threw him first into one 
dungeon and then into another. Deliver- 
ance was promised on a payment of a 
ransom equivalent to 40,000 francs of 
modern French currency. The conditions 
were that in default of payment the 
prisoner should surrender himself at the 
fortress of Chifferne. The protocol informs 
us, however, that, owing to the dangers of 
the roads, which swarmed with armed 
robbers, Jean de Rougement decided to 
pay the money at an intermediate station, 
and to abandon the journey to Chifferne. 

_ Such a document presents a vivid picture 
of the daily perils encountered under the 
feudal regime. If justice existed, it was 
wild justice, and might was right. Ifa 
The Wild vassal became too powerful it 
Justice of “2S 1D the interest of his 
Feudaliem SU2¢Tain not to thwart, but to 
conciliate him. And not only 
individuals, but also entire communities 
were in danger at the hands of roving 
b-ndits. Whole villages were required to 
ransom themselves in order to escape 
being burned. 

In November, 1435, the inhabitants of 
the village of Etalante, in Chatillon, were 
required to deliver up to some armed 
men who had come from Langres a silver 
pyx belonging to a church at Dijon in 
order to save the village from being set 
in flames (pour racheter le feu que les 
ennemies de Langres voulaient bouter en 
ladite ville). Such were the conditions of 
life in the feudal period, when society. had 
ceased to form any genuine unity, when 
the central authority was impotent, and 
when power was in the hands of a few 
irresponsible territorial sovereigns. 

According to one of the most important 
monuments of medieval jurisprudence, 
St. "Louis of France even acquiesced in the 
legality of a system which involved 
treason to the throne. In his ‘“‘ Etablisse- 
ments ”’ there is a striking passage, in which 
is admitted the right of a seigneur to 
summon his vassal to fight against the 
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king, and on the refusal of the vassal his 
fief is declared to be justly forfeited. 
Such a passage indicates that the feudal 
system involved permanent sedition and 
a prolonged usurpation of the power of 
the crown. 

It is true that modern research is inclined 
to deny that the code known as the 
‘“‘Etablissements of St. Louis” was drawn 
up by that king. Montesquieu called it “ an 
amphibious code,” meaning that it was a 
mixture of French jurisprudence and 
Roman law. Parts of it, according to 
Viollet, are based on the customs of Anjou, 
and other parts on the customs of Orléans 
and Paris. But no one denies that it 
gathers up the theory and practice of the 
thirteenth century; and in the passages 
in which the king, while forbidding private 
war between his own vassals and within 
his own domain, is made to recognise the 
seigneur’s right of resistance even towards 
the crown, we catch a glimpse of the chaos 
of the feudal age. 

It is important to remember that it 
was not only on account of a gift of land 
that a vassal owed service tohis lord. For 
fiefs were of various kinds, 

and sometimes they consisted 
44 even of immaterial things 
Mediseval Life ngs: 
such as the right of dispens- 
ing Justice within a given area. ‘Du Cange 
defines a fief as a thing given to one 
person by anothcr in such a way that the 
property of the thing remains with the 
giver, and that the usufruct passes to the 
receiver and his heirs. Before the eleventh 
century the conception of that form of 
tenure had become widely extended, 
and, as Du Cange says, everything was 
Iven in fief, ‘‘ saeculis xi et xii omnia in 
eudum concedebantur.”’ Among other 
things, he enumerates the administration 
of justice in the forests, which was termed 
“gruerie,” the right of hunting, of 
conducting merchants to and from the 
markets, of collecting tolls and customs 
dues, of weaving, of changing money at 
the fairs, of grinding corn, gathering honey 
and making wine. In a word, industry 
and justice themselves had become fiefs, 
and we may add that human beings were 
included in the same category. 

We can understand the complications of 
medizval life when we hear that not only a 
domain, but the men and women upon it, 
might belong to two or more proprietors. 
In a Burgundian protocol of the year 1378 
we read that one seigneur sold and ceded 
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to another the ownership of “half a 
serf,” and that the price was forty francs 
in gold. Thus men might hold joint 
praperty in the labour of a single serf. 
Again, the revenue from the administra- 
tion of justice within a particular area 
was frequently shared by two or more 
persons who co-owned it in fief, A struggle 
sometimes took place for the 


eyaet possession of the person accused 
Rights of crime, and the adjustment 


of the shares in the fine became 
a new source of dispute. We shall not 
be wrong if we say that the dominant 
characteristic of the feudal administration 
was the destruction of social unity and 
harmony for the sake of individual and 
egoistic interests. 

I.et us now ask, what guarantee 
feudalism offered even to the seigneur 
and the vassal for the maintenance of 
their respective rights ? Vassalage was so 
minutely subdivided that we may well 
wonder to whom a vassal in the sixth 
degree, for instance, could appeal when 
his rights were invaded either by an equal 
or by a superior. Guizot points out that 
the word “compatriot ”’ did not exist 
in the Middle Ages, and the fact is signifi- 
cant. For the word compatriot implies 
the idea of a social order, in the main- 
tenance of which all the members are 
interested. The vassals were called 
“pares,” from which our word peers is 
derived; but there was no genuine co- 
operation among those co-vassals. The 
social equilibrium which was maintained 
within.a given domain was highly unstable. 
The vassals did not co-operate in order to 
carry out any genuine social purpose, 
and again the seigneursdid not co-operate 
in order to maintain ay nuine balance 
of power among themselve$. 

A fundamental antagonism lay hidden 
amid all the feudal relations. The 
seigneur was often as suspicious of the 
vassal’s fidelity as the vassal was of 
the seigneur’s claims and 
arrogated power. The real 
character of feudalism is_ ex- 
pressed in this isolation of the 
various members, of the feudal hier- 
archy. And it was an isolation which 
provoked suspicion, quarrels and reprisals. 
How did the seigneur maintain order 
within his own territory ? In the modern 
world the public peace is guaranteed by 
the action of an executive which in the 
punishment of crime expresses the will 
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of the nation. But feudalism did not 
create nations at all. It created only 
groups of arbitrary sovereignties, and in 
each case the will of the territorial sove- 
reign was the nominal fountain of Justice. 
It was the sovereign who appointed his 
baillis, or bailiffs, for the trial of causes 
within his own domain. , 

But along with the institution of 
bailiffs there existed throughout the feudal 
regime a judicial system both more 
ancient and more in accordance with 
the feudal spirit. We have said that the 
vassals were paves, or equals. When, 
therefore, a dispute occurred between 
any two of them the seigneur was peti- 
tioned to convoke all his other vassals in 
his court in order that they might pro- 
nounce their decision upon the case. 
For equals could be judged and sentenced 
only by equals. Numerous medizval 
documents prove that, for instance, a 
count was judged only by men of | his 
own class. Even in cases where the 
bailiff presided as representative of the 
suzerain, he was only the mouthpiece of 
the majority. In the event of a dispute 
between a seigneur and his vassal regard- 
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ing some matter connected with the fief 
which the latter held from the former, 
the case was heard in the seigneur’s court 
in presence of the vassal’s equals. If, on 
the other hand, the dispute had no 
reference to the fief the vassal was entitled 
to have his claims heard not in the 
seigneur’s court but in the court of the 
seigneur’s seigneur. Hence, in a duchy 
like Burgundy, a case of this kind might 
be carried from court to court until it 
arrived before the Duke as supreme 
suzerain. Beaumanoir, who was. the 
greatest jurist of the Middle Ages, tells 
us that the appeal was required to be 
made in such a way that no intermediate 
court was passed over, otherwise the case 
was vitiated in point of law (il apel doivent 
estre fet en montant de degre en degré, 
sans nul seigneur trespasser). 

It often happened that in the litigation 
between vassals of equal rank the claimant 
or the defendant, although tried by his 

ers, refused to accept the judgmept. 

ometimes the refusal was justified, 2 
the majority in the court might be made up 
of the vassal’s personal enemies, while his 
own friends might be absent. Recourse 





was had, therefore, to a more sum- 
mary method of bringing the dispute to 
an end. What is known as the judicial 
combat was simply the feudal private 
war reduced to a duel, and it was deeply 
characteristic of an age in which there 
existed no central administration of justice. 
The disputants took the law into their 
own hands. Right was declared to be on 
the side of the victor, and the vanquished 
paid a fine to the seigneur of the domain. 

In Beaumanoir we find many details of 
the formal and legal procedure necessary 
in arranging a judicial combat. He gives 
the formula in which an appellant should 
demand satisfaction for the murder of a 
kinsman. In the-event of denial on the 
part of the accused the claimant under- 
took to prove the truth either by hazarding 
his own life in a duel (prouver mon cozs 
contre le sien) or by sending a proxy for 
the same purpose (ou par homme qui 
fere le puist et doie pour moi). The 
accused was required to say, before he 
had left the seigneur’s presence, whether 
he intended to answer the summons. 
Permission to fight by proxy was ted 
for various reasons, such as ill-health 
or advanced age. When the combatants 
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were well born (gentils hommes or chevalters) 
the duel was fought on horseback, and 
those weapons which were allowed or 
disallowed were carefully specified. Men 
of lowly birth (hommes de pouste) fought 
on foot. In the arrangements for a duel 
between a man of rank and a man of base 
condition it is interesting to notice a 
touch of chivalry. If, says Beaumanoir, 
a knight calls out a villein, who, of course, 
did not own a oy knight was com- 
pelled to fight likewi a fot ; for, adds 
the great jurist, it woyld be a cruel thing 
if in such a case the man of birth had the 
advantage of a horse and of armour. 
On the other hand, if a villein summoned 
a knight to a duel the affair was different. 
The knight, who had not sought the 
quarrel, retained the privilege of his rank, 
and fought on horseback. — 

The penetrating influence and the com: 
plete triumph of feudalism are made 
strikingly manifest by the fact that even 
the Gallic Church was gradually drawn 
within its. orbit. We have already men- 
tioned that the Church possessed consider- 
able power in Gaul long before the date 
of the Teutonic invasions. Each bishop 
was supreme in his diocese. His authority 
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over his clergy actually foreshadowed 
the authority of the feudal lord, and, 
indeed, it would not be too much to say 
. that the Church was tending towards a 
kind of feudalism of her own. At any 
rate, it was by an easy gradation that the 
bishops transformed themselves into terr1- 
torial sovereigns on the feudal model. 

The transition had even become 


aaa imperative, for during the 
Flee ere chaos which followed the death 


of Charlemagne the Church 
found it necessary to protect herself 
in the midst of an aggressive and militant 
society. It was only by fighting the 
world with the world’s own weapons that 
the bishops, canons, and abbots were 
able to take their place in the ranks of the 
feudal nobles. Great gifts in land had 
been bestowed upon the Church by the 
Christian emperors and by the Chris- 
tianised barbarian kings, and the Church 
knew how to guard jealously those dona- 
tions. Often the territory over whicha 
bishop. ruled was so extensive that it 
formed a small state. The domains of a 
single abbey sometimes included entire 
towns. 

It is profoundly interesting to notice 
that at first the Church was content 
to fight her feudal enemies only with 
spiritual weapons. It was by means of 
excommunication that she sought to 
terrorise those who attempted to invade 
her territory or to pillage her sacred 
buildings. But | | 
already, in the . . |: 
ninth century =~ 
she began to 
arm herself 
with the tem- 
poral sword, * 
and she paid 
special defen- =: 
ders, advocatt, ° 
to fight her , 
battles. In 
other words, © 
she summoned 
mercenary 
troops to her 
aid, and some- 
times powerful 
seigneurs were 
in her pay. But the bishop was likewise 
a seigneur. Long before the tenth 
century he had vassals of his own, and 
he began to increase their number, 
and gradyally imposed upon them the 
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customary feudal obligation of military 
service. Like a lay sovereign he adminis- 
tered justice within his own domain, 
and frequently he even in person led his 
vassals to war. 

Moreover, in the exploitation of her own 
fiefs, the Church imitated and reproduced 
the entire feudal system. The villeins and 
the serfs enjoyed as little liberty within 
ecclesiastical territory as within the lands 
of the feudal seigneur. According to a 
decree of a council held at Orléans in the 
seventh century, all the lands, vineyards, 
and slaves of each diocese were the pro- 
perty of the bishop ex officio. By another 
council, held at Seville, the serfs who 
belonged to the Church were, like the 
serfs who belonged to the lay proprietor, 
forbidden to leave the place in which they 
had been born. And many documents 
prove that in the exercise of their authority 
the bishops, no less than the secular 
sovereigns, were guilty of oppression. 
The Church Numerous were the complaints 
Captured by 28210St flagrant exactions. 
ae ’ The Council of Toledo in 633 

e World 

denounced a tyranny whereby 

even the monks were, at the commands of 
the bishops, reduced to abject slavery. 
Episcopal avarice had ruined the parishes ; 
villeins and serfs were overwhelmed by 
arbitrary taxation; and in having put 
on the armour of feudalism the Church had 
put off the armour of God. A great his- 
torian says that even as early as the eighth 
_ century the 
disorder which 
raged in lay 
society raged 
jppeges! also in ecclesi- 
=- "Migi) astical society. 
sar And as the 

“ata bishops  be- 

a came more 
deeply entan- 
gled in feudal- 






7. ism it was 

mate, difficult — to 

g # ~', distinguish 
yee TT them from 
goose? their secular 
Fr SP: cy rivals. This 


loss of the 
spiritual hege- 
mony of the Church is perhaps the most 
tragic fact in feudal history. She who 
had set out to capture the world had 
failed in her great mission, and had, 
instead, been captured by the world 
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THE FLOURISHING 
AND ENGLAND’S SHARE 


ET us now turn to consider the fortunes 

of the class whose labour formed the 
economic basis of the ecclesiastical as well 
as of the secular power, and was indispens- 
able for the maintenance of the entire 
fabric of feudalism. For if villein and serf 
had not been at work upon the soil during 
many gencrations, all the great and 
dazzling enterprises of the feudal age, its 
chivalry, its Crusades, its jousts and tour- 
neys, and even its architecture never would 
have existed. Although medieval wealth 
was also expressed in certain manufactures 
carried on in the towns, nevertheless the 
main economic source of the period lay in 
the cultivation of the soil by a class who, 
strictly speaking, did not enter into the 
feudal relation at all. The feudal relation 
which bound a vassal to his lord was the 
result of a contract between them, but 
there was no contract between a vassal and 


his serf. In the latter case the relation 

..,. Was expressed merely, on the 
oe Origin one hand, by power, and, on the 
Serfdom thet, by subjection. Those 


writers, therefore, are correct 
who point out that serfdom was not the 
creation of European feudalism. Its origin 
was far older, and, as we saw, it may be 
traced to the domainal rights enjoyed by 
all ancient Jandowners. Serfdom tormed 
only the natural and convenient basis upon 
which the feudal superstructure was reared. 
The basis itself was immemorial. Even 
though feudalism had never developed its 
own peculiar character, the agricultural 
population of Europe would have been 
composed of serfs during many centuries 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

So far as the Frankish kingdom was 
concerned, the condition of its industrial 
class remained essentially what it had been 
during the Roman accupation of Gaul. 
But if we look beyond medieval France, if 
we look at medieval England, for instance, 
we shall find the same system at work. 
The Saxons brought with them to England 
serfs and slaves. Among the Angles the 
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wergild, or atonement in money for the 
murder of a slave, was only one-twentieth 
of that for the adaling, or well-born. Long 
before the Norman Conquest the Anglo- 
Saxon social system in England had been 
developed along feudal lines. The com- 
munity was divided into men 
who possessed land and men 
who possessed none, and the 
landless were outside the pale of 
the law. Thus it was necessary for the 
man who had no land to seck the protec- 
tion of some more powerful person who 
could represent him in the law courts. 
The price of that protection was servitude. 

Since it was the possession of land that 
bought the privilege of membership of 
the community, even a man of noble 
blood, if Jandless, was required to acknow- 
ledge the nominal suzerainty of another 
lord. The laws of Athelstan, like the 
Capitularies of Carolingian kings, agree 
in reducing the landless to a state of 
absolute dependence. Minute social sub- 
divisions existed among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and there was even a hierarchy among the 
landless. But the lowest level was occu- 
pied by the theow, or slave, whether of 
British or of German origin. 

Again, in ancient England as in ancient 
Rome the debtor was red\ced to slavery, 
and was never liberated until the debt had 
been paid. Moreover, slavery and serfdom 
were hereditary. The carliest English 
laws make it clear that slave and serf were 
like cattle, the absolute property of their 
masters. Their master was responsible 
for their offences just as he was responsible 
for the damage done by his 
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oes ht cattle. The British serf had no 
a Sold s®" social status, no legal rights. 


His services might be claimed 
and left unrewarded, and his emancipation 
depended wholly upon his master’s will. 
The serf might be bought and sold and 
pawned like any other common chattel, 
and the master’s right of possession in him 
was a right not only of use but of abuse. 
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Now, feudalism never reached in England’ 


the proportions which it reached in France, 
and yet the condition of the early English 
serf seems to have been worse than that of 
the medizval serf of France. In other 
words, although feudalism could not have 
existed without serfdom, serfdom might 
have existed, and did exist, apart from an 

elaborate feudalism. The word 


vag were “ villein,”’ which we tise aS a 
Villeiac? generic term for the feudal 


and medieval peasant, was 
neither medizval nor feudal in its origin. 
Villein is only the corrupt form of the Latin 
villanus, the serf who was attached to 
and undetachable from the Roman villa 
—a word which meant not a house in our 
modern sense, but a landed property. It 
was the Roman villa which became in 
France the unit of feudalism as an agrarian 
system, and the scene of a prolonged ex- 
Poen of servile agricultural labour. 

he word villein began to be applied 
before the end of the tenth century to the 
entire peasant population. 

Beaumanoir, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, when feudalism had reached its 
most complex development, tells us that 
serfdom (‘‘ sérvitudes de cors,” as he calls 
it) had a manifold origin. We have 
already glanced at its general causes, but 
to these Beaumanoir adds some special 
causes which lay at the root of the system 
as it appeared in France. If, for example, 
the spbject of a territorial lord disobeyed 
without good cause his summons to mili- 
ary service, the punishment was serfdom, 
and it was a punishment which was visited 
on the children as well as on the fathers. 

When the feudal lords were warring 
against the tottering Carolingian monarchy, 
they were in need of soldiers; and if the 
feudal tie, which at that era was only begin- 
ning to be strong,-was found insufficient to 
create a following, the Jords by compulsion 
pressed new men into their service. In 
the second place, Beaumanoir declares 
that serfdom often originated in 


- Se the piety and devotion of the serf. 
Cherch Sometimes voluntarily, sometimes 


involuntarily, and as a result 
either of suggestion or of pressure, a 
man was constrained to deliver himself 
and his heirs and his property to the 
Church. 

An act, therefore, which in certain cases 
had its motive in religious feeling, was re- 
sponsible for the servitude of whole genera- 
tions. A third origin of serfdum was traced 
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to poverty and bankruptcy. A freeman who 
had lost his estate came to a seigneur, and 
said: “‘ If you support me with the neces- 
saries of life, I will become your serf’”’ 
(vostres homs decors). In some cases this 
demand for protection was the result of 
oppression by another seigneur. A still 
more striking cause of serfdom, and one 
which indicates the extraordinary differ- 
ence between modern and medizval modes 
of thought and life, is to be found in the 
fact that a man who was not free by birth 
became the serf of a lord if it could be 
roved that he had resided within the 
ord’s territory for a year and a day. 

Any person, male or female, who was un- 
able to trace his or her free descent became 
the serf of the seigneur in whose domain he 
or she had chosen to dwell. There were some 
exceptions to this rule—as, for example, 
in Clermont. But the custom was wide- 
spread, and was very characteristic of 
If within a year and a day the 
lord reclaimed his serf, the latter was 
surrendered. But if the lord neglected to 
assert his right, oe serf became the pro- 

..., perty of the seigneur into whose 
cela domain he had passed. It was 
Serfdom Possible for a serf, with his 

master’s consent, to purchase 
freedom by the performance of some 
special labour or the payment in produce 
or otherwise of some special tax. If, 
however, the seigneur immediately above 
the seigneur of the serf refused to agree 
to the proposal, the emancipation could 
not take place. On the other hand, if a 
serf who had won freedom both for himself 
and his family passed back into serfdom, 
his children remained free. The word 
‘‘ free,” however, is in this case ambiguous. 
The villein was free only in ‘the sense that 
whereas the serf proper never knew how 
much would be required of him, the villein 
paid, either in labour or in produce, a tax 
definitely stipulated. 

While it was possible for the serf to raise 
himself in the social scale, the conditions 
were frequently harsh and the obstacles 
were often insurmountable. If, indeed, a 
female serf purchased her franchise, the 
children born after that event were likewise 
free. Those, however, who were born while 
their mother was still a serf remained ‘in 
servitude. Even in the case of the villein 
the ties which bound him to his lord could 
be broken only by death (car li eritage qui 
sont tenu en vilenage, si comme a ostises, a 
cens arentes ou a champars ne se puent 
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desavouer). In the event of disavowal on 
the part of the villein, the penalty was con- 
fiscation. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the condition of the agricultural 
population was far from uniform. There 
were, in fact, as Beaumanoir tells us, many 
different .kinds of serfs with as many 
different kinds of fortune. In some cases 
the authority of the owner was so arbitrary 
that he had the power of life and death ; 
he could imprison his serf whenever it 
pleased him, and he was responsible to no 
one. But in other cases the serf enjoyed 
greater independence, and was treated 
more humanely. (plus debonairement). 
As long as he paid his rent in labour and 
taxes, the seigneur could make no further 
demands upon him. 

If aserf disavowed his seigneur, the latter 
had the right to prosecute him in the 
court of the new seigneur whose protection 
the serf had sought. When the serf was 
able to give satisfactory proofs of free 
descent, the seigneur prosecuting him lost 
the case. If, for instance, the alleged serf 
could prove that his mother was a free 
woman, he won his claim, for the status of 
the mother regulated the 
Path whole question. Even though 
to Libert the mother and the grand- 

¥ mother had been serfs, but 
had been manumitted by anyone legally 
capable of bestowing manumission, the 
offspring could thereby establish the claim 
to freedom. On the other hand, the son 
of a knight and a female serf remained in 
the same social condition as his mother. 

There was a curious exception, however, 
in the case of bastards. If a man could 
prove that he was born before the marriage 
of his mother (who had been a serf) to a 
baron, the alleged serf was then quit of 
servitude. Lastly, if a man who was being 
pursued by his former owner as a fugitive 
serf could make good his declaration that 
he had been in holy orders during ten 
years without any attempt on his master’s 
part to reclaim him, the case for the master 
was held to be disproved. In all instances, 
however, in which serfs became free 
villeins it was necessary, as we have already 
seen, to obtain the consent not merely of 
their immediate owner, but also of the 
seigneur from whom that owner held 
them in fief. According to feudal custom 
a vassal was forbidden to diminish his 
fief. But since the fief consisted of 
human beings as well as of the land upon 
which they worked, to grant freedom to a 
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serf was to alienate part of the property 
of the seigneur. Hence his consent was 
required hefore any proposed change of 
status of the serfs could be made. Let us 
not suppose that it was always, or even 
frequently, a humanitarian motive which 
lay behind the somewhat paltry ameliora- 
tion of the serf’s fortunes which such 
changes involved. The serf pur- 


Richts of chased the permisston to enter 
the Villein f illei 
pea the ranks of the free villeins. 


In other words, he who had 
been arbitrarily exploited was required to 
buy the privilege of being exploited in a 
less arbitrary way. We may feel sure that 
the men who at the end of the fourteenth 
century figure as hommes francs -were the 
descendants of men who had been serfs 
The change was due to the fact that some 
of their forefathers had slowly and pain- 
fully purchased an entrance into those 
higher ranks of villeinage which, how- 
ever, still remained far below the ranks of 
freedom. 

We can afford to make only brief mention 
of some of the methods of the medizval 
exploitation of the peasantry. The rights 
of the villein tenant were limited to a 
part of the produce of the soil which he 
cultivated, and it was the best part of 
that produce which was reserved for the 
seigneur. If the villein ceases to deliver 
the yearly dues, the tenancy ceases, and 
the land goes back to the owner. The right 
of the usufruct, however, is transmissible 
from the villein to his heirs, and remains 
permanent in a single family as long as 
the obligations are fulfilled. Nay, the 
villein is even legally entitled to sell the 
usufruct against the proprietor’s will. 

From a_ business int of view, it 
mattered little to the pryprietor whether 
this or that tenant was at work on the sou 
so long as the harvest was forthcoming. 
What feudal law and custom assured to 
the seigneur was a perpetual income from 
the land, and the serfs were omy. his 

, agriculturalimplements. Some 
eee of the villeins paid revenue 
of Taxation Oly on account of the land, 
but, in addition, the majority 
were subjected to a capitation tax, which 
was a guarantee against the arbitrary 
assessment by which the serfs proper were 


afflicted. 


.. The capitation tax was invariable in 

its amount in a given district, and it 

was payable either individually or 

collectively. Sometimes entire villages 
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and towns were laid under contribution. 
‘Whenever we find a case in which the 
taxation of the individual varied according 
to the arbitrary demands of the seigneur, 
we may conclude that the individual in 
question was a serf of the lowest and most 
helpless class. ‘“‘ Messire le Duc,” says 
the Ancient Custom of Burgundy, “s'il 
volait les porrait tailler ou faire 
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was thus assessed at the will 
of the suzerain. And there were some 
special vexations to which the majority 
of the serfs were exposed. Among these, 
mention should be made of “‘ mainmorte ”’ 
and ‘“‘formariage.”” The serf who was 
subjected to mortmain was legally incap- 
able of making a testament. If he died 
childless, his property, which consisted 
mainly in his right to cultivate a certain 
portion of land, returned to the seigneur. 

Still more formidable was the custom 
termed ‘“ formariage,”’ whereby a serf was 
forbidden to marry a woman belonging 
to another domain. The ancient code 
of custom in Burgundy, for instance, 
declares that the penalty for such a 
marriage was the forfeiture of all that 
the serf possessed. An alternative was, 
indeed, offered; but it was of the most 
repulsive kind 

There is evidence that the serfs made 
great efforts to extricate themselves 
from these indignities. The chief desire 
of their lives was to obtain a charter of 
freedom, which, however, was never a 
genuine charter, since it did not deliver 
them from taxation, which, although less 
arbitrary, was still oppressive. Often 
high prices were paid before the serf won 
immunity from the seigneur’s right of 
“formariage.” And yet after the immu- 
nity had been gained, the villein was by 
no means free. The seigneur’s agents met 
him at every point, and revenue of other 
kinds continued to be extracted from his 


labour. It is important to 
is eae remember that the fortunes of 
Tyranny the villein were not merely the 


result of heredity. By birth 
he might be immune from mortmain and 
formariage, but if he settled on a domain 
in which those customs were in vigour, he 
immediately became subject to them. 
Originally, indeed, it was impossible for 
the villein to change domicile. The seigneur 
had the right to recovery (droit de 
poursuite).e“Later the fugitive villein, if 
AII2 


unclaimed within a year and a day, could 
offer his service to another lord, supposing 
he was fortunate enough to find one. 
Since, however, he thereby lost all that he 
had possessed under his former seigneur, 
it must have been an intolerable tyranny 
which compelled him to take to flight. 

As Seignobos points out, the real strength 
of the seigneur’s position lay in the fact 
that the villein was helpless apart from 
the field which he and his forefathers had 
cultivated. To be a vagabond was to 
be in danger of being seized as a criminal. 
There was no certainty of obtaining the 
right to cultivate a piece of land in another 
domain, since all the domains were already 
parcelled out. Hence it was not necessary 
to chain the medieval serf to the soil, 
or to place him under surveillance. 
Serfdom was better than famine, and it was 
because these were his sole alternatives 
that the serf, with rare exceptions, chose 
the former both for himself and for his 
children. Among the archives of Burgundy 
there are documents which prove that 
sometimes a serf after long wanderings 
returned in despair to the place from 
which despair had driven him. 


ae dto Lhe administration ofa feudal 
laphae domain involved both labour 


and anxiety on the part of 
the steward or agent who was set over 
it. For it was seldom that the seigneur 
came into direct contact with his villeins 
or serfs. 

In each of the three great economic 
divisions of feudalism in France—the 
chatellenie, the poté, and the prévdéteé. 
the revenues were collected by men 
appointed for that purpose by the seigneur. 
The chatellenie comprised all the lands 
grouped round a chateau, and in time of 
danger the inhabitants took shelter within 
the seigneur’s fortified walls. The poté 
(Latin: ‘‘potestas’’) was a domain 
belonging to a church, and sometimes it 
implied an entire district, which, inclusive 
of towns, acknowledged the suzerainty 
of a bishop. The prévété embraced the 
territory—generally a city which was 
administered by a prévét (Latin: ‘ preepo- 
situs ’’); that 1s to say, an agent to whom 
the proprietor of the city had delegated 
his authority. These formed the great 
social groups of the feudal age until the 
fourteenth century, and the condition of 
the serfs was uniform in all three. In each 
of them the methods of exploiting the 
land and its tillers were the same. The 
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change from imperial to feudal rule had 
indeed brought some amelioration of the 
fortunes of the subject class, and yet, if 
we look deeply enough, we are struck not 
by the fact of progress but rather by the 
fact of stagnation. When, for example, 
we read the formule of Marculf for the 
sale of male and female serfs we seem to 
be witnessing transactions in the slave 
markets of Greece and Rome. 

In medizval practice as well as in 
medieval theory, the peasants were mere 
accessories of the domain, and were sub- 
jected to detailed exploitation. 
Aristotle and Varro seen these men at 
work, they would have called them 
“animated implements.” The Roman 
‘ villicus ”’ who drilled his master’s slaves 
was represented by the medieval major, 
who taxed and over-taxed his master’s 
serfs and villeins. Often this superin- 
tendent belonged to the same class as 
the men over whom he ruled, and his 
position was far from enviable. For he 
was personally responsible for the regular 
payment of dues, which, owing to desti- 
tution and to bad harvests, sometimes 
The Great could not be paid at all. 
Castles of the Simmonet even suggests that 

he burdens which pressed 
Feudal Age t ; ; P 

upon the seigneur’s steward 
were heavier than those which pressed 
upon the serfs, for the revenues which he 
could not extract from the.tenants were 
extracted from himself. 

In spite of all such facts it would be 
idle to deny the impressiveness of some of 
the aspects of feudal life, and it is not sur- 
prising that the human imagination has 
been fascinated, for instance, by the great 
portcullised castles which were built in 
that dim, troubled era. For those castles 
with their broad moats, their donjons, 
their prisons and their embattled towers, 
were structures whose significance lay in 
the strange anarchy in the midst of which 
they arose. When the seigneur’s domain 
was attacked, it was the chateau which 
became the storm centre. Within its walls 
men and women and children with their 
cattle took refuge, and the villeins were 
called upon to mount guard (faire le guet). 

The inferior nobles, if they did not possess 
chateaux, nevertheless built for them- 
selves fortified houses often capable of 
withstanding a prolonged siege. Even the 
Church guarded her property by imitatin 
the defensive methods of feudal war, an 
she built fortifications to ensure the safety 
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of her own domains. And in times of 
peace the chateau and the church and the 
embattled tower played a part of no less 
importance, since each was the visible 
centre of the life which had grown up 
within its shadow. 

The great innovation which feudalism 
introduced in the cultivation of the 
What the soil consisted in the allotment 
Bsigneate of usufructs in the domain. 
Claimed ." the Gallo-Roman Empire the 

proprietor of a villa housed 
and fed his slaves on his own land, and 
used for his own purposes the produce 
which their labour had wrung from the 
earth. But the feudal lord subdivided 
his land. The portion which he reserved 
for himself surrounded the chateau, and in 
extent it was comparatively small. The 
usufruct of the remainder was parcelled 
out among the serfs and villeins. Hence 
the medizwval landowner was relieved 
of the necessity of exploiting all his land. 
His policy was far shrewder. Although his 
domain suffered a kind of partition which 
was unknown in the Roman villa, this 
dismemberment really involved a financial 
gain. It was not the land, but only its 
usufruct which the seigneur alienated. He 
no longer needed to feed, clothe, and house 
his serfs, and yet he enjoyed a perpetual 
income from their Jabour and from special 
sources of taxation which feudalism in- 
vented. 

What, then, were the sources of income 
of the feudal scigneur? We have already 
seen that when a fief was sold by one 
vassal to another, or when it passed from 
father to son, an indemnity was claimed 
by the overlord. Whereas, however, such 
gains were intermittent, athe labour of the 
villeins and serfs of the \jomain brought 
a revenue which remained constant. That 
revenue may be divided into three parts, 
corresponding to the different sources : 
(x) rent, (2) monopolies, (3) fines. In the 
earlier period, when money was scarce, rent 
was paid in produce, such as 


ee ee wheat and hay, wine, wax, 
ain poultry, pigs, oxen, and 


sheep. When, too, the seig- 
neur visited any outlying portion of his 
estate, his horses and dogs, and sometimes 
even his followers, were billeted upon the 
villeins. Again, rent was paid by corvées, 
that is to say, by forced labour on the land 
immediately surrounding the castle. And 
corvées were of various kinds. Sometimes 
the villein was required to work in his 
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lord’s fields or vineyards during a fixed 
number of days; in other cases the 
demand upon his services terminated 
only when the work had been completed. 
Besides, the seigneur could commandeer 
the villein’s beasts of burden, carts, 
and agricultural implements. Rents pay- 
able in money were called ‘‘cens’’—the 
Villeine feudal quit-rents—- but these 
Freed by Wee paid, not by the serfs, 
Purchase DUt by the free villeins. We 
have already mentioned the 
capitation tax, or taille, which was of two 
kinds, arbitrary and fixed. But it had 
remained arbitrary at least until the end of 
the eleventh century. In some cases it had 
probably replaced the old dues which used 
to be paid in produce. When a peasant 
paid a tax which was invariable, it was a 
sign that he had risen in the social scale, 
for it meant that his assessment was the 
result of a contract between him and his 
superior. In certain rare instances the 
villein was able to purchase his redemption 
from the corvées and other obligations by 
payment of an amount equivalent to the 
value of his allotment. | 

In the second place, an important source 
of the seigneur’s income consisted in 
monopolies in certain industries. The 
feudal theory was that not only the land, 
but everything that was upon it belonged 
to the seigneur. Any profits, therefore, 
whether direct or indirect, which accrued 
from the various enterprises carried on 
within his domain belonged to him. Hence 
the mills for grinding wheat and corn, the 
ovens for baking the bread, the market 
place, and the wine-press, were the pro- 
perty of the lord of the domain. Private 
mills, private ovens, private wine- presses 
were prohibited. If a villein wished to 
have his loaves fired, he was compelled to 
carry them to the seigneur’s bakehouse, 
and to pay a tax for the firing of them. 
ssmmonet has published some documents 
of the fifteenth century which prove that 
at a place called Mailley, in 
Burgundy, certain men were 
punished for having cooked 
Christmas cakes in a private 
oven. Itcan be easily understood, there- 
fore, that in an extensive and populated 
domain, in which mills, ovens, and wine- 
presses were in constant use, the seigneur 
enjoyed a considerable revenue. More- 
over, the weights and measures set up in 
the market place likewise belonged to him, 
and he levied a tax each time they were 
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employed for the exchange of commodi- 
ties. The rights of fishing, of hewing wood, 
and of drawing water, were also the 
seigneur’s, and their hire formed part 
of his income. 

Lastly, the administration of justice 
within the domain formed a prolific source 
ofrevenue. One of the greatest reproaches 
which the historian may legitimately make 
against feudalism is that under its régime 
the judicial administration ceased to be 
disinterested. In this respect medizval- 
ism marked a serious retrogression. 


‘Whereas within the bounds of the Roman 


Empire, of which France had been a 
province, the execution of the law formed 
part of the public service, and was the 
guarantee of social order, within the feudal 
domain the administration of justice 
became a matter of private speculation. 
The actual word “justice”? became de- 
graded, for it meant merely the right to 
collect rents and to institute fines. No 
central authority interfered within a 
domain for the purpose of drawing up a 
list of crimes or devising a scale of penal- 
ties. For even although a centralauthority 
had existed, it could not have 


Profits abolished the seigneur’s right 
from Public ' i 

to judge his men any more 
Disorder 


than it could have abolished 
his right to tax them. Both of these 
privileges had become immemorial, and 
they were conceived to benatural. At any 
rate, they were of the essence of feudalism. 

There are documents which show that 
sometimes a seigneur possessed a third or 
a fourth part of the judicature of a par- 
ticular village or town—that is to say, he 
shared to that amount in the profits of the 
administration. Those profits arose out 
of the fines, and hence the interests of 
those administrators and lessees of justice 
lay, not in public order, but in public 
disorder. The tendency was to increase 
the number of cases in which penalties 
might be inflicted. 

There was a graduated scale of fines 
which corresponded to the three kinds 
of justice—basse, moyenne, and haute. 
In other words, the results of judicial 
administration were reckoned according 
to their economic value. The “ highest 
justice ’’ (la haute justice) was so called 
because the judge fixed the amount of 
the penalty, not according to custom, but 
according to his own will. The greater 
the crime, the greater the fine, and the 
greater the seigneur’s advantage. 
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"[ HE pressure of feudal taxation was 
felt not merely by individuals but by 
communities. When a town was included 
within the domain of a seigneur or within 
the diocese of a bishop, its inhabitants 
discharged the feudal dues collectively. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it was 
in the towns that combined action towards 
relief from the more oppressive forms of 
seigneurial domination first took place. 
In the country districts the serfs were 
isolated and were as helpless and as in- 
capable of combination as the slaves of 
antiquity. -And yet even in the thirteenth 
century certain villages had already won 
concessions, whereby the villagers began 
to enjoy corporate privileges. The growth 
of the communes, however, was neither 
uniform nor rapid. It is true that the 
ordinances of the French kings from 
Louis the Stout to Charles the Fair are 
frequently Sapaalorgs with the regulation 
: of matters relating to com- 
prevails munes. But the royal power, 
that Failed °”@ if it had been willing, was 
too often powerless to effect 
reforms in towns which owed allegiance 
to suzerains of their own. 

Corporate action was _ discouraged 
throughout the Middle Ages. In 1368 the 
inhabitants of Antilly in Burgundy united 
in opposition to their seigneur. They took 
an oath upon the New Testament “to help 
one another against all the world and to 
share a common purse.”” What happened ? 
The seigneur put his forces in motion, the 
conspiracy failed, and the conspirators 
were compelled to pay an immense fine. 
If such things took place at the end of 
the fourteenth century, we can under- 
stand the difficulties of corporate action 
when, as in the preceding centuries, 
feudalism had thrown its entanglement 
closely round human society. It is true 
that the memory of the great Roman 
municipalities had not died out in France. 
Many of those municipalities, like Nar- 
bonne, Arles and Toulouse, were still in 


existence between the eighth and the 
twelfth centuries. A_ fact, however, 
which from our present view is of still 
greater importance, is that communities 
which were wholly new and had never 
shared the tradition of the Gallo-Roman 
cities slowly struggled into 
life, and although born of 
feudalism, were at last able 
to throw off the feudal bonds. 
Let us not mislead ourselves regarding 
the origin of all such movements. When 
we examine the charters granted to the 
village and the towns we find that the 
motive was invariably economic. Each 
commune paid an annual fine or “ pres- 
tation ” in return for its charter of liberties. 

The seigneur granted privileges to the 
communes for reasons of good policy and 
not out of humanitarian motives. In 
many cases he reserved tolls and market 
dues, so that he owned a share in the 
commercial progress of the town. In 
the second charter granted to Dijon by 
Hugo, third Duke of Burgundy, in 1187, 
the yearly fine in return for certain con- 
cessions to the inhabitants amounted to 
500 silver marks. According to Garnier’s 
computation this sum was equivalent to 
168,000 francs of is Wane French 


The Seigneur's 
Methods of 
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é 


currency. 

Such transactions prOve that the rate 
of social progress in medieval times 
depended upon the needs of the govern- 
ing Class. Just as in antiquity the slave- 
master often found it more profitable to 
liberate his slave and live upon the new 
freedman’s industry, so in the feudal age 
it was found that by easing the burdens 
which pressed upon individuals 
and communities alike there 
actually took place an increase 
of the seigneur’s revenue. 
Some of the charters naively declare in 
their preambles that the motive which 
urged the Sapo’ was merely one of self- 
interest. The oppression had become so 
intolerable that many of the serfs in 
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despair abandoned the domain to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere. Thus, a certain 
Marguerite de Saligny in 1379 offered 
concessions to her people on the ground 
that ‘‘our land has become depopulated 
and our revenues almost extinguished,” 
because ‘‘many of our men and women 
have quitted our estate either by direct 

disavowal of their servitude or 


erreeee by marriage and have betaken 
War and 
Plunder themselves to other domains in 


which there is greater freedom.” 
Social amelioration, therefore, had to 
wait on economic ruin, and it was not 
until the feudal policy had been found to 
be disastrous that any attempt was 
made to lighten the burden of the serfs. 
Numerous documents prove that whole 
estates had become bankrupt. Fiefs 
which had once been flourishing were at 
last deserted by villeins, unable to with- 
stand the exactions and tyrannies insepar- 
able from the feudal administration. 
For when here and there a village or a 
town obtained relief, it acted as a centre 
of attraction for men fleeing from mort- 
main, formariage, and other arbitrary 
exactions. 

Garnier in “‘La Recherche des Feux 
en Bourgogne’”’ and Simmonet in “La 
Féodalité et le Servage en Bourgogne”’ 
have published archives from which we 
learn that entire districts had been 
devastated and the inhabitants decimated 
by war and plunder. In 1431 the in- 
habitants of Selongey and Sarry, in 
Avallon, addressed to the suzerain of 
Burgundy a petition which is a vivid 
picture of the miseries which had been 
accumulating during the long night of 
feudalism. The homesteads of Selongey 
had been reduced to the number of six, 
and this extinction of families was due 
chiefly to the tax on marriage, which‘had 
caused the young men to leave the 
domain in order to find wives elsewhere. 
Besides, a private war had been raging 
during three years in the neigh- 


peed bourhood, many of the men had 
Emigration been taken prisoners, and the 


payment of a high ransom had 
completed their ruin. The cattle had 
been driven off, even the goods which 
had been stored in the church as in an 
inviolable sanctuary had been seized, and 
in despair the owners had emigrated. 
This is not an abnormal but only a 
normal picture of what was taking place 
throughout | the feudal domains. And 
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when we find seigneurs crying aloud 
about the depopulation of their lands we 
know that the social misery had reached 
its most violent form. For we cannot 
believe that it was for any trivial vexa- 
tion that the villeins abandoned home- 
steads which had been the possession of 
a single family during many generations. 

In the opinion of Michelet, the strange 
and dark beliefs which grew up around 
Satanism and sorcery in the Middle Ages 
were the outcome of the social terrors 
of the time. The epidemics of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were probably in large measure due 
to the inhuman conditions of human life, 
to the hunger and anemia of generations 
which had been steadily starved from 
father to son. Both in its political, its 
social and its moral results feudalism 
ended in failure. 

Although in their experiments in self- 
government the communes were in the 
end unsuccessful, their creation is one of 
the most important facts of European 
history. It was not merely that those 
cities played a great part in breaking the 
power of feudalism. They 


ak fostered industry and com- 
Power merce, they educated their 


citizens in corporate activity, 
and they foreshadowed the liberties which 
modern democratic communities enjoy. 
The mere fact of incorporation con- 
stituted a triumph in the midst of feudal 
conditions, even in those cases in which 
the charter of liberties was incomplete. 
For it meant that a new kind of contract 
had been invented, a contract in which 
the contracting parties shared equal 
rights. 

Each member of the commune took 
the oath of fidelity to its constitution, 
and whoever refused the oath was ex- 
pelled. So intense became the desire for 
strong union that in some cases, as, for 
instance, in Verdun, he who was absent 
from the town beyond a year and a day 
forfeited his property. On the other 
hand, strangers were encouraged to take 
up their abode in the communes, and 
having sworn the oath they became 
entitled to all the privileges of member- 
ship. The basis of that oath was mutudl 
aid, for all rights were accompanied by 
duties. The greater communes possessed 
their own militia, were permitted to fortify 
their walls, and to hold meetings for 
the discussion of public business. The 


commune, in fact, was a resurrection of the 
old tribal system of equality, although 
it was not founded on blood relationship. 
The assembly was composed only of the 
citizens, and he who did not attend it 
when summoned by the town bell was 
hable to a fine. Mayors, magistrates 
and jurymen were elected by the people. 
In some towns, however, which had not 
obtained a full franchise the nominal 
head of the community was the prévét, 
who still represented the seigneur. But 
to have abolished the seigneur’s monopolies 
in mills, wine-presses and ovens, and to 
have secured a reduction in the feudal 
dues, and the right of being judged by 
one’s fellow citizens, constituted a great 
victory over the feudal system. 

Even in towns in which the seigneur 
continued to be represented by a prévdt, 
the scheme of taxation was devised b 
the people’s elected officers. In a word, 
whereas the serf in the country districts 
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still remained the chattel of his master, the 
member of a commune was governed by 
laws which he had helped to make. It was 
thus only in the communes that political 
life survived during the Middle Ages. By 
means of their representatives the members 
signed treaties and declared war and 
issued their own coinage, and this collec- 
tive activity brings them into relation 
with modern methods of government. 
Many historians have pointed out that no 
sooner were the communes established 
than they became the scene of internal 
dissensions. What happened to some of 
the cities of ancient Greece happened 
also to the mediayal, towns. Mayors, 
jurymen, and magistra\, who had en- 
joyed power, were unwillihg to surrender 
their offices, and sometimes the towns 
became the victims of an oligarchy. The 
ferment of the Italian republics 


nae troubled also many of the com- 
ferory munes of France. Moreover, 
Repeated 


the overthrow or the restric- 
tion of the feudal suzerainty had no: 
solved those great social and economic 
problems which reappear in every com- 
munity, no matter by what name it is 
known. The.members of the commune 
took the oath of mutual support, but 
that fact did not prevent the rich remain- 
ing rich, and the poor remaining poor. 
The result was that some cities offered 
scenes of anarchy and pillage which rivalled 
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even the licence of feudal maladministra- 
tion. Political liberty perished, and a 
reign of terror ensued. But such disorder 
only invited attack by those powers 
which had always been jealous of the wealth 
and activity of the communes. The town 
of Laon, for instance, had suffered under 


the tyranny of the bishop, its titular head. | 


After a period of struggle, 


alias which lasted almost twenty 
C ears, a charter was obtained 
OmmuUunes 


from Louis the Stout in 1128. 
By that charter some of the worst of the 
feudal exactions had been abolished, and 
the government of the city had been 
revolutionised in the interests of liberty. 

But Laon was not yet ripe for even a 
modified form of Se cov nent Its 
sedition was taken advantage of by its 
bishop, who in 1190, by a transaction 
with the French king, Philip Augustus, 
succeeded in destroying the commune. 
In the has year, by a new arrange- 
ment with the king, the citizens regained 
their liberties, and kept them for about a 
hundred years. In 1294, however, the 
commune was again abolished, only to be 
re-established later. This alternation con- 
,tinued until far nto the fourteenth century, 
and the history of the town, beset from 
within and from without, enables us to see 
how precarious were municipal liberties 
in the Middle Ages. Perhaps the most 
disheartening fact of all is that sometimes 
the towns themselves, owing to the mis- 
government under which they laboured, 
petitioned for the suppression of their 
charters. Such a fact, however, by no 
means justifies the feudal administration. 
The fall of the communes towards the end 
of the thirteenth and at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century was not followed 
by a feudal reconstruction, for feudalism 
itself was falling before the rising power 
of the crown. If the communes failed 
it was not because feudalism had succeeded. 
And, indeed, the fact which should in- 
terest and surprise us is that 


Siooeee than ™ED who had been so lon 
the King misgoverned, and who ha 


almost forgotten the sound 
of the word liberty, were nevertheless 
able, in the face of immense odds, to 
improvise a form of government whose 
fundamental principles were sound. 

The close of the feudal age is marked 
by a recovery of the central control, 
which had been in abeyance since the 
death of Charlemagne. That recovery 
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was slow and gradual, but it was none the 
less steady. No doubt the heirs of Hugh 
Capet were as weak as the heirs of the 
great Charles; but Hugh Capet, although 
the founder of the new monarchy, was 
in reality only the head of the French 
barons. He founded a royal house, but 
during the reigns of his immediate suc- 
cessors the dukes of Normandy and of 
Aquitaine Were far more powerful than 
the occupant of the throne. 

The feudal system had so firmly estab- 
lished itself that, as we have already 
stated, the royal domain was likewise a 
fief, which required constant protection 
against powerful nobles. It was not until 
the reign of Philip Augustus (1180-1223) 
that by help of a vigorous policy the 
crown domain was not merely protected 
but enlarged. Henceforward, the mon- 
archy was not content with a mere atti- 
tude of negation and defence, but, partly 
by war, partly by treaty, fresh territory 
was won, and with the increase of terri- 
tory came increase of prestige. Philip 
Augustus, like our own Norman kings, 
set himself to ruin the great vassals. He 
did not scruple to attack 


Vigorous his own uncle, the Count of 
Fea ae Philip Flanders, from whom he 


took Picardy. Besides, Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Languedoc and Cham- 
pagne were compelled to acknowledge 
his sovereignty. Whereas, too, in former 
reigns the king had deigned in obedience 
to feudal usage to do homage on account 
of any fief which he held from an inferior, 
Philip Augustus refused to perform that 
act. There could be no surer sign that 
the crown had already recaptured part 
of its ancient hegemony. 

In the reign of Louis 1X. (1226-1270) the 
royal authority was still further increased. 
Normandy was ceded by England, and 
towns like Chartres and Blois, Macon 
and Arles, were added to the kingdom. 
This process continued until the royal 
suzerainty was acknowledged throughout 
French territory. Just as in the great 
territorial divisions the seigneurs acknow- 
ledged a comte or duc as their suzerain, 
so those. local suzerains one by one began 
to acknowledge the supreme sovereignty 
of the crown. | - 

Thus the monarchy was. one of the 
great enemies of feudalism in France 
as well as in England. The great differ- 
ence in the two cases, however, is that 
whereas in England the triumph of the 
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monarchy over feudalism came early, 
in France it came late. Before the abso- 
lutism of Louis XIV. was attainei the 
throne had passed through a prolonged 
and often a humiliating struggle with the 
great feudal potentates. 

But in England the evolution of events 
was different. It was owing to the action 
of the crown after the Norman Conquest 
that the growth of feudalism was checked. 
If, after the death of Charlemagne, France 
had possessed kings like William the 
Conqueror, Henry I., and Henry II., it 
is probable that in that country also 
feudalism, if not wholly arrested in its 
development, would have been at least 
controlled. In England there never took 
place after the Conquest that dismem- 
berment of. the land and of the central 
authority which characterised the feudal 
régime. This fact is all the more re- 
markable since before the Conquest the 
system of land tenure in England was, as 
we have already stated, likewise approxi- 
mating towards the feudal type. In 
Saxon England the right of judicature 
accompanied territorial possession, and 

the man who had land sat in 


rrun judgment on the man who had 
Gaxcca none. Even the old_ public 


courts, called ‘‘ Hundred Courts,”’ 
became private assizes in which a local 
proprietor passed sentence on the people 
of the district. 

Moreover, there is evidence in Domes- 
day Book that in England, as on the 
Continent, owners of land—that is to 
say, occupiers of a freehold—were com- 
pelled either by peer or by force 
majeure to place themselves under the 
addres ot superior lords. In some 
orm, therefore, vassalage had already 
been developed in England before the 
eleventh century, and the obligation of 
military service completed the feudal 
character of the relations between the 
-ecgoal and the smaller landed proprietors. 
he system was feudalism except in name. 
Hence, when the Conqueror and his fol- 
lowers arrived in England the English 
method of land tenure seemed by no means 
unfamiliar to them. But whereas in 
France .the central power had perished, 
and feudalism had risen on the ruins, 
in England the king was still the lord 
of the national land. In his seizure 
of the kingship William determined 
to maintain the English tradition. 
That determination on the part of the 


Conqueror and of his successors was not 
carried out except by means of a long 
struggle against the Norman barons. The 
royal policy consisted in pitting the force 
of nationalism against the force of feudal- 


ism, and in playing skilfully with both. 


But the sufferings of the nation which 
the struggle involved were not in vain, for 
the king sided with the people, 


=a of the and a national, not a feudal, 
Conauero: monarchy was founded. If 


we examine the coronation 
oaths of William the Conqueror and of 
Henry I. we shall find that both of those 
kings ascended the throne as kings of the 
whole nation. William declares that he 
will rule the entire people (cunctum 
populum) justly. Henry I. re-established 
the old provincial courts or shiremoots, 
which William had also favoured, and he 
confiscated the great baronial estates. By 
these and by many other acts forces which 
were hostile to feudalism were early 
brought into play, and thus caused the 
medizval history of England to be widely 
divergent from the medieval history of 
France. 

The English king was not a feudal 
ata struggling against his equals. 

he allegiance to a particular lord was 
not allowed to override or to diminish 
allegiance to the throne, and England 
was not an assemblage of independent 
fiefs, but a nation whose national self- 
consciousness was already.in process of 
development. No doubt, in the end the 
French, like the English, monarchy was 
able to crush the minor feudal sovereign- 
ties and to take back into its own hands 
the reins and bridle,of government. But 
the process was far slower, and the con- 
summation came later byymany centuries. 
Not that the English did not endure 
manifold ‘miseries of their own, for the 
disruptive feudal tendencies frequently 
broke loose. But those miseries would 
have been still multiplied and magnified 
if, like France, England nad 


pea become the scene of a fully 
Croshea Geveloped system of feudal 


misgovernment. In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs we have endeavoured 
to present only in very rude outline 
some of the main aspects of a social 
system which, during a long period, pro- 
foundly influenced European life. We have 
mentioned that the reappearance of the 
monarchy was a chief cause of the 
disappearance of French feudalism. The 
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unity of the kingdom which had been 
broken in fragments was reconstituted. 
But it is not merely in the action of ex- 
ternal factors upon societies that the 
student of social progress is chiefly con- 
cerned, When he has appraised the rela- 
tive importance of the monarchy and the 
communes as destructive agents working 
against feudalism, it remains for 
him to ask whether also the sys- 
Monarchy ¢¢™ did not contain within itself 

Y the reasons of its own failure. 
Human societies are highly complex 
organisms, and they are no sooner formed 
than they become the prey of many con- 
tradictory elements. The battles which 
they fight against each other are often less 
momentous than the struggles of all of 
them with moral and economic forces of 
their own creation. The accumulation of 
those forces is often secret and slow, and 
it is not until the end of a period that we 
are able to discover the extent and mean- 
ing of their activity. 

In the foregoing sketch we have perhaps 
gathered together some facts sufficient in 
number and in character to enable us to 
understand why feudalism was incapable 
of creating a permanent form of human 
society. No man would dream of reviving 
it to-day. From a philosophic standpoint 
we should doubtless be prepared to say 
that, given the conditions of France from 
the fifth till the fifteenth century, feudal- 
Ism. was inevitable. But as we examine 
its internal organisation in the cold light 
of modern inquiry we are struck less by the 
system’s virtues than by its vices. Boulain- 
villiers, who was writing in the seven- 
Virtues and (conth century as a defender 

of feudalism, attributes its 
Vices of dock salto he-adaai 
Feudalism ¢Cline mainly to the adminis- 

trative incapacity of the seig- 
neurs and holders of fiefs. He points out 
that they were guilty of ignorance of their 
own feudal customs and laws. And he 
especially condemns them for having dele- 
gated to reper jurists the admini- 
stration of justice in their territories. The 
people began to regard the lawyers as the 
chief depositories of authority, and to 


France's 
Restored 


consider as authentic and final legal deci- 
sions which were incompatible with the 
old feudal usage. But no one can accept 
to-day so superficial a diagnosis, for the 
causes of failure lay far deeper. Feudal- 
ism resulted in economic sterility ‘and 
social paralysis, because the social and 
economic principles upon which it was 
based were unsound. No mere tinkering 
at its machinery could have saved it. 
Human society is an organism, but the 
vitality of an organism depends upon the 
harmonious co-operation of all its parts. 
If some members are nourished at the 
expense of others, the ultimate result will 
be the ruin of the whole body. And this 
fact is likewise true of the body politic. 
The process of exploitation can continue 
only so long as the material lasts. If the 
material happens to be human life, it, too, 
becomes at length exhausted. 

We have seen that the great method of 
medieval exploitation was serfdom. But 


Collapse serfdom, like ancient ey 
ee ae did not pay its expenses. It 
apeuckata has been shown that the fiefs 


became depopulated owing to 
the severity of feudal exactions. And the 
bankruptcy of the peasant was followed 
by the bankruptcy of the governing class. 
Numerous documents prove that impo- 
verished nobles were compelled to mort- 
gage their property. What is more in- 
teresting is that when the agrarian ex- 
ploitation had ceased to be remunerative, 
the nobles, in defiance of feudal custom, 
which forbade them to engage in com- 
merce, began to have transactions with 
the merchant class of those communes 
whose development feudalism had frus- 
trated. This fact meant that the aristo- 
cracy had made wretched use of their 
immense opportunities on the land. They 
had strangled agriculture, and they had 
attempted to strangle commerce. There 
can be no wonder if this prolonged sapping 
of its own economic foundations brought 
about at last the collapse of a structure 
which even in its upper storeys was 
artifically built. 

W. RoMAINE PATERSON 


THE RENAISSANCE . 
It'S GREAT MEN AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 
BEING AN EPILOGUE TO THE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


TALY had already enjoyed a_ long 
period of development in culture at 
the time when the countries north 
of the Alps first became the scene of 
events bearing on the history of the 
world. The system of latifundia, or estate 
farming, under the later empire, had 
depopulated wide tracts and caused such 
general retrogression in civilisation that 
the Germanic invaders of the fifth and 
following centuries found almost primitive 
economic conditions prevailing there. The 
past was forgotten under the supremacy of 
the youthful Germanic nations. The old 
civilisation broke up. The remains of 
the ancient buildings were either wilfully 
demolished or fell to ruin from neglect. 
It was only after some centuries that, as 
the product of a great blending of nation- 
alities, a new nation was formed, which, 
aided by a favourable economic develop- 
ment, was able to exhibit admirable results 
in the sphere of intellectual life. 

In a country where the city of Rome, 
more than ever the intellectual centre of 
the whole world, daily recalled to men’s 
minds the great past of more than fifteen 
hundred years, a past of which the medi- 
eval mind formed a quite peculiar and 
inaccurate conception, the newly aroused 
intellectual interest could hardly occupy 
itself with any other object than the 
literary productions of the ancients. The 
most gifted intellects tried to understand 
the ancients, to breathe fresh 
life into them, and to emulate 
the old masters in their lives 
as well as in their writings. 
They did not, indeed, go much further 
than the attempt. Our later age must pass 
‘this verdict even on those intellectual heroes 
who thought themselves Romans in every 
respect. The laws of Justinian had in the 
last thirty years of the eleventh century been 

H 


Intellectual 
Heroes 
of Rome 


intelligently readapted for practical pur- 
poses in Pavia. After the founding of the 
University of Bologna, in 1088, this town 
became the home of jurisprudence on 
the basis of the abstract law of Roman 
imperial times. The importance which 
AnEraot ¥aS attached both there and in 
Politics and Mulan to the Corpus Juris is 
Literature lcatly shown by the fact that 
the law enacted about 1152 
by Frederic I. for the peace of the empire, 
as well as two books on feudalism (lbri 
feudorum) from the time of Hugolinus de 
Presbyteris, were actually regarded as 
supplements to the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

It seemed to the men of that time that 
such an idea would do more to ensure the 
observance of those modern laws than the 
mere proclamation, which otherwise must 
have sufficed. The scientific treatment 
of the Roman legal monuments was due 
to a directly felt practical need, the want 
of legal standards, which should correspond 
to the altered economic conditions conse- 
quent on more frequent means of com- 
munication, and which were actually sup- 
plied by the law of tXe Roman emperors. 
On the other hand, theveager study of the 
ancient Roman literature, which began with 
the end of the thirteenth century, is closely 
connected with political events. 

The new conception of the state. is 
an important factor in that intellectual 
movement which we are accustomed to 
designate “ Renaissance.” The romantic . 
attempt of Rienzi to transform Rome into 
a republic after the ancient model, and to 
place himself at its head as tribune on May 
20th, 1347, is only the fantastic realisa- 
tion of the ancient conception of the state 
which he had found in the works of Livy 
and Cicero. The relations of the revived 
classical learning to politics are clearly 
shown by the fact that the enthusiastic 
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admirers of antiquity wrote history in a 
new and conspicuously different form from 
their medizval predecessors. Albertino 
Mussato (1261-1329), when he wrote the 
history of his time, no longer started with 
the beginning of the world like a medizval 
chronicler, but treated the political events 
of his century like a man who had himself 
taken part in political life and had a 
distinct prejudice | 

in favour of 


OF THE WORLD 


not only made the ancient world accessible 
to the widest circles, but also, by the 
employment of the national language, con- 
tributed largely to the awakening of a 
national feeling. His guide through the 
pagan world was Virgil, the Roman who, 
in the development of his ideas, came 
nearest to Christianity. | 

Dante’s general philosophic ideas, as 
wee contained in the 
s Divine Comedy, 


the Emperor a a es ~ ‘are therefore 
Henry VII. He _ : Christian as a 
evidently follows ae ~. mee whole, however 
the style of the aa &. much they may 
old Roman | be in direct 


models, and their 
influence is still 
more apparent in 
his poems, par- 
ticularly in his 
tragedies. 
Even 
Mussato, 
netto Latini, a 


| 
before | 
id 
shrewd politician, | : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bru- | 


familiar with the 
Latin writers, es- 
pecially Ovid, 
had designated | 
politics as abso-  - ~ 
lutely the noblest . ~ | 
and highest | 
science, and thus --.-' 
proved that he | 
had in a very; *' 
marked degree = 
risen above the | : 
Middle Ages. His | 3; 
practical graspof ! 9; 4 33 
political history «. - 
Is attested by a - 
comparison which 

he drew up be-_. : 
‘tween England id 
and France; but 


notwithstanding TITIAN'S GREAT PAINTING OF THE ASSUMPTION 
familiarity Titian, who was 
painter of his age in Venice, and received commissions from the most 


his 
with the ancients distant parts o 
he wrote his own 


urope. 


enc ycl ope dic Jacking insoul, even when perfect in detail of colour and workmanship. ¢ a lent 


works in French, in order to be universally 
intelligible. He probably would have 
been forgotten by now had he not been 
the teacher of Dante (1265-1321), the 
man who first so absorbed the learning 
of antiquity that he created in its 
spirit works artistically complete and yet 
modern. These, being written in Italian, 
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opposition to the 
prevailing theo- 
logy of his day. 
He confronted 
the papal ambi- 
tions of Boniface 
VIT1., and in his 
treatise in Latin, 
“De Monarchia,”’ 


é he insisted on the 
‘’ wy _ independent posi- 
; 3 é. i tion of the Roman 


emperor by the 
side of the Pope. 
Although a _ re- 
publican by birth 
: —Florence was 
; | his home—he ad- 
| 


eS eed 


vocated a power- 
ful world sove- 


eo ween tee 


z reignty, with 
i i Italy naturally 
+ * as centre. The 


———r - 
4 4 


' personality of 
. the Emperor 

: Henry VII. may 
.| have been of con- 
nue: siderable influ- 

~! ence in thus shap- 
' | ing his thoughts. 
Francesco Pe- 


in 1477 and died in 1576, was the most famous trarca (I 304- 

He lived a princely life, and vastly enriched I ssessed 

the city with his art. He painted Bang “Assumptions,” but although ] 374) 1 itical 
so much of his work was devoted to sacred subjects it is curiously 1©SS PO 4 ee 

an 


Dante. A member of a Florentine family, 
he had spent his youth in Avignon, and on 
April 8th, 1341, had been crowned as poet 
at Rome by King Robert of Naples. His 
Latin poems alone won him this distinc- 
tion; but his writings, partly historical, 
partly philosophical—among others one on 
the best administration of the state, the 


THE ADORATION 


OF THE MAGI, 





BY. PAUL VERONESE 


Paul Veronese, as his name implies, was a native of Verona, but most of his life was passed in Venice during the 
flourishing of its great school of painting. His work, which abounds in the public buildings of the famous city, is 


singularly pure while instinct with life and character. 


Some of his masterpieces are to be seen on the ceilings and 


frescoes of the buildings of his time, notably his ‘‘Triumph of Venice,” which is probably unrivalled as a ceiling painting: 


‘Liber de Republica’ optime adminis- 
tranda ’’—are still more steeped in poetic 
feeling and display some slight knowledge 
of politics. As an admirer of Rome and 
the Latin language he was no petty imi- 
tator of the ancients, but a writer in Latin 
with a style of his own. In some respects 
he shows a distinct advance as compared 
with Dante. He stands out as a truly 
modern man in the midst of a still medi- 
eval environment from the manner in which 
he, almost alone at that time, regards 


“THE MARRIAGE AT CANA”: 


astrolegy as a fanciful illusion, and by the 





form of his ideal attachment to Laura, 


‘whom he extols in his Italian poems. 


Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375), the 
biographer of Dante and the friend of 
Petrarch, gives prominence far more than 
they do toa quite different idea, which is 
part of the literary property of the age. 
He remorselessly attacks the Church and 
the clergy, notwithstanding outward piety 
and submission to the Pope. The corrupt 
morality of the priests is lashed with biting 
satire in his ‘‘ Decameron,” which has 


unjustly caused him to be reproached with 


‘A PAINTING BY PAUL VERONESE, NOW IN THE LOUVRE 
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BY THE GREAT VENETIAN, GIOVANNI BELLINI 
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Of the two Bellinis, Gentile and Giovanni, the younger was the greater artist, and his work is unexcelled by an 

painter of the Venetian school. The most perfect decorative art of the Renaissance is to be studied in Giovanni's 
pictures, which were chiefly painted as altar-pieces for the gorgeous churches of Venice. That reproduced above Is to be 
seen in the Church of St. Peter Martyr at Murano, the ancient neighbour of Venice across the lagoon. Gentile Bellini 
travelled to the East, and resided for a time in Constantinople at the court of the Sultan, whose portrait he painted. 


irreligion. He lacked the deeper political 
ability requisite to attack the secular 
position of the Pope, although, being often 
sent on diplomatic missions, he was cer- 





small. But this wassoon changed. Colucio 
Salutati (1331-1406), chancellor of the 
Florentine Republic, introduced the 
language of Cicero into the state docu- 


tainly familiar cei eer ments, and the 
with the politics et oe = ee x. Augustinian 
of the day. . poe fo ‘o monk Luigi Mar- 

All‘sidesofan =~ a. | me sili (1342-1394), 
individual intel- ‘ filled with deep 
lectual life are | ‘ reverence for 
embodied in these at on oe aaoautye was 
three men, who A. | a dle to combine 
went in advance 4 : with his spiritual 
of their age, and . position _vehe- 
yet were influ- ment attacks on 
enced byit. They the papacy. Nu- 
themselves were merous scholars 
imbued with the joined him, and 
idea that a new Oe, 2, Florence became 
era was opening, SS | the seat of the 
even if theiren- Ht s ancient learning 
vironment had Re in‘ a new form. 
slowly and labori- , The writings of 


ously to arrive at 
a similar know 
ledge. The num- 
ber of those who 
understood the 
Latin of the 


: *“~ city great throughout Europe. 
ancients was still 


tecture his 


A MASTERPIECE BY GIOTTO OF FLORENCE 


Giotto was one of the Florentine masters who made the fame of their . . 
His influence on his contemporaries- with all his reve- 
was even more marked than the beauty of his own work. 


the Latins were 
still almost exclu- 
sively the subt 
jects of study. 
etrarch himself, 


soe eee oe _—— 


narchi- rence for the 


reatest achievement was the magnificient campanile, Greek world. did 
+) 


comparatively which stands close by the beautiful Cathedral of Florence. 
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not master the Greek language. Boccaccio 
was one of the first who thoroughly under- 
stood it, and throughout the whole four- 
teenth century it = 
was very difficult 
in Italy to obtain 
instruction in 
Greek. It was, 
therefore, an 
event when, in 
1393, in order to 


escape the dan- 4 ff 'y | 
~~ 


gers which the 
siege of Constan- 
tinople by Baja- ‘% 
zet brought with ~~ 


it, two Greek y 
men of letters, 
Demetrius Cydo- wight 9S 


nius and Manuel 
Chrysoloras, 
came to Venice. 
Young =‘ Filoren- 
tines were to be 
taught by them, 
and in 
Chrysoloras was 
summoned to the 
University of Florence as public teacher 
of Greek grammar and literature. Hesoon 
afterwards taught the new language in 
Pavia, Venice, and Rome. Then, in 1439, 
at the invitation of the Florentine council, 
the aged Gemisthus Plethon appeared in 
Italy, lectured » , 

first in public on 
the doctrines of 
Plato. and by so 
doing created a 
counterpoise to 
Aristotle, whose 
philosophy then 
dominated the . 
schools. Platonic 4 
academiessprang — 
up at Florence 

and Rome, and b. 
in both towns , 
translators began = =. 
to show a feverish 
energy. Poly- 
bius, Aristotle, 





1396 VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ANGELS, BY BOTTICELLI formed, by means 
A painter of scriptural and allegorical subjects, rpssigesh en displayed 5 transcribers 


great inventive genius, and all 


is work shows the 
is colouring is noted for its brilliancy, and is often enriched with gold, and t ranslators, 
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A BEAUTIFUL BAS-RELIEF BY GIOVANNI PISANO hit ¢ 
A son of the famous Niccolo Pisano, Italian sculptor and architect, AaTCHitecture, 


equally favoured by the two centres, 
Florence and Rome. Cosimo de Medici 
(1289-1464) was the son of a Florentine 
| merchant. From 
1429 onward he 

stood at the head 

of his native 

town, and after 

1434 guided its 

fortunes perma- 

| nentty. An en- 

att thusiastic patron 

of all learning. 
with ample means 


a at his disposal, 


he developed 
great energy in 
building. At the 
| same time, being 
| | himself deeply 
| erudite, and pos- 
sessing a refined 
knowledge of the 
authors of an- 
cient Rome, he 


utest care, 


an absolutely unique library of manu- 
scripts. Roberto di Rossi translated 
Aristotle, Lapo da Castiglionchio Plutarch. 
A complete circle of scholars assembled 
round Cosimo; the best known among them 
is Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499). | Cosimo’s 
5 a ———— ta m= grandson, Lo- 
naa renzo the Mag. 
nificent, who died 
in 1492, was, like 
his grandfather, 
a patron of art. 
Of artistic and 
poetic nature 
himself, he be- 
came the Mace- 
nas to the artists 
and poets of his 
time. The library 
no! mola [ was further en- 
is larged by him 
according to the 
plan of Cosimo ; 
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Plutarch, Epic- Giovanni Pisano, born at Pisa in 1240, was distinguished for his painting, sculp- 


tetus, Strabo, 
among others, 
were translated into Latin. Homer alone 
was .as yet left untranslated. Latin and 
Greek towards the middle of the century 
stood as equals side by side, and were 


beautiful bas-relief work, an example of which ishere shown. He tyre, working in 
built the first and most beautiful campo santo—cemetery—in Italy. 


bronze, and even 
music, flourished anew under his rule. 

The Archbishop of Bologna, Thomas 
Pasentucelli, was elected Pope on March 
18th, 1447, and took the title of Nicholas V. 
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He had lived at Florence in the circle 
of Cosimo, and now, on his accession 
to the pontificate, he founded a similar 
- scientific centre by the formation of a 
second library of manuscripts. He sent 
out collectors to travel and search for 
manuscripts of ancient writers, and raised 
his collection of books under the care of 
the librarian Giovanni Tortello to 5,000 
volumes, of which Greek works formed 
no small part. Among the _ scholars 
whom Nicholas -V. collected round him, 
Lorenzo Valla, who died in 1457, incon- 
testably takes the P Frm wm a 
first place. In the eo ee er ee 
domain of his- : : 
torical criticism | 
he stands su- dae 
preme. Besides (7? 
him, Maffeo &,° 
Vegio, who died fF. 
in 1458, an Au- Bex. 
gustinian monk @" %. . 
well acquainted *!'P<-~ 
with antiquity, | pf: *:. 
and Flavio Bi- & : 
ondo (1388- §. 
1463), the author ; 
of a medizval ; 4 
universal history :,§ 
from the capture ; § 
of Rome by the ;- 
Goths to his own ful 
time, are worthy 
of‘record. This 
work shows great 
progress in 
method. Almost 
for the first time 
the events of the 
thousand years 
which were after- 
ward called the 
Middle Ages are 
recorded by the 
side of ancient Florestines. 
history. The efforts of Pope Nicholas were 
not appreciated by his successors. Calixtus 
Til. (1455-1458) dispersed the library 
which had been collected with such pains. 
Pius II. (1458-1464), before his pontificate 
known as Aineas Silvius Piccolomini, was 
himself familiar with the classics, and was 
also a spirited and vigorous writer, but he 
had nothing to spare for other scholars. 
Paul II. (1464-1471) absolutely hated all 
science, and persecuted the Humanists, 
although he showed a wish to preserve old 
buildings. Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) was no 
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Set in a city ot man 
stands out as the c 
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ERE ON OTE i «ee 
CATHEDRAL OF FLORENCE 
splendours, the Cathedral of Florence 
tectural 
1206 and 1436, it is one of the largest churches in Italy, and its 
interior is adorned with sculptures fh 
Giotto’s campanile 
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scholar; but under him the library and 
the archives were transferred to new and 
larger rooms, and placed under the compe- 
tent direction oF Bartolommeo Sacchi 
(‘Platina’), Art found once more a 
vigorous patron in Julius II. (1503-1513), 
and literature in Leo X. (1513-1521). | 
Zeal for learning was not so prominent 
in the other states of Italy as in Florence, 
and intermittently at Rome. Even in 
Venice, where, owing to the general rich 
development, much might fairly have been 
expected, very little was done. Only spas- 
oo otaemes eae Mmodic efforts 


7 


.; / 8 were made, and 

PS ee ahs a these often failed. 
gun’ "gta Nevertheless, to- 
ivy Se wards the end of 
‘sags 8 the fifteenth cen- 
— tury Aldus Manu- 
_,, tius, the liberally 
+, educated printer 
and _ publisher, 
- acquired his 
_« world-wide repu- 
. ye tation there. 

ay “ey 2° Artistic life, on 

te “get gl the contrary, was 
ito". more flourishing 

2.0.3 In Venice than in 
ee! any other city 
% excepting Flor- 

! ence. At first, 
indeed, it was 
almost entirely 
carried on by the 
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Bide this: oe uss people of Murano 


in the pay of 
Venice, but soon, 
mm under * Paduan 
1 influence, art 
" flourished at 
Venice with al- 
most unparalleled 
Mi i 
terns Wenge Irian The 
and skilful colouring found still more 
splendid successors in Giorgione, who died 
in 1510, in Titian (1477-1576), and in Paul 
Veronese, who died in 1588. At the court 
of Ferrara lived Lodovico Ariosto (1474- 
1533), the poet of the “‘ Orlando Furioso ”’ ; 
and at Naples Giovanni Pontano (1426- 
1503), an eager patron of mathematics, 
and astronomy. | 
By “ Renaissance’ we understand 
primarily what the word literally signifies, 
the ‘new birth,” that is, of the antique. 
The antique was the great model 
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“THE CRUCIFIXION”: A NOTABLE PAINTING BY THE ARTIST MONK, FRA ANGELICO 
Fra Angelico was one of the most attractive characters in renaissance Florence. A monk of St. Mark's inthe days 
when Sevan roe was the head of the monastery, he devoted his life to painting, and few sights in Florence are more 
interesting than the series of beautiful paintings in the cells of St. Mark's from the brush of the gentle artist brother. 
He was known as Angelico because of his love for painting angels, and all his pictures, though weak in detail and 
draughtsmanship, and conforming to the oldest notions of design, have a rare and gentle beauty in colouring and 
in the features of his figures which gives to them a somewhat ethereal feeling that is peculiar to this artist. 


which the supporters of the mnewly- newand Christian meaning, as it is that he 
awakened intellectual life followed, or drew his love of the beautiful from the 


zealously tried to follow ; for : contemplation and study of 
in truth, to the observer who the antique. The style of his 
looks back the classical model | us reliefs is quite different from 
seems to recede far into the © 7 NI the art of the Roman sarco- 
distance as compared with 7 phagi, and on the whole he 
the newly-discovered inde- | e fee owes what is great and new 
pendence which forms the am in his work far more to him- 
chief feature of all this age ...4. self and the newly-awakened 
of culture. Thus the new ” feeling for the life around him 
conception kept the name -? { than toany model. The slight 
“Renaissance,” but the idea connection that this new art 
implied something quite diffe- has with the antique schools 


“ js seen besf&\in the productions 
of his son, Giovanni, to whom 
the storm and stress around 


rent. The Renaissance owes - 
to the antique an infinite 
abundance of incentives. 
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i 

Ancient works of art were i; 4 him and within him was every- 
collected, excavations were 4 . , thing and antique art was 
begun, ancient architecture _ nothing. Savon 

was sketched and copied. .; : Within certain limits Giotto 
The results of this continuous {; © (1266-1337) represents a 
activity were applied to the 7 : similar stage of development 
new creations, but these were ; in painting. Ifthe art of the 
themselves of a quite different | os two Pisanos had been already 
style from their models. Itis ~ Z spread throughout all Italy 
not so important a fact that . by pupils and fellow-crafts- 
Niccolo Pisano, who died in men, this was still more the 
1280, adopted figures, and even case with Giotto’s art. The 
groups of figures, from the Italian painting of the four- 
remains of sculpture which teenth century may with- 


existed at Pisa, giving them a AN ANGEL BY ANGELICO out exaggeration be termed 
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Giottesque; and the overpowering impres- 
sion produced by this new art is due 
to its vigour, till then unprecedented, 
its inner truthfulness, which aims at the 
essential—in- a word, its realism. The 


painting of the fourteenth century derived 
nothing from antiquity, because there were 
no remains of ancient pictures. To archi- 
tecture, on the other hand, the Roman 
soil, although then much still lay buried, 
offered, in particular cases at any rate, 
But even here 


a supply of good models. 
the influence of the 
antique was far less 
than was once sup- 
posed. The problems 
had become quite 
different, and they 
were differently 
solved. Brunellesci 
(1377-1446), the 
builder of the dome 
of the cathedral at 
Florence, who is 
called the first great 
architect of the 
Renaissance, has 
borrowed from the 
antique little more 
than the ornamenta- 
tion and the shaping 
of the pillars and 
the entablature, cer- 
tainly an important 
part of the edifice. 

It .1s noteworthy 
that it was not in 
Rome, with her world a 
of ancient relics, but 
in Florence, that the 
early Renaissance 
was chiefly de- 
veloped. It is true 
that very many 
artists from 
Tuscan capital came bardglazin 
to Rome in order to 
copy the Roman re- 
mains, and a great Florentine, Leon 
Battista Alberti (1404-1472), who worked 
far more outside his native city than in it, 
tried to excel the antique in ornamentation, 
especially in the shape of facades. But 
Padua, still more than Florence, became the 
chief centre of that revival of ancient art. 
Squarcione (1394-1474) had founded there 
an atelier, in which copies were made of 
Originals collected from all sources, even, it 
is said, from Greece iteelf. This fact explains 
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THE ART OF LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA 

In the great days of Florentine art, when the fame of the 

city as an art centre had spread throughout Europe, Lucca 

the defla Robbia invented a process of modelling in 
lazing, the work, chiefly in white and blue, which had 

ect, resembling porcelain. 

carried on for many years a brisk business in this pure 

and beautiful art, the secret of which was long preserved. his 


the stiff sculpturesque style of the art of 
his pupil, the painter and etcher, Andrea 
Mantegna (1431-1506), who has also 
become known by his representations 
of ancient subjects, especially by his 
‘Triumph of Ceesar.’”’ [See pages 2670 and 
2671.] He carried his art from Padua to 
Mantua and Rome, while in Venice the 
Paduan spirit was seen in many works of 
Jacopo Bellini and his sons, who surpassed 
him in importance, Gentile and Giovanni. 
The remains of antique architecture, 
which in many places 
lay buried under 
ruins, were not only 
studied by artists, but 
preserved. Indeed, 
they were often 
formed into collec- 
tions of antiquities, 
while, strange to re- 
late, a quite barbarian 
delight in destruction 
often simultaneously 
showed itself. Nicho- 
las V., theenthusiastic 
patron of art and 
science, actually used 
for his new erections 
stones from the ruins 
of Roman architec- 
tural monuments, 
and commanded the 
Temple of Probus to 
be destroyed; yet 
under him the en- 
largement of the 
Capitol was begun, 
and much care was 
/ devoted to the pre- 
at servation of old 
pavements and early 
Christian tombs. Pius 
IT. took more decided 
steps for the preserv- 
ation of Roman build- 
ings. Even _ before 
pontificate he 
cautioned persons against burning the 
ancient marble to obtain lime, and, as Pope, 
h: issued—although, indeed, without much 
success—a rescript which threatened the 
most severe penalties for the further 
destruction of old buildings. Even Pope 
Paul II., the enemy of the Humanists 
(1464-1471), not only showed a refined 
appreciation for the ancient works of 
art, but was an indefatigably keen col- 
lector, who made his museum of Roman 


ay and 


He and his family 


THE RENAISSANCE 


antiquities noteworthy even by the side 
of that of the Medici. A rich native of 
Treviso had as early as 1335 founded in 
Venice a collection of medals, coins, bronzes, 
cut stones, and manuscripts. In the next 
century the town preserved her reputation 
and became the chief repository of ancient 
works of art. 

The great personality with whom the 
history of Italian painting in the fifteenth 
century begins is Masaccio (1401-1428). 
The feature which distinguishes his most 
important work, the frescoes in the 
chapel of the Brancacci, from all earlier 
productions of painting is its absolute 
truthfulness. The realism already budding 
in Giotto had completely ripened in Ma- 
saccio. His thorough anatomical know- 
ledge, his better developed 
perspective, the breadth 
of his compositions, and 
his distribution of masses, 
raised his art far beyond 
that of the previous cen- 
tury. The art of painting 
flourished in similar luxu- 
riance throughout’ the 
whole fifteenth century. | 
A contemporary of a: 
Masaccio is the Dominican Fe 
Fra Giovanni Angelico ¥ 
(1387-1455), who, from ) 
the feeling manifest in his 
works, is almost more 
Gothic than a follower of 
the Kenaissance, but 
nevertheless is in this 
sense typical of a whole 
group of artists. After 
him come Lippo Lippi, 
Lippino, Botticelli, Dome- 





A PAINTING BY MASACCIO 
It is with Masaccio that the history of Italian 
painting in the fifteenth century begins. 
most important work, the frescoes in the chapel composer. 
of the Brancacci, is distinguished for its abso- 
lute truthfulness, while his broad 


with the older masters be traced. ‘ihen 
he cast aside all that was non-indi- 
vidual, and gave play only to his 
uncompromisingly realistic nature, which 
did not shrink even from what was ugly. 
He worked for different patrons in wood, 
clay, stone, and brass. He 


neg hai created for Padua the bronze 
; of equestrian statue of Gattame- 
onatello 


lata, completed in 1453 [see 
page 3965]. Afte: more than’a thousand 
years a technically difficult task had once 
more been set, and had been performed 
artistically on the grandest scale. 

An abundant stream of art flowed in the 
fifteenth century through every part of 
Italy. Towards the end of the century the 
foremost artists from Florence and Umbria 

were summoned to Rome 
to decorate the Sistine 
Chapel. In Florence itself 
all art culminated in the 
three names Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo Buo- 
narroti, and Raphael. 
Leonardo, who died in 
I519,, was a “ universal 
man,” like Goethe, a 
marvellously gifted nature 
—architect, sculptor, 
painter, engineer, phy- 
sicist, and anatomist, a 
founder and discoverer in 
every department, and 
yet in every other respect 
a perfect human being, 
immensely strong, beauti- 
ful till extreme old age, 
His {amMous as a musician and 
In 1505 the 


niusraised Flerentine Michelangelo 


nico Ghirlandajo, and the his art far beyond that of the preceding century. (I 485 56 4) became his 


group of the painter-sculptors Pollajuoli, 
Verrochio, and Lorenzo di Credi, who 
decorated with their skill the altars and 
the great surfaces- of the walls in the 
churches of Tuscany. 

At the same time, however, amid the 
great tasks which architecture presented, 
lastic art had developed .a 


eee * luxuriance to which it had 
Triumph attained only in ancient Greece. 


The century opens ‘with the 
competition for the bronze door of the 
baptistery. Lorenzo Ghiberti was the 


victor, but Donatello is the foremost plastic 


artist of the century. He is thoroughly 
Original in every respect. Only in his 
very earliest works can any connection 


rival. He too was paiyter, sculptor, and 
architect, and in addition a thoughtful 
philosophic peet. The chief scene of his 
activity was Rome, where the Popes of 
the time, being lovers of art, gave his 
creative imagination the right oppor- 
tunities. In Raphael of Urbino, who 
died in 1520, the whole purpose was at last 
fulfilled which the painting of the fifteenth 
century had prepared. All the tones ring 
out full and true in his art. 

The direction of all-these efforts towards 
the revival of the classical antiquity im- 

lies for the men of that time an immense 


Increase of knowledge and extension of the 


field of view within a comparatively short 
time. But scanned from the standpoint 
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af the later development the valuc of 
the whole movement consists less in the 
knowledge actually transmitted than in 
the stimulus to intellectual freedom, in 
the promotion of individual thought, 
which should inevitably lead to a struggle 
against the spirit of scholasticism. By 
the side of Christian authority embodied 
in the papacy there appeared 
of the the completely different system 
New Era Of. antiquity, and by the 

side of Aristotle stood Plato. 
The question was how to reconcile two 
authorities which were completely opposed 
one to the other. From this resulted a 
struggle against authority generally, out 
of which individualism emerged in 
renewed strength. The restoration of 
the rights of the individual is the 
essential feature of the new era, which 
in the sixteenth century saw the re- 
ligious revolution, in 1517, and_ the 
regeneration of the Catholic Church at 
Trent, in 1563. 

Pope Boniface VIII. (1294-1303) had 
waged a bitter war with the French 
kingdom for the secular supremacy, and 
King Philip IV. (1285-1314), who was 
fortunate in his struggle for absolutism. 
1ad proved victorious, even ---- 
if he could not carry the 
successor of St. Peter a 
captive into France. The 
brief reign of Benedict XI. 
(1303-1304) was not able’ 
to weaken the opposition 
and at the new election. 
on June 5th, 1305, a 
Frenchman, the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, Bert- 
rand of Got, was raised to 
the papal throne as Clement 
V. Being entirely submis- « 
sive to the influence of the / 
French court, he removed 
the papal residence to 
French soil. For seventy 
years from 1306 Avignon, 

a town on the Rhone, was a 
the permanent abode of 
the Vicar of Christ. This 
event was due entirely to * 
sisal circumstances, but 3 
ame of great importance Zs 
for the civilisation of France 
and countries beyond. Up 
to Louis VIII (1223- ~ 
1226), who, in consequence 
of the war with the Albi- 
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genses, acquired the Burgundian lands of 
Raymond VI. of Toulouse, France had 
been divided politically into two parts, 
which showed for centuries marked 
differences in the development of civilisa- 
tion. In the south the idea of the Crusades 
had found from the very first a more 
favourable soil. The Provencal poetry, 
mostly lyrical, had flourished there, and 
had developed highly a language which 
was intelligible in the whole Romance 
world. 

Southern France was the first country 
of the western world to have a literature of 
its own in the language of the people. 
Down to the days of Dante verse and 
prose even in Italy itself were subject 
entirely to this Provencal influence ; even 
Brunetto Latini still employed the French 
language. Although the poetry of Southern 
France had fallen into decay after the 
Albigensian wars, which inflicted deep 
wounds on the land, yet an attempt was 
made in the fourteenth century—at Tou- 
louse, in 1324, to inspire new life into it 
artificially by founding a prize for poets. 

Meantime the epic of chivalry, at first 
in the Latin tongue, had been developed 
in Northern France, but after the time 
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THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, BY GHIRLANDAJO 
ificent, Dominic Ghirlandajo was one of the 
for his powers as a teacher no less than for 
the mastery over composition and detail which such works as the ‘‘ Adoration of 

" displayed. This beautiful example of decorative art is preserved 
hildren’s Hospital at Florence, for which it was originally painted. 


In the days of Lorenzo the Ma 
foremost artists of Florence, not 


the Ma 
in the 


of Philip IJ. (1180-1223) the national 
language seemed here also to have 
acquired the flexibility requisite for poet- 
‘cat productions. This stage, accordingly, 
was reached considerably earlier here than 
in Italy. In the South of France the 
relations with antiquity had never been 
lost to the same extent as on the other side 
of the Alps. Thus there could not be a 
violent awakening of ancient life such as 
was seen in the neighbouring country. 
The awakening was peaceful and calm. 
The national hterature soon produced 
admirable results, which were not so com- 
pletely overshadowed by Ais and Ovid. 
A more advanced national feeling hindered 
the outbreak of:such fervid enthusiasm 
for a foreign culture. Even the political 
conditions there were not on the whole 
so confused that a republic on the model of : 
antiquity was necessarily considered the 
ideal constitution. Politically, indeed, 
France was untouched by classic influences. 





- sort in the West. 


While Italy, even in’ the 
eleventh century, had 
possessed a seminary for 
science in the University 
of Bologna, and another 
in the twelfth century, in 
Salerno, and in the thir- 
teenth century had added 
four others—Naples, 
Padua, Rome, and Ferrara 
—France could not indeed 
agai an equal number, 
ut possessed instead the 
recognised foremost theo- 
, logical faculty of the world 
i ee op in the University of Paris, 
ae dating from 1200. This, 
ier rather than any of the 
| Italian universities, be- 
came the model for all 
- future foundations of the 
Parisian 
teachers left their chairs in 
1378 on account of the 
schism, and were instru- 
mental in founding German 
universities in Heidelberg, 
Cologne, and Erfurt, while 
two other teaching bodies 
after the Paris model had 
already arisen—at Prague, 
in 1348, and at Vienna, in 
1365. The movement in 
England had found expres- 
sion in the Universities ot 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
In the South of France the University of 
Toulouse was founded in 1228, and that 
at Montpellier in 1289. The latter began 
to contest with the Italian Salerno the 
reputation of being the most prominent 
school of medicine.’ e University at 
Lyons followed in_1300. 

Such was the intellectual -life of the 
environment into which the papacy 
was removed when it prepared to establish 
itself at Avignon, at a time when Rome, 
of all the more important towns of Italy, 
was perhaps the least affected by the spirit 
The Popes of the Florentines. During 
= these momentous seventy years 
Avignoa Constant intercourse between 

Rome and Avignon was main- 
tained. Several of the most enthusiastic 
admirers of antiquity, above all Petrarch, 
came to Avignon, but an independent 
literary renaissance was not developed at 
the papal court. Even the University 
of Paris appeared to be the citadel of 
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“THE GATES OF PARADISE”: DOORS OF THE BAPTISTERY OF ST. JOHN AT FLORENCE 


It would be difficult to tell any story which would so strikingly illustrate the devotion of the Florentines to their ideals 
of art as that of the making of the world-famous bronze gates of the Baptistery of St. John. Of course only the bareat 
summary of the story can here betold. After a remarkable competition, the order for the making ofthese gates was given 
to the youthful Lorenzo Ghiberti, and just half a century was required for carrying out the entire work. During most ¢ 
of tho time when the modelling had been sufficiently advanced for beginning the process of casting, Ghiberti had to 
work far into the night, and as in those days the streets of Florence were practically deserted after dark, the nobiles 
keeping within their stout castle walls and the common folk being prevented from trafficking at night, Ghiterti and his 

. workmen, by special licence, were allowed to carry their lanterns through the streets and to continue with their work 
on the gates, in which they never suffered any molestation, although the times were so unrestful. Michelan velo is said 
to have summed up his admiration of Ghiberti’s work by exclaiming that the doors were fit to be the gates« Paradise. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI'S FAMOUS PAINTING OF THE LAST SUPPER 


The genius cf Leonardo da Vinci did not run in one direction only, and while famous asa painter he busied himself in 


many other directions. 


Born at the castle of Vinci, near Empoli, in the Val d’Arno, about the year 1450, he gave 


evidence of extraordinary skill at a very early age, and he was sent as a pupil to Andrea Verrocchio. He died in 1519. 


scholasticism, and too long opposed the 
efforts of the Humanists. Yet it was there 
that the beginnings of a renaissance had 
shown themselves even before Dante and 
Petrarch. But after the middle of the 
fourteenth century these efforts died 
away without having had any results 
comparable to those accomplished in Italy. 
" In art, how- ccc oa 
ever, Avignon, : 
and Southern ei wee 
Franceasawhole, - *."— . 
could seriously °".:,-° _* 
challenge com- -& * 
parison with 
Upper Italy. 
And the artistic — 
development So 
stands, at least eee 
partially, indirect zie 
connection with . i 
the study of the 
menuments of ° 
antiquity, which 

in this region are *. 
peculiariynumer- *s. 
ousandimposing. ~* 
This also, like the 
literary activity 
in the South, was 
the result of a 
more an:ple ac- 





A BEAUTIFUL BXAMPLE OF RAPHABL'S ART 


means of livelihood for many men who 
were not directly producers. Ecclesiastical 
and secular powers early vied in the con- 
struction of splendid buildings, and Gothic 
art developed here by the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries its finest fruits. In 
the fourteenth century a decadence in the 


development of the style had already set 


| in. Its full deco- 
“ta rative richness 

ge was, however, 
first developed in 
the fifteenth and 
- . at the beginning 
“ _ of the sixteenth 
_ century. The 
church of the 
Madeleine at 
Troyes, the cathe- 
drals at Albi, 
Narbonne, and 
Toulouse, are 
| Mag, buildings in this 
eee style, which is 
represented by 
numerous ex- 
amples, especially 
in the southern 
district. At the 
same time castles 
and town fortifi- 
cations, town 





mm 


cumulation of This celebrated picture is a fine illustration of mapeees mastery of halls, and private 


wealth, . 
Rots th, hae ve of Urbino, a the 


ii composition. Contemporary with 
which nnigue place among them, and rapidly rose to 
a rh | na’ 


died on bis birthday, April 6th, 1520. 


ts in art ael occupied a 
pee fortune. A 


rang up 
where he was born in 1488, houses =P g ul 


in motley variety. 
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JAN VAN EYCK'S MASTERPIECE: 


THE ADORATION OF THE LAMB 


Standing out prominently among the great artists of the fifteenth century, the brothers Hubert and Jan van Eyck 


reflect in their paintings a wider circle of life than is to be 
pooner and abler of the brothers, showed wonderful skill i 


found in the compositions of their predecessors. Jan, the 
n fathoming and reproducing character. The crown of all 


is creations is the altar-piece at Ghent, which, not merely relatively, presents a masterpiece of painting for all times. 


The Louvre, which Philip Augustus had 
built in the year 1204 outside the former 
boundaries of the city of Paris, was recon- 
structed by Charles V. on a more complete 
and splendid scale; the castle sradually 
gave way to the chateau. 

At the same time there 

arose as the royal palace 

proper the Hotel de 

Saint-Paul, an enormous 

pile, intended especially 

for holding festivities, 

which unfortunately, like 

the old JLouvre, was 

destroyed in the sixteenth 

century. A_ splendid 

ecclesiastical counterpart 

to these products of 

secular art is the palace of 

the Popes ac Avignon. 

The episcopal palaces at 

Beauvais, Angers, 

Auxerre, Narbonne and 

Albi had gradually taken ——-. 

on the appearance of fort- syichelangelo, the gre 
resses aS a consequence of giant figure of his time 


extent beautiful outlines with strong defen- 
sive capabilities. When Clement V. (1305- 
1314) selected Avignon as his abode a 
spacious dwelling was first erected on a high 
rock rising above the Rhone; but Benc- 
dict XII. (1334-1342) had 
it pulled down, and began 
in 1336 the building 
of the colossal fortress- 
like palace after the plans 
of Pierre Obrier. The 
northern part of the castle 
with four towers was 
finished under him; 
Clement VI. (1342-1352) 
built the main block, and 
his arms even now adorn 
a gateway. Innocent VI. 
(1352 - 1362) added 

, another tower, Urban V. 
(1362-1370) the. eastern 
facade and a- seventh 
tower (the ... ‘Angel’s 
tate : Sara seriiel 
enedict XIII., after 

inthe world of art, His 1394, thepalace had to 


versatility was remarkable, for he excelled in 


wars and feuds. But painting, sculpture 
the papal palace, whose decoration of the 

pile still fills the spec- 
tator with wonder, was from the first 
constructed as a fortress, su that it has 
with justice been described as the edifice 
which unites to the most conspicuous 

@ 
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is his most notable a 


SitineChapelofthe Vatican oi 
e pel the atican giga 


tecture, The endure ,.@; siege. This 
- tit: pile, of eighteen 
thousgmd’square yards, 

was completed in less than sixty years, 
although at the same time the town 
fortifications, nearly three and a_ half 
_ miles long, had been constructed under 





Clement VI., Inno- | showed many per. 
cent VI., and A cle tien’ sr red rp 
Vv. Onl renc | which forced their 
ccciitects worked at ot way through the 
it in the service of se restraints of medi- 
French Popes, and. af: evalism. 

produced a work of 2 Modern art in the 
genuinely French Bld Netherlands __ really 
genius which has no ee Ne ae, begins with the fif- 


parallel in the build- teenth century, and 
ings of the fifteenth . _ as te is illuminated by the 
century. a Si, y «ey, brilliant names of the 


G 

Before the begin- YO “sy gt , & brothers Hubert, who 
ning of the fourteenth i o We et \ uied in 1426, and Jan 
century, art was ¥ “ | + van Eyck, who died 
flourishing in the . i fe, 7 _ In 1440. The inven- 
Netherlands coinci- © §  « 4 | x ‘, °° 3 ton of oil painting 
dently with the re- — re ibe | « wes 1 was formerly attri- 
vival ofthe prosperity | a gy, | Gaudin’ | buted to them, but 
of the towns and . | fa “Sh ‘| op incorrectly, as has 
town industries. The | ” iw, % aa . been proved. But 
wealth of artistic pro- ¥ ee AN even if they had not 
duction even in the ef ie Hy WSS. only brought oil 
first third of the ry 4 fe es painting to very great 
century is proved not Me wee perfection, as they 
only by such scanty | actually did, but had 
relics of that age as really invented it, this 
are preserved, but ~~, ssaponNA BY HOLBEIN would only constitute 


more clearly by the Famous thronghout most of the countries of Europe for their smaller title to 


ircum th isite finish and beauty of his paintings, Hans : 
ae stance that as Holbein was in great request as a painter of portraits fame. Their gr eater 


early as 1337 the He was born at Basle in 1498 and died in the yoar 1554. Claim rests on the fact 


painters and ° that they em- 
sculptors in : ployed in their 
Ghent had “., art every ele- 
formed _them- ment of know- 
selves into a aes, ledge that was 


guild, the first of available to 


the kind. Tour- oo | ~ them, that their 
nai, Bruges, Lou- works are 
vain soon fol. ‘ modern. An in- 


lowed the ex- 
ample set to 
them. The re- 


finitely wider 
circle of life is 
reflected in them 





presentatives of —— than in the 
other scmi- ae eee compositions of 
artistic crafts, as : ae their predeces- 
goldsmiths and Po sors. The life 
Carpet - weavers, 7 ‘A ne around the me- 
joined the asso- : Se dizval painter 
ciation of the ee was non-existent 
painters and es to him, or existed 
sculptors. In the in a very limited 
last third of the. sense. But the 
century the : “ Van Eycks de- 


artistic individu- ae rived from it the 


ality of some =..~ . | | acaeee Most stirring 
TWO FAMOUS STATUES: DAVID AND ST. GEORGE . é 
aphra oe blades ofthese erry statues oe Se pretuc awe bob ogg So genius oa — 
om n yout, 0° ichelangelo, while other, e wor’ Donatello, Ovingly 
and their works {emai proactive » mintae of she with life character acd motoment, at every flower, 
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every piece of household furniture or 
clothing, every beam of sunlight, and 
reproduced with their brush all they saw. 
The landscape for them—and this point 
differentiates them from earlier artists—is 
no strange thing, no isolated phenomenon, 
but something which necessarily belongs to 
the general combination. The idea of aerial 
perspective was for the first time grasped 
by them; and Jan, the younger and 
more able of the two brothers, knew also 
how to disclose by his art the inner 
personality of a man. His_ portraits 
testify to this cee ghee 5 

skillin fathoming 
and reproducing 


character. : 
Plastic art at- j 
tained a_ high | 


development in 
the Netherlands 
even earlier than 
painting. The 
masterpiece, the 
Moses Fountain, 
which, like the 
altar-piece at 
Ghent, far sur- 
passed any 
previous results, 
was the work of 
a Flemish artist, 7. 
Claus Sluter. It 
was built, not on 
the soil of the 
Netherlands, but 
in Dijon, where 
the dukes of Bur- 


gundy had their 4, 
court, about 1399, a 
and still forms 
one of the chief 
sights in the 
town. It stands ocd-and copper. Th 
almost isolated in Apocal Printed com 
the vividness of ss 
its conception and its impressive individ- 
uality, and shows quite clearly how that 
which is already artistically possible can 
remain for long years without imitation. 
The art of the Netherlands in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is in its 
inmost nature German, and corresponds 
to the most advanced intellectual life 
which the age knows. For this reason 
hardly any noteworthy influence of the 
‘Renaissance on German art-life can be ob- 
served before 1500. The first considerable 
Renaissance building, the “ Kiliansturm ” 
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Albert Diirer, known as the ‘Raphael of Germany,” was born at 
Nuremberg in 1471. As an artist he practised engraving both on 
at series of woodcuts 

se, printed complete in 1498, was his first large production. cher, 
our Apostles,” in 1526, formed the absolute en 


at Weinsberg, was begun only in 1513 
and completed in 1519. Distinct traces 
of Italian influence in painting are first 
to be found in the elder Hans Holbein 
at Augsburg. They were first noticeable 
in North Germany shortly before 1550. 
Upper Germany, like the Netherlands, had 
created, unaided. an artist of its own in 
Martin Schongauer, who died in 149% 
both painter and engraver and a fore- 
runner of Diirer. | 
Albert Diirer (1471-1528) is the man in 
whom, as in a well-defined personality, a 


epee ow Great portion of 


. '- the intellectual 
‘43 culture of the 
#\' time is reflected. 
®: He had _ been 
M@ educated to 
humanism, and 
was on very inti- 
mate terms with 
| Willibald = Pirk- 
heimer. He had 
seen Italy, and 
received artistic 
Impressions 
there, which in- 
fluenced at least 
one period of his 
work, 

The develap- 
we ert, Ment in plastic 
: re art took a 

4...’ similar direction. 
. .° Veit Stoss, who 

B® died in 1533, 
wae, tried chiefly to 
ee represent his 
~.. = artistic ideal in 
=" wood, Adam 
' Krafft, who died 
In 1507, in stone, 
and Peter Vis- 
who died 
of kis work. in 15209, who is 
sometimes compared with Diirer but per- 
haps may be described as his counterpart, 
worked in brass. Vischer’s most splendid 
creation is the monument of St. Sebaldus 
at Niiremberg, It was completed after 
thirteen years’ work, in which five sons of 
Vischer shared. The empty tomb of the 
Emperor Maximilian in the royal church 
at Innsbruck [see page 3690], designed 
after the monarch’sown ideas, occupied 
the foremost German brassfounders. The 
work was begun in 1509 but not com: 
pleted until 1583. ARMIN TILLE 
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EUROPE 
FOURTH DIVISION 


WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


When our second division of Western European history opens, 
‘most of the modern nations have already come into being. The 
Scandinavian states are one clearly defined group; the Britannic 
states are another, and are already on their way to unification. 
Spain is practically, and France actually, a unity. The Austrian 
House is just completing that congeries of dominions which 
still forms what we call the Austrian Empire. Germany, how- 
ever, continues to be a loose confederation, recognising a 
common sovereign only in the vaguest manner, and Italy con- 
tinues to be parcelled out into appanages of greater Powers 
For nearly two hundred years the ruler of Spain, as well as of 
Austria, is a rlapsburg; for nearly another hundred he is a 
Bourbon—of the dynasty of the kings of France. One of the 
keys to the various complications is to be found in the rivalry 
of these two great Houses. For half our period, another key is 
in the rivalry of the two types of religion brought into being by 
the Reformation ; for the second half another isin the rivalry of 
the colonising nations for commercial and colonial supremacy. 
Throughout, the political and social fabric is going through a 
process of reconstruction, intended to replace the disintegrating 
forces of feudalism, but itself requiring a complete renovation, 
the way to which is about to be prepared by the cataclysm 
of the French Revolution. With that epoch our era closes. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 
By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 


THE REFORMATION AND AFTER 
THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


THE ENDING OF THE OLD ORDER 


SPAIN—By Martin Hume, M.A., Dr. Heinrich 
Schurtz, Dr. Armin Tille, and others 

THE BRITISH ISLES—By Martin Hume, M.A., 
A. D. Innes, M.A., and H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 

FRANCE—By Dr. Armin Tille, A. D. Innes, M.A., 
and other writers 

GERMANY-—By Professor Hans von Zwiedineck. 
Stidenhorst, Dr. Armin Tille, and other writers 

THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES-—By Dr. Hans 
Schiéth 

HOLLAND AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY-—By Pro- 
fessor Hans von Zwiedineck-Stidenhorst 





INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
By Professor Richard Mayr 
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PERIOD 


INNES, M.A. 


THE PASSING OF MEDIZEVALISM AND THE NEW ERA 


"THE division of history into periods, 
labelled ancient, medizval, and 
modern, is of necessity arbitrary. There 
was a time, which we commonly call pre- 
historic, when the European peoples kept 
no written records of their civilisation. 
Then some of them, already in many 
respects highly organised, preserved their 
records, and ancient European history 
began. When did it end? We take the 
line of demarcation at the epoch or moment 
of time when the old civilised races ceased 
to dominate the known world, the world 
which preserved its records, and found 
themselves dominated in turn by new bar- 
baric races—races, that is, which were on a 
lower intellectual level and were politically 
in a less advanced state of organisation ; 
amoment which we identify with the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire. 
Thenceforth European history is mainly 
that of the progress of these races from 
that barbaric condition to the highly 
elaborate organisation which they have 
attained at the present day. How, 
then, in the course of this continuous 
process—still proceeding—are we to draw 
a line anywhere saying that 
on one side of it is transition 
reeiera ed ——-medizvalism—on the other 
a modernity ? - There is reason 
in the view which takes the close of the 
eighteenth century as the. dividing line, 
on the double ground that the French 
Revolution politically rang the knell of 
absolutist and aristocratic systems of 
government, and that socially the in- 
dustrial revolution, which, by the 
development of machinery, made manu- 


Between the 


facturing possible on an enormous scale, 
introduced the most essential character- 
istics of the modern community. On the 
other hand, there is reason also in the view 
which finds the starting point of progress, 
the emergence from barbarism, in the 
intellectual and esthetic revival which 
began in Italy before the thirteenth cen- 
tury was wellended. There is 
less reason in the purely pic- 
turesque popular distinction 
which undoubtedly realises 
the “ Middle Ages” as the time aa battles 
were fought by mail-clad knights, and 
modern times as the period in which gun- 
powder had made the coat of mail absurd. 

Nevertheless, this popular distinction 
does happen, in point of time, to coincide 
with a line of demarcation which seems on 
the whole to have a stronger claim to 
acceptance on general grounds than either 
the French Revolution or the beginning 
of the Renaissance. Between 1440 and 
1520 so many events took place—beginning 
with the invention of the printing-press 
and ending with the Diet of Worms—any 
one of which may from certain points of 
view be claimed as ‘“ epoch-making,”’ 
There are so many fields in which at some 
moment during those years one era may be 
said to end and another to begin that 
collectively they may be regarded as the 
passing from medizvalism to modernity. © 

The first of these events is the invention 
of printing, of which the full effects did 
not immediately make themselves felt, 
but which meant that information and 
knowledge could soon be communicated 
urbi et orbit; no group of persons could 
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MARTIN LUTHER PREACHING DURING HIS DETENTION IN THE WARTBURG AT BISENACH IN QBRMANY 


Frem the painting by Hugo Vogel, by permission of the Reriin Photographic Co. 


THE PASSING OF 


claim to’ be the. sole guardians of the 
arcana of accumulated wisdom. The 
eneral public slowly acquired the data 
or inquiry and criticism. The second is 
the fall of Constantinople. Byzantium 
had carried on the Greco-Roman tradition. 
With its fall, the south-east of Europe 
became, not a link between East and West, 

and between the old and the 


er aking NCW: but definitely Oriental 
Events “Sand Mohammedan; _neo- 


oriental, that is, with its past 
dating from the Hegira. The East had 
definitely become the aggressor against the 
West. Third is the discovery of the New 
World by Christopher Columbus and of the 
Cape route to India by Vasco da Gama, 
which made the ocean the great highway of 
the nations, and fleets the instrument of 
commercial success and the guarantee of 
expansion beyond the limits of Europe. 
Fourth is the challenge to the papacy flung 
down by Martin Luther—epoch-making, 
not as being the first of such challenges, 
but as being the first which resulted in a 
permanent reconstruction of the religious 
basis of European society, and in extensive 
political changes attendant thereon. 

As distinguished from these events, 


certain tendencies may be remarked as. 


reaching a climax or a decisive stage at this 
period. In Italy the esthetic Renaissance 
reached its culminating point in the fields 
of painting and sculpture ; the intellectual 
impulse, no longer concentrated in the 
south, was being communicated to the 
northern i ac Politically, the tend- 
ency to form large homogeneous states 
with a strong central government was 
overcoming the tendency to disintegra- 
tion inherent in feudalism. 

In England, it is true, the principle had 
triumphed long before—it was only a 
reaction which was countered by the 
establishment of the Tudor monarchy. 
Now, however, France, under Louis XI. 
and Charles VIII., and Spain, under 
Revolution Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
in the been added to the list of clearly 
Art of War (fined. states, and the new 
3 conception expressed in the 
phrase “ the balance of power’’ assumed a 
dominant value in international politics. 
Finally, a place, though not the first place, 
must go to the revolution in the art 
of war effected by gunpowder, which had 
now, become an assured if not an actually 
accomplished fact, In England, it may be 
added, the selected line of demarcation is 


MEDIZVALISM AND THE NEW ERA 


ay. convenient, because it coincides 
with a landmark in the history of the 
country—the establishment of a particu- 
larly vigorous and notable dynasty. 
Modern England is introduced under the 
auspices of the House of Tudor, which 
supplied us with five monarchs, of whom 


_ three at least were of unusual capacity. 


‘Medieval’ history, then, ends, and 
“modern ” history begins—at least, so far 
as concerns Western Europe—with the 
opening years of the sixteenth century. 
And modern history itself finds a point of 
definite division in the epoch of the French 
Revolution. The years from the Reforma- 
tion—Luther’s defiance of the papacy—to 
the French Revolution form a clearly: 
marked period, in which the consequences 
of the great events above enumerated 
develop. , 

The effects of the increased facilities fo 
communicating knowledge, criticism, and 
ideas, ramified into every department of 
human endeavour. After centuries of 
stagnation, even of retrogression, sclence— 
in the sense of knowledge of natural laws 
—-progressed enormously. The 200 years 
The Rapid which begin with Copernicusand 
March ° end with Isaac Newton, whose 
of Science middle period is associated 
with the names of Galileo, 
Kepler, and Francis Bacon, saw physics 
revolutionised, and astrology displaced by 
astronomy, and the search.for the Philoso- - 
pher’s Stone by a practical chemistry ; 
while the eighteenth century witnessed 
the invention of machinery, -which com- 
pletely changed the conditions of labour, 
the first practical application of steam- 
power, and almost the first investigations 
of the nature of electricity. 

With the exception of Italian literature, 
which, like Italian art, had already attained 
its zenith, all the great literatures of 
Europe came into being—though the 
Middle Ages had produced precursors such 
as Chaucer in England—and achieved a 
splendour which remained unsurpassed, if 
not altogether unmatched, even in the 
period of the French Revolution or in the 
nineteenth ‘century. The one exception 
was Germany, where, at the close of the 
scl Goethe had indeed risen above the 

orizon; but “ Faust” was still unwritten, 
and Lessing’s was almost the only name 
of consequence in pure literature. The 
sixteenth century produced the Portuguese 
Camoens, Ronsaed and the Pléiade and 
Montaigne in France, Cervantes in Spain, 
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Tasso in Italy, and in England the tre- 
mendous group of “ Elizabethans,” whose 
work extends roughly over the forty years 
from 1580 to 1620. To the next century 
belong Calderon in Spain, Milton and 
Dryden with Bunyan: ‘and Defoe in Eng- 
jand, and in France the three great 
dramatists-—-Corneille, Moliére, and Racine 
—as well as the school of critics, headed by 
Boileau, who dominated European litera- 
ture for nearly a hundred years afterwards. 
Under this last influence intellectuality 
triumphed over passion, spontaneity was 
depressed by artificial rules; it is curious 
to remark that in England the term “ arti- 
ficial’? was complimentary. Hence the 
victorious romantic reaction which fol- 
lowed this period makes the present-day 
critic inclined to deny that the pre-Revolu- 
tion poets of the eighteenth century were 
poets at all. Through most of the eigh- 
teenth century classicalism held the field, 
the drama ceased to be dramatic, satire 
and epigram flourished, but the lyric was 
at a discount; it was an age of essayists 
in prose or verse, though the tender 
emotions still found occasional expression. 

Neither in the field of prose literature nor 
in that of natural science would these 
developments have been possible—at least 


in their fulness—but for the :invention of 
the printing press; the same is true of 
developments in a third field which has 
affinities both with science and literature— 
the field which is vaguely and generall 

termed “philosophy.” The “scholasticism” 
of the Middle Ages was not, indeed, so 
utterly sterile as is sometimes represented. 
In conjunction with the Reformation, which 
liberated thinkers from the necessity of 
compelling at least their publicly expressed 
conclusions to conform with the authorised 
dogmas of the Church, the printing press 


helped both to record the data for formula- 


ting new ideas and to popularise new con- 
clusions. In the sixteenth century the great 
theological contest absorbed attention ; but 
the seventeenth produced the great names 
of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz; the 
eighteenth, Berkeley, David Hume, and 
Kant. 

Metaphysics, however, with mental and 
moral science, exercise a direct influence 
only on, the few; of more practically 
recognisable effect was the revived study of 
political theory, which may be said to have 


started with the publication of Machia- 


velli’s “ Prince” shortly after: that states- 
man’s death in 1527. That work is a 
handbook of monarchism divorced from 


” hoy 


WHEN SUPERSTITION TRIUMPHED OVER SCIENCE : GALILEO BEFORE THE PAPAL TRIBUNAL 


A scientist far in advance of his 
the earth revolves round 


time, Galileo was summoned before the Inquisition and Hed to abjure his doctrine that 
the sun. Go ta cald that after bis cosnutacion he aratensd sotto voce "Aad retit acscamere® 


From the painting in the Luxembourg by J. N. Robert Fleury 
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ethics; but iteis an analysis of method 
rather than an examination of principles. 
The truth that the establishment of a 
strong central government was a manifest 
political necessity for every state which 
wished to hold its own accounts for the fact 
that the theorists from Machiavelli through 
Jean Bodin to Hobbes were always advo- 
cates of monarchism, though Hooper, in 
his “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” implies some- 
thing like the ultimate sovereignty of the 
people. The: philosophical thesis, how- 
ever, was assuming by the middle of the 
seventeenth century the character of a 
political propaganda; constitutionalists, 
as well as absolutists, were in search of a 
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BACON, 1561-1698 


theoretic warrant for their practical de- 
mands. The embodiment of the principles 
of the “glorious revolution” of 1688 in 
the constitutional gospel of John Locke, 
in spite of prolixity and of a certain hazi- 
ness, not only satisfied the Whig demands, 
but influenced thinkers abroad. Montes- 
quieu, analysing the functions of the state 
on the basis of what may be called com- 
parative history and comparative law, 
pointed to British constitutionalism as the 
highest actual achievement in the art of 
government ; the Encyclopedists under- 
mined the logical defences of the ‘“ Ancien 
Régime’; Rousseau’s “‘ Contrat Social ”’ 
captured the popular imagination, and 
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became a mighty agent in producing the 
revolution itself. In practical manner the 
pen was revealed as no less mighty than 
the sword. 
The fall of Constantinople was an event 
exceedingly striking to the imagination, 
but one of which the effect on the western 
world may be exaggerated. The spirit 
which had flung the chivalry of the West 
against the East, the spirit of the Crusades, 
had all but spent itself 200 years before. 
The Austrian Hapsburgs, essentially a 
western power, were to find their western 
policy for two and a half centuries con- 
tinually hampered by the pressure of the 
Ottomans on theeast. When the Ottoman 
power began to decline, the other western 
states began also to interest themselves in 
an Eastern question, which did not, how- 
ever, become acute, as far as they were 
concerned, till the nineteenth century. 
On the other hand, during the period of 
Turkish aggression they did not greatly 
embroil themselves in the struggle which 
the barrier states were obliged to maintain. 
Byzantium itself had long ceased to 
exercise any fascination or any marked 
influence over the Teutonic or Latin 


peoples; and the substitution of an 
aggressive Mohammedan power for a 
corey ne Christian power in the Balkan 
peninsula was to all, except the barrier 
states, a matter of importance potential 
rather than actual. oreover, the asso- 
ciated commercial problems, which other- 
wise might have forced themselves upon 


the West, were aeely, modified by the 
t 


development of the antic as a com- 
mercial highway. Again, it is probable 
that too much has often been made of the 
effect of the fall of Constantinople on the 
intellectual movement of the West. The 
dispersion of Greek scholarship and Greek 
manuscripts which ensued did, no doubt, 
give an additional impulse to the study of 
the Greek tongue and the Greek authors 
of antiquity. But the classical revival 
had already begun in Italy; the demand 
for scholars and manuscripts had already 
been created, and the supply would have 
followed, though more gradually, even if 
the Turk had been driven over the Bos- 
phorus. 

Of our third great event, or pair of 
events, however, it would be difficult to 
over-estimate the significance and the 
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by the two states which 
developed a maritime power 
greater than that of the 


importance of their develop- 

ment. In ancient times 

Greeks and Romans had 

indeed colonised Western 

Asia and the Mediterranean 

coast of North Africa. But 

the eastward movement had 

soon found its limit, had 

ceased, and had been revived 

only in very inefficient form 

by the Crusades, to perish 

again, submerged by the -—--- 

Turkish wave. It seemed 

that the peoples of Western 

Europe would be confined within the geo- 
taphical limits ‘of the continent. ow, 

however, the pathless ocean was converted 

into a highway to new regions, offerin 

space to expand in, which might be calle 

boundless, and infinite opportunities of 

commercial ‘exploitation. 

At ‘first, indeed, the gold and silver of 
the West and the spices of the East seemed 
to. be the chief prizes, and the monopoly 
thereof seemed to have fallen respectively 
to the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 
But then the monopoly was challenged 


RACINE, 1630-90 
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| 


& monopolists; Dutch and 
English displaced the Por- 


eae tuguese in Indian waters, 


and the English found in 
- North America a possession 
which they turned to better 
account than did _ the 
Spaniards theirs in the 
Southern continent. Then 
the French entered upon a 
rivalry with the English in 
India and in North America. The issue 
between the rival colonists in the West 
and the rival traders in the Fast involved 
them, and with them the parent states, in 
contests which meant in both regions the 
effacement of the one and the establish- 
ment of the other as monopolist. In both 
regions the British triumph was complete, 
owing primarily to the fact that the 
British concentrated their efforts on estab- 
lishing naval supremacy, thus maintaining © 
their own communications and cutting 
off those of their rivals; whereas the 
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French, not realising this essential con- 
dition of a successful contest, allowed 
their energies to be simultaneously dis- 
tracted by wars on the European continent. 
The victory of the British race took a 
new development when the race itself 
bifurcated into two nations as the result 
of a quarrel between the American 
colonists and the mother country; but 
that development was only in its initial 
stage at the close of our period. 

The fourth crucial event was Luther’s 
challenge to the pretensions of the papacy. 
Those pretensions were both political and 
dogmatic. Politically they had attained 
their effective maximum in the thirteenth 
century, and had been weakened but not 
destroyed by the Babylonish captivity 
of Avignon and the Great Schism. Dog- 
matically they had been assailed by 
Wycliffites and Hussites, but the assault 
had apparently been repulsed. Now, 
however, the renewed attack by Luther 
developed into the revolt against Rome, 


both political and dogmatic, of approxi- - 


mately the northern half of Western 
Christendom. In the southern statés, 
Rome retained dogmatic domination by 
accepting the political alliance, in place of 
the subjection, of the secular Governments. 

Dogmatically, Protestantism rests on 
the individual’s duty to obey his own 
conscience, and his right to follow his 
own reason, even when counter to the 
dictates of authority. The Protestants 
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claimed the right and asserted the duty 
for themselves, but were not for a long 
time generally disposed to recognise either 
the duty or the right in the case of persons 
whose conscience and reason led to con- 
clusions differing from their own. In 
other words, Protestantism did not realise 
that toleration was its logical corollary. 
It divided into camps, Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic, or Anglican, which were too 
antagonistic among themselves for the 
nations which adopted them to oppose a 
combined front to the attack of the 
papal powers—a disunion which more 
than once brought the whole cause of 
Protestantism into serious Jeopardy. 

In many countries, religious profession 
became so intimately connected with 
dynastic partisanship that ‘“‘ heresy,” or 
‘“papistry ” as the case might be, became 
treason in the eyes of rulers; and in 
England and Scotland a similar relation 
arose between Prelatists, or Episcopalians, 
on the one hand, and Puritans, or Coven- 
anters, on the other, until mutual tolera- 
tion was reluctantly accepted by both 
as the only security against the restora- 
tion of papistry. This point was reached 
at the moment when the religious question 
was ceasing to be a leading factor in in- 
ternational politics, and Catholic and 
Protestant Powers were uniting to resist 
the aggression of France. The storm of 
theological antagonisms was becoming ex- 
hausted among the educated classes, to be 
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replaced by a respectable indifferentism, 
an apathy which extended into the moral 
and political spheres. Hence, the wars of 
the eighteenth century were not religious 
but ostensibly dynastic in origin, though 
in the middle of the century the funda- 
mental national antagonisms must be 
recognised as, in the main colonial. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, religious convictions had been 
marked by intensity, even when moral 
Standards were low and distorted. In 
the eighteenth, if moral standards were a 
shade more refined, religious convictions 
had. given place to a tolerant scepticism 
which professed Deism and called . it 
Christianity. Nevertheless, the instinc- 
tive demand for religious emotion found 
notable expression in England in the 


movement which bears the name of ~ 


the Wesleys, which was but one form of 
the revolt of idealism against the self- 
Satisfied materialism which threatened to 
devitalise Europe. 

_In_the sixteenth century, the Western 
world was stirred, a8 it were, by a fresh 
access of youth, a spontaneous vitality, a 
supeérabundant energy. It was an age of. 


heroic adventure, of young enthusiasms, 
of dramatic incident—tragic and other- 
wise—of supremely picturesque person- 
alities ; the age which is summed up in 
Shakespeare. This flow of youth does not 
pervade the century which follows—an 
age in which the enthusiasms are sterner, 
the great personalities more grim. Its 
striking and characteristic figures are not 
Luther or .Loyola, Henry, Elizabeth, 
Drake or Marlowe, but Gustavus, Wallen- 
stein, Cromwell, Richelieu, Milton; 
finally Louis XIV. and Dutch William. 
But when we pass on to the eighteenth 
the youthfulness, the “ heroicalness,” have 
vanished ; barbaric energy and Puritan 


_grimness give way to a pervading artifi- 


ciality, polished scepticism, commercial 
materialism ; there are very few figures 
that can be called noble. Among its most 
prominent figures, save perhaps Chatham 
and Washington, Frederic stands among 
the men who may fairly be called great ; 
Walpole is more characteristic. The first 
century gave us spring; the second, 
summer and autumn; the third, winter. 
But another spring was to come, though 
with more in it of March than of May. 
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BY 
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N AND THE WARS 


OF RELIGION 


[N giving our preliminary sketch of the 
period it is convenient to take familiar 
points in English history as our landmarks, 
not because of their intrinsic importance, 
but because they are handy guides. The 
first decade, however, of the reign of Henry 
VIII. provides a starting-point which is 
of more than insular utility. In 1509 
Henry VIII. became King of England. In 
1513 Flodden checked the development 
of Scotland. In 1515 Francis I. ascended 
the French throne. In 1516 the young 
Hapsburg Charles became King of Spain 
on the death of his grandfather, Ferdinand 
of Aragon. In 1519 the Emperor Maxi- 
milian died, and his death was followed 
by the election of the King of Spain—who 
was grandson of Maximilian as well as of 
Ferdinand—to the imperial throne as 
Charles V. In 1517 Martin Luther had 
thrown down the gauntlet to Rome by 
challenging the sale of indulgences. Thus, 
at the close of this decade, 
Protagoniste-209 20 IQ, the three kings and 
of the Era (tue religious reformer, whose 
personalities were to dominate 
Europe for thirty years—Luther died in 
1546, Francis and Henry in 1547, though 
Charles survived them—had all taken their 
places on the stage. Among them those 
four during those thirty years laid down 
the lines. of the national divisions of 
Europe, saw the Europeans masters of 
South America and on the Indian seas, 
and marked out the course which was 
to be taken by the religious Reformation. 
All four were still living when Ignatius 
Loyola, on the Roman, and John Calvin on 
the Protestant, side established the specific 
types of the Jesuit and the itan. 
Another decade of Englisi history, 
the decade of the Great Rebellion—or 
perhaps we should say the two decades of 
the Rebellion and the Commonwealth— 
marks a division of our whole period into 
two. The Peace of Westphalia and the 
execution of Charles I. were all but con- 


temporaneous, falling precisely midway 


Four Great 


between the accession of Henry VIII. and 
the summoning of the States-General. 
From one point of view, we may regard 
the first period as that of the ascendancy 
and decline of the Hapsburgs, and the 
second as that of the ascendancy and 
Tia Ricccic decline of the Bourbons. From 
for Colonia) 200ther point of view, the first 
onial . : rae 

Dominion 2° the period when religious 
antagonisms are dominant, 
while in the second those are over-ridden 
by the claims of rival commercial interests 
issuing in a great struggle for colonial 
dominion. 

From a third point of view, the first 

riod witnesses the passing of feudalism 
into absolutism, and the second the decay 
of the bases on which absolutism was 
established. . In our own island, politically 
far in advance of other states, the first period 
saw both the development and the fall of 
absolutism, while the second established 
constitutionalism. Thus the chronological 
division provides a natural partition for our 
survey. At the opening, then, we find 
Spain, the Burgundian heritage including 
the Low Countries, the Central European 
heritage of the Austrian house, and the 
Imperial dignity, all under one sceptre, 
though the Austrian dominions were 
very soon transferred to the emperor's 
brother, Ferdinand. | 

The theory of a balance of power among 
European states would have been stifled at 
birth but for the fact that the emperor’s 
realms were a heterogeneous assortment 
of unsympathetic nationalities, very in- 
conveniently situated for united action, 
The Th whereas the realm of the 
of a Balance otter great Continental power, 

a Balaace EF 
of Power rance, was homogeneous and 

compact. The rivalry of the 

two princes, Charles and Francis, and their 
counter claims to sundry Burgundian and 
Italian territories, were the fundamental 
facts in the international situation. Eng- 
land, standing outside, her policy guided— 
at least in the judgment of the world— 
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by the minister Cardinal Wolsey, sought 
to hold the balance between the two, to 
preserve the general peace, and to reap the 
advantages of her position as arbiter. 
Failing to keep the peace, she threw her 
weight—though by no means vigorously—- 
into the scale on the emperor's side ; and 
only after the overthrow of Francis at 
Pewee Pavia in I525 was an attempt 
Challenge to Made to restore the balance by 
the Papacy 2return to the French alliance. 

But by this time, the new act 
was making itself actively felt. Martin 
Luther had challenged the papal preten- 
sions in 1517 at Wittenberg. In 1520 he 
metaphorically burned his boats when he 
literally burned the papal Bull which con- 
demned him as a heretic. By challenging 
the pecuniary and political as well as the 
theological claims of the papacy, he 
secured the support of a number of secular 
princes, while the religious enthusiasm 
of the masses over half of Germany was 
aroused by his bold declaration against 
any authority which pretended to over- 
ride the Scriptures. ‘“‘ Here stand I. God 
help me. I cannot do otherwise.” 

The fire was fairly kindled. Politically 
speaking, German unity had become im- 
possible until the sword which Luther had 
brought instead of peace should be 
sheathed. -The princes, who supported 
Luther, demanded religious freedom on the 
general principle later formulated in the 
phrase cijus regio eyus religio— for each 
ruler’s' realm, the ruler’s religion.”’ The 
Lutherans united at Speier in the protest 
against imperial restrictions which gave 
to their movement, and ultimately to the 
whole anti-papal Reformation, the name of 
Protestantism. 

The new teaching progressed in spite of 
the serious set-back which it received 
from the social propaganda of some of 
its votaries—emphatically condemned by 
Luther himself—which brought about the 
horrors of the great German peasant 
revolt of 1525. The league of 
Protestant princes became a 
permanent menace .to.an im- 
perial authority which definitely 
ranged itself on the side of the old teaching 
and was at the same time endeavouring 
to tighten its control in secular affairs. 

Under such conditions an_ effective 
Anglo-French alliance would have pre- 
sented a very grave danger to the 
Hapsburg monarchy; but the King of 
England elected to follow a course of his 
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own in which he could be actively asso- 
ciated with neither of the two rivals. 
While priding himself on his orthodoxy, 
Henry found conscientious reasons for 
disclaiming obedience to an ecclesiastical 
authority which could not be persuaded 
to declare his marriage with Catharine 
of Aragon void. Conscience also com- 
pelled him to suppress the monastic estab- 
lishments in England and to appropriate 
their endowments. 

At the same time the monarch, who had 
been honoured with the title of ‘‘ Defender 
of the Faith’”’ by Leo X., was not persona 
grata with the Lutherans ; and the total out- 
come was that from the hour when Henry 
began to seek for the so-called divorce 
from his wife, England ceased materially 
to influence the policy of either Charles or 
Francis, while her king was making himself 
supreme over the State, and the State 
supreme over the Church. Theological 
changes, however logically they might 
follow as corollaries to the revised relations 
between Church and State, were reserved 
for the next reign. 

In Germany contests between Protes- 
tantism and Imperial Catholicism continued 
to alternate with periods of 
Religious doubtful compromises and 
Warfares SUSPicious truces. The apparent 

triumph of the orthodox em- 
peror over the Lutheran League of Schmal- 
cald in 1547 was followed by a complete 
reversal of the position, accomplished in 
1552 by Maurice of Saxony; and before 
the death of Charles a modus vivendi 
was established between the two parties 
which remained effective for more than 
half a century. But the attempt to cen- 
tralise power in the hands of the emperor 
had failed, and the intimate connection of 
the empire: with Spain was terminated. 
A Hapsburg was King of Spain, retaining 
the Netherlands, and another wore the 
imperial crown; but the MHapsburg 
dominion was permanently divided. 

While Charles still ruled, Montezuma 
and Atahualpa had met the fate with 
which Macaulay’s . schoolboy was so 
familiar ;, Cortez and Pizarro had con- 
quered Mexico and Peru; the Spaniards 
were established on the Spanish Main, and 
the Plate fleets were beginning to pour 
their-cargoes into the Spanish treasury. 
Also John Calvin had founded his theo- : 
cratic system at Geneva on a rigid pre- 
destinarian basis; the Order of Jesuits 
had been recognised at Rome, and was 
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developing the powers generated by the 
union of a consummate education with 
unqualified obedience; and the Council 
of Trent, in which the adherents of the 
papacy alone found recognition, was pre- 
paring the conclusive dogmatic definitions 
which were permanently to distinguish 
Roman Catholics from all others, and to 
lead to the popular appropria- 


esis me tion of the name of Catholic 
Champion of to the R st ‘ ; 
the Papacy *© the Romanists—an abuse o 


terminology which is excusable 
only because the opposition of the terms 
Protestant and Catholic is, on the whole, 
less misleading than any practicable 
alternative which has been suggested. 

In Germany there was a religious truce. 
In England the explosive Protestantism 
of Edward VI.’s reign was followed by the 
still more acute reaction of Mary Tudor’s 
government ; and that again by the com- 
prehensive but still limited Anglican 
settlement of Elizabeth. In France, the 
orthodoxy of the court was qualified 
by the Huguenot leanings of powerful 
families. It remained for Philip of Spain 
to adopt the réle of champion of the papacy 
and hammer of the heretics. Between 
1556 and 1560, Spain, France, England, 
and the Empire, each came under a new 
ruler, who in the case of the first three 
guided its destinies for thirty years or 
more. 

In France the sons of Catharine de Medici 
were kings, but it was she who controlled 
them, To retain her own ascendancy 
she played off the Guises against the 
Huguenots and the Huguenots against 
the Guises. Even'the terrible St. Bar- 
tholomew massacres of 1572, which she 
planned probably in a moment of jealous 
panic, failed to suppress the party of the 
victims, who won the day for their in- 
dubitably legitimate candidate, Henry of 
Navarre, in the struggle for the succession 
which followed the death of Henry III., 
and of Catharine herself in 1589, but only 
Why Queen when Henry paid the Catholics 
Elizabeth was (2° price, holding that a 
Protestant Clown was worth a Mass. 

: In England, the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, born out of wedlock in the 
eyes of every believer in the papal 
authority, was wholly dependent on the 
loyalty of her Protestant subjects, whose 
hopes were no less bound up in her, since, 
even if her legitimacy were admitted, 
the legitimate heir presumptive was the 
Catholic Queen of Scots, who was half a 
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Guise. Elizabeth’s domestic administra- 
tion was consequently emphatically Pro- 
testant ; the more so when a singularly 
injudicious papal Bull in 1570 formally 
invited English Catholics to profess loyalty 
but to compass treason. Nevertheless, 
it was her business to avoid challenging 
the direct onslaught of the papal champion 
until the outcome of a struggle could be 
anticipated with confidence. 

Hence for nearly thirty years she played 
persistently a double game, wounding 
Spain whenever the chance appeared of 
doing so unofficially, or dangling before 
France the prospect of a matrimonial 
alliance, but refusing to commit herself to 
open support either of the Huguenots in 
France or of the Protestant Netherlanders 
in their struggle to free themselves from 
the Spanish yoke. But sooner or later 
the battle with Spain was inevitable, 
apart from the religious question. 

For the spirit of adventure had taken 
hold of the seafaring population of Eng- 
land. The Italian Cabots—John and 
Sebastian—had made their voyages to 
North America in command of English 
ships, Willoughby and Chan- 


rites eat cellor had “ discovered’ Mus- 
of the Seas ©OVY when in search of a 


“North-east passage,’’ old 
William Hawkins had made the Guinea 


' voyage and visited the Brazils before 


Elizabeth was on the throne; and 
many captains were soon emulating 
their exploits, most notable among them 
being John Hawkins, who kidnapped 
negroes or bought captives from the 
native chiefs on the Guinea coast, finding 
a profitable market for the same among 
the Spaniards in America. But Spain 
was by no means disposed to let foreigners 
work their way into sharing her American 
monopoly, and strict trade regulations . 
were laid down. 

These regulations the English seamen 
ignored—partly as being in contravention 
of treaty rights, partly as having no 
better warrant than the old Bull of Pope 
Alexander VI., who had made a present to 
Portuguese and Spaniards of the New 
World, which was not histo give. In plain 
terms, international law was far too vague, 
and its sanctions far too insubstantial, to 
control the proceedings of mariners and 
adventurers on the other side of the 
ocean. If the Spaniards had a right to 
the monopoly, the English were no 
better than pirates; if they had not, the 
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‘English weré within their rights; and the 
debate could be decided.only by the effec- 
tive, if illogical, method of fighting it out. 
Therefore; while Elizabeth and Philip were 
theoretically at peace, their subjects on 
the “high seas and on the Spanish Main 
were practically at open war. 

The whole situation favoured Eliza- 
beth’s policy of deferring the collision as 
long. as. possible. A Jarge proportion of 
her subjects, and one at least of her ablest 
ministers, Francis Walsingham, were eager 
to join issue with Spain long before the 
queen or her most trusted counsellor, 
William Cecil, best known as Lord Bur- 
leigh, -were willing, partly because they 
were zealous for England to stand out 
openly as the champion of Protestantism, 
partly. because the mariners were confident 
of the.outcome of.a naval.struggle. . 

_ But Protestantism appealed to Elizabeth 
merely as.a political necessity in her own 
realms; she cared nothing about main- 
taining.it abroad except as a check upon 
the capacities of. Catholic fovernments for 
aggression. She would have preferred 
friendly relations with Spain on terms of 
The Shadow mutual accommodation, wish- 
ofaWar 108 to keep that power asa 
with Spain balance to France. The ruin of 

either France or Spain would, in 
her view, have rendered the other too 
powerful. So long as Philip found enough 
to occupy him in the Low Countries, the 
prospect of an Anglo-French alliance was a 
useful diplomatic card in reserve, but a 
dangerous one to play. In like manner, so 
long as Mary Stuart lived, it was doubtful 
whether Philip could reap much advan- 
tage from Elizabeth’s fall, since Mary’s 
accession might bring about an Anglo- 
French alliance. But when the marriage 
of Elizabeth to a French prince had finally 
become : impossible, and the tragedy of 
Fotheringay had been completed, Elizabeth 
knew that the fateful grapple with Spain 
could no longer be averted. _ 

Spain ‘herself. was a colossus far less 
powerful in. fact than in appearance. 
Philip's: father had been a’ Burgundian 
rather. than a German or a Spaniard ; 
Philip himself was a Spaniard without 


qualification.. Lord of Spain, and of the 


wealth of the Spanish “Indies,” he was 


lord. also of the Low Countries; but. the. 


lent maintenance of communications 


between Spain and the Low Countries. 


nded control of the sea.. To -all 
ce, Spain was incomparably the 
Pee un a, See 


greatest sea-power, but when she was 


‘challenged by England, the appearance 
proved to be fallacious, though this did 


not occur till Philip’s reign was far ad- 
vanced. Yet, even before that time, it was 
no easy matter to maintain a large force 
in the Netherlands; so long as this was 


necessary, Spain was grievously hampered 


in other fields of activity, and 


Mace! ends Practically it waS necessary 
a Revolt almost from Philip’s accession. 


The Spanish king was deter- 
mined to exercise despotic authority and 
to crush heresy throughout his dominions. 
The Netherlands, where the nobles and 
the cities possessed traditional liberties, 
had no mind to submit to the despotism 
of an absentee exercised through alien 
agents and supported by foreign troops. 

‘Moreover, the northern provinces which 
had adopted Calvinistic doctrines were 
prepared to do battle for their religion at 
all costs. The organisation of a constitu- 
tional opposition to an alien administra- 
tion and to religious persecution was met 
by the arrest of two of the leaders, Egmont 
and Horn, under the government of Alva, 
whom Philip had sent.to replace his own 
more,diplomatic sister, Margaret of Parma. 
The arrest was answered by a revolt, 
headed by William Prince of Orange and 
his brother, Lewis of Nassau.. Egmont 
and Horn were executed, and the revolt 
was mercilessly crushed under. the tron 
heel of Alva. There followed a tyranny 
brutal both in its intentional cruelty and 
its unintentional financial stupidity. 

In 1572 the revolt was renewed, and was 
obstinately maintained, sometimes by the 
whole of the Netherlands, sometimes by 
the northern Protestant provinces alone, 
with assistance more or less surreptitious 
but tolerably constant from England, and 
less consistently from France, which of old 
had claimed suzerainty over Flanders and 
Brabant. While the struggle was going on, 
the audacity of the English seamen reached 
its climax in Drake’s. voyage 


Drake's bd . e : . 
_ of circumnavigation and his 
Spanish = return to England in the 


Treasure 


: ‘Pelican ’’ or “ Golden Hind” 
with Spanish treasure aboard worth con- 
siderably over a million. Incidentally, 
however, Spain at the same time acquired 
additional power by the annexation of 
Portugal on the demise of her king, Henry, 


on the. plea that Philip was the legitimate 
heir through his mother. 


For more than 
half a century Portugal remained an 
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appanage of the Spanish Crown; till the 
house of Braganza succeeded in giving 
effect to its own claims, of which the legal 
superiority was indubitable. 

The assassination of William ‘‘ the 
Silent ’’ in 1584 failed to break down the 
stubborn resistance of the Protestant 
Netherlands to Spain. Anglo-Spanish an- 
The Oveen tagonisms became so acute that 
eae Elizabeth was unable longer to 
Beheaded resist the popular demand for 
an open support of the Hol- 
landers. England and Spain being openly 
at war, a live Mary Stuart was no longer 
a workable political asset. The Queen of 
Scots was beheaded; Philip resolved to 
crush Elizabeth and claim the English 
crown in virtue of his descent from John 
of Gaunt, and thus simplify the difficult 
process of crushing the Netherlands. The 
Armada sailed. Inits progress up channel 
the superiority of the English fleet was 
definitely manifested; the Armada itself 
was finally broken up in the decisive en- 
gagement off Gravelines, and its destruc- 
tion was completed by winds and waves 
in the course of its flight round Scotland. 

The naval war continued for another 
decade, but the naval supremacy of Spain 
had vanished for ever. Philip defiantly 
fitted out one fleet after another, but all 
met with disaster; and, reduced though 
his resources were, he threw himself into 
a French war instead of strengthening 
Parma m the Netherlands. When Parma 
‘died there was little doubt that the 
Hollanders would secure their inde- 
pendence, which they did practically some 
ten years and formally some fifty years 
afterwards. 

In France the war of the succession 
was terminated by the establishment of 
the Bourbon dynasty in the person of 
the quondam Huguenot Henry IV., and 
toleration was secured by the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1598. In the same year 
Philip died, to be followed to the grave 
five years later by his great 


Saree English antagonist. The suc- 
Scotiang cession of the Scots king, 


James VI., as James I. of 
England, united England and Scotland 
ander one crown, though the two countries 
retained separate legislatures and adminis- 
trations, For nearly half a century to come, 
the intervention of England in European 
politics was spasmodic and ineffective, 
almost disregarded by foreign powers, and 
.of importan@ée chiefly as producing, both 
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directly and indirectly collisions between 
the crown and parliament. In German 
the recognition of the principle that sack 
ruler should decide the religion of his own 
state had brought peace; the German 
Hapsburgs, unlike the Spanish branch, 
remained Catholic, but maintained the 
attitude of compromise. 

On the other hand, the Protestant 
states became divided into Lutheran and 
Calvinist, the two camps being in hot 
opposition to each other. But the time 
atrived when the heir to the Hapsburg 
succession and to the empire was re- 
cognised in the Archduke Ferdinand, 
who was a bigoted Catholic. The ruling 
emperor, Matthias, was king of Protestant 
Bohemia, where the crown was elective. 
The Bohemian diet was surprised into 
nominating Ferdinand as successor to 
Matthias, but an attempt was made 
to upset the election, reject Ferdinand, 
and substitute Frederic, the Calvinist 
Elector Palatine; and thus, in 1618, the 
Thirty Years’ War began. 

In effect, the war was one for the re- 
covery of Catholic ascendancy in Germany. 
Reiesiazict The European championship 
the Thirty. 0f,the Catholic cause had been 
Years’ ote . taken over from the Spanish 

by the German Hapsburg. On 
one side was ranged the German League 
of Catholic princes, of whom the moving 
spirit was Maximilian of Bavaria, sup- 
ported by Spain from the Spanish Nether- 
lands and North Italy. On the other 
side were the (rerman Calvinists, from 
whom the Lutherans of Saxony and 
Brandenburg stood aloof. Victory at 
first lay with the Catholics; by 1623 it 
looked as if German Protestantism would 
be crushed, and the allied Hapsburgs would 
be able completely to dominate Europe. 

The possibility of such a. prospect 
in 1610 had caused Henry IV. of 
France to prepare an anti-Hapsburg 
combination just before he fell under the 
dagger of an assassin. Now Richelieu 
had acquired a preponderant influence in 
France. For him, the enemy was not 
Protestantism, but the Hapsburgs, though 
within France the Huguenots were in some 
degree repressed. Richelieu now inter- 
vened, striking at the Hapsburgs in Italy” 
pact, Se a Huguenot revolt in France 
compelled him to withdraw again, he had 
given a lead to the Protestant powers ; 

enmark and Hungary were drawn into 
the German struggle on the Protestant side. - 
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At this stage—in 1626—Wallenstein 
appears, to restore the now threatened 
Imperial fortunes, but with a modified 
policy. He is the champion pamanly 
of Imperialism, with the aim of making 
the emperor master of the empire; 
playing, mutatis mutandis, a rdle analogous 
to that of Strafford in England or of 
Richelieu in France. But if the Catholic 
rinces of the empire were willing to 
be led by their nominal suzerain to the 
overthrow of Protestantism, they were by 
no means willing to be ruled autocratically 





THE WARS OF RELIGION 


leadership of his armies. When the two 
great commanders were pitted against 
each other, Gustavus lost Vis life in the 
hour of victory at Liitzen in 1632. Wallen- 
stein, now incomparably. the mightiest 
figure on the stage, meant: to follow out 
his own policy, in which religious com- 
promise was now a leading feature, 
while his own aggrandisemernt was not 
less prominent in it than his imperialism. 
But Wallenstein’s schemes were ended by 
the hands of assassins in 1634. In effect, 
the war now assumed the somewhat 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’'S DAY: THE BRITISH ‘_EMBASSY AT PARIS DURING THE MASSACRE 
From the painting by P. H. Calderon, R.A. 


by an emperor whose power rested on an 


the moment of Wallenstein’s success 


unexpected character of a struggle for 
French supremacy on the Rhine, and for 
Swedish supremacy on the Baltic. We need 
not follow its course here. Ferdinand 


Aa controlled ‘by a Bohemian upstart. 


ferdinand found himself compelled to 
“choose between him and the league. 

| A He chose the league. But again Richelieu 
™ had become active, at least diplomatically ; 
‘,and the effect of his diplomacy was to 
; bring the Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, 


died in 1637, and Richelieu in 1642; but 
France maintained the same policy under 
Mazarin, and her armies acquired an 
unprecedented ascendancy under the 
leadership of Condé and Turenne. 

into the field. The victorious advance The war was finally ‘brought to an end 
of the “Lion of the North” forced by the treaties known jointly as the Peace 
é Ferdinand ‘to recall Wallenstein to the of Westphalia in 1648. It left Sweden 
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secure in the supremacy of the Baltic, 
and France in possession of most of the 
Western Rhine provinces. Switzerland 
and Holland were formally declared in- 
dependent of the empire and of Spain 
respectively. As between Spain and France 
the contest was not terminated till ten 
years later. In Germany the prolonged 
devastation of a war, rh 
larly hideous in the brutalit 
Depepsiated by which it was distinguished, 
. left the land seriously im- 

verished and gravely depopulated. The 
Protestantiant of North Germany had 
survived the attack, and the wars of 
religion were ended. But the Catholics 
had foiled the attempt to establish im- 
perial supremacy at the price of their 
failure to establish Catholic domination. 
The Hapsburg was primus inter pares, but 
nothing more. The congeries of «German 
states was as far as ever from combining 
into a single German nation. 

In all these events, England had 
played practically no part. From 1618 
to 1628, the administration of James I. 
and Charles I. was practically in the hands 
of the incompetent favourite Buckingham, 
whose policy was guided exclusively by 
personal piques and ambitions. Every- 
thing he did was equally reckless in con- 
ception and disastrous in execution. 
Expeditions to help the Elector Palatine, 
to strike at Spain, or to help the Huguenots 
at Rochelle, were all fiascoes of the worst 
kind ; but English intervention was ended 
altogether when the duke was stabbed 
by an aggrieved and crazy fanatic. 

Under the Tudors, the crown had 
obtained complete control of administra- 
tion, with the general aquiescence of 
Parliament; while its policy was popular, 
it had been allowed to wrest the law to its 
own purposes. The Stuarts endeavoured 
to exercise in addition an effective control 
of taxation, and to override the law 
in carrying out a policy which was 
thoroughly . unpopular, with 


Germany 


Civil War the natural result that Parlia- 
in ment challenged the crown’ 
England re Ig ie 


administrative prerogatives. 
The outcome was a civil war which made 
the victorious army of the Parliament 
master of the situation. Parliament had 
played Frankenstein. The army would 
trust neither the king nor the Parliament ; 
it beheaded the one, ejected the other, and 


established a Cesar in the person of Oliver 
Cromwell. The military protectorate was 
4156 | 


an abnormal expedient for dealing with 
abnormal conditions ; utterly opposed to all 
English tradition ; triumphant, but intoler- 
able. It was doomed to pass away with its 
mighty creator. Absolutism was to make 
one more brief effort. But it was, in fact, a 
lost cause ; the ascendancy of Parliament 
was won. But while the Commonwealth 
Jasted, Europe awoke to the fact that even 
Van Tromp and De Ruyter were no more 
than a match for Robert Blake, and that 
Cromwell’s Ironsides under Turenne, as 
under Cromwell himself, were more than 
a match for the best soldiery in Europe. 
Absolutism was rejected by England. 
During the first half of the seventeenth 
century it was most decisively established 
in France. Henry IV. built up a popular 
despotism, but it was Richelieu who did 
for France what Strafford tried to do for 
England and Wallenstein for theempire. In 
England and France, however, absolutism 
had different foes. In England it was the 
traditional rights of gentry and burghers 
that were at stake; in France it was the 
claims of a feudal noblesse. In France, 
absolutism was the condition 
of a strong central govern- 
ment ; in England it was to be 
proved that the ascendancy of 
Parliament did not weaken the central 
authority. Richelieu’s task was not com- 
pleted ; in the wars of the Fronde, with which 
his successor Mazarin had to cope, the aris- 
tocracy had to be brought to submission, 
and the Paris parlement—not, like the Eng- 
lish parliament, a representative assembly, 
but a body of lawyers—made an unsuccess- 
ful bid for constitutional powers. But the 
policy of the cardinals prevailed, and when 
Mazarin died, young Louis XIV. was already 
the most absolute monarch in Europe. 
Cromwell, in 1656, had accepted the 
French proposals for alliance against Spain 
in the hope of promoting a Protestant 
League for the defence of all Protestants. 
If he had foreseen that, when he was dead, 
England would lose sight of his purpose in 
the alliance with France and that France 
would be able to use the fruits of that 
alliance and the defeat of Spain for her 
own ends, we may presume that his policy 
would have been different; it is hamdly 
safe to condemn the designs of a statesman 
because his successors were incapable of 
giving them effect. The establishment of 
a pensionary of King Louis on the throne 
of England did not fall within the scope 
of the Protector’s calculations. . . .... +2... 
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"THE age of Louis XIV., which forms the 

first subsection of our next period, 
coincides with a marked period of our own 
history. The personal rule of Louis began 
immediately before the restoration of 
Charles IIJ.; it ended immediately after 
the accession of the Elector of Hanover. 
The “ glorious Revolution ” divides it into 
two almost exactly equal halves, during the 
first of which, consciously or unconsciously, 
the English Government habitually played 
into the hands of the Grand Monarque, 
whereas during the second William III. and 
Marlborough were the protagonists in the 
resistance to his aggression. Charles II. and 
James II. were the French king’s first 
enemies ; both—the one secretly and the 
other openly—were adherents of Catholi- 
cism, and aggressive Catholicism, though 
with an element of antagonism to the 
papacy, was a part of Louis’ programme, 
and the Stuarts were quite willing to pur- 
chase freedom from parliamentary control 
at the price of subservience to France. 
The War of In England, people and parlia- 
the Spanish ment were in ignorance of these 
Succession {Undamental facts; the French 
alliance and wars with the 
Dutch were both features of the Common- 
wealth policy, which in foreign affairs was 
generally popular. Consequently, people 
and parliament acquiesced in an apparent 
continuity which was an actual reversal. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
revealed the designs of the French king ; 
the English Revolution necessitated the 
association of, English and Dutch, while 
the exiled king relied on French protection 
and support. England, it is true, was not 
enthusiasticin support of William III.’s wars 
against Louis, but apathy was converted 


into fury when Louis recognised the son of 
James II. as king of England, and the 
country flung itself into the war of the 
Spanish succession with ardour, though 


its direct interest in the actual issue was 
small. The fruits of victory which fell to 
Great Britain at the end seemed inade- 
quate; but she had suffered infinitely less 
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than any of the other belligerents, and ever 
since La Hogue, in 1692, her naval pre- 
eminence had been becoming more and 
more decisively established. Incidentally, 
also, the threat of complete separation from 
Scotland in the middle of a great war had 
forced England to assent in- 
stead to an all but complete 
union. The two countries ceased 
to be internationally distinct, 
and were merged in Great Britain—a fact 
of vital importance in the next stage 
of international rivalries. 

Although Catholic aggression, or sup- 
pression of Protestantism, was part of the 
plans of Louis, this was not distinctively the 
case during the first half of his reign ; nor 
was there even in the latter period any 
pretence that Louis was at the head of the 
Catholic states of Europe. On the con- 
trary, the papacy was in direct opposition. 
The primary objects which the French king 
had in view were the magnification of the 
monarchy in France, and the magnification 
of France in Europe. For the second pur- 
pose, the great end to be attained was the 
annexation to France of roughly the whole 
of the old heritage of Burgundy, of which 
a great part was still attached to Spain. He 
had this end in view when he married the 
eldest Spanish princess, whose half-brother 
shortly afterwards succeeded to the Spanish 
throne, while her younger half-sister was 
married to the Emperor Leopold, the head 
of the German Hapsburgs. 

The accession of Charles II. in Spain 
permitted Louis to claim the Burgundian 

rovinces for his wife, on the basis of a 
aw ehuaar gave the female children of a 
rst marriage priority over even 

=e the male children of a second 
marriage. These claims Louis 

in part made good by the 
campaigns of 1667-8. He could afford to 
pay little regard to the formation of the 
triple alliance of England, Holland, and 


Merging of 
England and 
Scotland 


‘ Sweden, which was the outcome of the 


alarm caused by his aggression, since he 


_ knew that the King of England was clever 
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The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was accompanied and followed by the cruellest religious persecution 
Europe has witnessed in modern times. These drawings of the French artist Beyer show to what extremes of 
violence the Protestants of France were subjected. Young rupuenct women were seized and taken to the Catholic 
convents, where they were stripped and flogged before imported witnesses in order to make them recant their faith. 





Groups of soldiers were detalled to occupy the houses of the Protestants by force, and were there allowed to 
conduct themselves as they pleased, ‘provided they made the life of the occupants unbearable. There was no 
ee es Le, 2 7 _t__* murder, at which they stopped, and a favourite amusement was to bind the 
master of the house toa chair, which was forced, with its occupant, over a gmat pba addr pire yf 
urging him to recant, while his Protestant Bible was thrown into the fames on which he himself was being tort 
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The homes of the Protestants were indeed turned into fields of battle between the brutal soldiers and the helpless 
inmates. One of the most ingenious systems of torture invented during the ‘‘ Dragonnades” was to wear out the 
resistance of their victims by the soldiers taking turns at the beating of drums in the bedrooms, where a Protestant 
mother might be nursing her child, and so, by their noise, to prevent her for nights on end from falling asleep, 
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Services, and meetings. could only be held in the lonely places of the moun or in the of the forests. 
When such meetings ' rised soldiers was seldom shown to the persecuted Protestants, and 
on z to eps . Such an incident is depicted in the above picture. 
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enough to circumvent his Ministers for a 
substantial consideration, and that Sweden 
also might be diplomatically detached. 
Holland itself was the next object of his 
aggression, with the additional motive 
that the Dutch Republic stood in the way 
of the development of his plans for sup- 
pressing the Huguenot religion in France. 
The House The attack was opened in 
of Orange association with England, dur- 
Restored 28 4 convenient prorogation of 
Parliament, in 1672. Holland, 
however, resisted with her traditional 
resolution. The fall of the Republican 
Government and the restoration of the 
House of Orange in the person of young 
William III. to the office of Stadtholder 
provided a leader of unsurpassed tenacity 
and shrewdness, and completely changed 
the relations of Holland and England, 
William being the nephew of Charles. 
England withdrew, and at the same time 
the powers took alarm, Catholic as well 
as Protestant. Louis found himself facing 
the prospect of a European combination. 
Turenne conducted a series of campaigns 
of extraordinary brilliancy, but his career 
was ended in 1675 by a stray bullet. 
Next year the extraordinary development 
of the French navy by Colbert was demon- 
strated. Conscious of the strain on his 
resources, however, Louis was ready for a 
peace on favourable terms, which were 
obtained at the Treaty of Nimeguen in 1678. 
But Nimeguen did not satisfy Louis. 
The audacity with which he proceeded to 
interpret treaties in his own favour could 
hardly be tolerated by the Hapsburgs, 
German or Spanish, and the diplomacy 
which had held Protestant states neutral 
in the late wars was nullified in 1685 by 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which also drove a large part of the best 
of the French industrial population into 
exile in England, Holland, and Germany. 
The Pope himself condemned the Revo- 
cation, and a a consciously and 
confidently preparing a single- 
ata handed attack hs the European 
England combination which was on the 
verge of completion, when the 
revolution in England decisively united 
the naval powers. For this Louis had 
himself to blame, since he made his first 
move by invading the Palatinate, thereby 
leaving the ruler of Holland free to go to 
assist in the expulsion of King James 
from England. By the time that Louis 
was in a positionet# turn upon Holland, 


the English crown was firmly set on the 
head of the Dutch Stadtholder, and the 
ire navy which had inflicted a disastrous 

efeat on the English fleet off Beachy 
Head was shattered at the battle of La 
Hogue in 1692. The allies, however, were 
sufficiently diverse in their aims to enable 
Louis, after holding his own but no more, 
to negotiate terms with them separately, 
which were embodied in the Treaty of 
Ryswick in 1697. 

Louis was still further from having 
achieved his ends than he had been after 
Nimeguen. But fresh opportunities were 
presented by the now acute question of the 
Spanish succession. The Spanish king was 
dying without issue: the children of his 
two sisters were also the children of Louis 
and of the Emperor Leopold respectively. 
The acquisition of the whole Spanish 
dominion by either power was manifestly 
destructive of the balance, while there had 
been formal renunciations on the part of 
both the princesses. A partition was the 
obvious course. An agreement between 
the interested parties had bestowed the 
main inheritance on a grandson of the 

emperor, the electoral Prince 
. . ay of Bavaria, who was outside the 
Mates , Austrian succession itself ; but 
s® in 1699 the prince died. King 
Charles of Spain followed suit, after naming 
Philip, a grandson of Louis, as his heir, 
though the ee had agreed upon a fresh 
partition. Louis repudiated the partition 
and accepted the will; Austria prepared 
to assert her own claims; the action of 
Holland would be largely dependent on 
England, and the action of England was 
decided by Louis’ recognition of James 
Edward Stuart as king of England, at the 
deathbed of James IJ. Once more, Europe 
was in alliance to check the aggrandisement 
of Louis. The death of William III. 
placed Marlborough at the head of thé 
combined English and Dutch forces. 

Louis sought to bring the allies to their 
knees by striking straight at Vienna; but 
the attempt was completely wrecked b 
Marlborough’s brilliant strategy, which 
united his own forces with those of 
Prince Eugene and shattered the French 
and the Bavarians, whose prince had joined 
Louis, at Blenheim. Year by year, in a 
series of skilful campaigns, the French 
king’s conquests in the Spanish Nether- 
Jands were wrested from him; but a 
turn in domestic politics placed the 
Tory peace party in power in England. 
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Twice in the course of the war Louis 
had been ready to make peace on terms 
which would. have fully satisfied even 
William of Orange, had he been alive. 
But those terms had been rejected, and 
now the practical defection of England 
secured him very much more favourable 
conditions, under the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. The Spanish Netherlands 


oo were transferred to Austria, 
the Wara but a Bourbon sat on the 
Spanish as well as on the French 
throne, and Italy was roughly divided 


between Hapsburgs and Bourbons. To 
Britain the most material gain was that 
Louis was unable tc intervene on behalf of 
the Stuarts when Queen Anne died, and 
a coup d’état secured the Hanoverian 
succession. 

In spite of the disasters of the War of 
the Spanish succession, Louis left France 
with her borders greatly extended, her 
frontier strengthened, and dynastically 
‘in close association with Spain, which was 
now definitely severed from the Hapsburg 
connection. Moreover, the power of the 
crown was practically unchecked. On the 
other hand, the tremendous series of wars 
had exhausted the resources of France, 


and her industrial population had been 


depleted by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. The bourgeoisie was excluded 
from all share in the government; the 
peasantry, crushed by taxation, were at 
the mercy of the lords of the soil, and the 
lords of the soil themselves were under- 
going a process of rapid degeneration, 
which was hastened under the regency 
which followed the death of the old 
king, whose heir was a sickly child. 

The possibility that the King of Spain 
might after all claim the succession to 
the French throne, which he had renounced, 
threw the French government into tem- 
porary alliance with the“British govern- 
ment for the maintenance in both countries 
of the succession as laid down in the Treaty 


of Utrecht. For a time 
eg hrbey Sige the disturbing factor in 
Europe was to be found in 


Ecropean Politics 11. jealousies of Austria 


and Spain under her new dynasty, and in 
the ambitions of the Spanish queen-con- 
sort, the Italian Elizabeth Farnese, for the 
advancement of her own children, whose 
succession to the Spanish throne was 
blocked by the offspring of Philip’s first 
wife. The prospect of a disputed French 
saccession waned wih the marriage of 
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you uis XV., and thus cleared the 
way for a “family compact ” between the 
Bourbon dynasties for the aggrandisement 
of the Bourbons and the humiliation of 
the Hapsburgs and of Great Britain. 

The .compact, which was a secret one, 
made’ in 1733, did not precipitate war ; 
for the French Minister, Fleury, was quite 
aware that much recuperation was neces- 
sary for France before she could plunge into 
a great war with Spain for her ally. The 
English Minister, Walpole, was equally 
anxious to avoid the arbitrament of arms, 
though he had information of the hostile 
designs. Both sides meant to achieve their 
respective ends by diplomatic methods. 
But the control was taken out of the hands 
of Fleury and Walpole by events which 
proved too strong for them. Commercial 
friction in the Spanish-American seas 
was exasperating popular feeling in both 
ep and England, while the approach 
of a question of succession was exposing 
Austria to attack at the hands of any power 
which saw a prospect of porns by her 
dismemberment. Charles VI., emperor and 
head of the Hapsburgs, ruled over a group 
of states which did not eee a single 
War Between Common law of succession ; 
Mae ™ in some cases the title of his 
and Britain G2Ughter Maria Theresa was 

good, in others it was at best 
doubtful. Charles obtained from most of 
the powers a guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, or decree declaring Maria Theresa 
heir to the whole; but such promises 
usually provide loopholes of escape which 
a diplomatic conscience finds quite large 
enough. 

Thus, in 1739, Walpole’s hand was 
forced by a nation infuriated by tales of 
the high-handed doings of the Spaniards, 
and war was declared between Spain and 
Great Britain. Immediately afterwards 
Charles VI. died; the Bavarian Elector 
put forward claims against Maria Theresa ; 
Frederic of Prussia started a general 
conflagration by occupying Silesia with an 
army. Every power found itself with 
something at stake, or hoped to snatch 
something out of the turmoil, and all 
Western Europe was very soon involved 
in the War of the Austrian Succession. 

The factor on which the world had not 
reckoned was Prussia. In the past, the 
Elector of Brandenburg had stood on a par 
with other princes of the empire. In the 

irty. Years War, Brandenburg had 
done its best, to remain neutral, and had 
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never assumed anything approaching. a 
leading position. In the second half of the 
century, however, the ‘‘ Great Elector ’— 
an astute politician and skilful soldier— 
had played his part with a consistent 
determination to strengthen the Electorate, 
making and ingens alliances, fighting 
or refusing to fight, with most advantageous 
Breicic oe results to himself and little re- 
a First-Class 82° for moral considerations. 
Pewse His successor did little beyond 
_ ., achieving the status of King 
of Prussia; but Frederic William, who 
followed him, devoted himself to the 
organisation of his state and its army in 
a fashion which excited some derision ; 
which derision his son, Frederic IJ., the 
Great, promptly showed on his accession 
in 1740 to have been very much misplaced. 
The War of the Austrian Succession, 
which ended with the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, established the position 
of Prussia as a first-class power, while it 
confirmed the descent of Spain into the 
second class. Holland and Sweden had 
almost ceased to count. It left Maria 
Theresa in undisputed possession of her 
Hapsburg heritage except for the cession 
of Silesia to Frederic. It also left her 
husband, Francis of Lorraine, emperor ; 
in effect the Hapsburgs were, relatively. 
to the Bourbons, stronger at the end than 
at the beginning. Great Britain had lost 
nothing and gained nothing, except, in- 
cidentally, freedom from the alarm of 
Jacobitism, which had been finally broken 
on the fields of Culloden. But the rise of 
Prussia had decisively changed the whole 
favourite diplomatic problem of the bal- 
ance of power ; an Austrian domination of 
Central Europe was less to be feared than 
the activities of the Prussian king, who had 
moreover succeeded in making himself 
personally obnoxious to Maria Theresa, to 
the Russian Tsarina, and to the French 
king’s mistress, Mme. de Pompadour. In 
the next European war, the rivalry of Bour- 
bons and Hapsburgs, which had 
Circle C88 an unfailing factor in every 
of Foes Combination for a century and 
a. half, disappeared altogether. 
Before the Seven Years War broke out, 
in 1756, the one definite certainty was 
that France and Great Britain would fight, 
and that Austria and Prussia would fight. 
How the antagonists would pair off was 
uncertain till the last moment. That war 
in fact resolved itself into a desperate 
struggle for life <q the part of i 
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Prussia’s 


against a circle of foes, and a struggle for 
trans-oceanic empire between France 
Great Britain. 1t was almost an accident 
that Great Britain and Prussia were ranged 
on the same side. Some British and 
Hanoverian troops and large British sub- 
sidies enabled Frederic to hold his own 
in a contest numerically most unequal on 
land, and left Great Britain free to devote 
the whole of her real energies to the naval 
and colonial struggle, in which she was 
completely triumphant. France, wholly 
misapprehending the conditions, wasted 
blood and treasure on the Rhine and the 
Weser, while her fleet was wiped off the 
seas and her effective foothold in America 
and India was finally cut away, 

For a century and a half England had 
been developing colonies along the sea- 
board of North America from Florida to 
Acadia. For a somewhat shorter period 
France had been developing colonies on 
the north and on the south of the British. 
British expansion would necessarily work 
westwards; French expansion would 
necessarily work south from Canada and 
north from Louisiana, blocking British 
expansion altogether. No compromise was 


possible. The future mani- 
the Geacnat’ festly lay with the power 
Naval Power “H0se maritime supremacy 


should enable her best to 


»- maintain communications with her colonies. 


Similarly for a century and a half an English 
company had been developing trade with 
India, and for half the time a French. com- 
pany had been doing likewise. In India, 
as in America, a stage had been reached 
in which the virtual elimination of either 
English or French had become inevitable. 

In 1744 Dupleix had begun the attempt 
to eliminate the British. Checked by the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the contest had . 
taken a new character, the rival companies 
taking the field as supporters of rival native 
dynasties, while in America the rival 
colonists were in collision. In India, as in 
America, naval supremacy was the con- 
dition of success. The insular position of 
England had necessitated the continuous 
development of her fleets ; the continental. 
position of France had absorbed her 
mainly in the development of armies. 
Colbert alone of French statesmen had 
turned his eyes to the ocean rather than 
to the Rhine. Hence when the struggle 


_ came it was France that was eliminated. 
In India the British were left without | 


European rivals to complicate their, 
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relations with native powers; in North 
America they held the field, though the 
outcome of the victory was to bea cleavage 
of the race. 

The security of Prussia and the expan- 
sion of Britain were established by the 
Treaties of Paris and Hubertsburg in 1763. 
Spain had gained nothing by a belated 
intervention when the war was drawing to 
a close. After the peace, the German 
sovereigns were engaged mainly 
on the organisation of their 
own states ; their foreign policy 
was concerned with the East 
rather than the West, with Russia, Poland 
and Turkey, rather than with France and 
Great Britain. The western powers looked 
on at the partition of Poland between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia in 1772. 
Great Britain embroiled herself in a dis- 
pute with her American colonies, upon 
whom she made demands, which were in 
themselves justifiable both technically 
and morally, in a manner which was 
peculiarly irritating and which set at 
nought more than one of the fundamental 
doctrines on which the constitution rested. 

The result was first acute friction, 
then unsuccessful attempts at coercion, 
then point-blank defiance and ‘open 
hostilities. The colonies which had 
hitherto studiously professed loyalty soon 
changed their attitude and fought avow- 
edly for complete independence. France 
found the opportunity of revenge for 
which she had been waiting fifteen years. 
She had awakened to the fact that the 
disasters of the Seven Years War were 
due to the maritime superiority of the 
British ; she had been resolutely recon- 
structing her navy, and her intervention 


Britain’s 
Difficulties 
in America 





b 


on behalf of the colonies showed that 
Great Britain was no longer the irresist- 
ible mistress of the seas. 

But although the old family compact 
reappeared, and Spain joined in, and the 
French fleets secured the American victory, 
the effect was to concentrate British 
energies on the renewed struggle with the 
Bourbons; the tottering naval supre- 
macy of the islanders asserted itself once 
more. The Peace of Versailles, which 
closed the war in 1783, left Britain shorn 
of half her empire, but it had passed nut 
to the Bourbons but to an independent 
nation of British race, and Britain was 
still the Queen of the Seas. Meanwhile 
the territorial dominion which Clive had 
won in Bengal while the Seven Years War’ 
was raging, was confirmed by the able 
administration of Warren Hastings. 

Great Britain had become definitely one 
of the powers in India, and it was svon to 
become evident that she must either 
cease to be so altogether or compel her 
position to be recognised as paramount. 
But in France the cataclysm was approach- 


Emergence 8: The system of govern- 
of es ment was rotten. To the world 
Republic France displayed a brilliant 


and extravagant court and a 
noblesse incomparably the most polished 
in the world. Below there was a populace 
savage with oppression, gaunt with starva- 
tion. The stage had been passed when 
the situation might have been saved by 
level-headed moderation and relief of the 
ghastly burden of taxation. The flood- 
gates were opened; the deluge swept 
over France, whirling down the crown and 
the noblesse, and the Republic emerged. 
ARTHUR D, INNES 
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"THE first step towards the expansion 

of England overseas originated 
from a desire to share in the rich trade 
of the East. For centuries the Genoese, 
and later the Venetians, had eon 
guarded the Levant trade by whic 
the gems and spices and rich stuffs 
of Persia and India reached Europe. 
Across the gate of Asia stood the Moslem, 
and at the age when the western world 
was growing rich and refined it had to 
pay two sets of greedy middlemen heavy 
toll upon all its luxuries. 

It was fitting that the first attempt 
to break the Mediterranean monopoly 
should come from an Atlantic people, 
because it heralded the permanent 
shifting of the centre of empire and 
commerce from the inland sea, that had 
been its seat for thousands of years, to 
the Atlantic and the northern channels. 
Vessels depending mainly upon oar pro- 
pulsion had sufficed for the Mediter- 
ranean. The Portuguese Prince Henry, 
early in the fifteenth century, saw the 
need of another type of craft if the 
Atlantic peoples were to have their share 
of the world’s wealth. For many years 
all the skill of Europe was at his com- 
mand, and the invention of the caravel, a 
sailing boat of long sea duration and good 
carrying capacity, made the dream of 
far ocean travel realisable. 

Thenceforward for forty years barely 
a year passed that did not carry the 


Portuguese further and further down 
the African coast, groping their way to 
India, until Vasco da Gama triumphed 
in 1498, and the traffic of the t 
gradually changed its centre of gravity 
Another 


from the Levant to Lisbon. 
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dreamer, still greater than Prince Henry, 
groped for Asia by sailing west, and 
accidentally endowed Spain with her 
great colonial empire in South America. 

The English West Countrymen, accus- 
tomed to rude seas, had themselves 
evolved a staunch ocean-going boat, and 
bettered it from the Portuguese lessons; 
and so, in 1497, the Cabots sailed from 
Bristol to give England a share, as they 
hoped, of the wealth of Asia by the 
western route. Nothing much came of 
it, but Henry VIII., having shaken off the 

‘oke of Rome, was as earnest as the 

ortuguese prince had been in improving 
the type of sea-going boats. Under his 
care, the English ships assumed a form 
whose stability, capacity, speed and 
handiness enabled the sea dogs of Devon 
to laugh to scorn all the mariners that 
sailed the seas, and, when the time came, 
to establish under Elizabeth their supre- 
macy upon the main, which was the first 
necessity for colonial. expansion. 

The new sense of national potency 
fostered by Elizabeth rebelled gainst the 
claims of Spain to monopolise American 
trade. Englishmen were burning with 
@ new patriotism; new wants were 
growing up in all classes, and money 
was needful to an extent that it had 
never been before, while the abandon- 
ment of the fasts of the Romish Church 
had thrown many bold fishermen out of 
employment. , with their lives in 
their hands, and knowing the risk they 
ran, Hawkins first in 1562, and after- 
wards Drake and a host of others, 
began trading in America, and ended by 
sack, pillage, and piracy, which nearly 
harried Spanish shipping off theseas. In 
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the process the English sailors gained the 
knowledge that no other craft afloat 
could cope with theirs, and that from 
Spaniards they had nought to fear. 

Drake’s pretence of colonisation was 
of the slightest; but there were other 
merchant seamen in England who 
yearned for legitimate trade, and the aim 
of these men was still to reach the golden 
East by sailing north-west. The quest 
for gold had to be held out as a bait to 
the adventurers, but when Humphrey 
Gilbert, always with the north-west 
passage in view, in 1574 petitioned for 
a charter from Elizabeth to discover 
new lands it was avowedly for the 
purpose of founding a half-way colony 
on ‘sundry rich and unknown lands 
fatally, and it seemeth by God’s provi- 
dence, reserved for England.” In 1578 
the charter was granted, and when, in 
1583, the expedition sailed, it was with an 
elaborate plan of government, devised to 
establish on the American coast another 
England, where Catholics and Protestants 
might dwell together in amity. 

Upon Newfoundland the colony was 
proclaimed, but-all went awry. The 
climate was bad, the men lost heart, 
and gallant Gilbert was drowned in his 
tiny ten-ton boat. His dream of finding 
the north-west passage to Asia was taken 
up by his brother Adrian, by Frobisher, 
by Hudson, and a host of others; but to 
Raleigh must be given the glory of 
having conceived a colonia] Britain, to be 
founded in America, apart from any 
dreams of tapping the trade of the 
East by way.of the western continent. 

In 1584, Raleigh obtained his charter 
to “discover and enjoy for ever 





barbarous lands to be held by homage 
from the sovereign cf England, the 
inhabitants to be ruled by English law 
and to enjoy the privileges of free 
Englishmen.” The new colony was 
intended, we are told, not only to extend 
and enrich English commerce, but to 
“find employment for those needy 
people who trouble the Commonwealth 
at home.” It was to be an agricultural 
colony, and on the island of Wokoken, 
in June, 1585, the English possession of 
Virginia was formally established. Failure 
again attended the experiment. Again 
and again Raleigh tried to establish his 
colony of Virginia, while occupied with his 
dream of finding and making English 
the land of El Dorado on the Orinoco. 

~ Sometimes success seemed to promise 
in Virginia, but disaster came at last: 
the settlers, 89 men and 17 women, who 
were left by Governor White on the 
colony in 1587, were all lost, and the 
colony apparently died. ‘I shall yet live 
to see it an English nation,’”’ prophesied 
Raleigh, when bis own star was on the 
wane. And he was right, though he 
was ruined and in prison when Eliza- 
beth’s unworthy successor gave, in 1606, 
a new charter to others for the Virginia 
colony. On the James River the new 
settlement aruse; the colonists were 
mostly idlers and wastrels, and disaster 
again seemed imminent when Captain 
John Smith emerged, and with an iron 
hand made men work, while his stout 
heart inspired them with cheer and hope. 
From that day there was no turning 
back. The vast continent became English 
in tongue and tradition, and the colonial 
empire of Britain was established. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
EMPIRE AND EUROPE 
AND THE HOUR OF THE REFORMATION 


OWEVER cheerless was the form of the 
political and national life of western 
continental Europe in the fifteenth century, 
however miserable the condition of the 
people, and however hopeless the future 
seemed, still it is incontestable that during 
that century a number of phenomena can 
be traced which we may regard as the first 
steps toward what we call modern pro- 
gress. The progress of that century of 
growth cannot be comprehended as a 
unity; it is twofold, and shows often 
by the side of the old rural conditions, 
which were not only non-progressive but 
became daily more and more intolerable, 
an active civic life which strives to meet 
In every respect the demands of the age. 
The picture of a West German town 
between 1400 and 1500—apart from the 
maritime districts on the Baltic—embodies 
all the achievements of progress at that 
time, although from a modern standpoint 
much seems wanting. We have seen the 
political importance, since the fourteenth 
century, of the towns with a few thousand 
inhabitants. But inside the city walls, 
Giraias and in their immediate 
in the Fiftesats Vicinity, the buildings and 
Century other constructions ex- 
iaeinag tata pte 
re t —-that 
firm foundation for a political existence, a 
vigorous community with rich sources of 
wealth, he streets, it aie ay mostly 
narrow , the houses 
chiefly of wood wile almost every burgher 
‘kept his cattle house, and the herd of 
way. driven ‘every morning 


by the town herdsmen to the pasture- 
ground formed an inevitable part of 
city life. In Frankfort-on-Main it was 
unlawful after 1481 to keep swine in 
the Altstadt, but in the Neustadt and in 
Sachsenhausen this custom remained as a 
matter of course. It was only in 1654, 
after a corresponding attempt in 1556 
The Homes had failed, that the swine-pens 
of the Rich 12 the inner town were pulled 
Germang GOWN at Leipzig. The rich 
burghers, who occasionally took . 
part in the great trading companies, were 
conspicuously wealthy landowners, and had 
their extensive courtyards with large barns 
inside the town walls. The most opulent 
of them owned those splendid patrician 
houses which we admire even to-day. 

But even in the older towns most houses 
of the fifteenth century have disappeared ; 
only here and there a building with open 
timber-work and overhanging storeys, as 
in Bacharach or Miltenburg, reminds us 
of the style of architecture then customar 
in the houses of burghers. The great bul 
of the inferior population, who lived on 
mendicancy or got a livelihood by the 
exercise of the inferior industries, usually 
inhabited squalid hovels in the Neustadt ; 
the town wall was often the only sup- 

rt for ‘these wretched buildings. e. 
internal fitti of the houses, even. 
among the wealthy population, were very 
defective according to modern ideas; 
pried since Gothic was as little suit- 
able for the petty details of objects of. 
luxury, as it was beady adapted for _ 
the building of churches and town halls. It 
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was the influence of the Renaissance which 
added so much to the comfort of the house. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
saw the building of those Gothic town 
churches and town halls which have often 
served their original purposes even to the 
present day. The power and pros- 
perity of the towns find their best ex- 
CG .. pression in them and in the 
Sccial {0Ftifications with their strong 
System ‘COWES and gateways. Every pic- 
ture of a town of the sixteenth 
or later century, which illustrates the 
conclusion of the outward development, 
shows conspicuously these erections for 
the protection and honour of the town. 
The town did many things which in our 
time are done by the state. Social 
problems were taken up by town ad- 
ministration or the corresponding muni- 
cipal organisation. The regulation of 
trade was the concern of the guilds in 
agreement with the council, the care of 
the poor belonged to the Church, while 
the council looked after the protection 
of the town walls and the regular system 
of fire brigades ;. but that department was 
organised according to guilds and trades. 
he council, mindful of its- social 
duties, superintended the filling of the 
municipal granaries, in order to have 
supplies to draw upon in years of scarcity. 
’ Such storehouses were erected in almost 
every town during the fifteenth century. 
On the other side, there were tariffs for the 
sale of all wares, high enough to enable 
every artisan to make a good livelihood, 
and to give the purchaser a guarantee 
for the quality of the wares. © Natural 
competition was diligently discouraged 
since, except at market times, goods 
from foreign spheres could be imported and 
sold only under onerous conditions. 
The town was also the greatest capitalist ; 
‘as a seller of annuities on lives and in- 
heritances it was a banker, and enjoyed 


unlimited credit. Thus, it obtained in. 


return means for the construc- 


ee tion of fortifications or for the. 
Taxation 2 Quisition of sovereign rights 
' from the hand of an im- 


pecunious prince. Since the municipal 


offices were mostly honorary, the govern- 


ment cost little; for this reason, too, the - 


direct taxes. were very. .™moderate, since 


the taxes on commodities were profitable, 
especially the excise, which the princes 


allowed the town councillors to levy, first 
for a limited periodand then permanently. 
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Except a low hearth tax, which was payable 
by every householder, the proper subject 
of taxation was thought to be the excess 
which the individual had beyond what 
was required for a decent livelihood. There- 
fore, it was only about 1500 that an income 
tax was decided upon; while always up 
to that time, and often later, a property 
tax to suit different cases was usual. 

The development of the towns followed 
these paths even in the first half of the 
sixteenth oy But soon after 1550 
the previously flourishing towns felt the 
consequences of the great economic revo- 
lution which the discovery of the sea 
route to India caused. After the towns 
by their attitude in the Schmalcaldic war 
had incurred the disfavour of the em- 
peror as well as of the princes, their 
political importance was ended. Both 
facts worked together and produced first 
a cessation and then a clear retrogression 
in the power of the towns. It was finally 
an event of no importance when in the 
Peace of Westphalia all the imperial towns 
were given the full rights .of imperial 
states, a A Sa which had not a 

disput since 1489. e 
rojas of Cetman princes, at the end 
the Princes ©! the Middle Ages, were the 

- @mbodiment: of the. second 
economically and socially effective power ; 
it was the person of the prince, with 
his court ceremony, his courtiers, and 
princely servants, who was the supporter 
of this power, and not the territory. 

His relations to the district were based 
on private rights; any co- 


way representatives of the country, -but 


‘merely poe of their own interests, 
y reluctantl 


was 0 granted, and, as 
soon as conditions allowed, was restricted 
and in many cases finally put aside. — 
Politically, the princes gained in influence 


‘the more the towns sank into the back-. 
ground; economically, they strengthened 
‘themselves Py the conquest of towns here 


and there and by the greater use made of 


‘those towns already subject to them. 


_ The secularisation of Church property, 
asa Dhnee Snuces of the. Reformation in 
Centraland Eastern Germany, considerably - 
increased the extent: of the. property held _ 

the territorial lords. - Ho connec-~ 
tions of the. rty. . 

of the state. and the ecacaions A tks - 
prince made a ation. of the tivo im-, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 


the sixteenth century did the constitutional 
idea of the relations between the prince on 
the one side, and the territory and the 
subjects on the other, gain any ground. 
The last stage in the development was thus 
reached, so that the German monarchy 
became constitutionally obsolete ; and in 
the Peace of Westphalia it was possible 
to proclaim the sovereignty of the 
princes, although “ without prejudice to 
the empire.”’ 

Even in the age of the Reformation the 
princes constituted no separate power. 
In place of the old rivalry between 


princes and towns there came the new 


1 at 
ta 
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postthins anova tie town ef Geeroome Although 
- Opposition between Catholic and Protes- 
tant princes—the opposition from which 
political questions were now treated, and 
which, in certain cases, drove individual 
princes into alliances with foreign powers 
of the same -creed. The power of the 
princes grew int spite of all confusion and 
distress; they became conscious of their 
, in happier times after the 
gteat war lived for the le, so as to 
raise ir economic ition. It‘ is 
through them that the modern state has 
become what: it is. All that the in- 
dividual princes did in the cause of 
Progress, although, primatily for their own 
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private ends, has been fruitful for the 
whole nation. The universities were 

imarily abt institutions established 
2 them for the extension of scientific 
activity. The faculty of jurisprudence 
served them for the training of their 
officials, and only gradually was formed 
the modern provincial university in which 
merely the highest honorary post under 
various titles is reserved for the ruling 
prince. 

The numerous castles, dating from the 
Middle Ages, which at the present day 
as state property afford quarters for 
judicial and administrative authorities 








‘HE MAGNIFICENT HEIDELBERG CASTLE AS IT WAS IN 1620 


Renaissance that of Heidel the most magnificen 
red Rees aharearde dearoyed by fire, much of its grandeur 
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were founded or acquired by princes, and 
many gems of secular architecture are due 
to them. The most magnificent pile 
among the castles of the Renaissance was 
that of Heidelberg before its destruction. 
But the palace of the Elector Maximilian 
at Munich, with its Italian style, and the 
castle of the Dukes of Wiirtemberg at 
Stuttgart vie in artistic beauty with the 

tic building on the Neckar. Such 
A ea imply an advance in technique 
and an increasing number of able master 
workmen, as well as the accumulation of 


é capital in the hands of the rei 
: ene ft gradually became pessibls for 
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the princes to live permanently in one 
place, to create for themselves a royal 
residence, and. as the next step, to adorn 
this place artistically. But even this 
preliminary condition required consider- 
able wealth and a strict organisation, 
which had to furnish the means for 
keeping up a court, and for the first 
time was able to supply the 
residence with all that was 
required. Money becomes, for 
the first time in the develop- 
‘ment of Germany, the all-important 
power in the towns during the fifteenth 
century, and in the hands of the princes 
during the sixteenth. 

Capital produces economic indepen- 
dence, and under the influence of its power 
the social life is freed from the narrow 
fetters of tradition. The consciousness of 
economic freedom is the necessary postulate 
for every deeper intellectual movement, but 
in the beginning it leads to the greatest 
conceivable recklessness, which would 
seem little fitted to spiritualise existence. 
And yet that consciousness of outward 
freedom which is stamped on it is the first 
step towards the individualism which 
characterises the age of the Reformation. 
It helps to prepare the soil for the recep- 
tion of the peculiarly individualist teaching 
of the Renaissance. 

It is no accident that Luther’s teaching 
found its most intelligent hearers among 
the burghers of the towns and the princes 
in their own persons together with their 
court, while the peasant, without any 
knowledge of what economic freedom 
might be, misunderstood the monk and 
formed for himself a picture of liberty 
which closely resembled lawlessness. 
Even before the Renaissance was felt on 
German soil, the awakening naturalism, 
which represents the artistic individualism, 
had shown itself in Flanders, where the 
towns earliest attained an economic 
prosperity, first in the plastic arts, and then 

in painting. After the third 


Money’s Place 
in National 
Development 


a ee decade: of the fifteenth 
in Germany century splendid easel pic- 


tures were produced by the 
“painters Hubert and Jan van Eyck. In 
‘ scientific thought scholasticism still served 
as the only means of mastering knowledge. 
The Renaissance indeed increased the 
materials for knowledge, and gave science 
itself an independent existence in Germany 

the side of art. But in the realm of 

ught scholasticign asserted itself until 
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far into the seventeenth century, when it 
was replaced, somewhat belated, by the 
empirico-scientific method of judging the 
outer world by a mode of thought which 
corresponded to the artistic naturalism 
and was as unsatisfactory as the system 
which it so proudly displaced. 

In Germany was discovered that art 
which more ia any other provides tlie 
means for communicating to every 
member of a nation a certain measure of 
intellectual culture—the art of printing. 
This art first rendered possible the dis- 
tribution of literary productions in a 
hitherto inconceivable abundance and 
variety, as well as the development of a 
comprehensive system of instruction. Its 
home was on the Rhine, the German high 
road of civilisation, where the Main 
divides the district of the Upper Rhine 
from the lands of the Middle Rhine, at 
Mainz. For although Gutenberg, driven 
from his home, made his first suc- 
cessful attempts between 1440 and 1450 
at Strasburg, yet the first employers of 
the great invention, Fust and Schoffer, 
were settled at Mainz. The preliminary 
stage to printing was the 


se Peer of 8taPhic process of multiplying 
Printing copies of woodcuts and en- 


gravings, which, although long 
known, had been employed on a large 
scale only since the beginning of the 


fifteenth century ; the first dated wood- 


cut is from the year 1423. 

Gutenberg’s :mportant discovery con- 
sisted in the movability of the letters, which 
could be used in any combination. But 
wood, which, on the analogy of the wood- 


cut, was at first used for the types, did not 


meet the requirements of printing any more 
thansoft lead. Gutenberg, therefore, hav- 
ing returned to his native town, associated 
himself with Johann Fust, whose partner, 
Peter Schéffer, discovered a _ metallic 
mixture which wore well as material for 
types. This Fust, often confounded in 
hat with Dr. Faust, the professor of the 
black arts, was for more than 300 years 
considered to be the original inventor of 

rinting, until gradually the name of Guten- 

rg has regained its honourable place. 

e new art was used for the first time 
to influence the masses in the dispute for 
the bishopric of Mainz between Diether 
of Isenburg and Adolphus of Nassau. 
Innumerable fiy-sheets served the same 
purpose before and during the Reformation 
on all more important issues. The first 
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printed book, a complete Latin Bible, 
appeared about 1455. The shape of the 
letters directly depended on the types 
used at that time in neatly written copies 
of books. The old prints, called ‘ incun: 
abula,” show almost throughout red orna- 
mentations by the side of the black letters. 
The initials are usually most artistically 
designed and not infrequently adorned 
with pictorial representations like the 
old manuscripts. The two alphabets, 
the Latin and the German, or black-letter, 
have been developed side by'side out of 
those letters by continual change of shape. 
The new industry had been at first 
carried on secretly, but after the capture of 
Mainz by Adolphus of Nassau in 1462 
the workshop was | e 
broken up, and the 
workmen were dis- 
persed over the world 
and their art dis- 
seminated. As early 
as 1472 the rector of 
the Paris University, 
William Fichet, 
praised in eloquent 
words the discoverer 
of printing as the 
promoter of know- 
ledge, and the 5 





Humanist, Conrad # 
Celtes, placed this ao 
invention above all ie 
the achievements of Seryp, 
the ancients. 


It Ty 
spread with incon-. 

ceivable rapidity over 
cvery country, 
proof that the dis- 


urgently ielt want. It is hardly to be 
assumed that we possess information as 
to the establishment of printing-presses 
everywhere. It is certain that the art 
was introduced into the Italian convent of 
Subiaco in 1464, into Rome in 1467, 
into Venice and Milan in 1469. Paris 
followed in 1470, Louvain, Utrecht, and 
=e hie In 1473, and in 1474, Basle, which 
alterwards took a Bee position as a 
home of printing ; Valencia, Barcelona, and 
London in -1474,-Stockholm in 1483, and 
Moscow not before 1563. In Italy 

drea de’ Bussi did good service before 
1475 in advancing the art ; he introduced 
the prints of the Germans Pannartz and 
Schweinheim, while he composed letters 
of deditation to the Pope. But it was 
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the Germans who, almost everywhere, 
appeared as the first printers. Johann 
von Speier was the first printer in 
Venice, where soon a fifth of all the 
printing-presses were to be found. It 
was quite natural that in Italy, a country 
so enriched by capital, printing should 
be eagerly taken up, and there, indeed, 
no time was lost in printing the classics, 
while in Germany the national literatute 
had the preference at first. 

The new products, the ‘‘ books,” which 
were bound and made ready for use in 
the printing-press itself, were issued and 
dispersed by a multitude of travelling 
booksellers, or ‘‘colporteurs,” through 
every land. Such a ‘“colporteur” is 
~~ proved to have visited 
remote Hermannstadt 
in Transylvania as 
early as 1506. All 
printed matter was 
as free as the air; 
_ there was no idea of 

the rights of intellec- 

tual ownership. A 

book that held out 

any promise of 
profitable returns was 
reprinted by every 
printer who chose. 

Many a publisher and 

author who had 

devoted the labour 
= of years to a work 

a was thus defrauded of 
ane their property, until, 
at the opening of 





a GUTENBERG, THE INVENTOR OF PRINTING thesixteenthcentury, 
To Johannes Gutenberg, born at Mainz about 1400, belongs 

the honour of inventing the art of printing, and th 
covery supplied an _ becoming one of the great benefactors of the human race. for 


&* it became more usual 
emperors and 
princes to bestow privileges in books. 

A slight improvement was thus intro- 
duced, in so far as unauthorised reprints 
of such privileged books were not per- 
mitted to be sold at the most important 
book-marts, especially at Frankfort, and 
afterwards at Leipzig. But for a long time. 
after, and,'in fact, until late in the 
nineteenth century, publishers and authors. 
have had to complain bitterly of literary 
piracy. Luther was, in fact, benefited 

y this copying, for his writings were thus . 
frequently reprinted and circulated in 
countl4ss volumes, though often in very 
defective editions. 

But what suited the age of Luther 
scarcely suited the age of Goethe. 
Incidentally, however ‘important the 

ey 4173 
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technical invention was for the multifold 
reproduction of writing by printing, we 
must not ignore the fact that the rapid 
spread and growth of the industry became 


possible only through the accumulation * 


of capital in the towns. With the art 
of printing the fundamental economico- 
technical idea of a wholesale manufacture, 
for which considerable capital 


apa is essential, was for the first time 
Prosceis revealed to the world. It was 


the working capital that first 
rendered possible printing, which is in its 
nature no handicraft, but a business. 

The same progress is noticeable during 
the fifteenth century in quite a different 
field of human activity—namely, in the 
conduct of war. The influence of capital 
is felt here also, through the more general 
employment of firearms. It 1s hard to say 
how far this is the cause of the introduc- 
tion of paid armies, and how far social 
causes, such as the existence to hand of an 
urban and rural proletariat and the de- 
creasing effectiveness of the nobility, led 
to this result. But the new arm, at any 
rate, favoured the progress. It is cer- 
tainly the most striking phenomenon in 
the revolution of the military profession. 

There is no talk of an “invention” of 
gunpowder as of printing. In 1324 the 
town of Metz employed cannons, and the 
English used them in the battle of Crecy, in 
1346. But the Arabs of Spain had known 
them still earlier. Berthold Schwarz, who 
studied alchemy in the fourteenth century, 
and is expressly designated as the inventor 
of powder by Sebastian Frank, the historian 
and cosmographer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, may perhaps have newly discovered 
its manufacture or have perfected it; we 
have no details on the subject. The new 
arm has no importance in the warfare of the 
fourteenth century. Not until the second 
half of the fifteenth century, especially 
under Maximilian, who interested himself 
much in artillery, can firearms be said to 
Maximilian’s 02V¢ been introduced into the 
Failure army, while their use for 
asa General SPOtting and target shooting 
was not general until much 
later, clearly on account of the great cost 
for individuals. 

Maximilian was, on the whole, unfortu- 
nate as a general, but his ill success was 
due more to his wavering policy and his 
unstable nature than to mistakes in 
strategy. Indeed, he distinctly improved 
the art of war, chiefly by organising the 
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artillery in connection with the older arms 
of the service. After the army of knights 
had fallen at Sempach before the spears 
of the peasants, and the social foundations 
of the feudal army disappeared more and 
more with the impoverishment of the 
nobles, some compensation had to be 
obtained, and this consisted in an infantry 
serving for pay. The cavalry still carried 
great weight, but the lighter armour intro- 
duced by Maximilian enabled them to take 
part in fighting on foot without sacrificing 
their greater mobility. All fighting men 
under Maximilian served for pay, which 
amounted to ten florins monthly for the 
cavalrymen and four for the foot-soldier, 
out of which he had to feed himself. The 
king’s aim was directed towards the forma- 
tion of a German infantry, while the Swiss 
were already organised in a similar fashion. 
The contrast to the latter was to be 
expressed in the name. 

he work of military organisation was 
in its main features completed even 
before 1490, when we hear of the name 
and tactics of the Landsknechte. They 
were distinguished by their uniform arma- 
The Great ment: The shield was given 
Change in UP: and every man carried as 
Militariem (US Chief weapon a long spear ; 
together with this, halberds 
and muskets were used in a certain pro- 
portion. To the company of 400 men 
were usually reckoned twenty-five mus- 
keteers. Maximilian’s chief attention was 
directed towards the cannons. He had 
thoroughly mastered the technical details 
of their construction and use. Siege-guns 
and field-pieces were supplied on the 
system that to an army of 10,000 men 
200 waggons were reckoned, of which 
some fifty were intended for cannons and 
the rest for missiles of stone or iron. 

The tremendous revolution which these 
innovations in warfare must have pro- 
duced, their democratic tendency, and the 
greater importance attaching to them in 
consequence, are easily comprehended. 
Money became more and more a necessity. 
This was almost always wanting under 
Maximilian ; the troops were often insui- 
ficiently paid, and successes were never 
forthcoming. Nevertheless, under Maxi- 
milian larger sums of money had been 
available for military purposes thdn at 


any other period. Capital, the new power » 
_which began to rule all manifestations of 


life, was able to make its influence felt in 


this also. One further point. deserves. 
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notice in thé growing use of firearms— 
that Germans particularly interested them- 
selves in them, and that thé universal 
employment of them started with Ger- 
many. Everywhere German gunners were 
to be found, and even in Morea a traveller 
met some of them. 

The discovery of the New World had 
many direct effects on European coun- 
tries. 
century the Hanseatic League was in undis- 
puted possession of the commercial supre- 
macy in the north of Germany ; and in the 
south the towns of Basle, Ulm, Augsburg, 
Niiremberg, and Vienna had, each for its 
own district, a similar position, inasmuch 
as important Alpine routes terminated 
there. The Hanseatic trade ruled Russia, 
Scandinavia, and England; and the towns 
of Southern Germany entered into such 
close relations with Italy, the seat of the 
trade in the Levant, that the trading-house 
of the Germans at Venice enjoyed an 
unexpected prosperity. Germany «now for 
the first time took part in universal com- 
merce. The prosperity of its towns, which 
were forced to find in material wealth a 
compensation for the vanished 
hope of political supremacy, is 
a consequence of these events; 
for the wealthy townsfolk, 
with their more luxurious way of living, 
were the chief consumers of the costly 
stuffs and spices which the traders im- 
ported. Although Italy, the centre from 
which the wares of the East circulated 
through Europe, drew the chief profits from 
it, and obtained the foundation for a most 
magnificent development of power, Ger- 
many herself did not come off badly. It 
was always the land through which the 
North was reached, and its trading com- 
panies did business everywhere in the world. 

The unmistakable prosperity of Italy 
prompted men to attempt to get com- 
munication with India by another way, 
in order if possible to bring its wares to 
Europe by the sea route. In Portugal 
especially the possibility of reaching India 
by ship was discussed soon after the 
middle of the fifteenth century. A few 
decades after, Europeans were living on 
the western and southern coasts of Africa 
and in the newly discovered America. 

Even before the end of the saa h in. 
1498, Vasco da Gama solved the rid 
the day when he ultimately reached India 
_by sea. These events were of unexpected 


Italy's 
Commercial 
Prosperity 


importance for-the destinies of Europe. The. 


ea 


At the beginning of the fifteenth | 
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result was a complete shifting in the 
relative power of the European states. 
Italy and Germany soon lost their posi- 
tion, while a ape with pli England 
and Holland, came forward boldly as 
colonisers and masters of the world trade. 
Lisbon now became one of the economic 
centres of the world ; the sea became the 
a ee universal high-road of com- 
the High Road Merce and the ship began to 
‘st Coumccks replace the trade caravan. 
Henceforth the countries on 
the Mediterranean were no longer the 
most favoured, but those whose shores 
were washed by the open sea. Numbers, 
indeed, of enterprising Germans took part 
in these long voyages, and tried to win 
a share in the new acquisitions. 

By the fifteenth century a German colony 
existed in Lisbon ; the German geographer, 
Martin Behaim, of Niiremberg, was in the 
Portuguese service; and the Augsburg 
merchant family of the Fuggers, which had 
been quite important since about 1460, 
formed in 1505, in combination with the 
merchants Welser and Hochstetter, one of 
the trading companies such as were usually 
formed in those days to attain a certain 
definite object, in order to obtain several 
cargoes of Indian spices by the newly dis- 
covered sea route. The Germans had been 
allowed, in 1503, to found trading factories 
in Lisbon, and from that centre the Welsers, 
and then, outstripping them, the Fuggers, 
carried on the spice trade with extraordi- 
nary profits. 

But in spite of these successes of indivi- 
dual German merchant lords, who won for 
themselves unexpectedly great fortunes, 
the German trade supremacy was doomed. 
Contemporaries themselves had a con- 
fused conception of the state of things, 
and expressed their dissatisfaction in 
accusations, unjustifiable in themselves, 
that these merchant princes robbed the 
people by usuriously raising the price.of 
the most necessary commodities. The 
charge, brought especially by 


se oor Lutheran preachers, rested 
: on the prevalent conception 
as Immoral 


which found immorality in all 


’ profits.derived from trade. The “ Reforma- 


‘tion of Emperor Sigismund,’’ the pro- 
gramme of social reform with the funda- 
mental thought of Christian communism, 
had been repeatedly printed since 1480, 
especially in the agitated times after 1520. 
Men perceived then for the first time that, 
the economic outlook of Germany was 
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changed, that the masses were far more dis- 
contented than inthe olddays. The blame 
for all this—and the simple-minded ob- 
‘ server had the answer pat—must lie with 
the great traders, who made such incredible 
profits, possessed virtual monopolies, and 
by the splendour of their households out- 
shone the mighty Emperor Charles V. The 
Fuggers continued to play a 


Spain's : ; : 
part in Spain during the whole 
hairadtie the cixteenth century, but at the 


beginning of the seventeenth 
the decay of the “common Spanish trade”’ 
began at a time when in the heart of 
Germany the calamitous consequences of 
the overthrow of culture made themselves 
acutely felt. 

The sovereignty of Charles V., who 
ruled over Spain and Germany, had con- 
cealed the beginning of this disaster ; but 
the change which had set in showed itself 
all the clearer in the further course of 
events. The commerce with Italy lost 
more and more in importance, and no 
compensation for this could be found. The 
Netherlands, the northerly part of which, 
owing to its favourable position on the 
Atlantic, became, with Amsterdam at its 
head, the commercial centre of North 
Europe, no longer formed an integral part 
of the empire ; indeed, they offered econo- 
mically the sharpest opposition to Central 
Germany. The Dutch seaports soon out- 
stripped the trading places on the Baltic, 
so that the Hanse towns themselves in the 
north were deposed from their supremacy 
in trade. Hamburg alone at that time 
gained in importance, for, thanks to its 
more favourable position for development, 
it undertook the part of middleman for 
the import of Dutch wares into Germany, 
and, with a view to large profits in the 
future, allowed Englishmen to settle 
within its walls. 

The effect of these events, the shifting 
of all centres of gravity, was soon felt by 
the people in the heart of the country; for 
while trade and industries pro- 


pre aa duced imcomparably smaller 
ppg profits, the circulation of money 


was checked, and a marked 
rise in the prices of commodities and an 
increasing depreciation in the value of 
money were noticeable. The result is 


again a general retrogression of the nation - 
from the stage of international intercourse. 


to that of mere domestic economy—areturn 
to economic condjtions’ which had been 
long since left behind in the West and the 
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South. The situation was different in the 
districts east of the Elbe. They were still 
backward in industrial progress. Magde- 
burg was almost the largest town east- 
ward ; the towns were everywhere thin! 
distributed, and a peasant life prevailed, 
less degraded, however, than that of the 
west. These eastern districts were less 
affected by the general turn of events. 
Indeed, the territorial lords developed a 
firm government, especially in Branden- 
burg, Saxony, and Silesia. They knew 
how to check the states; and they 
advanced further into the political fore- 
ground, especially since the new opposition 
between Protestant and Catholic princes 
forced the eastern territories, the principal 
support of Protestantism, to assume, more 
than before, a political position. 

The revolution in prices was felt most 
acutely in the East by the country nobility, 
which had already played a very modest 
political part. Some of its members, indeed, 
appeared regularly at Court as officials in 
the princes’ service; but the mass of them 
had retired to their country seats, which 
more and more lost their character as 
The Hara Centres of territorial dominions 
ae “r’and assumed the features of 

of the ; ; 

Peasant anor-houses.° The manorial 

éstate was managed with a view 
to agriculture on a large scale, a system 
now first found on German soil; and the 
hereditary villemnage, also called serfdom, 
represents the peculiar status of labour in 
this new undertaking. 

The development of the country in 
the south and west of Germany had pro- 
duced quite different economic and social 
forms. The continuous parcelling out of 
landed estates and the frequently increased 
burdens had placed the peasant, after. 
the cultivation of the land was ended, in a 
position which made him appear the most 
harassed person of the times. The same 
conditions prevailed which in France, 
aggravated by a strong despotic rule, 
produced the state of society directly 
preceding the Revolution in 1789. Sucha 
state of things must arise where the natural 
overflow of population does not find a suit- 
able opportunity to emigrate, or new 
opportunities for work through the intro- 
duction of fresh branches of industry. 
And besides this, the peasant was 


. excluded from every higher intellectual 
ent. He was politically powerless, — 
and the decline of the old system of the | 
lord’s court had much lowered the old © 


employm 
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position of the “ socman”’ in the supreme 
court. But no power, whether the territorial 
lord or the imperial legislature, contem- 
plated doing anything to raise the condition 
of the peasant, and even if the thought 
had been entertained, there were no means 
available for carrying it into execution. 
The urban proletariat was in no en- 
viable position, and in many towns since 
about 1450, often in conjunction with the 
peasants of the district, had revolted 
against the council, and tried by violence 
to realise its communistic ideal. But the 
mad fury, capable of any deeds, which we 
see in the peasant revolts, never showed 
itself even remotely in these attempts. 
After the rising of Pauker of Niklas- 
hausen, in 1476, who felt himself called by 
God as a reformer of church and society, 
the insurrections in the Alpine districts 
and in Friesland, in Franconia and Thur- 
ingia, on the Upper Rhine and in Swabia, 
did not cease. At the same time a move- 
ment against the secular privileges of the 
clergy, especially against their 


re exercise of trades which injured 
seinst the +2 taxpayer, and against the 
Glens e taxpayer, and again 


immunity from taxation en- 
joyed by clerical property, was noticeable 
even before Luther’s appearance, and 
explains the reception of his writings in 
1520. There was an equal feeling against 
the authorities both in town and country. 

At the beginning of the period from 1520- 
1530 the land was again ina ferment. The 
revolt this time had been carefully planned, 
and its object was to carry out Luther’s 
teaching by force. But the outbreak was 
delayed for some time. However, in 1524, 
the Landgraviate Stiihlingen on the. Upper 
Rhine revolted, and the town of Waldshut 
was drawn into the rising; at the 
same time an open revolution broke out 
in the territory of the town of Ziirich 
m close connection with the proposals 
for ecclesiastical reform. Soon the 
movement spread to all Upper Germany ; 
its object’ was to realise the socialist 
programme which had long been in 
the air, and seemed to the peasants 
Synonymous with the ‘justice’ of Luther 
and the “ freedom: of a Christian man.” 








By the middle of March, 1525, the demands 
had been formulated in the ‘Twelve 
Articles of the Peasantry.” In other places, 
especially in Alsace and Austria, the most . 
sweeping political demands were attached 
to those complaints against the manorial 
lords which must be reckoned as fair 
charges. In the Austrian do- 


Peasants’ ae ; : ; 
Strongholds MUMIONS, especially in Tyrol. 
Captured rising im e€ autumn 


1525 was suppressed without 
much difficulty by concessions. But in 
Franconia open revolt and hideous out- 
rages followed. In Swabia the “ Swabian 
League ’”’ successfully prosecuted the war 
against the insurgents, and the town 
strongholds of the peasants, Rotenburg and 
Wiirzburg, were captured. The move- 
ment spread farther to the north, and there 
were outbreaks in Thuringia. Here the 
Anabaptist movement was mixed up with 
the social demands. Thomas Miinzer him- 
self led the forces into battle ; but he and 
his companions had to yield to the armies 
of the princes at Frankenhausen, and some 
six thousand peasants were killed there. 
The great peasant revolt was a disast- 
rous failure, so far as concerned the amel- 
ioration of the condition of the peasantry. 
The social revolution on the continent was 
still in the remote future. But the con- 
ditions which produced the social revolt 
tended also to make a religious revolution 
popular. On the other hand, it had an 


effect not unlike that produced by the 


excesses of the French Revolution outside 
of France ; it frightened the conservative 
element among the intellectual progres- 
sives as well as the vested interests of 
property, bringing about that reaction 
which was incarnated in England at this 
time in Sir Thomas More and at the later 
Latkes’s epoch in Edmund _ Burke. 
Part ij Although Luther took up his 
art in the , : 

Bevcleiion parable against the revolution, 
his doctrine was held respon- 
sible for the anarchism which he con- 
demned. At both periods culture’ and 
philosophy shrank back appalled when 
the genial irrigation which they had 
designed threatened to turn itself into a 
devastating flood. 
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THE MAN AND THE REF ORMATION 
LUTHER’S GREAT WORK FOR PROTESTANTISM 


ARTIN LUTHER, descended from a 
Thuringian peasant family which 
originally was settled at Mohra, was born at 
Eisleben on November roth, 1483. His 
father, notwithstanding his small means, 
sent the boy to school, at first to the village 
school of the place, and i in 1497 to Magde- 
burg, to the school of “ The Brothers of the 
Common Life.” After a year the boy, aged 
fifteen years, went to attend the Latin 
school at Erfurt, and there first came into 
contact with teachers who had studied 
“the Humanities.” His circumstances 
were very straitened, since he was forced 
to beg his bread by singing, until a friendly 
reception was given him in the house of 
the merchant Cotta. During the summer 
term of 1501 Luther entered the famous 
University of Erfurt, where philosophers 
and Humanists worked harmoniously side 
by side, and was advanced to the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1503. His father 
Luther's WOvld have been glad if he had 
Life in'a chosen the career of a jurist, 
Convent With its rich prospects, and the 
son had agreed to the suggestion, 
for great honours could be won in that way. 
But before the young student had begun 
his mtended professional studies some- 
thing occurred which led him into other 
paths. Not indeed so much the often- 
uoted buffets of fortune, the death of a 
riend, and the deadly risk he ran through 
a flash of lightning, as the deep inwardly 
religious. spirit, the conviction that the 
profession of a Jawyer did not offer scope 
to his zeal, drove him. to enter a con- 
vent. This step was. taken in July, 1505, 
and Luther chose the settlement of the 
Augustinian Hermits at Erfurt, belonging 
to the Saxon congregation of the order, 
which .was.. conspicuous for its strictness. 
The Bible .was: studied diligently there, 


and strict asceticism and self-examination 
“ : twenty-nine was the attainment in 1512 


were. obligatory on the:members.. : - 

The year‘of the novitiate, which de- 
manded “the. 
Ct eau dae Paseed, and. the dress of the 


any fundament 


order assumed in 1506; and with the 
consecration to priesthood on May 2nd, 
1507, the title of Father was bestowed on 
him, as well as the permission to perform 
the Mass. Luther had fulfilled his duties 
in the convent with unwearying zeal, and 
had studied diligently. He had there 
seen the Bible _ a first time in er 

and had begun to read it, 
oe without, indeed, understand- 
the Bible ing it at first. When he finally 
abandoned the obsolete ideas 
of theology learned at school, he began to 
have an inkling of what he afterwards laid 
down in weighty propositions. 

While still at Erfurt, the young monk 
had attracted the attention of his superior 
in the order, the Vicar-General von 
Staupitz, who intelligently sympathised 
with his spiritual nature. It was he who 
transferred Luther after consecration as 
priest to the convent of the order at 
Wittenberg, in order to give him at the 
same time a post as teacher in the philo- 
sophical faculties at the university there. 
His lectures were entirely confined to the 
well-trodden paths of the academical 
teaching in philosophy, while metaphysical 
thoughts were exercising his mind, and 
he studied the “ German Theology ” of 
Tauler, the fourteenth century mystic. 

The journey to Rome in the year 1511 
on the affairs of the order may well have 
been of supreme importance for the widen- 
ing of his range of observation, and the 
recollections of the life at that time in 
secularised Rome may have 
influenced his attacks on 
the papacy. But immedi- 
ately after his return home 
opposition to the Church 


Luther as 
a Theological 
Teacher 


.and. her. institutions .was far from his 
‘thoughts. "An. event of greater signifi- 
‘cance for.the future of the. young man of 


-of the title of a Doctor. in Divinity at the 


rmance of the lowést' «1 


instance of his old:friend Staupitz. The 
"" ect of his professorial teaching. was 
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now theology, not philosophy. His inner 
religious convictions were thus opened 
to the circle of his pupils, while he 
himself was more and more engrossed with 
tl problem of faith. The exposition of 
the Bible itaelf was now his task. Both in 
form and matter he tried to explain it 
differently from his predecessors and con- 
temporaries in the professorate, since, 


while still always taking the text of the - 


Vulgate as his basis, he not only gave the 
allegorical explanations of the Scripture, 
but put before his hearers the doctrine 
of the Apostle (0 nk meccss su: mpm 


Sa a OE 
“ % eS P soto we, dots Be Mee Petia Da 
Paul himself. His 26 ok0h0 is we ey: 
a eter a art ad e if . re 
= ' J 
4 


interest in = ‘“2#:): 
Augustine in- - 
creased visibly, 


and he was «espe 0 so. 

sincerely pleased «178°. 2 8 

that the latter -- 7°, 0. 

was now sup- 7° 770. le) eee 

planting Aristotle "-2: ja:7) 25 4a. ERG 

in the university. +3 00.07 gil nano 
In addition to 2 “Sx4/ 4, ae 

his lectureship, “°'22"" 


he was soon given. 2 
the post of .” 
preacher in the 
convent church, 

and in 1515 he 
had, as deputy, 

to undertake the 
duties of a town 
clergyman. 





religious conviction of Luther that justi- 
fication by faith was an essential postulate, 
could not possibly allow such encroach- 
ments on the rights of the minister to pass 
unnoticed. He wished at any rate to 
open a discussion on the indulgence 
question in order to establish his view of 
the matter, which was clearly not under- 
stood, many thinking it was a mere 
squabble between monks. He therefore 
chose the form in which the professors 
under such circumstances usually invited 
discussion—that is to say, he published 
| ee theses composed 
in Latin, which 
were nailed up on 
the door of the 
castle church at 
Wittenberg. 
' They wereninety- 
five in number— 
probably as an 
“answer to the 
i .) numerous in- 
m structions given 
aa. =6=6 so by Archbishop 

me ‘i. Albert of Mainz 
“ * to his vendors of 


er indulgences—and 
¥ -. the 31st of Octo- 
“ber, 1517, was 


% chosen, as being 
%: the eve of the 
dedication 
festival of th2 


During this Church of All 
ministry for the Saints. These 
aby of souls he | propositions went 
rst came into ; in fulness far 
contact with the | beyond what was 
trade in indul- usually contained 
gences. Some of in the statements 
ae inane MARTIN LUTHER of any oe invit- 
had bought in- pete sone betes e tarpeteret weremmames: ing discussion 
f u eeare Doctini. not consclent naly F remain in it, a and he became the leader ofthe far. {hey not only put 
rom the Domini: ea i ere Rae ne wakes questions, but 


can monk Johann 
Tetzel, who was preaching at Jiiterbogk, 
in the territory of Magdeburg—the Elector 
of Saxony had forbidden the preaching 
of -indulgences in his dominions—and 
had shown them to him. Luther had 
already, in 1516, openly attacked this 
traffic in his sermons. Since money was 
required at Rome to build the church of 
‘St. Peter, indulgence was now granted 
for money to everyone, even the most 
-hardened criminal, and. that. without 
the pious deeds gormerly required. The 
— - 4180 . 


without an 
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also gave concise 
answers for anyone who could read them, 
condemne@ the abuse, and even went the 
length of attacking the sacrament of 
penance itself. : . 
This was the first act of Luther the 
reformer. But he himself was by no 
means clear as to its scope, for no thought 
lay further from him than separation from 


the Catholic Church. The stone, however, 


was set rolling, and continued to. roll, 


special effort on the part of 
Eset 6 set it in movement. 


, monn, 


Peer tate 
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Luther himself sent his theses to the 
ecclesiastical authorities, notably to Arch- 
bishop Albert of Mainz, under whose 
instructions the indulgence vendors worked. 
He was conscious of his disinterested 
motives, and declared himself astonished 
that no one came forward to the verbal 
contest, although in a few weeks ll 
Germany was familiar with the contents 
of the theses, and trumpeted the name of 


the composer, who even before was not 


entirely unknown. The immediate object 
of the attack, the Dominican Tetzel, made 
a literary = re- 
joinder _to_ the 
theses, and op- 
posed to them 
one hundred and 
six propositions 
based completely 
on Thomas 
Aquinas. Tetzel ‘ 
won the title of ff 4 
a Doctor in 
Divinity from the 


university at ¢ wie 


Frankfort - on-. 7 
Oder; and since . 
it was a Do-: 
minican who con- 
fronted the 
Augustinian 
monk, there is 
no reason to be 
surprised that at 
Rome no further 
importance was “ 
attached to the 4 
matter,which was 7 
regarded as a a ae 
quarrel arising | “ 
from jealousy 

between the two 
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LUTHER IN LATER LIFE 


AND THE REFORMATION 


There was no wish at Rome to enter into 

a discussion of the disputed questions 
in the way that Luther naturally took for 
granted, but by the spring of 1518 a 
trial for heresy was suspended over him. 
When he was summonede before the 
court of two bishops in Italy, he applied 
to his territorial lord, the Elector Frederic 
of Saxony, who had long been friendly 
towards him, and asked that he should be 
given a hearing in Germany. The elector 
was staying just then in Augsburg, where 
Maximilian was holding his last imperial 
diet, and where, 
on account of the 

* Turks’ tithe, a 
papal embassy 
was also present. 
He consequently 
exercised his in- 
fluence with the 
emperor, who was 

in urgent need of 
his support for the 
desired election 
of his grandson, 
Charles, that a 
decree should be 
passed enacting 
that the monk of 
Wittenberg 
should have a 
hearing before the 
papal embassy at 
Augsburg. The 
re cardinal, Thomas 

yt de Via of Gaeta, 

Pe usually called 
a Cajetanus, offered 
_ no objection, and: 
was ready to try 
the monk for his 
audacity ; and at 


a 
pene 


a 


SEE ET 


eee A se Bode 
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orders. A writing The painting from which this portrait is taken is now in the the close of the 


Tower Church at Weimar. 


of Johann Eck, 
a professor at 


Ingolstadt, was really more serious for - 


Luther. In this it was clearly stated that 
many contemporaries saw a heretical action 
in the publication of the theses, and drew 
an unmistakable comparison with the Bo- 
hemian Huss. Luther did not let himself 
be frightened by these attacks, but worked 
out his ideas further in a ‘Sermon on 
Indulgence and Pardon,” using for this 
the vernacular; thus the dispute among 
the learned became a matter. for the 
people. This was a very marked step 
for the shaping of the future. | 


It was gun 
Cranach, the Elder, and completed three years later by son. 


diet, in October, 
Luther, who in 
April, at a meeting of the order at Heidel- 
berg, had in the circle of his brother monks 
already defended his views with vigour and 
courage, now, armed with a safe-conduct 
from the emperor, appeared humbly before 
the cardinal. The discussions, although 
they extended to the real matter at issue, 
led to nothing. This was inevitable, for 
Luther did not think of any renunciation 
of his errors, or of any promise to avoid 
them for the future. He left the cardinal, 
and so appealed, as the Church required, 
“from the badly instructed Pope to one 
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tried to influence him b 
measures. At a person 
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In the conciliatory 


who was to be better instructed.”’ 
interview in 


end he secretly quitted Augsburg. The 
news soon reached him at Wittenber 


that the Pope demanded his 
banishment by the elector, 
and he was ready, if occasion 
arose, to leave the country. 
Nevertheless, he took the 
last step which was still open 
to him—he appealed to a 


general council at the end [= 


of November, 1518. 


The papal chamberlain, : a 


. 


Carl von Miltitz, who, be- fg. 


longing to a Saxon noble 
family, possessed a greater 
comprehension of the con- 
ditions of the country than 
an Italian, now appeared 
as papal legate at the court 
of the elector in order to 
induce him to take vigorous 





THE NOTORIOUS TETZEL 


‘When the papal indulgences in Germany 


Altenburg, Luther finally promised to 


keep silence on condition 
that his opponents would 
do the same ; but since they 
did not agree to this, he 
did not feel himself bound 
to silence. The long-con- 
templated discussion 
between Eck and Luther’s 
colleague, Andreas Rudolf 


4 Bodenstein von Carlstadt, 


was fixed for June, 1519, at 
Leipsic, and, in spite of a 
protest from the Bishop of 
Merseburg, it actually took 
place. Luther was once 
more the real object of the 
attack, as appeared from 
Eck’s theses. These were 
principally occupied with 


were farmed out to the Archbishop of the question of the papal 
Mainz and Magdeburg, John Tetzel, a primacy, upon which Luther 


Dominican monk, was selected for 
this office of areaching the indulgences: had hardly touched. Luther 


measures against Luther. 
He became convinced of 
the ferment existing among 


the people, which made 


him see that the sympathies of the 








himself did not appear at 


the discussion until the dispute between 


masses were for the monk, and therefore Carlstadt and Eck had already lasted 
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The sale of indulgences, pushed so vigorously and with so much effrontery by Tetzel, found in Luther an uncompromis- 


of Witten 


ingenemy. When the ci 3 bier 
our. ly w, 


Luther, at the noonda 


ed up to the c. 


rg was crowded with people on the occasion of the Festival of all Saints, in 1517, 


e church and nailed his theses, consisting of ninety-five 


propositions on the doctrine of indulgences, on its door, thus launching a movement that was to revolutionise the world. 


several days. Eck drew from him not only 
the repeated assertion that an acknowledg- 
ment of the papal primacy was not 
necessary for salvation, but also the avowal 
that even the councils themselves might 


err, and that only God’s word could | 


be accounted infallible. Eck thus won the 
day, for he had proved Luther’s heresy. 
The latter himself must have felt at that 
moment for the first time a conviction 
that he no longer stood within the Church 
and must have said to himself that the 
papal ban would inevitably strike him. 

At this stage there was a division of 
Opinion.. Men took sides for and against 
Luther; everyone in public life had to 
adopt some definite standpoint. The 
greater part of the Humanists stood by 
the reformer, and in the forefront the 
teacher of Greek ‘at the University of 
Wittenberg, Philip Schwarzerd, called 
Melanchthon, who, perhaps, grasped the 
questions involved better than all his 
contemporaries. Luther himself did not 
rest ; he now produced'a programme in 
which he combined all that possessed his 
soul. In August, 1520, his treatise, “ To 
the Christian Nobles of the German Nation 
concerning the Reformation of the Chris- 


a ttel 
Se 


tian State,” appeared in print. The rela- 
tions with Ulrich von Hutten and Franz 
von Sickingen, into which he had shortly 
before entered, had distinctly influenced 
this pamphlet ; for, passing over the power 
of the princes, he placed his hopes on the 
emperor and the nobility during the 
impending attempt which was to restore 
the right relations between secular and 
spiritual powers. By this train of thought 
the author met the Humanists, who had 
for a long time been weary of the ecclesi- 
astical tutelage in intellectual concerns. 
But Luther taught more emphatically 
than they did that the opposition between 
priests and laymen as it existed in the 
‘Church was unbiblical. At the same time 
‘a programme of secular reform was un- 
folded, which pronounced against the 
capitalists, in support of the knights, and 
lashed the money-seeking temporal policy 
of the papacy. In fact, a warning was 
issued to all temporal authorities that 
they should no longer allow the export of 
money to Rome in any form. es 

It is easy to understand the rapid circu- 
lation of this treatise, which in an unprece- 
dented manner comprised all that thousands 
had long felt, even though as the fruit of 
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' quite different trains of thought. Even 
before the thoughts thus developed had 
been further expanded from the dogmatic 
side, especially with reference to the 
- sacraments, in the “‘ Prelude to the Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church ’’—he wrote 
this time in Latin—the news came to 
Germany of the papal Bull issued on June 
The Pove’s 10th: which condemned forty- 
Challenne 08 Propositions of Luther, and 
‘a eee required him to recant his 
teaching within sixty days. 
His deadly enemy, Eck, had co-operated 
in the preparation of this threatening 
Bull, and also brought it to Germany, where 
it was published on September 27th. 
But the most important point, the execu- 
tion of the Bull, which the papal legates 
at Cologne imperiously demanded in 
November from the Elector 

Frederic, was omitted, 

since the territorial ruler at 

the advice of Erasmus 

absolutely refused their 

request. The Bull entirely 

failed in its effect in Saxony ; 

the University of Witten- 

berg refused to publish it. 

In the universities of Erfurt 

and Leipzic, and even in 

Vienna, open sympathy was oe 
expressed with Luther, who 
himself on December roth, 
in front of the gates of 
Wittenberg, publicly burnt 
the decretals and the papal 
Bull, just as his writings 
had been burnt at Cologne, 
Mainz, Louvain, and other 
places. 

Before the year 1520 drew to a close, 
yet a third manifesto appeared from 
Luther’s pen, in which, differing from the 
criticism hitherto employed, he proceeded 
to construct a doctrinal edifice of his 
own. It was the treatise, once more 
written in German, ‘“‘ Of the Freedom of 
the Christian Man.” It distinguishes be- 
tween the spiritual and corporeal man. 
The spiritual man is free through belief 
in God, the corporeal is in bondage through 
his fear of his neighbour. The effect of 
this treatise almost exceeded that of the 
preceding ones.. His words were every- 





and his enthu 


where read and understood, for what he - 


propounded he said in the language of the 
people. Personally. he gave-up monastic 
practices in the winter of 1521-1522, even 
though he still 8vore the cowl. ‘Since after 
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MELANCHTHON THE SCHOLAR 
Philip Melanchthon was a prominent 
figure in thevarly band of bold 
sm in the movement 
contributed largely to its success. This 


portrait is from an engraving by Durer. +he emperor put thequestion 


four months, the allotted period, Luther’s 
recantation did not reach Rome, 
Leo X. hurled the ban against the heretic 
and his followers on January 3rd, 1521, 
and suspended the interdict over all places 
where they should remain. 

At first the party round the young 
Emperor Charles openly entertained the 


plan of using the religious movement in 


Germany to exercise pressure on the 
Curia in political questions. On the other 
hand, the imperial court, however un- 
willingly, had to pay regard to Luther, 
if it did not wish to fall out with the 
Elector of Saxony. One thing was, at any 
rate, certain—the diet, which met at the 
beginning of the year at Worms, must 
occupy itself with the question which was 
agitating all leading spirits. The imperial 
programme of work had not, 
indeed, touched the religious 
uestion; but the states 
emanded its discussion. 
The states would assent to 
an imperial decree against 
the heretic, which would 
have meant the ban, only 
: on the condition that he 
was tried before the as- 
sembly of the empire, and 
had declared with his own 
lips that he would not 
recant. 

Luther came to Worms 
with an imperial safe-con- 
duct on April 16th, and on 
the very next day the hear- 
ing began before the em- 
peror and the states. When 


ar 


eformers, 


to him whether he acknowledged his books, 
and whether he would recant or not, he 
asked for time to reflect, and then, on 
April 18th, answered to the now more 


Pope ~ 


precise question that he could think of . 


recantation only if he was confuted 


out of the Scripture or by logical argu- . 


agraaanas effect of Son an 
on the Germans was thoroug 

appre favourable, while the Roman- 

ists, and with them the em- 

or, showed themselves little edified. 


The Defiant 


‘The result was an imperial proclamation 


to the states, which confirmed the safe- 


conduct as far as Wittenberg, but at the 


same time prohibited the continuance of 


‘the preaching, and announced the treat- 
-ment.of Luther as a convicted heretic. - 
On ‘the way from Worms’ to Wittenberg, . 
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Luther, who certainly knew of the plans 
of the friendly elector, was surrounded 
in thé vicinity of Waltershausen in Thurin- 


1a by Saxon horsemen and 
conducted to the Wartburg, 
while his friends in German 


supposed him to be dead. jf 
The ‘emperor now formally & 


proclaimed from Worms the 
ban of’ the empire over the 
heretic, and’ ordered the 
confiscation of the property 
of all who adhered to him, 
and the destruction of his 
writings ; indee:l, to avoid 
further harm, the _ intro- 
duction of a general censor- 
ship of books was demanded. 


From ‘the beginning of f 


May, 15.21, Luther lived in 
the Wartburg; only a very 
few initiated, above all 
Spalatin, knew of his abode, 
which at first was not even 
revealed to the elector. 
‘Squire George,’’ as the 
theologian was called there, 





AND THE REFORMATION 


churches, and laymen began to preach to 
the people. At Zwickau especially, where 
the clothmaker .Nicolas Storch and the 
priest Thomas Miinzer tried 
to kindle the revolt, the 
4 image-breakers : won ad- 
4 herents, although the council 
repressed the movement and 
banished Miinzer, who now 
sought safety in Bohemia, 
without indeed‘ being ‘able~ 
to accomplish much. 
<= Luther had appeared once 
“34 in December, 1521, for a 
- «. Short time at Wittenberg, 
wah = in. order ‘to express-.. his 
'!=,, Opinion as to the condition 
of things in the town, but 
= soon afterwards returned to 
“the Wartburg. At the 
beginning of March he no 
longer maintained the 
reserve which was required 
of him, but left his place of 
refuge, contrary to the will 
of the elector, and entered 
Wittenberg in order to 
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A FAMOUS HUMANIST 
Ulrich von Hutten, who was born in 1488 
and died in 1523, was a famous German 
poet and humanist, and warmly sup- 
ported the cause of the Reformation. 


employed his solitude in studying the New _ preach daily to the people, and to’ warn 


Testanfent in the onginal, and beginning 
his translation. In September, 1522, the 
whole New Testament, but without Luther’s 
name,’ was _ printed - in 


German. This was by no 
means the first German 
edition of the Bible. During 
the quiet work 
Wartburg, the 


alone into the foreground, 
lost the reins from his hand, 
and other men, who thought 


they were working on his &" «. 
lines, were the spokesmen. £%..,’ 
At Wittenberg, professors &: si": 
to Be pe 
translate Luther’s ideas into ¥"g 
action, and Carlstadt *. + 
especially drew his con- | 


and students began 


clusion from the doctrine 
that there was no separate 
Spiritual class when he 
demanded the marriage of 
priests. The Lord’s Supper 
in both forms was admin- 
istered at Wittenberg in the 
autumn of 1521 to Melanch- 
thon, among others. 
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in the : cee 
reformer, &..° 
who hitherto had advanced 3 


The wild excesses of 
the Hussites began to spread in the winter. 
Itars and pictures were cast out of the 


them against further blind excess of’ zeal. 
One note rang clearly in these exhortations 
—that the Master attached weight to faith 
FRA NCCC LANCIA alone, and in comparison 
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es. 9% Cared little for the externals 
“i Set, Of region. His words hada 
“ses marvellous effect. The 
‘i> Gevelopment, in the same 
eee form as at Wittenberg, 
“44°45, spread to the places round, 
&@&se both far and near. In 
gee. South-west Germany parti- 
* cularly, where the social 

"| differences were sharper 
than elsewhere, the teaching 
of the monk of Wittenberg 
found a friendly reception 
» from citizen and peasant, 
i % * and a flood of printed 
w=, *¢ pamphlets helped to dis- 
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BT DENCE MEINENVUZ-BESCH | 
UO SEREGHT IK) se 6 : The princes, indeed, had 





ie td Shown little favour to the 
GERMAN LEADER OF REFORM ecclesiastical innovations ; 
This celebrated German knight, Franz even Luther’s patron, the 
the Reformation moverisat, and ied Elector Frederic, had not 
league which sought to introduce it by openly severed himself from 
force. He died trom wounds. in 1523. the Church. But nowhere 

-was there any intention, of seriously execut- 
ing the Edict of Worms, and the year 1522 
showed how far popular opinion, a hitherto 
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almost unknown power, influenced the 
states. In answer to the papal demand that 


the decrees of Worms should be carried out, © 


the Council of Regency declared that it was 
unwilling to employ measures of force— 
but that a council in a German town 
with an equal number of clerics and lay- 
men should immediately deliberate upon 
the questions. Although the 


Leen er papal nuncio Chieregati pro- 
Nuremberg tested against this answer, the 


matter remained so. It was 
proposed once more to discuss at a council 
the question which had really long ago been 
legally decided. Indeed, it was not so much 
a sincere conviction that forced the states 
to this view as the tear of a sanguinary 
rising of the people. 

The German council and the prelim- 
inary council, which had already been 
summoned to Speier for November, 1524, 
did not meet. But the representatives 
of the papal party assembled in the 
summer of 1524 at Niiremberg and re- 
solved, in addition to complete condemn- 
ation of Luther, to aim at an improve- 
ment in some unimportant points—the 
papal exaction of money and the morality 
of the clergy. This was the condition 
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of Germany when all parties were equally 
affected by the outbreak of the Peasant 
Revolt. Former adherents of Luther, 
as Thomas Miinzer and Carlstadt, fanned 
the flames and supported the fanatical 
movement and its communistic scheme 
of economy. Luther in two treatises, 
“Exhortation to Peace upon the Twelve 
Articles’’ (April, 1525) and “ Against the 
Murderous and Marauding . Hordes of 
Peasants,” attempted not only to clear 
himself from the taunt that he was con- 
nected with the revolt, but at the same 
time called for the forcible suppression 
of the rebels, should timely. warning 
be fruitless. 

The result of the Peasant War is well- 
known. It affected the Reformation in 
the Church in two ways. On the one side 
the princes of Central Germany had 
heard from Luther’s lips the exhortation 
to use severity, and the reformer now ap- 
peared to them as an advocate of the 
power of the princes ; they could make him 
useful for their purposes. On the other 
side, in great districts of Germany many 
still entertained the opinion that at bottom 
Luther alone was to blame for the whole 
revolt, and therefore they had good 
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LUTHER BURNING THE POPE'S BULL AT WITTENBERG ON DECEMBER 10th, "rsi0' 


It was not to be 
unnaticed by the Charch au 
fo recant his tesching within sixty 
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that the bold of Luther in nailing his th to the church d t Witten! td 
ni9Y ther 2 eaten OOrs a wou 
days was published; the Reformer's 


of Lather and bim 
tic reply is shown in this picture, 
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‘POPE LEO X. EXCOMMUNICATING LUTHER AS A HERETIC 


Luther was not the man to Ate even under papal pressure, and when he failed to recant, Pope Leo X. hurled his ban 


against the heretic and his fo 


liowers on January 3rd, 1521, and published the interdict in all places where they should 


remain. In the above picture, the hy is seen seated on the balcony of the Metropolitan Cathedral in Rome, surrounded 


by priests with lighted torches, while 


reason to be hostile to the Reformation 
generally. In these circles an energetic 
interference of the emperor, who had just 
come out victoriously from the first 
French war, was partly advocated, partly 
dreaded, while the princes of Saxony, 
Hesse, Brunswick-Liineburg, Anhalt, and 
Mansfeld, with the town of Magdeburg, 
united themselves in the ‘League of 
Torgau,” in order, from this time, as 
guardians of the Reformation, to oppose 
under certain circumstances even the 
emperor himself. 

The imperial diet of Speier in 1526 
was already subject to this impression. 
The emperor was again asked to call a 
German council, and there was no at- 
tempt, as regards the Edict of Worms, to 
put binding demands to the separate 
states. Each prince was to act as he should 
be able to answer to God and the emperor. 
This implied for the members of the League 
of Torgau an establishment of evangelical 
national Churches, which from this time 
furnished, in the so-called ‘Church ordi- 
nances,”’ guides for the direction of divine 
service and schools—in this latter respect 
Luther had already, in 1524, exhorted the 
towns to energetic measures—as well as 


neath him are crowds of people on bended knee, as he pronounces his terrible ban. 


of alms-giving and church discipline. The 
now generally adopted principle of the 
marriage of priests was of the greatest 
importance, after Luther himself in 
1525 had married a former nun, Catherine 
von Bora. The position of the priests 
as a class apart was thus terminated, and 
at the same time a condition of things 
was established in the Lutheran manses 
which was suitable to the founding of a 
Lutheran tradition. 

While the peculiar position of the 
territorial lords as bishops of their own 
national Churches was being developed, 
and in the reorganisation of the schools in 
the country the attempt was being made 
to raise the peasant intellectually, and to 
educate him to be a worthy 


Anabaptists ember of the community, the 
in ae ‘ 

communistic and revolutionary 
Germany 


efforts, which we have noticed 
at Zwickau, did not die away. In every 
part of Germany in the second half of the 
third decade there appeared representa- 
tives of this movement, who mostly de- 
signated themselves as “ Anabaptists,’’ and 
were opposed by the adherents of the 
old religion as much as by the followers 
of the Lutheran views. In Ziirich the 
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Anabaptist Manz had been drowned in 1527, 
and at Miinster, where in 1534 the Nether- 
landers Jan Matthys of Haarlem and 
Jan Beuckelszoon of Leyden wished to 
found a Christian kingdom on a com- 
munistic basis, the Protestant movement 
was completely suppressed in 1535. 
Political and religious aims were mixed 
up in the affairs at Miinster. Similarly at 
Liibeck, where, under the leadership of 
JiirgenWullenweber in 1534 the democratic 
elements conquered the aristocratic council 
and partly drove its members from the 
town. Here also the religious and the 
political revolution- . ., ee 
ary spirit met, to .*; Sircmeaareece 

which later strict : 





Lutheranism was an Gd ga) 7 tg 


uncompromising op- 
ponent. But the 
ecclesiastical zeal of 
the democratic leader 
was here distinctly 
inferior to his political 
ardour, although he 
was finally executed 
in 1537 by the Duke 
of Brunswick as an 
Anabaptist. 

The diet of Speier 
in 1526 had created 
an intermediate 
religious position 
which was equally 
insecure for the old . 
and the new- faiths, 
for each party had to 
fear a vigorous on- 
slaught from the 
other. It did not 
therefore cause uae 
wonder when the mee 
Chancellor of Duke oe 
George of Saxony, 
Otto von Pack, told 
the Lutheran princes about a strong 
Catholic league. Philip of Hesse, in excess 
of zeal, immediately armed against his 
presumed foes, at whose head naturally 
the emperor would stand ; but his position 
was seriously weakened by the discovery 
that Pack’s documents, on whose evidence 
he had relied for justification, were entirely 
fictitious. 

A new imperial diet met under the 
pressure of these events in the spring of 
1529 at Speier. The imperial proposition 


read at the opening held out the pros-. 


pect of a council, but also disputed the 
4188 “ 
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validity of the resolutions passed at Speier 
in 1526 with respect to the Edict of 
Worms. A committee, it is true, some- 
what modified the form of the imperial 
demand; _ nevertheless the princes of 
electoral Saxony, Liineburg, Anhalt, and 
Franconian Brandenburg, as well as the 
towns, opposed it, and contested the 
right of the assembly by a resolution of 
the majority to abolish suddenly the 
imperial recess of 1526. However, the 
view which was vigorously supported by 
Archduke Ferdinand gained the day— 
namely, that the majority must in al! 

se | ~S ~<Cases §«6be respected. 


ie There remained 
re EN nothing for the dis- 
we affected princes but 
“9 ' to protest against the 
_ proclaimed right, a 

_ proceeding which 

ev *. gained them the name 
oe : “Protestants.” It is 
= _° to becarefully noticed 
a" that in this protest 

no religious, but 
ae merely a_ constitu- 
oe tional, question was 
7 discussed—that is to 
say, whether a unani- 


mously passed decrec 

can be abrogated by 

a majority. Never- 
theless, a uniform 
religious conviction 
spoke in the protest. 
which, _ struggling 
against authority, as- 
sumed the right for 
every estate in the 
realm to decide these 
questions by its own 
power. There was 

rith Still the inclination 
AT FRANKFORT —= to submit to a council. 
The immediate result of this protest 
was the secret league, concluded in April, 
1529, between electoral Saxony and Hesse, 
as well as the towns of Strasburg, Ulm, 
and Niiremberg, for the common protec- 
tion of their religious convictions, even 
against the empire, while the Swabian 
League began to consider itself the 
champion of Catholicism. The separation 
between a Germany of the old faith and 
a Germany of the new faith was thus 
complete. On each side princes and 
towns stood united, for the diet of Speier 
had broken up the hitherto common 


THE MAN AND THE KEFORMATION 


principles of the towns, and no council 
was in the position once more to heal the 
breach. The soul of the Protestant League 
was Philip of Hesse. He had high 
political aims, and wished to effect a union 
of all who had separated themselves from 
the Church. His attention was, there- 
fore, necessarily directed toward the 
Swiss reform movement, which ran parallel 
with that of Wittenberg, and was main- 
tained in closer dependence on the human- 
ism of Zwingli. A reconciliation of the 
dogmatic differences between Luther and 
Zwingli was the dearest wish of the 
Jandgrave, and he hoped to accomplish 
this by a religious conference, which met 
in October at Marburg. 

Great as was the pleasure with which 
Zwingli and his Humanist friends, Hedio 
and Oecolampadius, accepted the invita- 
tion, it was with heavy heart that 
Luther appeared at the conference. It 
was impossible for him to depart in 
the slightest particular from his stand- 
point on the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, which presented the most im- 
ee subject of dogmatic controversy. 

he conference, as might be expected, 
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was absolutely barren in results. Luther 
tried vainly to conceal this fact even 
from contemporaries by a pamphlet, 
which epitomised in ‘fifteen articles the 
points common to the doctrines of the 
two reformers, as opposed to the funda- 
mental point of difference. The distress 
in the empire was, as a whole, very great, 
owing to the Turkish danger. Neverthe- 
less, the imperial diet, which sat in June, 
1530, under the emperor’s presidency at 
Augsburg, was strongly influenced by the 
religious, or rather theological, controver- 
sies, for the papal legate and the Pro- 
testants were agreed that this was the 
first matter to be treated. The Protes- 
tants, in conformity with the request of 
the emperor, had briefly drawn up their 
doctrinal views in the ‘Confession of 
Augsburg,” a work of Melanchthon, which 
offered as mild a resistance as possible to 
the papal opponents, and emphatically 
repudiated only the admission that 
Luther’s doctrine was heretical, and 
asserted that, on the contrary, it coincided 
with the teaching of Augustine. Luther, 
outlawed and excommunicated, did not 
venture, since the elector disapproved, 
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LUTHER AT HOME AMIDST HIS HAPPY FAMILY CIRCLE 


‘This peaceful picture presents a striking contrast to some of those on the preceding pages. In the heart of his own 
family the reformer could put aside his distractions and give himself up to the enjoyment of perfect rest and peace. 
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THE MAN AND THE REFORMATION 


to represent his own cause in Augsburg. 
Melanchthon took his place, but showed 
by his yielding disposition that he would 
not have been the right man to conduct 
the real struggle. He still hoped for an 
ecclesiastical peace, and would be content 
with the concession of the marriage of 
priests, of the chalice for the laity, and 
of a reform in the Mass, and therefore 
found support among the Catholic princes, 
but not at Rome. A Catholic rejoinder 
-¢o the ‘‘ Confession,” called its ‘‘ Refuta- 
tion,’’ expressed, to the benefit of the Pro- 
testant movement, an un- 
compromising opposition to 
any concession. The 
emperor saw in that the 
complete victory of his old 
Church, and the Protestant 
princes perceived at last 
that the breach could no 
longer be healed. 

Landgrave Philip had 
already left Augsburg when 
the emperor wished to 
declare in the recess that 
the Protestants had been 
refuted out of the Bible. 
The latter naturally con- 
tested this point, especially 
by the ‘“ Apologia,” com- 
posed by Melanchthon 
against the “ Confutatio.”’ 
The emperor did not accept 
this “‘ Apologia.”’ But the 
Protestant states, with the 
towns of Augsburg and 
Memmingen at their head, 
refused on their side to 
acknowledge the recess ; 
they also did not wish to _ — 
take part in raising the 
“ Turkish aid.” 


* 


it would now be impossible to support 
the innovation in religion, as Luther 
demanded, and yet continue in allegiance 
to the emperor. He was no longer an 
Impartial ruler, as men had fondly im- 
agined, but a strong partisan of the 
papacy. A closer union among the Pro- 
testants had become necessary. Under 
the influence of the election of Archduke 
Ferdinand as king of Rome, the alliance 
was formed in February, 1531, at Schmal- 
calden in Thuringia. The rulers of electoral 
Saxony, Hesse, Liineburg, Anhalt, and 








cae 





PHILIP OF HESSE 
Inspired by high political ideals, Philip 
: of Hesse has been described as “‘the soul 
; After the diet of Augsburg of the Protestant League.” He aimed at 
it must have been clear to effecting a union of all who had broken 
the Protestant states that #¥ay from communion with the Church. 


Mansfeld, as well as the towns of Magde- 
burg and Bremen, united for “the main- 
tenance of Christian truth and peace, and 
for the repression of unlawful powers,” 
while other princes and towns still hesi- 
tated to join. There was no immediate 
prospect of confederates in South Germany. 
On the other hand, relations had already 
been established with King Frederic I. of 
Denmark and King Gustavus of Sweden; 
even in England a new page was opened, 
since King Henry VIII., completely hostile 
to the Emperor Charles, was in his own 
way effecting a reformation 
within the Church. 
_ These events, coupled 
with the fear that all South 
Germans would join the 
Schmalcaldic League, the 
.. Impossibility of inducing 
. the Pope to convene a 
council, and, above all, the 
increasing danger from the 
Turks, finally decided the 
emperor to abandon the 
executicn of the recess of 
Augsburg and to conclude 
a preliminary peace with the 
» Protestants on July 23rd, 
@ 1532, the so-called Religious 
Peace of Niiremberg. By 
the conditions of this the 
states were to maintain 
rN. peace among themselves on 
k” questions of belief until the 
council met: under certain 
circumstances a diet was to 
i” be substituted for the coun- 
. cil. Inany case, all trials on 
= religious points impending 
“_ inthe Supreme Court were to 
be discontinued for the time. 
The emperor by this peace 
formally recognised the 
league as a political power. 
The policy of the empire 
had been permanently under the influenceof 
the religious movement since 1521, and was 
even more so now. The development of 
dogma and cult became gradually an esoteric 
theological concern, and was no longer the 
chief factor in determining political action. 
The princes, provisionally united witha part 
of the towns in the Schmalcaldic League, 
were from.this time the representatives of 
Protestantism, in place of the professors of 
Wittenberg. The religious and social age 
of the new doctrine was ended in order to 
make room for the political age. 
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WESTERN EUROPE’ 
FROM THE — 
REFORMATION 
TO THE. 
REVOLUTION 


- | THE 
REFORMATION 
] AND. AFTER 
Itt 


THE PROBLEM OF THE REFORMATION 
LAUNCHING OF THE NEW CHRISTIANITY. 


CHRISTIANITY has at no time faced so 
_ dangerous a storm as at the dawn of 
the ‘‘ New Era.” The religious feeling of 
the medisvai Church rested on the two 
pillars of blind submission to authority and 
conviction that the spiritual was antagon- 
istic to the temporal. But doubts had 
been raised for centuries as to the justifi- 
cation for these conceptions. Humanism 
had made the opposite ideas the common 
property of educated men. There was a 
quickened consciousness of what the in- 
alienabic nature of man required, the con- 
sciousness that man is a personality whose 
impulse is towards liberty, self-determin- 
ation, and unhindered development, as 
well as the consciousness of the position 
which man has to take with regard to the 
world around him, the wish for work in 
the world not less than enjoyment of the 
world. The child who felt himself happy 
under the constant care of his parents, and 
still dreaded the wide world siete be- 

came a youth who wished to 
gaa decide for himself and to take 
of the Church 2 Place in the world by his 

works and by his enjoyment. 
The Church, however, did not recognise the 
justification for this effort, nor did she 
educate all her subjects to religious free- 
dom and independence, as well as to moral 
activity in the world and moral joy in 
existence. No, she rigidty held to her old 
ideas and would gladly have seen every 
one hold them. She trusted still to the 
efficiency of her means of discipline, as if 
the time never comes when the son scoffs 
at the rod. of the father. 

And vet there was no other Christianity 
than that which was characterised by 
those medieval fundamental conceptions. 
It was clear that the new notions were 
irreconcilable with the old faith. Men 
must either believe and live once more 
according to those old ideals.and sacrifice 
the new ones, or they must hold fast to 
the new doctrines- and abandon the old. 
Countless numbers. -had already chosen 


the latter alternative; they could not 
Stand against the overpowering current of 
the age. But then they threw all faith 
away from them, since there was n¢@ other 
than that which was steeped: in those old 
ideas. Custom indeed is a potent factor 
even in the sphere of religion. Most: still 
preserved the religion in externals for a 

| while ; but sooner ar later the 


Demand : 
For a New oa = ents ease ae 
Christianity 110" ife prevailed over 


custom, at any rateamong those 
who were distinguished as spiritual leaders. 
But alas! for that religion to which men 
adhere only in consequence of the law of 
inertia. It is true that at the dawn of the 
new era the number of those who, from 


‘sincere piety, wished to uphold Christianity, 


was still very large, especially in Germany, 
But the Church could no longer satisfy their 
religious needs, since the desire for sub- 
duing all Nature to the service of man had 
already begun to colour religious life, and 
since even in this domain blind submission 
and retirement from the world were felt 
to be an outrage on the nature of man. 
Whence was religion to find safety ? 
Only one thing could bring help: a new 
form of Christianity must be given to the 
world, a Christianity which would nov 
suppress man’s nature, but would rather 
develop and sustain it, a Christianity 
which recognised the impulse towards 
religious liberty and man’s dominion of 
Nature and tried to guide it into the right 
paths. It is true that the effort of.the 
Church tocrustvall religious in- 
dependence instead.of inspir- 
ing a spirit of freedom unfits 
those who break away from her 
to become themselves safe guides. eligi: 
ous freedom is abused in the saddest. fash- 
ion, but those who thirst for truth are at any 
rate offered the opportunity of quenching 
their religious craving, Christianity may 


Christianity's 
Revival 
in Germany 


“revive in them under a new.and. purer form. 


It was not mere chance that this renewal 
of Christianity was effected in Germany. 
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Even in the Middle Ages all those efforts 
to divest the faith, which had been trans- 
mitted from the Greco-Roman world, 
of its legal character, and to make it the 
personal concern of the individual, had 
originated among Teutonic peoples. The 
peculiarly characteristic Teutonic sense of 
reality which hates mere show, the depth of 
purpose which cannot be satis- 
fied with outward piety, the in- 
quiring spirit which is not con- 
tented with any reassurance 
from human authorities—these caused this 
intensifying and deepening of religious life to 
spring up in Germany, the heart of Europe, 
and to find there an enthusiastic welcome. 

Martin Luther grew up among medi- 
val conceptions. He held by the Church 
and he obeyed the Church. A_ rever- 
ential awe seized the boy of fourteen when 
he saw that Prince of Anhalt in the 
Franciscan cowl walking through the 
streets of Magdeburg, bent double under 
the heavy beggar’s wallet: ‘“* Whoever 
saw him must in devotion kiss him and 
blush for his own worldly state.” But he 
was consumed with an ardent longing for 
religious independence, and therefore for a 
personal conviction that he stood in the 
right relations to God He was a man of 
such astonishing inward sturdiness that- it 
was absolutely impossible for him to flatter 
or delude himself in any way as to his own 
state. In order-to win God’s grace he did 
not shrink from the most extreme steps 
which the Church prescribed for that end. 
He renounced all that was valuable to him 
on earth, he entered the Augustinian 
monastery and undermined his health by 
services which he considered meritorious. 

But Luther, like thousands before his 
time, could not rest satisfied with the idea 
that he had nothing moretodo. Forhefelt, 
in his unflinching self-examination, more 
and more clearly that all his pious deeds 
were insufficient in the eyes of God ; that 
all was done only from fear—in fact, in his 
case, with a secret indigna- 


Religion 
Welcomed by 
the Germans 


Luther's , : 
Strivings After tion against God, who, in spite 
Godliness of everything, withheld His 


grace. He only sighed more 
loudly. “ When shall I finally become pious 
and do enough to obtain a gracious God ?” 
Despair threatened to master him, as he 
had now, as he thought, learned from ex- 
perience that we cannot get for ourselves 


the one thing on which all depends, the 


real love of God: we cannot, therefore, 
win for ourselves GdH’s favour. ‘‘ I was 
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destined to sink into hell,” he wailed. 
Then the general of his order, the holy 
Staupitz, pointed out another goal for his 
efforts. It is impossible for us to earn 
God’s grace by our piety. But Christ is 
our refuge from despair: Christ does not 
frighten us, but consoles us. Through 
Christ we can obtain forgiveness for not 
being what we ought to be—forgiveness, 
and with it God’s grace. Instead of the 
unanswerable question: ‘‘ When shall I 
finally become pious ?’’ we must put the 
other question: ‘‘ When shall I obtain for- 
giveness ?’’ And the answer runs, “‘ Only 
through Christ, through faith in Him ’’— 
that is, through personal trust in Him 
Who brings God’s grace to us. 

Luther now read the Bible in quite a 
new light. ‘The just shall live by 
faith’’; the saying became great and ex- 
cellent to him. Faith alone justifies, and 
brings life. The more he learnt in the 
long struggle to leave the old way, which 
the teaching of the Church had pointed 
out, and to walk in the new way of trust 
in God’s grace, the more he found that this 
path was the right one. His conscience 

was calmed. He felt that he 


Lianbias now had actually found a 
of Lefkas: gracious God. Thus from his 


--own mental state he convinced 
himself that he had found the way to 
salvation, and that the Holy Scriptures 
are the sole spiritual truth. 

The new Christianity which he found 
was nothing more than his conception of 
the old, old words: ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and 
| will give you rest.”’ “‘ No man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.” Luther 
thus attained independent faith; no 
human being, no Church had now any 
authority in his eyes. And yet this faith 
did not arise from his own liking. On 
the contrary, the-objective fact, the grace 
of God, which was objectively present, 
became his subjective possession. 

The terrible danger which lay in the 
awakening of the impulse towards indepen- 
dence in the domain of religion, the danger 
that each individual constructs some faith 
for himself, and is therewith contented, was 
to be averted. This faith was to be in- 
dependent, but not arbitrary ; completely 
subjective, and yet based on that which 
was present outside him ; completely free 
and yet completely fettered: authorised 
by the only privileged authority, the living 
God. How feeble compared with that is the 


THE .PROBLEM OF 


authority. of men, the Fathers of the 
Church, the Popes, the Councils! How 
dimly shine the beacon-lights on: which 
the sinner, trembling before God, rests his 
hopes——the saints. with their services and 
their mediation, those helpers in time of 
need, the pttymg queen of heaven, men’s 
penances and good works, indulgences, the 
sacrifice of the Mass! Whoever stands in 


actual communion. with God needs such 


thingsno more. All that is to be retained 
of such observances—preaching, baptism, 
absolution, the Lord’s. Supper—is to serve 
only for strengthening the sanctifying 
trust in the grace and love of God. 

How splendid’ a new morality might 
grow on such a new soil of faith! “A 
Christian is the free lord of all things, and 
subject to no one.”’ No sort of compul- 
sion can produce really 
good works, but as the good 
tree bears of itself good 
fruits, so the faith which 


inspires the man_ brings 
forth, as it were involun- | :==*-, 
tarily, actions which are [46.02 


well pleasing to God. The k 
new conditions lead to new k¥ 
conduct. Morality is to be} 

quite unconcerned, whether 
a Church strictly enforces 
her decrees or not, whether 
she even tramples them 
underfoot; conduct is above 
all commands and_prohibi- 


: F LUTH 
tions, all standards of social SN. OPPONENT OF aoe ee away by the flood. 


remains, Dr, Eck, was one of the disputants tianity is thus brought in 


example. There 
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the pure earthly vocations—family life, 


marriage, civic life! Even the most con- 
spicuous religious work such as prayer, 
the founding of churches, monasticism. 
could be impure, while the most incon- 
spicuous secular pds is sanctified by faith 
: ,. andlove “even were it only to 

= — lift a blade of straw.” W as 
worldly joy to be impure in 

the Now Era self? Whoever has the gract 
of God, receives with thankful joy from the 
hand of God all the good that God’s good- 
ness gives; this thankfulness keeps him 
from misusing it. The terrible danger lying 
in the awakening of the sense which is 
directed towards the world, lest the man 
disregard the Creator and Lord of the 
world in worldly work and wordly enjoy- 
ment, and employ both only for his selfish 
ends, and bring only de- 
struction on himself and on 
his fellow-men—this danger 
is surmounted. Christianity 
has thus won a _ modern 
SX form. It no longer con- 
SNS] tradicts the ideals of the 
~ jy new era: it wishes and is 
“) able rather to keep them 

Wy from degenerating. How- 

_ gi ever strongly the current 
— wi of freedom and_ subjection 
] of Nature may flow at that 
Finew era, the new-born 
Christianity lends its aid so 
that man need not be swept 
Chris- 


indeed, in the heart a ten- 2tLelpzi te Ree te eas safety from the old era to 


\ roceed 
dency towards evil; but 


faith cannot.palter with it, cannot gloss it 
over with sham work of holiness. For faith, 
so truly as it loves God, hates evil, and 
therefore fights. unwearyingly against it. 
Just as the claim and essence of this 
morality took.a modern form, so, too, did 
Its application. The Middle Ages held 
that man’s highest act of piety was to 
leave the world, and to devote himself to 
religious works. But whoever, = oa 
Medi station in which God had place 
=a him, had attained actual com- 
of Piety ™Munion with God knew that 
he had in this station to show 
his new spiritual attitude, that it was not 
what he did that made the difference, but 
how he did it, whether he did it from love 
of God, because God had called him to this 
work, and-so in the way which«was pleasing 
to God..: What..folly to consider impure 


pe Leo X. against the reformer. the new. 


Luther himself 
did not suspect the epoch-making import- 
ance of his religious discovery. The 
respect for the Church which he had 
imbibed from earliest infancy did not allow 
him to contemplate any deviation from 
her teaching. In order to oppose a mere 
abuse he nailed his ninety-five theses on 
indulgences to the castle-church at Wit- 
tenberg. But though their language was 
temperate, though they expressed little of 
his new revolutionising thoughts, they 
kindled like a flash of lightning. 

When Dr. Eck had read them, he cried 
out: ‘Ha! he will do it. He is the 
man for whom we have so long waited.” 
It was. felt that a personality was speaking 
there which had an ardent longing alike 
for objective truth and subjective certainty. 
The supporters of the old order did him 
good service when by. their opposition they 
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disclosed the yawning gulf between their 
conceptions and his. Many of the Human- 
ists, hitherto indifferent to it, were fired 
for this struggle by the disputation at 
Leipzig between Luther and the great 
Roman theologian, Dr. Eck in July, 1519. 
The movement became a matter of 
interest to the German people through his 

treatise ‘‘ To the Christian No- 


oe Be 7” bility of the German Nation,” 
Prostsns in which he championed with 


fiery words the complaints 
against the papal chair and the yearning 
desire for a really reformatory council. 
Rome, regardless of results, passed her 
verdict. The papacy, with the Bull which 
condemned Luther, his teaching and his 
followers, stood as an obstacle in the path 
of the new intellectual movement. When 
it at length succeeded in drawing the 
emperor over to the same side, and the 
Pope’s decision was recognised by the sus- 
pension of the imperial ban over the inno- 
vators, one of two alternatives alone was 
possible—either the mighty religious revolt 
must be crushed by force, or Rome must 
bow before it. But Rome remained firm, 
and yet political conditions made _ it 


impossible for the emperor to carry out the . 


part he had undertaken in accordance 
with the judgment of the papal legate, 
that of being “‘ the obedient executor of 
the Roman chair.”’ 

Thus the Reformation movement, which 
had incorporated various component parts; 
found the time to become, as it were, clear 
about itself and to renounce all that did 
not agree with its real nature. Whoever 
wished merely for the abolition of some 
crying abuses, or in blind submission to the 
Church expected help from her alone, left 
Luther so soon as it was apparent that the 
Church persisted in her condemnatory 
judgment. Others thought that they 
ought to go further than Luther, while, in 
fact, they had not yet passed the slough of 
the Middle Ages. This sect of mystics 
and fanatics once more saw a 


Lae ed papers: between the Spirit of 
at Luther od and that of the creature. 


These men, therefore, de- 
manded an outward renunciation of all that 
is earthly ; they wished that the Spirit of 
God should speak directly in man, and 
despised all natural mediation and all 
historical development. They railed at 
Luther because he found a pleasure even in 
earthly things; they pretended that their 
maddest fancies were revelations of the 
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divine spirit ; they repudiated science and 
study, and wished to abolish everything 
in the Church which did not date from the 
apostolic age. 

When Luther was forced to live in 


the Wartburg, this storm broke in 
Wittenberg. Professor Carlstadt wished 
to cease lecturing; the schoolmaster 


refused to teach any more. All that was 
the growth of time, especially the images, 
was to be removed by force. Luther, in 
spite of the prohibition of the elector, left 
his secure hiding-place, and preached every 
day for a week against these fanatics, until 
he had completely calmed the seething 
waters. In other places, it is true, 
especially where the Roman antagonists 
forced their own spiritual instruction upon 
the people to the exclusion of the new 
teaching, the sole watchword on which the 
disaffected were agreed was the rejection 
of infant baptism. But the movement 
of Luther was now distinctly separated 
from this troubled and turbulent wave. 
It had to repel from itself a third party, 
those who complained, above all, of social 
evils and did not shun the path of revolu- 
tion in order to abolish them. This dis- 
content, which had existed long 
before Luther’s appearance, 
was destined to burst into 
flames now that the Roman 
Church refused to concede. the religious 
liberty demanded, and attempted to sup- 
press all such efforts with bans and 
excommunication. Luther represented 
their legitimate grievances with fervour, 
but still emphasised the point that it is 
unbecoming in a Christian to use violence 
against a superior. ‘‘ Let him who re- 
ceives my teaching raise no disturbance.” 
When, therefore, the “ peasants’ began 
to murder and to burn, and the “ lords ”’ 
became despondent from consciousness of 
the blame attaching to them for. the 
rebellion, Luther, with the greatest deter- 
mination, reminded the authorities of their 
duty to crush reinorselessly the sanguinary 
revolution. Thus he lost the support of 
all who, in the last instance, merely wished 
for social, not religious freedom. _ 
Many of the Humanists, owing to 
Luther, had become absorbed in their 
struggle against the ecclesiastical wrongs, 
and had completely devoted themselves 
to his teaching. The ‘king of the 
Humanists,’’ however, the great scholar, 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, still 
adopted an uncertain attitude, and with 


Rising 
of the 
Peasants 
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him many others. He rejoiced in the war 
against the “‘ fat paunches of the monks ”’ 
and against the extravagantly exalted 
“triple crown of the Pope.” But he 
attached more weight to peace and con- 
cord than to truth. ‘“ Even truth dis- 
pleases me if disorder is caused by it.” He 
was wanting in Luther’s marked religious 
fervour. He was finally, in 1524, per- 
suaded to write against Luther. The 
doctrine of free-will served him as a pre- 
text to assert in contradiction to Luther's 
certainty of faith resting on experience, 
that in the sphere of religion there are only 
views, but no personal certainties. Even 
Holy Scripture is not clear enough to give 
us conviction ; at most, <= 
some certainty is to be , 
obtained, since it is -: 
probable that scholars, fe=== 
popes, and councils have ===" 
found what is right. (2 
Generally speaking, less == 
depends on faith than 
on morality and con- 
cord, and, in order to 
produce these, reliance 
cannot always be re- 
posed in reasoned truth, _ 
for such truth may ; 
easily cause harm. : 
Thus the breach be- f 
tween Luther and 
Erasmus had become 
visible. Erasmus, since =: 
he had not found the re- « 
ligious conviction which 
the deepest and most re- 
ligious spirits of that age 
desired, contented him- 
self witha vague tolerant 
probability, so that 
Luther answered him : 
“The Holy Spirit is. no sceptic; He has 
net inscribed on our hearts a vague delu- 
sion, but a potent and great certainty 
which does not allow us to waver, but 
makes us, thanks be to God, feel as certain 
is we are that two and three se five.” 
.While Luther wished for a 
Tc weibade moral code which, based on 
and Luther COBfidence in God, sought 


as, 


H was 
while he rejoiced in 


only to please God, Erasmus 


wished for “‘ morality,’’ which, if necessary, 
was to be attained even by unproved 
assumptions, subject to one provision only— 
that it did not disturb the peace of the citi- 
zens. Thus the claim of a religious feeling 
Springing from .God, and directed towards 








the great scholar af the 
in fervour, and 
war against the “fat 
paunches the monks,” he also wrote 
opposition to the leader of the Reformation. 
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God, on which the whole Lutheran system 

is based, was rejected by Erasmus, The 
Humanists, who did not wish for more 
than Erasmus could offer, nowsevered them- 
selves definitely from the Feformation. 
The supporters of the old order exulted at 
all the losses which the anti- 


ceria of Oman movement outwardly 
the Bible sustained. But their hopes 


of seeing it crushed were con- 
tinually defeated, for its loyal adherents 
attained by their efforts in these years 
of schism only a still greater conviction, 
and in spite of all hostility won an in- 
creasing number of followers. Luther, 
Wartburg, began his 
translation of the Bible. 
- --+ The New Testament 
- ' appeared in September, 
2] 1522, and in the next | 
twelve years went | 
through at least sixty- : 
eight editions. The 
separate parts of the 
Old Testament _fol- 
lowed, until in the year 
1534, the whole Bible 
was completed. Lu- 
ther’s great enemy, 
Cochleus, thus testifies 
to the effect of this 
-} work: “ Tailors and 
==] shoemakers, even 
===| womenand other simple 
=<) folk, read Luther's New 
=== Testament with the 
=== =| greatest avidity as 
=== —====| being a source of all 
truth. They were not 
ashamed to dispute 
about the faith and the 
gospel with priests and 
monks, masters and 
doctors of divinity.” 

Equally great success was attained 
by the spiritual songs set to new vigorous 
melodies in which Luther and some olf 
his disciples, following his example, made 
the newly discovered faith resound through 
the world ; above all by the hymns, which 
have soared beyond the Kyrie Eleison, 
so characteristic of media#val Christianity, 
to the proud joy felt by the child of God 
sure of the Grace of God: ‘ Nun freut 
euch, liebe Christengemein’, denn ich bin 
dein, und du bist mein, uns soll der Tod 
nicht scheiden’”’; ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott—das Reich muss uns noch 
bleiben.” .The people sang these songs not 
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only in divine service, but also at their 
work and on the road. The divine wor- 
ship hitherto held in Latin was performed 
in the German tongue. The first regula- 
tion of the reformed public worship that is 
extant, dates from the year 1522, drawn 
up by Caspar Kanz in Nordlingen. Luther 
did not follow with his German Mass until 
1526, since he was reluctant to propose 
external innovations so long as the people 
were not ripe for them. 

In consequence of the resolutions of the 
imperial diet of Speier of 1526, the Lutheran 
states undertook to regulate the ecclesias- 
tical system in their own provinces on the 
new basis, and the visitations organised for 
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had to be introduced for Church matters. 
Most of the bishops, however, resolutely 
opposed the new religion. Who was, then, 
to perform the services, which could no 
longer be required from them, in the 
separate provinces ? Only the territorial 
lord possessed the requisite authority and 
power for such outward church government. 

It was not a complete novelty when 
Luther, in his treatise ‘‘ To the Christian 
Nobility,” stated the proposition that, 
if the need arose, every member of the 
Church must help her, so far as possible, 
and when he now called on his sovereign 
not to refuse to help the Church of his 
territory in her hour of trial. On the 


~~ 


+ figs at 
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the purpose revealed the pitiable conditions 
which had been produced through the 
neglect of the people by the Roman Church, 
which had become still more disorganised 
through the uncertainty of recent years. 
Luther then gave Christianity his two 
Catechisms, of which the Lesser Catechism 
especially, a masterpiece, brought the new 
doctrine home to the people. 

But who was to attend to ecclesiastical 
affairs in the Lutheran districts ? Visita- 
tions had to be arranged and the parson- 
ages filled up; the monastic property, 
now derelict, had to be managed and turned 
to other uses; a definite organisation 
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contrary, a return had already been made 
in the fifteenth century to the idea pre- 
vailing in the empire of the Franks 
before 800, that the lord of the country 
had rights and duties in the Church of his 
territory; and the Pope himself had 
conceded many such privileges to the 
territoriallords. The princes had often done 
such services to the Church. If ever the 
corruption of the monasteries made reform 
imperatively necessary—the bishops having 
failed in this their duty—then the ter- 
ritorial lords had taken the reform in hand ; 
or if heresies had broken out, they had con- 
sidered it their duty to guard their subjects 


THE PROBLEM OF 
from this poison, just as they protected 


their sovereign from hostile attacks. 
Luther certainly, following the text 
‘Render unto ar the things that are 


Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
(;od’s,” once more clearly separated the 
spiritual and the secular power, and thus 
declared that the submission of the 
secular power to the Church and the 
thraldom of the conscience under some 
external power were alike wrong. But 
yet he assuredly did not wish that the 
secular princes should exercise a spiritual 
authority, or should extend their 
zovernment to the very heart of the 
Church and subject men’s consciences to 
compulsion. 

All the same in this distinctly critical 
time they ought clearly to recognise their 
(luty of attending to the outward welfare 
of the Church. She ought to follow her 
own ordinances and laws. But the re- 
quisite ordinances and superintendence 
ought to be provided for her by the princes, 
who must take the welfare of 


iene the their subjects to heart, and who, 
Church. from their prominent position 


. In the nation, are alone in 
the position to do so. They certainly are 
able to abuse the influence that is thereby 
assigned to them, but no form of 
Church government is imaginable which 1s 
not exposed to this contingency. The 
Church in the Middle Ages flourished 
however, when princes, with the feeling 
that they were members of the Church, 
attended to her outward organisation ; 
and she was on the very brink of destruc- 
tion when she was secured fron: all inter- 
ference of the secular power. The spirit 
that guides her is the all-important point. 
Starting with this conviction, Luther 
entrusted to the territorial lords the 
direction of their churches in external 
matters. 

These princes rendered good service to the 
cause of the Reformation. It was they who 
in the imperial diet at Speier in 1529 “‘ pro- 
tested ” that the resolution of the majority 
should not be published as “ passed, with 
their good-will, knowledge, and counsel ’”’ 
—a resolution which had laid down that 
those who had hitherto endeavoured to 
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root out the Lutheran doctrine should 
rsist in their efforts, that no one should 
allowed to protect those who were prose- 
cuted for religious opinions, and that in 


.the Lutheran districts all the existing 


remnants of Catholicism were to be pre- 
served. To assent to this, they declared, 
meant “ nothing else than openly 


by ard to deny Christ and His word.” 
... It was they who in the diet at 
Maurice y 4 


Augsburg in 1530 solemnly, 
in the presence of emperor and states, 
professed the faith which the highest 
powers in Christendom had banned and 
proscribed; it was they who closely 
banded together in the Schmalcaldic 
League in 1531 for ‘he protection of the 
Protestant faith. 

The selfish policy of Duke Maurice of 
Saxony certainly enabled the emperor in 
the Schmalcaldic war to defeat and take 
prisoner the heads of the Protestant 
League in 1546. But when Maurice, in 
order to undo the consequences of his 
perfidy, turned against the emperor, th. 
Religious Peace of Augsburg was finally, 
in 1555, able to make into a principle of 
jurisprudence the right of religious freedom 
and political equality for the followers of 
the different creeds. This applied, indeed, 
at first only to the authorities. They 
received the privilege of free choice 
between the old and the new faith; for 
the thought that every individual subject 
should have full liberty in the exercis: 
of his religion was at that time still incon- 
ceivable. The feud between the partics 
in the Church was still too fresh and 
accompanied by remembrances too bitter 
to allow the idea to be entertained that 
the different confessions could live peace- 
ably side by side in the same district. 
But medieval conceptions hac 


rg of been so completely shattered 
¢ Peace of ‘iat, after this peace, no one 
Augsburg at, alter tims peace, 


was to be punished on account 
of difference of faith; subjects who heid 
another religion were to leave the country 
without incurring any loss of honours 
or goods. It is small wonder that the 
Emperor Charles V. could not bring him- 
self to co-operate in the conclusion of such 
a peace. ARMIN TILLE 
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THE TRIUMPH 


[ UTHER'S appearance on the scene had 
produced the greatest effect even on 
those who would not for any consideration 
desert the papacy. So deep a religious 
earnestness spoke from his writings, that 
many within the Catholic Church began to 
feel ashamed of the immoral life that 
prevailed among the higher as well as the 
lower clergy, and of the thoughtless 
manner in which men had made light of 
their sins, and, like Luther, they clamoured 
forareformation. On the other hand, many 
good Catholics could not conceal from 
themselves that all.the. doctrines and 
arrangements which had been established 
in the Church were not unassailable. 

Thus a dangerous uncertainty crept 
in. Even in the year 1485 Archbishop 
Berthold of Mainz had instituted a censor- 
ship of books in order to suppress the 
German Bibles, of which there had been 
‘many editions, and accordingly men like 
Sebastian Brant and Geiler of 


pes Ke Kaisersberg had declared it 
ee icked thing to print the 
Language ae § Pp 


Bible in German.”” But now 
the preparation of a German Bible 
was advocated by Catholics in the 
imperial diet at Speier in 1526, and 
loyal members of the Church caused such 
translations of the Bible to be prepared 
and circulated. 

Even the chief doctrine of Lutheranism, 
the proposition ‘‘By faith alone we 
are justified,’ was acknowledged by the 
Catholic party at the religious conference of 
Regensburg in 1541, accepted in connection 
with a protocol by the imperial councillor 
Granvelle, and sent to Rome for approval 
by the papal legate Contarini. The Pope 
indeed rejected this tenet in that crude 
form and. the agreement fell through. 
But Luther’s appearance must have exer- 
cised immense influence on those who still 
Temained loyal to the Roman chair when 

Such proposals were possible. It was high 

lime that the Church clearly defined the 

! boundary between herself. and the 
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Lutherans, and made it impossible for 
any of her members to cross it. This was 
done at the Council of Trent (1545-1563). 
“Extermination of heresies and improve- 
ment of morals” was the programme. The 
distortions, se of the primitive 
hristianity charged b 
The Church Futher, which, he said, had 
e Interpreter duall h 

of Scripture gradually crept into the 

Church in early centuries, 
but of which very different ideas had been 
permitted, were now declared to be the 
official teaching of the Church, and so per- 
petuated ; by this all attempts to come to 
terms with Protestantism, and to be once 
more united, were finally excluded. It 
was thus distinctly declared that the tradi- 
tion of the Church was to be honoured with 
the same reverence as the Holy Scriptures. 

Bishop Brentano, when asked what 
traditions were meant by this, declared: 
““We accept those which satisfy us; we 
emphatically reject those which clash 
with our belief.” [t is the province of the 
Church alone to decide what “the true 
meaning” of Holy Scripture may be. 
Thus the Church 1s made the authorised 
exponent of Holy Scripture, and the 
doctrine of justification by faith as 
proved by personal experience is con- 
demned ; the Church, moreover, holds the 
place of mediator for redemption between 
God and man. Salvation comes through 
her, and the seven sacraments by their own 
virtue work as instruments of grace. 

On the other hand, the disgraceful ex- 
crescences, which had given special cause 
for ‘‘ railing against the Church,” were cut 
away, partly by general re- 
ligious means, partly by direct 
hpegeiaert prohibitions. The council 

resolved on various measures 
for the removal of all non-Roman prac- 
tices, but left their execution to the Pupe. 
A confession of faith was established 
which had to be sworn by the holders of 
any ecclesiastical office and by all teachers 
at the university. In this, loyal obedience 
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disinclination for confession and penance 
universal, the masses could not become 
once more accustomed to confession unless 
“the yoke of Christ was lightened,” as the 
Jesuits termed it. 

They therefore applied their greatest 
ingenuity to a revision of the moral code, 
the precepts of which were to be followed 
The Church in confession, and tried to estab- 
Revises the Sh such elastic principles that 
Moral Gode COnsciences must have become 
dulled; but the task of con- 
fession was made far more simple. Sin, 
it was said, consists merely in the wrong- 
ful act, which is committed not from 
ignorance or passion, but deliberately. It 
is not always necessary for a man to do 
what he himself considers right : he may, 
contrary to his conscience, obey that 
which an authority has declared to be 
permissible. ‘‘ A woman, for instance, has 
murdered her husband in order to marry 
her paramour and has afterward sinned 
with him. Must she, then, run the risk of 
death and shame by revealing this cir- 
cumstance in confession ? ”’ 

Since one authority, Henriquez, answers 
in the affirmative, and another, Lessius, in 
the negative, according to this “‘ probable” 
view it is permissible for a man to be silent 
on the point even against his own con- 
science. Therefore in an act the intention 
has always to be considered. “It is 
allowable for a son to desire most earnestly 
the death of his father, yet not so as to 
wish any harm to the father, but so as to 
wish some good for himself—namely, the 
rich inheritance ‘which will then come to 
him.”’ Again, it is permissible to deceive 
others by the choice of words which they 
are bound to understand in a wrong mean- 
ing. Similarly,a man may think of some- 
thing more than is said. If “ someone 
who has killed a ‘ Pater’ is questioned on 
the matter, he may reply that he has not 
killed the “ Pater,’ since he is thinking 
of another of the same name.” Such 
pues conduct is justifiable in a man 
of whenever it is a question of 
Gontesiise “preserving his person, his 

life, or his honour, protecting 
his property or exercising any virtue.” 
As a confessor might mitigate the penance 
for sinful love, so he might do also with 
unbelief. Whereas in earlier centuries 
a mere assent to that which the Church 
taught was sufficient, 1t was now declared 
feacre enough if the faith was not actually 


What ‘4. “A man is capable of receiving 
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absolution,” so the doctrine is laid down, 


“even if he knows nothing of the dogmas 
of the faith.” It became possible in this 
way to bring those who were devoid of all 
real religious feeling to a purely external 
submission to the Church, which showed 
itself in confession. 

A complete series of other orders or 
unions owed their rise to the anti-Protes- 
tant movement in the Catholic Church. 
Their ideal was no longer abandonment of 
the world, but activity in the world. The 
slavish bondage under irrevocable vows 
was now so universally felt to be contrary 
to Nature that it was held expedient to 
make it possible to withdraw from such 
societies. The institutions of Vincent de 
Paul (1576-1660) became most successful, 
especially the Society of the Sisters of 
Mercy, founded in Paris in 1634. These 
took their vows only for one year. In 
the room of the nun who is withdrawn 
from all mankind, the universal sister 
comes forward. The cloister is no longer 
their secluded world, but the home which 
offers them training and rest. What was 
their final aim ? Vincent explained to the 
sictheas sisters: “It has never been 
of the ods will when He founded 
Jeavit, YOUr community that you 

should minister to the body 
only, for there would never be lack of 
persons for that. The intention of the 
Lord is rather that you help the souls of 
the poor to find entrance into paradise.”’ 
Thus the conversion of the heretics is a 
primary duty of his missionaries and 
sisters, and the rejoicing is great when in 
this or that hospital some score of “‘ unbe- 
lievers ’’ are brought back to the fold of 
the Church. 

Catholicism, thus strengthened and 
flushed with victory, could set about the 
recovery of what had been lost. First 
some compensation was looked for in 
foreign countries. After 1542 the Jesuits 
worked in East India, Japan, and China. 
Since their results did not seem sufficiently 
rich, it is said that they so far adapted 
themselves to circumstances that they 
preached Christianity as a Chinese philo- 
sophy, and prostrated themselves in 
devotion before images. Nobili came 
forward after 1606 as a Brahman, and 
allowed the baptised. to remain in their 
heathen customs. When other Catholic 


Missionaries came there, a hot dispute 


raged over this question ; but the results 
obtained by the Jesuits with such- 
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‘clemency ” were so immense that even 
the prohibition by the Pope of a method 
of conversion which roused such ill-feeling 
could not induce them to abandon this 
procedure. In Japan they were able to 
baptise many hundred thousand people, 


until in their lust for power they meddled 


with politics and thus called forth a 
terrible persecution, which ended in the 
country being completely barred to all 
Christians. In Paraguay, however, they 
were able to found an independent state 
according to their wishes, a model state 
which consisted of young Indians ruled 
by them. Pope Gregory XV., in order to 
give unity, combination, and permanence 
to the Catholic missions, founded the 
‘‘ Propaganda ”’ at Rome in the year 1622. 

Catholicism sought to counteract the 
movements of the Reformation wherever 
they showed themselves in Europe, partly 
by Jesuitical subtlety, partly by actual 
violence. In Scandinavia, however, 
Lutheranism remained victorious. But 
the Inquisition raged mercilessly in the 
Netherlands after 1555. Yet the people 
did not allow themselves to be brought back 
The Terrible to the Catholic Church, and 
hac acca ae the northern provinces, 
St. Bartholomew 2/tet the most prolonged 
and sanguinary struggle 
obtained in 1648 religious and_ political 
liberty. Since in France, notwithstanding 
every persecution, the number of Protes- 
tants increased, the penalty of death was 
pronounced in the year 1557 on all who 
did not adhere to the national religion. 
Blood flowed in streams. 

The shameful massacre of the Protestants 
assembled for divine worship at Vassy 
gave the signal for civil war. After religious 
liberty and civil equality had been 
reluctantly conceded to the Huguenots by 
the Peace of St. Germain in 1570, the 
Catholic court party employed the most 
terrible treachery imaginable. The mass- 
acre of the Protestant malcontents in 
Paris began on St. Bartholomew’s Night 
In 1572, and swift messengers carried the 
order to murder throughout the land. 
Henry IV., by the Edict of Nantes in 1598, 
assured to the Protestants their religious 
and political rights; he fell beneath the 
dagger of the monk Ravaillac. 

Richelieu, indeed, broke the political 
power of the Huguenots, who prose- 
cuted Catholics in turn, but he also con- 
firmed their ecclesiastical privileges in 
the “ Edict of Grace’ of Nimes in 1629. 


The often-attempted destruction of the 
French Protestant Church was completed 
only some decades later. 

The Reformation found supporters in 
Italy and even in Spain. But there the 
Church had a free hand, so that in a 
short time through bloody persecution 
the last trace of anti-papal movements was 


Romich obliterated. In 1570 both 
a countries were “ purified” in 
Plots Against : ; 
E a Catholic sense. Even in 
ngland 


England, under the Catholic * 
Mary (1553-1558) an attempt was made 
to restore the papal supremacy. Nearly 
three hundred Protestants were exc- 
cuted. When the Protestant Elizabeth 
mounted the throne, Pope Paul IV. re- 
fused her the crown. Then hundreds 
of Jesuits gradually crept into the country, 
exhorted by the Pope “to get rid of the 
impious Jezebel.” Plots against the queen 
were repeatedly discovered. The Catholic 
Philip of Spain sent his formidable Armada 
to England to purge that nest of heretics. 
Under James I. there was a plot of fanatical 
Catholics to blow up the king and all the 
assembled House of Parliament; the 
superior of the Jesuits, it is said, knew 
beforehand of this Gunpowder Plot. Al- 
though all these attempts were unsuccess- 
ful, yet they showed clearly enough the 
objects at which the upholders of the 
papacy aimed. 

In Germany the Jesuits, in their chief 
centres, Vienna, Cologne, and Ingolstadt, 
undertook the extermination of Protes- 
tantism. All evangelical preachers were 
driven from Bavaria after 1564, the 
Protestant nobles were excluded from the 
diets, and all Protestant subjects who 
would not be converted were forced to 
emigrate. The spiritual princes followed this 
example. Ferdinand II. of Austria, edu- 
cated by Jesuits, before he mounted the 
throne took a solemn vow in front of the 
miraculous image of the Virgin at Loretto 
that he would at all cost put an end to 
Ferdinand’s heresy in his hereditary do- 
Zeal for minions. Yet in many parts 
the Church ©! his realm there were hardly 
any Catholics left ; at Graz, the 
capital of Styria, only three were to be 
found. Ferdinand did not rest until he 
had brought back all his subjects to the 
fold of the Church, or had expelled them 
from his land. The action of the Jesuits 
became bolder and bolder. It was soon 
openly stated in print that the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg could no longer be 
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kept; then, that it was an easy thing 
completely to stamp out the plague of 
heretics in Germany, since there was no 
leader among the Protestants who was 
formidable in a war; and, besides that, 
they were divided among themselves, for 

the Lutherans and Calvinists 


oH pany ‘ did not hold together. This 
R ee en” observation corresponded only 
eformation 


too closely to the reality. In 
Switzerland, by the side of the movement 
which Luther had inaugurated, a somewhat 
altered form of the opposition to Rome had 
been developed by Zwingli independently. 
Ulrich Zwingli, born on January 1, 
1484, and thus of almost the same age as 
Luther, enjoyed a conspicuously Humanist 
education, studied under Conrad Celtes 
‘in Vienna, and devoted himself especially 
tothe theology of Erasmus. _.............-. 
In 1506 he was curate at * 78” 
Glarus, and as such ex- ee 
pounded the Bible and = °.:- 
studied Origen. But after .- 2 
his expulsion by the French .. © 3 
party, who hated him for wii 
his sermons against the 20 in.” 
mercenary system, he went .,:.; : 
as secular priest to the # 
pilgrimage resort of Maria- “© ;*:: 
Einsiedeln, and began in , 
1516, actually - before © 
Luther, to preach in 
favour of reformation, but . 
without visibly leaving the ae 
Church. Here, and still 
more at Ziirich, where he 


_among the “five places, 





A GREAT SWISS REFORMER 
The Reformation movement in 


From Ziirich the ecclesiastical reform 
of the sovereign congregation spread to 
the other Confederates ; in Appenzell the 
Mass was abolished in 1552. But im- 
mediately an opposition was raised 
”” Schwyz, Uri, 
Unterwalden, Lucerne, and Zug, which, 
as favouring the French mercenary system, 
had been dissatisfied with Zwingli’s pro- 
test. The reformer now, in 1525, demanded 
war against the five cantons.. But the 
danger was averted this time ; Ziirich act- 
ually gained the triumph of not being 
excluded from the federation, notwith- 
standing the antagonistic demands of the 
original cantons, and of finding a comrade 
in the faith in the canton of Berne. 
After the democratic municipal govern- 
ment had been introduced into Berne in 

1528, the cantons of St. 

'.4 Gallen, Glarus, Schaff- 
hausen, and Basle adopted 
the Reformation according 
to Zwingli’s ideas. At the 
same time, fortunately, 
more friends were won for 
it in South Germany. ‘In 
the towns. of Constance, 
Miihlhausen, Niiremberg, 
and others there was lively 
_ | sympathy with the Refor- 
. .J mation at Ziirich, which 

tN ed aie on civic inde- 
ase ndence; and Zwineli 
| — aight fairly dream of - 
: larger league of followers 
when Philip of Hesse 


lived after 1519; he adopted jang Seed inch to the weal of Ulaicn invited him to the religious 


a gradually more indc- Zwingii. 


When, instigated by Rome, dj i 
the five papal cantons went to war with discussion at Marburg : We 


pendent style of explana- the two. reformed cantons, in the year know how his hopes were 


tory writing and took up 
an anti-French attitude in politics. In 1522 
his opinions as to such institutions of the 
Church as fasting and celibacy became 
accentuated ; hecalled for a moral reform 
as the result of “‘ justification by faith.” 
In the next year, in a discussion at 
Ziirich, which had been started in con- 
sequence of a complaint brought by the 
Bishop of Constance before the council 
as to the religious innovations, Zwingli 
rejected everything which did not pre- 
cisely conform to the ordinances of the 
Scripture ; he was thus far more radical 
in his proposals than Luther, and met 
with the approval of the people of Ziirich. 
He married in 1524 Anna Meyer, née 
Reinhard, a widow aged forty-three, and 
administered the communion in both kinds. 
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1531, Zwingli was slain in the struggle. deceived 


And now the 
Five Places were ready to defend their 
old faith by the sword. They allied 
themselves with Austria, but received 
no assistance from that quarter, and were 
obliged, in the summer of 1529, to con- 
clude the first Peace of Cappel, which 
established the equal rights within the 
federation of the cantons of both re- 

ligions. Zwingli had _ thus 
asda obtained a great success, and 
of Zwingli WS by no means conciliatory 

when, on the part of the 
Schmalcaldic League, the question was put 
to him, whether he was willing to attach 
himself and his followers to the union ; he 
still hoped for a great South German League 
with the towns predominant. A political 
organisation would bring him nearer this 
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end. Ziirich and Berne were, according 
to his wish, to obtain, constitutionally, 
the foremost place in the federation. 
Zwingli wished, therefore, to proceed 
with the utmost rigour against the five 
cantons who professed the old religion ; 
but he did not find any support from Basle 
or Berne. The attempt was now made to 
isolate the five cantons by a blockade 
of provistons; but they quickly rose 
against Ziirich, and won a complete victory 
on October 11th, 1531, at Cappel. Zwingli 
himself was slain and his body was quar- 
tered. After a second defeat sustained by 
the citizens of Ziirich, the second Peace of 
oa was made in November, which 
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assured to the Catholic as well as the 
reformed states their own confession, but 
demanded from both the dissolution of 
their treaties with foreign powers. The 
Reformers were conquered, and the old 
religion recovered lost ground. The South 
Germans, who adhered to the new faith, 
having nothing more now to hope for from 
the Swiss, attached themselves more closely 
to the towns of Central Germany which 
were members of the Schmalcaldic League. 

The distinction between the Lutheran 
and the Swiss parties may perhaps be 
traced to the different conceptions of 
the Deity emphasised by their founders. 






Luther claimed that he reached by per- 
sonal experience the certainty that God 
is absolute Love. This idea, he said, had 
filled him with rapture and given him rest. 
Zwingli, on the contrary, the more inde- 
pendent he became by freeing himself 
from the influence of Luther, looked on 
God as the Highest Being, as the Omni- 
potent. If he called God “the highest 
good " he did not include in that expression 
that which makes God our highest good, 
but that which tends to make Him in Him- 
self and for Himself the highest. Luther and 
Zwingli both insisted on God’s honour, but 
in different directions. Luther wished to 
preach trust in the love of God ; for, accord- 
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ing to him, God’s highest honour, in con- 
tradistinction to that on which the selfish 
man rests his honour, consists in conde- 
scension, in giving and blessing. But since 
man can be saved‘only on the path of com- 
pletely free choice, Luther would not hear 
of any sort of compulsion. He rejoiced if 
only some individuals attained the true 
faith; persecution of the truth did not 
cause him any astonishment. Zwingl}, 
on the other hand, wished that the majesty 
of God should be maintained at all cost. 
He therefore wished to create a Christian 
community, in which God’s law must be 
followed by all; he would, therefore, 
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make persecution of the truth impossible, 
and would, on the other hand, repress all 
error, so that he did not despise political 
undertakings for the attainment of his 
objects. 
he contrast was visible in the different 

positions adopted towards the sacraments. 
Luther regarded them as proofs of God’s 
love, which wishes to give us heavenly 
gifts; Zwingli, as proofs of our obedience 
to God. Luther adored the condescen- 
sion of the Lord, who in the Holy 
Communion unites himself with His be- 
lievers; according to Zwingli’s view the 
exalted divinity cannot so unite himself 
with what is earthly. Not the body and 
blood of Christ at all, but bread and wine 
only, are received. Zwingli __- 
declared as early as 1525 © 
that his Lutheran oppo- 
nents were ‘‘ impelled by 
another spirit ’’; and in 
the religious conference 
at Marburg in 1520, 
where Zwingli, full of his 
political plans, tried to 
effect a union with the 
Wittenberg party, Luther 
could not refrain from the 
expression : “ You have a 
different spirit from ours.” 
Although little suspecting 
the real tendency of this 
whole discussion, he 
hoped for a settlement of 
the dispute in the future. 

This Swiss movement, 
In a slightly altered form, — 


the year 1536, Calvin set 
himself the task at Geneva of founding a 
community in which everything bowed 
before the law of God. Every individual 
citizen was obliged to bind himself by 
oath to a confession of faith. All 
members of the congregation were 
subject to a constant supervision by 


lay elders. He at last put his ideal into - 


practice after terrible struggles and the 
unwearying application of the strictest 
measures. What had at first to be extorted 
by the severest penalties became gradually 
public custom. No traces of ungodli- 
ness or of religious indifference were now 
visible. The prescribed Church ordinances 
and legal rules of life governed everything. 
Calvin thought by this to have estab- 
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JOHN CALVIN | 
spread far beyond its He was born at N 

: joining the Reformers 
home. Five years after eat figures of the movement. He did a 


the death of Zwinegli, in lasting work for Geneva, where his system 
: Bil, of ecclesiastical discipline was established. 


lished the supremacy of God. He gave 
the reformed Christianity its permanent 
stamp. . The party which was started by 
Zwingli was almost entirely disregarded 
by him, as he placed Luther, on account of 
his greater depth of character, far higher 
than Zwingli; and by his extensive cor- 
respondence and his numerous writings 
he acquired great influence far beyond the 
borders of Switzerland. Geneva afforded 
a refuge to the French, English and 
Scottish exiles who had been driven from 
their homes for their religion’s sake, and 
when quieter years came they returned 
to their country filled with the spirit of 
Calvin. He founded in his native Geneva 
a university which provided the foreign 
reformed congregations 
with preachers and in- 
spired them with the strict 
Calvinistic spirit. 


; Thus Protestantism 
ea arted into two streams. 
ia he true Lutheran spirit 

“wit laid no stress upon the 


an 7% point whether a man 

ne ee subjected himself in ex- 

Ae ternals only to the com- 
mands of God, but feared 
that such conformity to 
the law might hinder a 
man from recognising his 
inward alienation from 
God and from seeking and 
finding fellowship with 
God. The reformed spirit, 
on the other hand, em- 
phasised the point that 
God was the only and the 
absolute Lord, and it 
wished to bring about the 
execution of this Lord’s 
will. Even if all cannot be led to salvation, 
yet all can be forced to outward obedience. 
Calvinism had, therefore, a strict legal 
character ; but it was able far more than 
Lutheranism to persist in outward works, 
to produce a universal adherence to the 
Church and observation of morality, to 
create national churches and to maintain 
them in discipline and order. Again, there 
was an inclination to fight, on behalf of the 
honour of God, with purely secular means 
when spiritual means were insufficient. 
In Geneva, which contained some 20,000 
inhabitants, during the five years of 
Calvin’s rule no fewer than fifty-eight 
sentences of death and seventy-six decrees 
of exile were pronounced. In France, the 


on in Picardy, and 
e became one f the 
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Netherlands, and Scotland the Calvinists 
were able to combine into a political party 
and to take up arms repeatedly in defence 
of their faith. But, on the other hand, 
this zeal awoke a noble spirit of sacrifice 
and a great impulse toward action. Hence 
it followed that while Luther wished to 
work only where his calling made it his 
duty, the Calvinists wished to spread the 
honour of: God in every part. 

Calvin, for this reason, was not long 
satisfied with the results that he had 
attained in Geneva. Just as he gradually 
supplanted the teaching of Zwinglithrough- 
out Switzerland, so he wished to conquer 
the Lutheran districts of Germany. About 
1551 he seemed, in fact, to be near the 
realisation of this plan. All evangelical 
communities of Europe had come under 
his influence. Only North-east Germany 
held fast to Lutheranism. And the man 
on whom, after Luther’s death, the 
leadership of the Lutherans had _ fallen, 
Melanchthon, was himself no longer loyal to 
the teaching of the German reformer. The 
Hamburg preacher, Westphal, first warned 
men of the danger that Calvinism was 
threatening to absorb all Pro- 
testantism. Bitter struggles 
ensued, which opened the eyes 
of the supporters of Lutheran- 
ism to the fact that they, as the heirs of 
what their fathers won, would have to fight 
desperately for the maintenance of this 
inheritance. Even in Electoral Saxony 
the friends of Calvin’s teaching were able 
to win the supremacy. When, in 1574, it 
was finally clear to the elector, who held 
sound Lutheran views, what their inten- 
tions were, he threw their leaders into 
prison and deprived of their offices all 
preachers who refused to assent to the 
Lutheran doctrine. 

The individual Reformed Churches had 
already drawn up confessions of their 
own in the period between 1559 and 1566. 
But when Arminius at Leyden came 
forward against the doctrine of Calvin 
that God has predestined some to damna- 
tion, others to salvation, and found 
numerous followers, the Synod at Dord- 
recht (1618 to 1619) tried to draw up a 
confession which would. hold good for all 
‘Protestants and which declared that the 
doctrine of predestination was right, but 
mitigated its too repellent severity. It 
is true that all the Reformed Churches 
did not accept the resolutions of Dordrecht. 
But still an attempt was made by both 


Disputes 
Among the 
Protestants 


Protestant Church communities to prevent 
the continual unrest of the congregations 
by fixing definite limits. At the same 
time another form of Protestantism was 
established. Elizabeth of England hoped 
finally to secure tranquillity for her 
country by considering, as far as possible, 
the wishes of those who were favourable to 
The Divisions Rome. With this object the 
of W Thirty-nine Articles, which 
eastern 

Christianity Were drawn up and deter- 

mined the special character 
of the English national Church, a peculiar 
mixture of the reformed and the Catholic 
spirit. Thus, Western Christianity was 
divided into four specific Churches. In 
connection with these events the succession 
of the Lutheran elector, John Sigismund 
of Brandenburg, to the Reformed 
Church in 1613 was of great import- 
ance. Indeed, the excitement in the 
country at this change of confession was 
so great that he thought it prudent not 
to yield to the promptings of his Calvin- 
istic surroundings, but rather to issue a 


declaration that he would not force on 


any congregation a preacher whom they 
suspected. But still many ways lay open 
to the elector by which he could restrict 
Lutheranism. 

The consequence of all these occurrences 
in the domain of religion was the Thirty 
Years’ War. The Protestant Churches in 
Germany, and as a result the Reforma- 
tion generally, would have been annihilated 
had not: Gustavus Adolphus, influenced 
alike by political and religious motives, 
interfered in the war of religion. The 
end of this terrible period was the complete 
exhaustion of both sides. The Catholic 
party could no longer conceal the know- 
ledge that it was now impossible to 
destroy Protestantism—that it must be 
recognised as an independent power. The 
Peace of Westphalia,.in 1648, established 
the equality of the religious parties, ending 
not merely a thirty years’ war, but rather 
one that had lasted one 


‘Protestant ; 
indapeddance ee baste eet 
Established recognised the claim to ex- 


istence, which the medizval 
Church denied, of those who represented 
the ideas of the new era in the field of 
religion. If the Catholi¢ Church wished, 
however, once more to extirpate those 
ideas, she could not again, in Germany 
at least, attempt the destruction of their 
representatives. The independence of 
Protestantism was definitely established. 
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“CHARLES V. 


THE PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM 


pf ven during the lifetime of the Emperor 

.Maximilian his grandson Charles had 
been ruler in the Netherlands, and at the 
beginning of 1516, after the death of his 
other - grandfather, Ferdinand, had also 


become king of Spain-as Charles I..-But — 


he had at first no independence and was 
entirely in'-the: power of: his councillors, 
while no'very friendly feeling towards him 
prevailed in.the Netherlands owing to the 
pressure of taxation, and open insurrec- 
tion broke’ out in Spain. In 1519 he was 
elected. Emperor in succession to Maxi- 
milian, and the youth of- nineteen, 
sovereign in three realms, saw himself, 
apart from the internal difficulties in all 
three lands, opposed to the rivalry of the 
two most important political powers of 
the time, the Pope and the French king. 
All prospects pointed to a stormy future. 
Charles, immediately after the election 
in Frankfort on June 28th, 1519, was forced 
to make important concessions to the 
Crowning princes in a capitulation ; and 
of =e it by oa see pene 
potentiary, who could not, any 
See ree Ne, more than himself, fail to see 
the wide-reaching consequences of these 
promises. It was not until October, 1520, 
that the “Roman emperor elect ’’ put 
foot on German soil and was crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. One of the first acts of his 
reign was to summon a diet to Worms for 
the beginning of the year 1521. The new 
emperor was eagerly expected in Germany, 


and not: least among the friends of the. 


Reformation ; for much, if ‘not everything, 
depended upon his attitude. He also 
had good reason to be interested in the 
personality of Luther. In the first place, 
he might, under certain conditions, be 
used’ as a weapon against Rome; and, 
secondly, it was important to conciliate, 
or at any’ rate not: to incense, his patron 
the powerful ‘Elector 6f Saxony. - 

But we know the course taken by the 
discussion of the religious question at 

Orms. The emperor had indeed other 


o 


subjects much more at heart. He wished 
to discuss the administration of the peace 
of the empire, the appointment of a council 
of regency. to represent him, the expedi- 
tion. to Rome, and the recovery of the 
territory alienated from the empire. But 


however much he exerted himself, he 


could not succeed until he had conciliated 
the states by the discussion of 


ane Beal the religious question, which 
Rulers of the / 
Empire was demanded .on all sides. 


Finally, indeed, some isolated 
points in the political domain were settled. 
The succession in the hereditary do- 


.minions of the Hapsburgs was assured to 


Archduke Ferdinand, Charles’s younger 
brother; as regards the government of 
the empire, it was agreed that it should be 
mainly in the hands of the states, but that 
no alliances with foreign powers. should 
be made without the sanction of the 
emperor. The Supreme Court was re- 
vived and an imperial defence system 
established, since a central fund, with a 


pro vata division among the states, was 


created. 

. The arrangement of these mattcrs was 
most important for Charles. But it was 
no end in itself, but merely a necessary 
preliminary for him, since he did not wish 
to be disturbed for the moment in his 
international plans. On his accession he 
had taken over the quarrel with Francis J. 
of France both on account of Burgundy and 
also of Naples; and the fear of Charles’s 
superiority in Italy, in case he should 
lay claim to Milan, drew Pope 


are .- Leo-X. towards France. An 
in Treaty armed collision was inevitable. 


The attitude taken up by the 


‘Pope was the most important question for 


Charles, for he could do nothing against 
France without him... The clever diplomacy 


of the legate Hieronymus Alexander solved 
‘the problem; since, weighing against’ each 


other according to their importance the 
political and ecclesiastical position of 
the Pope, he recognised the latter as the 
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HARLES  V. 


_ THE PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM 


f YN during the lifetime of the Emperor 
’.Maximilian his grandson Charles had 
been ruler in the Netherlands, and at the 
beginning. of 1516, after the.death of his 
other -grandfather, Ferdinand, had also 
become king of Spain.as Charles I. .But 
he had at first no independence and was 
entirely ‘inthe power of: his councillors, 
while no:‘very friendly feeling towards him 
prevailed in.the: Netherlands owing to the 
pressure of taxation, and open insurrec- 
tion broke out in Spain. In 1519 he was 
elected Emperor in succession to Maxi- 
milian, and the youth of- nineteen, 
sovereign in three realms, saw himself, 
apart from the internal difficulties in all 
three lands, opposed to the rivalry of the 
two most important political powers of 
the time, the Pope and the French king. 
All prospects pointed to a stormy future. 
Charles, immediately after the election 
in Frankfort on June 28th, 1519, was forced 


to make important concessions to the 


Ceswsiee princes in a capitulation ; and 
of he var it by = Serpe pleni- 

potentiary, who could not, any 
Charles V. ‘nore than himself, fail to see 
the wide-reaching consequences of these 
promises. It was not until October, 1520, 
that the “Roman emperor elect” put 
foot on German soil and was crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. One of the first acts of his 
reign was to summon a diet to Worms for 
the beginning of the year 1521. The new 
emperor was eagerly expected in Germany, 
and not least among the friends of the 
Reformation ; for much, if not everything, 
depended’ upon his attitude. He also 
had good reason to be interested in the 
personality-of Luther. In the first place, 
he might, under certain conditions, be 


used' as a weapon against Rome; and, 


secondly, it was important to conciliate, 


or at any rate not. to incense, his patron: 


the powerful Elector 6f Saxony: 

But we know the course taken by the 
discussion of the religious question at 
Worms. The emperor had indeed other 


subjects much more at heart. He wished 
to discuss the administration of the peace 
of the empire, the appointment of a council 
of regency: to represent him, the expedi- 
tion. to Rome, and the recovery of the 
territory alienated from the empire. But 
however much he exerted himself, he 
could not succeed until he had conciliated 
the states by the discussion of 


oe, the the religious question, which 
Empire was demanded on all sides. 


Finally, indeed, some isolated 
points in the political domain were settled. 
The succession in the hereditary do- 


.minions of the Hapsburgs was assured to 


Archduke Ferdinand, Charles’s younger 
brother ; as regards the government of 
the empire, it was agreed that it should be 
mainly in the hands of the states, but that 
no alliances with foreign powers should 
be made without the sanction of the 
emperor. The Supreme Court was re- 
vived and an imperial defence system 
established, since a central fund, with a 
pro rata division among the states, was 
created. 

The arrangement of these matters was 
most important for Charles. But it was 
no end in itself, but merely a necessary 
preliminary for him, since he did not wish 
to be disturbed for the moment in his 
international plans. On his accession he 
had taken over the quarrel with Francis J. 
of France both on account of Burgundy and 
also of Naples; and the fear of Charles’s 
superiority in Italy, in case he should 


Emperor 12Y Claim to Milan, drew Pope 

a Leo X. towards France. An 
aad) 7 ope ed collision was inevitable 
in Treaty 27 S a : 


The attitude taken up by the 


‘Pope was the most important question for 
‘Charles, for he could do nothing against 


France without him..The clever diplomacy 
of the legate Hieronymus Alexander solved 


‘the problem; since, weighing against: each 


other according to their importance the 
political and ecclesiastical position of 
the’ Pope, he recognised the latter as the 
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most weighty. By means of the treaty 
which Emperor and Pope made on May Ist, 
1521, he compelled Charles to adopt a 
fundamentally hostile attitude towards 
the reform movement, while the alliance 
of the Pope with King Francis, which 
appeared appropriate on purely political 
grounds, was now dissolved. France, on 
the other hand, gained an ally 


Nee to 4 Ferrara, and secured for 
Charles herself, in spite of the already 


mentioned protest of the citi- 
zens of Ziirich, the right to enlist troops in 
the Swiss cantons. The sympathies of the 
English inclined more toward- Charles, 
so that the greater power seemed to rest 
on his side, especially since the Swiss, 
faithless to their compact, went over to 
the papal side in the autumn of 1521. 

The imperial army, under the leader- 
ship of Prospero Colonna, conquered in the 
course of the year 1521 the larger part of 
Milan without encountering serious diffi- 
culties, since the hated French governor, 
Odet de Foix, Vicomte de Lautrec, lacked 
the money to pay his soldiers. At the 
end of the year, only Genoa, Cremona, and 
the Castle of Milan were still French. A 
renewed attempt of the French arms 
in the next year to expel the invaders 
failed completely; in fact, Lautrec, de- 
feated on April 27th, 1522, at Bicocca by 
Colonna and the German Landsknechte 
under George von Frundsberg, was com- 
pelled to evacuate Italy altogether. 

Henry VIII. of England openly declared 
war and sent an army into France. Charles 
was now master of Italy. In August, 1523, 
there was a renewal of the alliance between 
him, his brother Ferdinand, Henry VIII., 
Pope Hadrian VI., the Duke of Milan, and 
the small Italian republics for the com- 
mon protection of Italy against Francis, 
who was preparing a new expedition to 
Italy for 1524. Francis wished to place 
himself at the head of the army, and was 
already on the way when he heard of the 
h plan of his ambitious cousin 
Charles, Duke of Bourbon, to go 
over to the emperor. He there- 
fore remained behind himself 
and sent only his general, Bonnivet, who 
achieved some small successes. Meantime 
the English invaded the North of France 
once more, and a German army ravaged 
Burgundy. On April 14th, 1524, the 
combined French and Milanese army of 
Bonnivet was completely vanquished by 
the German marksmen at Gatinara on 
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the Sesia, where the Chevalier Bayard, 
the ‘knight without fear and without 
reproach,” heroically met his death. 
Charles of Bourbon, together with the 
Spaniard Pescara, the: husband of the 
poetess Vittoria Colonna, had commanded 
the army in this campaign. Now, when 
the power of France in Milan was com- 
pletely broken, and Francesco Sforza was 
again installed as duke, he induced 
Charles himself to invade France; but 
Marseilles could not be taken, and Pescara 
was obliged to withdraw to Italy. King 
Francis now pressed close after him into 
Milan and sat down before Pavia, while 
the German army, without any supplies, 
was seeking a refuge in the mountains. 
These successes of the French arms at 
once detached allies from the emperor. 
Venice went over to Francis, and the Pope 
and Florence entered into a treaty of 
neutrality. The German Landsknechte, 
so soon as their claims for pay were satis- 
fied, reassembled, and, strengthened by a 
reinforcement of fifteen thousand Germans, 
invaded Milan territory, where King Francis 
during the winter of 1524 to 1525 had 
carried on a wearisome invest- 
ment of Pavia. The Germans 
advanced in February, and 


King Francis 
Defeated and 


Imprisoned the Landsknechte were eager 
for a battle. It was fought on February 
24th, 1525; the Imperialists, under 


the Constable of Bourbon and Pescara, 
won a complete victory. King Francis 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner ; 
his army was annihilated, Bonnivet slain, 
and the artillery lost. The emperor was 
proud of this victory. He wished to make 
a wise and full use of it, but failed to do so, 
and wasted time in long negotiations, 
while at the same time he demanded too 
many humiliations from the French 
crown. England concluded peace with 
France in August ; Pope Clement VIT. had 
already taken the French side. The other 
states of Italy had now to fear the 
supreme power of Charles as much as 
formerly that of the French king. 

In liberated Milan voices were now heard 
against the imperial liberator. A peace 
between Charles and Francis was finally 
concluded in January, 1526, at Madrid, 
which would have meant the complete 
overthrow of France if it had been Francis’s 
will to keep it. Nothing less than the 
cession of Burgundy and the abandonment 
of all claims on Naples, Milan, and Genoa 
was demanded of him. But Francis, before 
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‘he actually swore to the treaty, had deter- 
mined to break it, and expressed this 
intention in a proclamation to his coun- 
cillors, denouncing the treaty as having 
been procured by constraint. 

Only a few months elapsed before the 
Emperor Charles saw himself faced by 
another hostile combination. In May the 
Pope, King Francis, the Duke of Milan, and 
Venice, concluded the Holy League in order 
to expel from Italy the imperial troops 
which still held the Mulanese territory, 
and to restrain King Francis from carrying 
out the treaty into which he had entered. 
The Pope at once released him from his 
oath. Burgundy, notwithstanding the 
energetic protests of the emperor, was not 
ceded ; even pressure on Francis’s ally, 
the Pope, by a warlike demonstration of 
Colonna against the Medici in cca! 
September, 1526, hadnoeffect.. 7.7.’ 
The Constable of Bourbon =: ‘: *. 
had meantime the power in |: 2," 


The Emperor Charles had taken no share 
at all in this expedition, but lost his 
power over the Landsknechte. At the 
same time England allied herself closely 
with France ; and the emperor had been 
deprived of all his conquests of 1525. The 
French army found a friendly reception 
Sti toZiaxé everywhere in Italy, and in the 
ae ha autumn of 1527, with the help 
Focask Army of Genoa, besieged the imperial 

city of Naples. Fortunately | 
for Charles, pestilence raged in the 
French army, and Marshal  Lautrec 
himself finally—August 15th, 1528—suc- 
cumbed to it; and the Genoese leader 
Doria, who felt himself slighted by the, 
French, placed his ships at the service of 
the emperor in 1528. Further French 


operations failed, until at last, in accord- 


- ance with the heartfelt wishes 


Je ee sof both sides, the “ Ladies’ 


nett Peace,” mediated by Louise, 
sae" mother of Francis, and 


his hands at Milan, but could |... .i« ag i. ce Margaret, aunt of Charles, 
aes na to = antes ee, “hea was agers - dnd 5th, 
only after a reinforcement j{;*’ y  ., * weaeas! 1529, at Cambray; France 
by twelve thousand Lands- ; Bir “sat! by 1t renounced all preten- 


knechte, which Frundsberg 
brought him at his own cost. 
The general found himself 
forced by want of money to 
lead his army into the hostile 
states of the Church in 
February, 1527 ; nevertheless, 
a mutiny broke out on March 
16th at Bologna among the 
Landsknechte, which was 
with difficulty suppressed. 
The deeply mortified com- 
mander was prostrated by a fit of apoplexy 
—to which he succumbed at his home in 
Mindelheim on August 2oth, 1528. 
Bourbon’s resolve to march on Rome 
itself was now fixed. He rejected an 
armistice, which the Pope wished to buy 
with a large sum, and stood by the 
beginning of May before the walls of Rome. 
In the storming of the city, which began on 
the very day after his arrival, 
May 6th, 1527, Charles of 
Bourbon was slain. His 
| Landsknechte avenged his 
death, took the city, and began ‘a terrible 
sceneof pillage and murder. The Pope re- 
mained a prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
and the league brought him no help; he 
was compelled, therefore, to submit to an 
agreement by which 400,000 ducats and 
Some strongholds were given to the army. 


Pillage and 
Murder at 
Siege of Rome 


ie, 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
Charles V. became, at the age of 
nineteen, sovereign in three realms, 
having been ruler in the Nether- 
lands and king of Spain before 
his election as German Emperor. 





“4 sions to Italy and the feudal 

' lordship over Flanders and 
Artois. Charles, reserving his 
claims, left Burgundy in the 
hands of the French, and set 
at liberty for a ransom of 
two million crowns the sons 
of Francis, who were still re- 
maining in power. Francis, 
who was to marry a sister 
of Charles, undertook the 
duty of reinstating the 
followers of Bourbon in their possessions. 
During his progress through Italy, 
which Charles began immediately after 
the signing of peace, a treaty was 
negotiated with Venice and the Duke of 
Milan. The emperor received from both 
considerable sums of money, of which he 
was able to make good use. The Pope 
crowned him at the beginning of 1530 as 
emperor at Bolegna. 

After a ten years’ war Charles, now a 
man of thirty, appeared finally as the 
bringer of peace to Italy, and the con- 
queror of the Frenchrule. Yet his position, 
apart from the religious dissension in the 
empire, which then began to influence all 
political life, was by no means favourable, 
for the West was continually threatened 
by the growing danger from the East, the 
victorious’ army of the infidel Turks. 
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We have already traced the growth’ of 
the Turkish power up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Sultan Selim I., who 
died in 1520, had made conquests mostly 
on Asiatic soil and had subdued Egypt. But 


his son, Suleiman II., surnamed the Mag- — 


nificent, once more attacked the European 
powers, conquered Belgrade in 1521, and 
The Knights drove out in 1522 the Knights 
Deicec of St. John from the island of 
From Rhodes Rhodes, since. their Grand 
Master, Philip Villiers de 1’Isle 
Adam (1521-1534), appeaied to the Chris- 
tian powers in vain for help. The Knights 
defended themselves hercically, and at last, 


on New Year’s Night, 1522-1523, they left . 


the island unmolested under the com- 
mand of Villiers. The Emperor Charles 
assigned to them on March 24th, .1530, 
the island of Malta, with Gozzo, Comino, 
and Tripolis as a home, and thus once more 
pledged: them to wage war against Turks 
and pirates. 

When, on August 29th, 1521, Belgrade 
fell before the Turks, Lewis II., who had 
mounted the throne in 1516 at the age of 
ten; was king of Hungary. The Turks 
came once more, in 1526, with an enor- 
mous army against Hungary. The king 
advanced to meet them with an inadequate 
force, and was defeated and slain on 
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INCIDENT 1N THE SACK OF ROME: THE DEFENCE OF THE CASTLE OF. ST. ANGELO 


In the stormin 


Landsknechte took the c 





of Rome, which began on May 6th, 1527, Charles of Bourbon was slain, 
ity amid scenes of pillage and murder. In the castle of St. Angelo, which Benvenuto 


August 29th, near Mohacz, while the victors 
without difficulty took the capital and 
marched onward, devastating the country 
with fire and sword. As King Lewis was, 
dead, the old pretensions of the house of 
Hapsburg were revived. Archduke Ferdi- 
nand found, however, an opponent in the 
volvode of Transylvania, John Zapolya, 
who allied himself with France and the 
Sultan, and was elected king by a section 


.of the people on November roth, 1526. - 


Nevertheless, the representative of the 
Hapsburgs was elected on December 16th, 
1526, by another section, in a diet at 
Pressburg, under the influence of the 
queen-widow, Mary of Austria, and on his 
advance in the summer of 1527, Zapolya 
was forced to:retreat to Transylvania. 
Ferdinand was crowned at Stuhlweissen- 
burg in November, and so linked Hungary 

ermanently to the house of Hapsburg, 
just as at the beginning of the year he had 
connected Bohemia with it. Thus the 
Austrian monarchy. was founded. Ph 

At the same time the Turkish dange1 
became an imperial danger in a more real 
sense than before, for the imperial heredi- 
tary lands were the first objects threatened 
by the attack of the unbelievers. Suleiman 
came forward as the avenger of Zapolya in 
1529, conquered Ofen on September 8th, 


and avenging his death, his 
Cellini 


is here seen defending, te Pope was for some time kepta prisoner. Cellini, by his own account, was the hero of the fight. 
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THE CROWNING OF CHARLES V. AS EMPEROR BY POPE CLEMENT VII. AT BOLOGNA, 1530 
; From the picture in the Palace of the Doges at Venice 


and caused his protégé to be proclaimed 
king. On September 27th he actually ap- 
peared with 120,000 men before Vienna and 
began the siege. All Europe trembled at 
this event; but the heroic defence of the 
garrison so far saved the situation that the 
Sultan was induced, by the murmurs of his 
troops and the threatened lack of provisions, 
to withdraw on October 14th, 1529, after 
he had destroyed the churches and devas- 
tated the country far and wide. 

The Council of Regency, which had 
been established on the basis of the resolu- 
tions at Worms in 1521, had no longer the 
character of a board representing the 
States, but-that of an official body, and 
therefore possessed little reputation in the 
empire. It had hardly gained any influ- 
ence on Protestantism and-its develop- 
ment. The emperor himself was, as we 
know, entangled in great international 
Schemes, and could not, therefore; directly 
have any part in it, so that the imperial 
diets of the third decade had. very little 
significance for the constitution and 
administration of the empire. On the other 

and, within the territories, in connection 
with the Church. reform, important 


the Turks 


all other. subjects of deliberation. It was 
only after the Religious Peace of Niiremberg, 


alterations were effected, which resulted 
in the development of the absolutism of 
the princes and in the suppression of the 
states. 

The diet of Augsburg in the summer of 
1530 was the first at which the emperor, 
having been absent for nine years, was 
once more present after having at 
length achieved a victory. There was 
work enough to do, for, in addition to the 
aid against the Turks urgently needed by 
the empire, it was essential to deliberate 
over a great number of imperial laws, 
among others over the criminal code, 
the so-called Lex Carolina. But the reli- 
gious question, the solution of which was 
required by the Protestants 


suede before they would consent to 
aid against the Turks, gradually 


by its importance supplanted 


in 1532, that the emperor found himself in 


a position, to carry out the long-cherished 


plan and to put an imperial army into 
the field against the Turks. During the 
summer more than 70,000 men advanced to 
the East. Nearly two-thirds of them were 
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troops from the emperor’s patrimonial . 


dominions ; but still it was an imposing 
army that marched out against the enemy. 

Suleiman had little good fortune in his 
campaigns of 1532. He besieged in vain 
the small Hungarian town of Giins, which 
was bravely defended by Nicholas Juris- 
chitsch. At Gran also the siege was unsuc- 
cessful, and the fleet of Genoa won some 
decided victories at sea. It would have 
been easy to win back the whole of Hun- 
gary by force of arms. But Charles left the 
army for Italy, in order to come to an 
understanding with the Pope about the 
Council, while the licence of the troops 
became the pest of the country. No great 
battle was fought, and the capture of 
some Turkish standards by the Palsgrave 
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THE TROOPS OF KING FRANCIS I. 





encroachments of the Hapsburgs. In 1531 


some towns, among others Frankfort, 
Hamburg, and Liibeck, had joined the 
league, and other towns of Upper Ger- 
many had followed them; only Niirem- 
berg held aloof. The members of the 
league had created a military organisation 
for themselves similar to that which had 
been formed by the nearly extinct Swabian 
League. 

In 1535 the alliance was renewed for ten 
years. Philip of Hesse undoubtedly took 
the lead in political questions, while 
electoral Saxony, under John Frederic, sank 
more into the background. Philip under- 
stood how to turn to the advantage of the 
league all interests hostile to the Hapsburgs 
both at home and abroad. His greatest 
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In this old print, representing the troops of King Francis of France, the various types of which his army ___ 


composed are 


Frederic was of little moment. During the 
protracted negotiations which emperor and 
Pope carried on at Bologna the advantages 
gained through the Peace of Cambray in 
1529 were lost, for the Pope and all other 
Itatian powers gradually inclined more and 
more towards the French side, without 
Charles being quite clear on the point him- 
self. Charles left Italy for Spain before any 
result had been obtained, and from that 
country undertook an expedition to Tunis 
against the robber Moors, and was after- 
wards involved in a new war (1536-1538) 
with King Francis. 

The German princes had meanwhile 
been left to themselves, and formed in the 
League of Schmalcald not only a political 
representation of evangelical interests, but 
at the same time a union against the 
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illustrated. The different types here shown are thus indicated: 
(c, d) drummer and piper, (e) captain of infantry, (f, g) pikemen and halberdiers, (h) Swiss captain and su 


(a) arquebusier, (b) gendarme, 


eutenant. 
success was the restoration to his duchy in 
1534 of Duke Ulrich, who had been expelled 
from Wiirtemberg in 1519. This was tanta- 
mount to ousting the Hapsburg Ferdinand 
from his position in South Germany. 
Wiirtemberg now adopted the Lutheran 
doctrine and became a member of the 
Schmalcaldic League, although Ulrich 
himself showed little gratitude to the 
landgrave. King Ferdinand was compelled, 
in a treaty at Kaaden on June agth, 1534, 
to consent to the new state of things, and 
was unable to prevent Protestantism con- 
tinually gaining ground in all parts of 
Germany and even in the crown lands of 
Eastern Austria. Besides Pomerania and 
Anhalt, the duchy of Saxony and the 
owerful Branden urg joined the league 
in 1539, and the course of the Reformation 
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in ee and the northern kingdoms but first the German Protestants were to 
resulted in a political union of the rulers be brought back again to the universal 
in those parts with the league. - _ Church by peaceful methods, according to 
While the new faith made such pro- the emperor’s wish. : 
gress, Pope Clement VII. died. : His suc- , The Protestants, by the widening of their 
cessor, Paul IIT. (1534-1549), was fromthe league, had plainly infringed the conditions 
outset: willing .to,yield.: to the imperial. of the Religious Peace of Niiremberg. It 
request-for’a council, and on June 2nd, was therefore thoroughly opportune that 
1536, consented to summon it to Mantua the Catholics in Niiremberg united them- 
for the end of May, 1537. Heinvited the selves, on June roth, 1538, in a counter 
Lutherans to it. ‘Their leader had really league, organised on the model of- the, 
nothing to say against it, but composed. Schmalcaldic League, with the object of” 
for this purpose the so-called “Schmal- protecting the Peace of Niiremberg while 
caldic Articles,’ _ the contents of which, excluding foreign powers. Duke Henry 
however, demonstrated the impossibility the Younger of Brunswick was the leader 
of taking part: in the meeting. A of the union. The summons to fight was 
national, German council. would in any welcomed by the members of the Schmal- 
case have been acceptable, but no one in caldic League, for the Elector of Saxony, 
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COMMON FOOT SOLDIERS ADVANCING TO THE ASSAULT 


The foot soldiers attached to the army of Francis I. are represented in this illustration, the divisions being— 
(i) musketeer, (k) standard-bearer, (1) captain, (m) colonel, (n) halberdier, (0, p) drummer and piper, (q) arquebusier. 


the circle of, the Protestants would consent in the event of a favourable result to the 
to the meeting of a general council. war, could make good his claims to the 
Since 1536 the emperor had again been Lower Rhenish Duchy of Cleves against 
involved in a war with France, for Francis the emperor. But Charles was now in- 
would not. yet consent to renounce his’ clined..for peace. He tried, when the 
claims in Italy. Charles now invaded possibility of a council disappeared, to 
Southern France and ravaged it merci- bring about an agreement by similar con- 
lessly. Although the French arms were trivances on a small scale—a proof that 
supported by a simultaneous movement of even yet he was not aware of the opposi- 
the Turks which was aimed against the tion between the old and the new faith. 
republic of Venice, and by the help of the The ‘Grace of Frankfort” had already 
Protestants, yet the success of the war led, on April roth, 1539, to a compact 
was trifling, and the exhaustion of the two between both religious parties, from which 
antagonists led to a truce for ten years indeed neither side expected much. The 
trom July 18th, 1538; the Pope negotiated emperor had quietly brought about a mutual 
It, and it was conducted at Nice. The understanding between Catholic and Pro- 
Teconciliation of the two sovereigns’ testant theologians in June at Hagenau, 
seemed so complete that they were able and in November, 1540, at Worms; and 
to plana common war against the Turks; on the occasion of the Diet of Regensburg, 
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in April, 1541, he wished to crown the work. 
The antagonists, among them Eck and 
Melanchthon, actually agreed before long 
on the most important points of the faith ; 
once ve the attempts at union were 
rejected in Wittenberg and Rome. The 
most essential result of the arrangements 
at Regensburg was that a spiritual prince, 
the Archbishop of Cologne, 


oped cre Count Hermann of Wied, began 
Doctri on this basis to introduce the 
octrine 


Reformation in the archbishop- 
ric, and thus to prepare for the secularisa- 
tion of a spiritual principality. 

There were then all along the line con- 
spicuous successes of the new doctrine and 
the Schmalcaldic party, especially since at 


this very time Francis I. also was ready: 


once more for an alliance against Charles. 


The struggle between the Catholic and the. 


Protestant league might have begun, and 


on the whole the latter séemed to have 


the advantage. But the latter was now 
no longer compact, and openly split up 


on September 6th, 1543, ceded Ziitphen 
and Guelders to the Netherlands, and was 
forced to promise to break off all relations 
with France and to restore Catholicism 
in his dominions. The princes of the 
league may now have been prepared for 
an attack of the empefor on their weak- 
ened alliance. But the diet of Speier in 
1544 produced an acknowledgment from 
the emperor that he was willing to abandon 
the idea of the general council and to 
settle amicably religious troubles within 
the empire. 

The princes, after this victory, joined 
with their forces in the war against France, 
which led to a peace on September 18th, 
1544, at Crépy-en-Laonnais, where it was 


arranged that king’ and emperor should 
_join in common cause against the heretics. 


Francis also agreed to share in the war 
against the infidels. But a truce with 


. Suleiman, who ‘indeed held the greater 


part of Hungary,.temporarily averted the 


Turkish peril in the autumn of 1545. 


when the bigamous marriage of Philip of ° 


Hesse, concluded with the assent of the 
reformers of Wittenberg, was known, and 
John Frederic was deeply affronted by 
the insult to the Saxon princess, Philip’s 
lawful wife. Hesse and- Saxony were 
separated, and the previous Jeader of the 
Protestants planned an alliance with the 
emperor, in fact, actually entered into it, on 
June 13th, 1541, although with some provi- 
sions as regards the League of Schmalcalde. 

The League itself was now shattered, 
had no longer any suitable leader, and 
could not seize its opportunity when, 
in 1542, King Francis, supported by 
Sweden and Denmark, once more began 


open war against the emperor, while Sulei- 
man took possession of all Hungary. The 


‘leaders of the league remained inactive. 
They never once supported the Duke of 
Juliers against the emperor, but, on the 
contrary, used the opportunity to secu- 
larise the bishoprics and seize the confis- 
Henry VIII cated spoils. On March 24th, 
sn Alliance 1543, Duke William of Juliers 
with Charles [24 won a victory through his 
general, Martin von Rossem, 
with French help, over an imperial army 
at Sittard. But Charles now obtained 
Henry VIII. of England as an ally, and in 
the summer appeared on the Lower Rhine 
with a splendid army of 40,000 men. 
Diiren was soon won, and the whole 
district was in Charles’s hands ; the duke, 
in virtue of his submission made at Venlo 
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At the beginning of the year 1546 
the. emperor seemed free to subdue the 
heretics by force of arms, especially since 
the Pope, at the council which 


The Pope's was eventually held at Trent 
Attack on |: towards the end of 3 d 
Protestantism ae 


‘a vigorous attack on the 
Protestant teaching, and promised his sup- 
port with troops and money in the event 
of a war against the Schmalcaldic League. 
A formal treaty was made between 
Pope and emperor in June, 1546. William 
of Bavaria joined Charles, and so did 
‘some Protestant lords; the Hohenzollern 
margraves, Hans and Albert, and Duke 
Eric of Brunswick, entered into the ser- 
vice of the emperor. But the young 
Duke Maurice of Saxony became gradually 
more important than these princes. 

He had withdrawn from the Leagi of 
Schmalcalde in 1541, and, together with 
Philip of Hesse, whom he joined in opposi- 
tion to electoral Saxony, had made over- 
tures to the emperor. He was devoid of 
religious enthusiasm, but was brave 
and politic. An alliance with the em- 
peror held out brilliant prospects, and he 
was therefore not reluctant to accede to 
this in the diet of Regensburg in June. 
although he did not break off every con- 
nection that joined him with the Leagte. — 

The emperor and the Pope were. now 
concerned chiefly with the preparations 
for a religious war. But such a declara- 
tion could not be bluntly made in Germany, | 
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if the support of the towns and the 
knights was to be assured, since they were 
averse only to the princes, not to the 
Lutheran doctrines. The fact that 
Protestant princes were allied with the 
emperor seemed indeed to argue that the 
war would not be for religion, but the 
co-operation of the Pope pointed the other 
way. The emperor had cleverly begun to 
work with both means; but it must have 
been doubtful whether he could succeed in 
keeping his word to both parties. The 
Protestants were long unwilling to believe 
that the preparations were made against 
them, although Philip, who now once more 
adhered to the league, warned them of 
their danger. The ———————_-. 
states were 
assembled for the 
dict of Regens- 
burg. It was 
certainly felt that 
warlike §move- 
ments were im- “. 
pending; but ; ' 
there was a re- _& 
luctance to ques- aa eS ; 
tion the, emperor pe ge 
until the Pro- / 
testants ventured 

to do so, and . 
received the gm, 
answer that the ~ 
imminent _ busi- 
ness was the 
punishment of 
some refractory 
princes. This 


” 


bas 
&* 
¥ 


only suggested a 
the Landgrave gee $5... ES 
Philip, who had © Ae Shep ane 


hot come to the 
diet. The emperor 
wished by his 
declaration to separate Hesse and electoral 
Saxony, but this he did not succeed in 
doing. Contrary to expectation, the 
league now held together, and even the 
towns stood loyally by it. 

The campaign was opened towards the 
end of June, 1546. But the man who 
had always recoiled in horror from a 
religious war, although in his later years 
Obedience to the emperor did not seem to 
him so essentially a Christian duty as 
before, did not live to see this war. Martin 
Luther died on February 18th, 1546, at 
Fisleben. But his marvellous personality 
influenced, although often in a way which 





THE POPE PAUL Ill. AND HIS TWO NEPHEWS 
_ From the painting by Titian 


_ John 


history must condemn, the moulding of 
ecclestastical matters in Germany for many 
years after the Reformer had passed away. 
At the beginning of the war the emperor 
was still holding a diet at Regensburg, 
and remained there until the first days of 
August, although he had only a small body- 
guard with him. His troops were still in 
foreign countries, while the league had 
more than 50,000 men in the field. Had 
they advanced directly on Regensburg they 
must have succeeded ; but instead of this, 
they split up their forces, took Donau- 
worth on July 2oth, and, when at last 
they came in*o conflict with the imperial 
army before Ingolstadt, were unable to 
. any victory. 

eanwhile rein- 

forcements to the 

extent of 20,000 


men joined 

Charles’s army, 

| and by the end 

. of autumn the 
eo position became 


hopeless, when 
Maurice declared 
open hostility to 
his cousin, the 
elector, on 
October 27th, 
after he himself 
had been in- 
vested with the 
title of Elector of 
Saxony in the 
place of the pro- 
scribed prince. In 
: conjunction with 

a y King Ferdinand 
he occupied the 
electorate, and 
by this move- 
ment compelled 
the forces of the league stationed in 
Swabia to withdraw at once to Central 
Germany. The emperor had thus be- 
come master of the south, for the towns 
surrendered to him, and Duke Ulrich of 
Wiirtemberg was forced to abandon 
his resistance. 
At the beginning of 1547 the Catholic 
creed was completely restored in the A: ch- 
bishopric of Cologne. Hermann von Wied 
resigned on February 25th, and was forced 
to make way for his former coadjutor, 
Adolf von Schaumberg, while the army ot 
the league broke up in Central Germany. 
Frederic’s one aim was thie 
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reconquest of his dominions. But while he 
attempted this, Charles returned unmo- 


lested from Bohemia to Saxony, and sur- - 


pice him on April 24th, 1547, at Miihl- 
rg on the Elbe. Ferdinand and Maurice 
were with the emperor; the Saxons de- 
serted their strong position in the town, and 
were defeated in the pursuit by Duke Alva, 


Death of the imperial commander-in- 
aa chief, on the moors of Lochau. 
F . The Saxons were completely 
Francis E 
routed, John Frederic was 


wounded and captured, and soon after- 


wards Wittenberg fell into the hands of the 


emperor. In North Germany only Hesse, 
Bremen, and Oldenburg remained unsub- 
dued. Philip did not wish to commit 
himself to an uncertain struggle, and 
accepted the mediation of the Elector 
Maurice, who made an- agreement with 
the emperor to the effect that the Jand- 
grave, if he submitted, should not be 
further punished. 

Philip of Hesse came, but, contrary to 
the spirit of the agreement, though accord- 
ing to the letter of it, which excluded only 
perpetual imprisonment, was thrown into 
prison on June iIoth. Thus the two 

rinces, formerly the most powerful in 
rotestant Germany, languished in prison, 
while Charles was freed by the death of 
King Francis on March 31st, 1547, from 
his dangerous rival, and on June roth 


bought a truce for five years from the . 


Turks at the price of a yearly tribute. 
The hope entertained by the Pope of a 
yielding on the part of the Protestants 
was not fulfilled; on the contrary, the 
emperor had to grant them complete liberty 
in the exercise of their religion, while his 
representatives at Trent did not show any 
special friendship towards papal preten- 
sions, and were, aboveall, resolutely opposed 
to any removal of the council to Italy. 
Paul III., however, took that step; on 
March 11th, 1547, he removed to Bologna, 
ostensibly from fear of the plague. A 
schism in the old Church now 


Proposals ; 

of the Diet of threatened, for In Bologna 

A Charles did not wish to co- 
ugsburg 


operate in the reform of the 
Church, and since the Pope refused, he 
was compelled to take it in hand himself 
—at any rate, so far as Germany was 
concerned. 

The diet of Augsburg in the autumn of 
1547 produced a scheme, the Interim of 
Augsburg, in which King Ferdinand had 
a considerable part. The religious system 
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in Germany was to be re-established: in 
conformity with this until a universally 
valid decree of the Church council should. 
be passed. This system of faith was formu- 
lated by the middle of March, 1548. It 
sufficiently expressed the conquest of the 
Protestants. Its main requirement was a 
reversion to the old Church, and it con- 
ceded only two points, the communion in 
two kinds and the marriage of the clergy ; 
for the rest, an attempt was made to 
evade the real dispute by expressions 
which admitted of various interpretations. 

But no unity was produced even on this 
basis, which was supported by the assent 
of the Catholics. The Interim was to be 
binding only on the Protestants, while the 
members of the old faith refused to comply 
with it. The emperor’s well-meant scheme 
accordingly came to nothing. He _ suc- 
ceeded better in strengthening his absolute 
power as emperor, for the towns, treated 
with equal unfriendliness by sovereign and 


. princes, now lost their political influence. 


Charles now filled the Imperial Chamber 


with councillors appointed only by himself, 


and the Netherlands were united with the 
Charles's - empire as “a Burgundian 


| : circle’? on June 26th, 1548, 
Hits lon sa but -were at the same time 


declared independent of the 
Imperial Chamber. The protection of the 
empire only was contemplated, without any 
prejudice to the independence of the dis- 
Although the Interim 
was hated by the whole nation on account 
of its unreasonable demands, and found 
only here and there a formal recognition, 
Charles attempted, in connection with the 
diet of Augsburg, to win support for the 
election of his son Philip. This time, how- 
ever, he found opposition, not only from 
his brother Ferdinand, who had an earlier 
claim in consequence of his election as 
king of the Romans, but also from the 
whole body of princes. Their experience 
of Charles deterred them from accepting 
an unmitigated Spaniard like his son; 
national safety demanded a definite refusal. 

On March oth, 1551, after Philip had 
already been invested in 1550 with the 
Netherlands, an agreement was made 
between the emperor and the king 
that Ferdinand should be emperor after 
Charles’s death, but should be succeeded 
by Philip, who would become meanwhile . 
king of the Romans, while Ferdinand’s 
son, Maximilian, was eventually to succeed 
Philip. Thus nothing was definitely decided 
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as to the all-important position of the 
electors , in fact, the arrangement was to 
be regarded as a compulsory one so far as 
the younger line of the Hapsburgs was 
concerned. It was a scheme to fix the 
empire in one dynastic family. 

The diet at Augsburg of 1550-1551 was 
thinly attended. Much ill-feeling was 
aroused by the high-handed policy of 
Charles and his followers towards Germany, 
especially since Charles, in spite of the 
urgent requests of the princes, did not 
consent to dismiss the Spaniards, who were 
unconstitutionally kept under arms. In 
addition to this, there was the peculiarly 
severe imprisonment of the Landgrave 


Philip, which had been felt by all princes 


as a degradation of 
their order generally. 
Briefly, there was a 
general tendency towards 


big tpeywe wa ks 
pgs ee eg 


rebellion against the em- (| gt Fj 


peror, and the power to |: -, 
do so seemed ready to i770 *.: 
hand. Efforts had already  #7ia%s- 
been made in 1548 to ‘Sag 
form a new alliance in bas 
the north-east of the 
empire, and hopes had ** 
been raised of French 

help, and of the co- 
operation of Protestant 
Denmark. Dukes Albert 

of Prussia and John . 
Albert of Mecklenburg, as x. 
well as Margrave Hans of °**° 
Kiistrin, formed a league | 

in February, 1550. And 
when Maurice of Saxony, 


injured by the emperor, 
made overtures to the 
members of the Northern League, a secret 
treaty was formed in May, 1551, at Torgau 
to protect the liberty of the princes against 
the emperor. Maurice, by virtue of the 
powers vested in him as imperial agent, 
had previously enrolled an army without 
attracting notice, in order to enforce against 
Magdeburg the long-postponed ban of the 
empire, and continued at the head of these 
troops. The Ernestines were induced to 
become neutral ; and while it was resolved 
to spare King Ferdinand as much as 
possible, negotiations with France were 
set on foot, which, being successfully con- 
ducted in the winter of 1551-1552, were 

rought to a conclusion on February 
14th, 1552, at Friedewald in Hesse. 





FREDERIC THE MAGNANIMOUS 


John Frederic, known as the Magnanimous, 
; favoured the Reformation movement and intro- 
who felt himself deeply duced Lutheranism into Saxony, of which 
country he was elector. The above 
is from the painting by Titian, at 


Henry II. promised his help in the war. 
against the emperor, in return for which 
he was allowed to hold, as “ Vicar of the 
Empire,” the towns of Metz, Toul, Verdun, 
and Cambray. These proceedings did not 
remain unnoticed; but the emperor did 
not himself attach any credence to the 
reports which reached him at Innsbruck, 
where he lay sick. He was therefore 
greatly astonished when the storm burst on 
him in March. King Henry invaded Lor-. 
raine with 35,000 men, and the princes 
advanced into South Germany as far as 
Augsburg. Charles was still unwilling to 
believe in the complicity of Maurice, 
especially since Maurice had just joined 
Ferdinand in order by his aid to bring about 

+o. ,eeee am agreement between 
emperor and _ princes. 
The town of Magdeburg 


surrendered _ to the 
victors on April 4th. 
The emperor had no 


_ resources at his disposal, 
~ and was obliged to win 

“ time by © negotiations. 
Ferdinand and Maurice 

met at Linz on April 18th. 

A larger meeting was 
summoned for May 26th 

at Passau, to prosecute 


a the negotiations, but 
Fae td Maurice did not counte- 
4 ‘ e e s 
a nance any lull in hostili- 


ties. He wished to cut off 
the emperor completely, 
and actually forced him 
by an advance to the 
Alps to fly into Carinthia, 
whither he was accom- 
panied by John Frederic 
of Saxony, now released 
from captivity. Maurice took Innsbruck 
shortly before the beginning of the 
negotiations at Passau, and the members 
of the council assembled at Trent fled in 
order not to fall into the hands of the 
elector. 

Shortly after the appointed day the 
deliberations of the states began at 
Passau. The emperor and even his 
brother were refused access to it; nor 
was French influence to govern the 
assembly this time. The demands of 
Maurice were, in Church matters religious 
toleration, and in politics the regency 
of the princes and the destruction of the 
imperial supremacy. His princely col- 
leagues were easily induced to assent. 
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Charles - was‘no-: longer the acknowledged 
mastef. 


career of lawlessness and rapine. 


against him, and the Elector Maurice finally 


conquered ° him on July gth, at Sievers-: 


hausen. Unhappily the elector was 
wounded in’ the ‘battle; and died on July 
11th. Albert was again defeated on June 


13th, 1554, near Schwarzach, in Lower 


Franconia, and fled to France. 
Without the help of the emperor the 


princes had restored peace and order in the 
empire in 1554. But Charles was weary 


of his sovereignty 
and began to 
withdraw from 
public life. That 
very year he 
transferred all 
sovereign rights — 
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inGermanytohis =, Wy 7 
brother Ferdi- ©... cas | 


nand; his son - 
Philip became, in y 
October, 1555, yp 
ruler of the . 
Netherlands and — 

of the Spanish 
possessions - 
Italy, 


aa 
me, 


é 


Naples; 
January, 1556, he similarly received the 
Spanish crown. The emperor retired in 
September, 1556, to San Geronimo de Yuste, 
and died there on September 2ist, 1558. 

It now rested with Ferdinand to arrange 


the affairs of Germany and: to convene 
the diet promised in the Treaty of Passau. 


1555, at 
Protestants demanded: 


It met on February 5th; 
Augsburg. The 
a religious peace with recognition of the 
confessions, taking 


the Treaty of Passau. 
was, however, to apply only to the states 


and not to the subjects, whose confession 


was still to be dependent on that of the 
territorial lord. | 
submit to these demands. ° 


no limits of'time; it was valid for all 
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When, at ‘thé “end of 1552, he’ 
marched ‘against King Hénry, and invested ‘ 
Metz, Maurice had: already followed King. 
Ferdinand ‘to the war against the Turks. : 
In Central Germany the licentious Hohén- 
zollern: Margrave Albert, at any rate not - 
hindered ‘by the emperor,’ began a. “ 

a 
princes of South Germany formed a league’ 


in "MAURICE OF SAXONY AND THE MARGRAVE ALBERT 


with the Maurice of Saxony was a supporter of shave but when his oppor- 25th, 1555, the 
l { Ki f tunity came he forced the emperor into 
title o Ing OF to the Protestants. He conquered the 
im when the princes of South Germany feemed a league against him. was established 


into account the 
actual conditions existing at the time of 
-This recognition: 


Ferdiriand was forced to’ 
The following: 
points were: agreed upon: the peace had. 


estates of the empire, “#0 ‘while the ‘right 


_attached'-of charging‘ the religion of their 


district ; but this referred only to the con- 
féssion of the Catholics and ‘to: that-of the 
adherents to the confession of Augsburg, 
not ‘to that of ‘the followers of Zwingli. 
From this time the empire took the 
Lutherans legally under its’ protection, 
and ‘the princely power of, the Catholic 
princes was at the same time greatly 
strengthened, since they henceforth super- 
intended the property of the Church. . The 
death penalty for heresy was. abolished, 
and all were to have free right to leave the 
country: It was, however, settled’ at the 
same time that a spiritual prince might in- 
deed: personally: go over from the Catholic 


- to the Protestant faith, but in this case his 


district or his spiritual office must remain 
Catholic ; he therefore must be separated 
from it. This 

last proviso was 

Fe called “the 
Ecclesiastical 
Reservation.’’ 
The Protestants 
laid a formal 
‘protest against 
x, it, but they took 

— care not to 
hazard the whole 

, work by a too 
’ obstinate insis- 
xy tence on an 
untenable point. 
So, on Septefn ber 
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by the recess, and remained in force up 
to the Peace of Westphalia. 

With the religious question the con- 
stitution of the empire was necessarily 
modified, and the government by the states 
took over, in every important point, the 
still existing imperial powers; thus the 


- new organisation of the Imperial Chamber 


put the nomination to the posts and the 
examination of procedure into the hands 
of the states. And the new system of 
circles, intended to-facilitate the judgments 
of the Imperial Chamber, produced the 
result that the last royal privilege; the 
maintenance of the Public Peace, ‘became 
the right of the several states. Even the 
law of the empire recognised by this the fact 
that the territory of the prince‘had assumed 
the character 6f a complete political 
organisation. WILHELM WALTHER 
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"THE struggle of the Christians to 
reconquer Spain from the Moslem 


hardly ceased for eight centuries. Often. 
‘beaten back, the hosts of the Cross 


steadily gained ground from age to age, 
and out of the reconquest, pushed as it 
was from various points on the north, 
not one great Christian power, but 
several smaller kingdoms grew, with 
separate traditions and institutions, and 
different racial populations. When the 
last Moslem state, Granada, fell, in 
1492, the two principa] Christian realms 
had between them absorbed all the 
smaller kingdoms except Portugal. 
Castile, by far the more extensive of the 
two, had incorporated all Spain but 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, which 
together formed the dominions of the 
king of Aragon. For ages this latter 
kingdom, possessing some of the finest 
harbours in the Mediterranean, had 
looked with yearning eyes towards the 
East as the seat of its future influence. 
Already it owned the Balearic Isles, 
Sicily, and Naples; and, although the 
dream of its greatest king in the 
thirteenth century of a powerful Aragon- 
ese empire, extending from Genoa to 
Valencia, and dominating the Mediter- 
ranean, had been frustrated by the 
advance of the French southward, Italy 
and the Levant still beckoned the 
Aragonese onward, and when the wicked, 


crafty old King John of Aragon pro- 
moted the secret marriage in 1469 of 
his young son Ferdinand with Isabella, 
the heiress of Castile, his hope was that 
the realms thus unified, and the kings 
of Aragon wielding the added strength 
of Castile, might overcome the French 
resistance to the Aragonese advance. 
But fate makes cruel sport of worldly 
schemes. What was intended to secure 
the predominance of Aragon led to the 
accidental exaltation of a great Spain, 
of which Castile was the principal 
member and Aragon a secondary and 
uninfluential state. Castilians were 
proud and jealous, and their queen was 
as able as her Aragonese husband. 
Castilian ambitions looked towards 
Moslem Africa rather than to the East ; 
and Ferdinand found it necessary to 
serve Castilian ends before he set about 
compassing his own. First, Granada 
had to be conquered and the Castilian 
realms conciliated, while Spaniards 
generally had to be welded into a solid 
instrument by which the King of Aragon 


might use them all for his own purpose. 


The realms were all jealous and dis- 
similar, and the cohesive power adopted 
by Ferdinand to bind them together 
was the common bigotry and spiritual 
pride aroused by the persecution of 
religious minorities, Jews, Moslems, and 


Christian backsliders. The fires of the 
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Inquisition deliberately lit by Ferdinand 
and Isabella for a_ political object 
answered their purpose, and made 
Spaniards of all the realms exalted 
fanatics, convinced of their spiritual 
superiority and divine selection ‘to fight 
God's battle upon earth—fit weapons 
now for.Ferdinand’s hand. 

But, in spite of Ferdinand’s consum- 
mate cunning, ali his plotting went 
awry. His only son was married to the 
Emperor Maximilian’s daughter, and 
his second daughter married to the 
emperor’s only son, Philip, sovereign in 
right of his mother of Flanders, Holland, 
Luxemburg, and the vast domains of the 
house of Burgundy; while his youngest 
daughter was married to the heir of 
England, and his eldest daughter be- 
came Queen-Consort of Portugal. With, 
as he thought, all the strings of 
European policy in his expert hands, 
Ferdinand saw in prophetic vision 
France enclosed in a ring of enemies, 
impotent to stay the forward march of 
Aragonese ambitions in Italy and the 
East. But death stepped in, and other 
men with ambitions as strong as those 
of Ferdinand renounced his selfish 
tutelage. One after the other his 
children died, until he found that the 
heir of the joint crowns of Castile and 
Aragon was his mad daughter Joanna, 
and, after her, her elder Flemish- 
Austrian son Charles, who would inherit 
an empire extending over Central 
Europe trom the North Sea to the 
Danube, with Spain and part of Italy, 
as well as the vast undefined terri- 
tories which the Genoese Columbus 
had discovered for Isabella, little to 
Ferdinand’s delight, as the drain of 
men for America drew from Castile the 
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strength he needed for his own ends. 
Ferdinand, before he died, foresaw the 
disaster to Aragon that the merging of 
her crown into that of a world-wide 
empire would produce, and he tried his 
best to,defraud his elder grandson of 
the Aragonese realms in favour of the 
younger brother Ferdinand, who was as 
Spanish as Charles was Flemish. 
But fate and Cardinal Ximenez stood 
in the way; and in 1516 the sallow 
foreign boy, Charles, with a greedy gang 
of Flemings, came to Spain to enter 
into his inheritance. Though few 
thought it at the time, Charles was 
a genius, and he soon saw that Spain 
must be the centre of his great empire. 
When once he had crushed, at Villalar 
in 1520, the Castilian demand for 
Parliamentary financial control, Castile 
alone of all his realms was powerless to 
resist his demands. Castilians were 
haughty and bigoted, and the policy of 
the emperor, like that of his grand- 
father, was to inflame their pride to 
the utmost. Materially, Spain was poor, 
and she ruined herself utterly, but her 
men-at-arms trampled over Europe 
and America triumphant, the sword in 
one hand, the cross in the other. To 
the world Spain was a symbol of 
potency and wealth inexhaustible, but 
the policy upon which she squandered 
her blood and treasure abroad was not 
her own. She was spent in crushing 
heterodoxy in Germany and Flanders, 
in holding back the Turk from Hungary, 
and in ousting France from Italy; and 
Spain benefited nothing. The hollow 
fame was hers, the apparent power, but 
in the day of her glory she ruined her- 
self for an idea at the bidding of her 
king and the prompting of her pride. 
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SPAIN AND FRANC 
EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


IN THE TIME OF THE 


OF the great tasks Spain set itself after 

the fall of Granada, the colonisation 
of America was but one, and, for the 
moment, not the most important. Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic devoted his chief 
energies to making Spain the dominant 
power in Europe, and he looked upon the 
riches of America only as means to this end. 
He had given the heiress presumptive to 
the throne, his daughter Joanna, in 
marriage to Philip the Fair of Burgundy 
and Austria, and thereby made quite 
possible a Spanish-Hapsburg empire. 
After Philip’s premature death there 
opened up before his eldest son, Charles, 
the prospect of a world-embracing, irre- 
sistible empire. 

However, when Isabella of Castile died, 
Aragon and Castile, which had _ been 
united with such difficulty, seemed only 
too likely to separate. But the fact that 
Philip the Fair survived his mother-in- 
law for only a short time, and 


Aan that Joanna was mentally in- 
Prosperity capacitated from governing, 


made it possible for Ferdi- 
nand to act as regent of Castile until his 
death in 1516. Cardinal Ximenes was 
able to preserve quiet for a short time 
longer, and the peaceful and prosperous 
development of Spain at that time was 
largely due to him. He was a typical 
exponent of Spanish policy, which made 
for absolutism in close alliance with the 
Church. 

Never was a prince, in entering upon 
his government, confronted with such 
a number of momentous questions and 
problems as was Charles I. of Spain, 
afterwards Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many. <A tremendous movement was 
shaking the nations of Europe. The 
movements of the Renaissance and the 
revival of learning, originating in Italy, 
had reached the Germanic peoples in 
the north, and had there prepared the 
ground for the rise of a national civilisa- 
tion, which was also under the influence 
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of Christianity. At the same time, the 
movements broke down some _ barriers 
between the nations of Europe. It was 
before the eyes of all civilised Europe 
that the great events of the time were 
brought to completion, and the convulsive 

struggles of the wakin 
ra spiritual life weretell ike the 

uler of a 
T , _ heave of an earthquake, in the 

wo Nations 
remotest corners of the con- 
tinent. Thus it was a peculiarly un- 
fortunate circumstance that Charles V. 
should have united under his rule two 
nations whose aims and ideas were entirely 
opposed. On the one hand was Spain, a 
country roused to the height of religious 
fanaticism by its conflict with the Moors, 
and in closest connection with the 
papacy ; on the other hand was Germany, 
struggling for intellectual and religious 
freedom. No middle course was possible ; 
the ruler was bound to rely on one 
or other of the two nations. It is not sur- 
prising that Spain gained the preference. 

A people united under an absolute 
monarchy, well versed in the arts of war, 
promised to be a much more valuable 
instrument in the hands of an ambitious 
ruler than Germany, divided into a 
number of petty states, struggling for 
intellectual independence. The future of 
each nation was then definitely decided. 
Spain threw in its lot with the Roman 
Church once and for all, and by its opposi- 
tion to the Reformation gained a short 
period of splendour at the price of 
permanent intellectual and spiritual stag- 
nation. Germany preserved its inde- 
pendence of thought after a 
desperate and costly struggle, 
suffered for centuries under the 
wounds which it received, and 
never succeeded in wholly driving out 
the influence of Rome. 

However, for the moment, other ques- 
tions demanded instant solution. Upon 
the death of Ferdinand J. absolutism was 
by no means firmly rooted in Spanish 


Rome's 
Influence in 
Germany 
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soil. Its lack of popularity with - the 


industrial portion of'-the population was. 


sufficiently obvious. - The. towns had 
readily come forward to help to crush 
the nobility, but they were by no means 
disposed to sacrifice their own rights to 
the Moloch of absolute monarchy; and 
the short-sighted policy of the youthful 
H cae king, who brought his Flemish 
are ,. friends to Spain, and bestowed 
e King’s ; een 
Favourites UP? them the highest dignities 
in the land, gave the towns 
the opportunity for resistance which 
they desired. In reality, a far larger ques- 
tion had to be settled than the question 
of the privileges of the towns, many of 
which were antiquated and void. The 
point in dispute was whether a wide- 
reaching foreign policy, which could be 
carried out only by an absolute monarchy, 
wes henceforward to take precedence, 
or whether this should give way to a sound 
domestic policy for the purpose of 
advancing material prosperity, which the 
industrial and manufacturing classes could 
carry out in conjunction with the crown. 
At the Cortes of Valladolid, in 1518, the 
representatives of the towns assumed 
a bold position, while the nobility, who had 
not yet recovered from their crushing 
overthrow by the previous king, remained 
in the background. In Aragon, also, 
and Catalonia, as in Castile, Charles had 
to listen to many bitter truths before 
the usual oaths of allegiance were taken 
and money-grants made. Charles had, 
meanwhile, been elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, and before starting for that country 
he made an attempt to procure the 
necessary supplies in an irregular way. 
Thereupon disturbances began to break 
out, and after the emperor’s depar- 
ture there came a formidable revolt 
of the comuneros—the Castilian towns. 


Toledo, the ancient capital, headed the’ 


movement; the inhabitants of Segovia 
manifested no less zeal for freedom. 
Juan de Padilla undertook the 


Castili 
maria leadership of the revolt, and 
Revolt Succeeded in driving out the 


regency which Charles had 
established in Valladolid, and winning over 
most of the Castilian towns to the con- 
federacy. Among the demands of the 
town were several which show that the 
revolt was occasioned not merely by 
economic causes, but that the citizens 
raised their voices as the representatives 
of a broader enlightenment. They asked, 


for instance, that the nobles be taxed as 
the citizens’ were; ‘that the natives of 
America should ‘not: be treated as slaves, 
should not be transported to the mines 
as labourers. To give an appearance of 
loyalty to their movement, the towns 
opposed the emperor in the name of his 
mother, the mad Joanna. 

Unfortunately there was no unity among 
the rebels. The nobles, as a_ whole, 
stood aloof from the movement, or, 
supported the crown, which had more in 
common with them than the citizens had. 
The regents therefore found time 
to oppose a small, but well-trained, force 
to the army of the people. On April 
21st, 1521, a battle was fought at Villalar, 
which resulted in the complete defeat of 
the citizens and the capture of their chief 
leaders. In a short time the revolt was 
at an end; the Jeaders paid for their pre- 
sumption with their lives, and the towns 
with the loss of their rights. Spain was 
henceforward a ready instrument in the 
hand of an absolute monarch; and the 
foreign policy of the emperor, with all the 
glory it was to bring, could now break forth 
Wagdal Noklac in full splendour. A rising 
Supported of the lower classes and 
be the Moors Jabour guilds in Valencia, 

socialistic in nature and hav- 
ing nothing to do with the revolt of the 
Castilian towns, was also suppressed in the 
course of a few years. The guilds had 
availed themselves of the universal right 
to bear arms, which had been instituted 
as a protection against the attacks of 
the Algerian pirates, to form germantas, 
or brotherhoods, of their own; they then 
turned upon the powerful feudal nobles, 
who found a support in the Moriscos, the 
Moors who had remained in the country. 

The situation enabled the government to 
take measures of great importance. It 
crushed the germanias with cruel violence, 
and thereby shattered the growing pre- 
sumption of the citizens. At the same 
time, the intervention of the Moriscos in 
the quarrel gave it an excuse for grinding 
down this industrious class in the nation 
by restrictive measures, and for obliging a 
part of them to emigrate, to the great 
loss of the country and especially of the 
land-holding nobility. Christianity was 
then made obligatory upon all inhabitants, 
and the Inquisition was set to watch the 
zeal of the new converts with argus eyes. 
The old popular assembly of the Spanish 
kingdom, the Cortes, was naturally out of 
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place in the new absolute government. 
The Cortes of Castile were convoked for 
the last time in full session at Toledo in 
the year 1538. Once again the nobles 
ventured to oppose the financial policy of 
the crown, and were successful. Hence- 
forward only particular orders, chiefly the 
procurators of the towns, were summoned 
Shattered 10 the assembly to vo%e supplies. 
D There were no further protests 
reams of f . t aee the 
Gi cica : any importance against t 
urden of taxation, which 
increased rapidly under Charles’ V. 
Charles V.’s dreams of a_ universal 
monarchy were shattered by the hostility 
of France and the religious movement in 
Germany, notwithstanding the great sacri- 
fices which Spain had made in money and 


men. For the moment, the country 
succeeded in bearing up under the 
heavy burdens © a 
which Charles ae 


had laid upon it. 
Here and there 
were traces of 
the decay of 
economic pros- 
perity; 
thanks 
Moors who had~ =: ~. a 
remained in 
the country, 
industry, on the 
whole, 
Where the old e 
Christian popu- 
lation was still 
in existence, 
Isabella, more 
than all others. 
had succeeded in planting new industries 
and ensuring their success, occasionally by 
artificial means. Under Charles V., Spain 
was still progressing, and those best 
foundations of national prosperity, agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding, were still 
actively carried on. 

The districts inhabited by the Moriscos, 
such as Valencia, Murcia, and Granada, 
were similarly in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, whereas in the old Christian provinces 
the lust for adventure and the drain of 
men in the continual wars had made deep 
gaps in the peasant population. In the 
Moorish provinces the nobles, to whom 
most of the land belonged, had a particular 
interest in furthering the development of 
agriculture. Upon the high plateaus of 
the interior a grave change was going 
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c.- 
FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC & HIS QUEEN ISABELLA 
It was the ambition of Ferdinand to make Spain the dominant power forced the crown 
in Europe, and all his energies were bent in that direction. During his 
reign Granada, the last Moorish kingdom in Spain, was conquered. 
Christopher Columbus found a warm friend in Isabella, when he sought choke 
assistance for his enterprises, but Ferdinand was not so sympathetic. sources of the 


on, similar to the experiences of other 
countries, especially England, a change 
which worked most disastrously for the 
labouring portion of the population. Sheep- 
raising made great strides—Spanish wool 
had a wide reputation for excellence—and 
was taken up by the nobles and extended as 
far as possible. The price of corn was kept 
down. by law; the peasants found them- 
selves unable to live by agriculture, and 
were bought out of, or expelled from, their 
holdings. Where thousands of peasants 
had once tilled their fields, boundless 
pastures extended, trodden by millions of 
sheep and by the few herdsmen who at- 
tended them. But when the peasants were 
once driven from their land, when the 
elaborate system of irrigation had fallen 
into ruin and the villages were deserted, 
it was impossible for a long period to 
Rraempee—mnereemmet Dring the land 
hel tae 0 acts again under cul- 








: | Danes os. tivation, Thus 
ee Sg fi. eet) Spanish pros- 
ee y | perity waslargely 
at oer fi dependent upon 
: eee se i: the Moorish 
@ le. ~ ge Pian population; but 
at ts j \ . 
See \ ca the national 
ar an, fo; ‘ instinct, which 
es ee es made for purity 
i ue \ oe of race, was irre- 
j a aa ee sistible when 
- 2 ar) strengthened by 


the fanaticism of 
the Church. It 
and the nobles to 
up the 


nation’s wealth. Such suicidal action was 
not complete under Charles V., or else its 
disastrous effects were counteracted by 
good fortune on other sides; but under 
his successor, Philip IJ., Spain shot up 
to a dazzling height of apparent strength 
and power and plunged with unutterable 
rapidity into ruin. Louis XII. died on the 
first day of the year 1515, and 


The Great Francis of Angoulémesucceeded 
Battle of ; : 

; him on the throne. The chival- 
Marignano 


rous king wished to win back 
Milan for his crown, crossed the Alps in 
summer, and defeated in the sanguinary 
battle of Marignano the Swiss cf the Duke 
of Milan. The Pope now wished to be on 
friendly terms with the victorious king, and 
the Swiss confederation preferred to make a 
treaty of peace with him. The position 
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of the French in Italy grew stronger and 
stronger, especially since, after the death 
of Ferdinand of Aragon, on January 23rd, 
1516, a friendly. treaty was effected at 
Novyon between Ferdinand’s grandson, the 
future Emperor Charles, and Francis, by 
which the daughter of Francis was be- 
trothed to Charles, and the French claims 
on Naples were promised her asa marriage 
portion. A treaty with the Swiss was 
concluded in the autumn of 1516, by 
which a yearly sum was guaranteed to 
every canton; that is the treaty, by 
virtue of which the Confederates so long 
served under French pay, the same which 
incurred the bitter criticism of the 
patriotic reformer Zwingli. We know how 
the Emperor Maximilian in his latter years 
concluded peace alikewith 
King Francis and with , 
Venice, and how then, 
under the | 
Charles, the fortune of cg 
war and diplomatic skill.- ~- - 
brought great results and 
still greater hopes now to 
one side, now to the |. 
other, until the Peace of .=* — 
Crépy shattered Francis’s 
expectations of an exten- 
sion of his dominions. 
The king, during the 
period of his reign (1515- 
1547) was under the in- 
fluence first of his am- @ 
bitious mother, Louise of 


Savoy, and then of his *. @ ¢ 
chancellor, Antoine evencie a. 
Duprat. His extrava- | 
gances brought such 


uncertainty into all his out. 
actions as sovereign 
that his reign was in many respects very 
unprofitable for France. The Concordat 
ot Bologna settled afresh the relations 
with the supreme head of the Church 
In 1516; the Pragmatic Sanction was 
put aside, and the right of the crown to 
appoint bishops.and abbots was admitted, 
while the Pope recovered his 
‘Tight to the annates. The 
country was dissatisfied with 
this innovation, since the clerical 
posts were now given away merely 
by per sonal interest. The Parlement for 
a long time withheld its consent, but was 
obliged finally to yield to the wishes of 
the despotic king.” The perpetual empti- 
ness of the royal treasury, which was 
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KING OF FRANCE 

He succeeded his father-in-law and uncle, 
Louis XIJI., on the throne of France in 1515, 
and during his reign the Reformation broke 
Francis has been described as ‘‘ Pro- 
testant abroad” while ‘Catholic at home.” 


inconsistent with the sums lavished on 
favourites, was partially remedied by the 
most unworthy transactions, while the 
king himself sacrificed his oath and his 
honour in political treaties without any 
thought of keeping his promises. Francis, 
and still more his mother, behaved with 
the same faithlessness to the Constable 
The Faithless Charles of Bourbon as to the 
Weancis emperor, since the former was 
at Praase deprived of the inherit- 
ance of his wife, and was 
finally driven by this treatment into the 
enemy’s camp. Nothing perhaps damaged 
the king more in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries than the fact that he repeatedly 
entered into negotiations with the Infidels, 
the bitterest foes of Christianity, just as, 
wen, though a good Catholic 
“eee and keen opponent of 
“3.+ heresy, he did not shrink 
from allying himself with 
oS este the Protestant princes ; 
ga and all from enmity to 
S) the intolerable power of 
= the Emperor Charles. 
The old position towards 
Vesta -England continued under 
“aaa Francis, and we know how 
“4 Henry VIII. temporarily 
* came to an agreement 
‘with the emperor in 
France. A year before the 
death of Francis, on June 
ath, 1546, a peace was at 
length effected with 
England, as well as with 
the empire. While the 
vicissitudes of the war 
kept France continually 
in unrest, the material 
welfare of the people had 
been promoted to some extent by the king’; 
the silk industry was introduced at Lyons in 
his reign. He created a national flect, and 
thus gave opportunity for voyages of 
discovery in the New World and the founda- 
tion of French settlements in Canada. He 
perfected the apparatus of war, especially 
artillery. He liberally supported scholars 
andartists. Leonardo da Vinci was brought 
by him into the country; Raphael is said 
to have been his court painter. 

At his court for the first time accom- 
plished ladies played a prominent part, but 
at the same time a licence in manners was 
introduced which was hitherto unknown. 
The new teaching of the Gospel had soon 
spread on French soil. But its followers 
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were immediately subjected to the bitterest 
persecution, in which the king, departing 
from precedent, assigned their persecution 
- and punishment to the temporal courts. The 
king himself clung obstinately to the old 
faith, although he suggested the opposite 
to the Schmalcaldic princes, and invited 
Melanchthon to his court for the discussion 
of religious questions. In January, 1535, 
he ordered six Protestants to be burnt at 
the stake, and in 1545 he mercilessly 
massacred the remnants of the Waldensian 
community in Provence. 

Lutheranism had, during the first twenty 
years of the century, found friends every- 
where, and in all classes, including the 
king’s sister, Margaret of Navarre, and 
the court poet, Clément Marot. But 
persecution, as well as the German origin 
of the doctrine of justification, may have 
hindered the growth of a sect and any 
dissemination of the teaching among the 
masses until the Church reform in France 
received a real head in John Calvin, who, 
leaning more on Zwingli than on Luther, 
began a work which was in many re- 
spects conducted along independent lines. 
His religious system at Geneva acquired 





the more importance since it found con- 
siderable support in France, although 
Francis’s son, Henry II. (1547-1559), per- 
secuted the heretics no less violently than 
his father, from whose system of government 
he otherwise deviated in many respects. 
The chief power at the court of Henrywas 
his mistress, Diana of Poitiers—after 1548 
Duchess of Valentinois—a reckless oppo- 
nent of the new Church, which, definitely 
formulated in Calvinism, had a stronger 
basis than before, when individuals rather 
than dogmas were involved in it. And at 
the same time court intrigue readily 
availed itself of the new confession as a 
pretext for getting rid of objectionable 
persons, since an edict of 1551 made it 
the duty of the judges to search out 
heretics wherever they might be. Henry’s 
foreign policy resulted in the recovery 
of Calais, which England had held for 
200 years; but otherwise his reign is 
important mainly as the time when 
the seeds of the religious discoveries 
which distracted France for the next 
half century were sown. 
HEINRICH SCHURTZ 
ARMIN TILLE 
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ocean, have exercised on physical geo- 
graphy and the distribution of culture. 

From the first point of view, their posi- 
tion and shape determine the course of 
the entire circulation of the seas of the 
Southern Hemisphere. The character of 
the climatic conditions is influenced by 
them, and the greater or less degree tou 
which the land masses of the 
Sana Southern Hemisphere can be 
of the World Whabited is in the last resort 

decided by them. On civilisa- 
tion the effect of this wedge-like shape is 
exclusively negative. It places the inhabi- 
tant of those promontories on the remote, 
southern edge of the habitable world, 
cuts him off to the north from the centres 
of civilisation, and confines him to regions 
which are continually narrowing. Still 
more momentous are the consequences on 
the art of navigation. The vast ocean, 
hmitless and islandless, surrounds each of 
the three extremities. How, then, should 
primitive people venture on the high seas 
when even a highly developed navigation 
cannot flourish without some opposite 
coast which can be reached ? 

But the homology goes still further for 
Africa and Australia in a large degree, 
and in a more restricted degree for South 
America. It shows itself this time in the 
destiny of the natives during intercourse 
with the whites. The Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and the Australian aborigines 
at the present time can hardly be called 
even the fragments of a nation. The 
aborigine of southern South America has 
hitherto fared better. Neither Patagonians 
nor Araucos have, it is true, emerged 
unscathed from intercourse with the white 
intruders; but they have been able to 
retain the characteristics of their race, 
and have remained free and independent. 
_No careful observer will imagine that this 
1s a consequence of creole courage; what 
has preserved the Indian hitherto from 
destruction is merely the political imma- 
turity of his opponents and 
the insufficiency of their 
numbers to people the vast 
territory of South America. 
The Australians and Tasmanians did not 
fare so well as the Indians. The Tas- 
manians have been for a quarter of a 
century blotted out from the list of living 
peoples ; the same fate impends upon the 
Australians, and is, to all appearance, 
inevitable. The “fasmanian tragedy is 
not only the most gloomy from its dénoue- 
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Contrast 
with South 
America 


ment, but has a sad pre-eminence for the 


large number of sensational details. It 
opens on May 4th, 1804, when the natives, 
on approaching the new settlement of. 
Hobart in a friendly spirit, were, through 
an unfortunate misunderstanding of their 
intentions, greeted by the English garrison 
with a volley of bullets; or we can, if we 
prefer, take the date June 13th, 1803, 
when the first batch of English convicts 
landed on the spot where the present 
capital of the country, Hobart, stands. 
This year saw the birth of the Tasmanian 
woman, Trukanini, or Lalla Rookh, who 
was destined to survive all her tribesfolk. 
She died in London in 1876. The death 
struggle of the whole people had thus 
lasted precisely a lifetime. 

The destruction of the Tasmanians was 
not accomplished without vigorous resist- 
ance on their part. By natural disposition 
peaceable, harmless, and contented, they 
had endured for many years the ill- 
treatment of the transported convicts and 
the colonists without transgressing the laws 
of self-defence. It was only after 1826 that, 
driven to frantic desperation, they amply 
The Traged revenged the treatment they | 
ies s°Y had suffered, and murdered all 
Tasmanians tU¢it tormentors who fell into 
} their hands. The twenty-two 
years that had intervened do not add 
fresh laurels to the history of English 
colonisation, or redound to the honour 
of mankind generally. In the very first 
years of the settlement, the hostilities, 
which, according to the official admission, 
were always begun by the whites, assumed 
such proportions, and the oppression of 
the natives was so harsh, that in 1810 a 
special law had to be passed which pro- 
posed to punish the murder of an aborigine 
as an actual crime. This remained a dead 
letter, since it was impossible to obtain 
legal evidence in the case of blacks, who 
were despised and possessed no rights. 
The relation between whites and natives 
resolved itself into a perpetual series of 
outrages and reprisals. | 

It was not only by these persecutions 
that the growth of the Engish colony 
exercised an adverse influence on the for- 
tunes of the natives. Until-the landing of 
the whites, the sea, with its inéxhaustible 
store of fish, molluscs, and other living 
creatures, had supplied all their food ; 
but in proportion as the colony increased, 
with the growth and prosperity of the 
towns, the advance of the colonists, and 
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the multiplication and extension of their 
pasture grounds, the region where the 
natives could live was curtailed; above 
all, they were driven away from the coast. 
But this was a vital question for the 
Tasmanians, since the rough and wild 
interior was absolutely wanting in all the 
means of life. We now understand how 
these originally timid natives became verit- 
able heroes from desperation, and waged 
unceasing war upon the whites when and 
how they could. 

The victory of the English was not 
lightly won. The natives,-driven by force 
into the interior, soon acquired so accurate 
a knowledge of the country, covered with 





AT A CORROBOREE OR NATIVE GATHERING 


dense forest and intersected by ravines, 
that it was difficult to get at them. As 
Charles Darwin tells us, they often escaped 
their pursuers by throwing themselves flat 
upon the black ground, or by standing 
rigidly still, when, even at a short distance, 
they were indistinguishable from a dead 
tree trunk. Unable to control the natives 
while they lived at large, the English 
finally resorted to other measures. By a 
proclamation they forbade the natives to 
cross a certain boundary. They then, in 
1828, offered them also a_ reservation 
where the persecuted and pursued might 
collect and live in peace. Both measures 
proved futile. The first would never have 





NIGHT SCENE OF NATIVE AUSTRALIAN LIFE NEAR SYDNEY A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Reproduced from an engraving of the year 1804 
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been really understood by the people, even 
if they had grasped the sense of the words. 
For the second, the time was already past : 

the natives were no longer susceptible to 
a fair treatment, and the Europeans were 
not disposed to maintain a pacific attitude. 
The old order of things continued. Finally, 
the Governor, Colonel Arthur, endeavoured 
to sweep the natives into one 


ale district by drawing a cordon 
Pa , across the island. The attempt 
ake failed ignominiously. An ex- 
penditure of £30,000 resulted in the 


capture of two natives ! 

With the failure of this last attempt 
at suppression, the tragedy of the Tas- 
manians enters on anothér phase. This 
was free from bloodshed, “but was not léss 
disastrous than the former, and 1s insepar- 
ably connected with the name of George 
Augustus Robinson. This extraordinary 
man, by trade a simple carpenter at 
Hobart, and unable to write English 
correctly, offered, when all warlike mea- 
sures were ineffective against the natives, 
to induce them by peaceful overtures 
to emigrate. We know how thoroughly 
he accomplished his self-imposed task. 
Unarmed and single-handed, he attained 
hy pacific negotiations a result which a 
whole populous colony had failed to 
achieve in decades of bloody warfare. 

Through the mediation of Robinson, one 
tribe was assigned to Swan Island, three 
others to Gun Carriage Island. Later, in 
1843, all the natives were united on Flin- 
ders Island. These “tribes’’ were by this 
time not very numerous : powder and shot, 
smallpox, and other diseases had caused 
too great ravages during the last forty 
years. In 1804 the native population 
was put at 8,000 souls roughly ; in 1815 
some 5,000 were still estimated to exist. 
Their number in 1830 reached some 700, 


and in 1835 had dwindled to 250. In 1845, 


when the survivors were taken across 
to Oyster Cove in the D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel, only 45, and in 1861 


a ie only 18, were left. The last 
esa utes male Tasmanian, King Billy, or 


William Lanne, died in 1869 
at Hobart, aged thirty-four, and in 1876 
the race of the Tasmanians became entirely 
extinct on the death of Trukanini—the 
fate that awaits all primitive races from 
intercourse with civilisation. 

It is idle at the present day to load the 
parties concérned with reproaches. No 
nation, vigorously engaged in colonisation, 
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has yet been destined to keep the shield 
of humanity spotless and pure. It must 
also be admitted that in later year’ 
earnest attempts were made to atone for 
the wrongs done to the natives in the 
earlier period. That the wrong methods 
were chosen is. another consideration, 
which does not do away with the crime, 
but may be pleaded as an extenuating 
circumstance. 

The knell of the Australians has not 
yet sounded. The restless race still roams 
the vast steppes, still hunts here and there 
the nimble kangaroo, and throws with 
strength and skill the spear and the 
boomerang. But how cooped in its once 
wide domain! The whole of the east, 
fairly rich in resources even for the rude 
savage, the north-east and south-east, have 
long. been taken by the white man. Now, 
in most recent times, the latter is making 


vast strides. from the west into the in- 


terior, and thé north is being more and 
more encroached, upon. The aborigine 
is faced by - the alternatives of retiring 
into the desert-like interior, or of being 
forced to capitulate to civilisation and 
hecome the servant of the 
European. Neither alternative 
is calculated to perpetuate 
either him or his peculiar na- 
ture. The tragic history of the Australians 
is distinguished from that of the Tas- 
manians in two respects : it was of longer 
duration, and covered an incomparably 
Jarger area. Anyone who knows that the 
political organisation of ancient Australia 
found practically its only expression in the 
claim of each single tribe to one definite 
territory—within the tribe itself the land 
was at times divided between the various 
families—will also understand that therude 
encroachments of the first Europeans, 
whether convicts or free colonists, could 
not fail to provoke grave disputes. Among 
the natives themselves violation of terri- 
tory ranked as. the most flagrant breach 
of the peace. 

Next to this the class of human beings 
who were first brought to those shores 
greatly influenced the form which subse- 
quent conditions assumed. There may, 
be a division of opinions about the value” 
of transportation as a means of punish- 
ment or as a measure for colonisation, but 
there can be no doubt that it has. been» 
ruinous to native races, whose fine qualities 
might have been turned to good account. 
Tasmania, to give an example in our 


Australian 
Aborigines 
at Bay 
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own field, has proved this; so, too, New 
Caledonia and South-west Africa under 
eGerman rule in the twentieth century ; 
and it was patent in Austraha. That 
shiploads of convicts were disembarked 
without precautions, and were still more 
carelessly looked after, is admitted even 
by the official reports of the time; in 
1803 complaints were made that the 
number of guards was insufficient. Under 
the circum- . 

stances it was >) 

very easy for =< 

the prisoners to 
escape into the 
bush, and they 
did not fail to | 
use the opportu. 
nity. x 
The conse- 
quences for the 
unfortunate 
blacks were soon 
apparent. The 
first gifts to them 
consisted of 
smallpox and 


brandy and to- ded 
bacco; and they soon learned to be 
immoral, foul-mouthed, beggars and 
thieves. And while the natives were 
at first peaceable and friendly, the coarse- 
ness and brutality of the convicts soon 
led to their becoming more and more 
hostile, until they, on their part, began 
that guerilla warfare which has lingered 
on for over a century. There has, how- 
ever, been no lack of good 


Influence intentions on the Australian 
ate continent. The energies of the 
Convict ment. Nergies e 


Government have been more 
than once directed toward the object of 
gaining over the natives ; the term of office 
of the first governor, Phillip, was full of 
such praiseworthy efforts; but there could 
be no idea of any success unless all the im- 
migrants radically changed their behaviour 
towards the natives, and the settlers, 
whose immigration began in 1790, did their 
honest best to fill the cup to overflowing. 

English Governments, however, have 
always endeavoured to mitigate the 
inevitable cruelties and misunderstandings 
which result from a collision between 
settlers and aborigines in a new country. 





LAST TWO-.-MEMBERS OF A VANISHED RACE 


hver disease S, Ping Billy, or William Lanne, the last male Tasmanian aborigine, who than 
n.1869, and Trukanini, the last native woman, who died in 1876. A yctralians at 


Nor was this spirit of humanity lacking 
even in the convict settlement of New 
South Wales. In 1839 a voluntary society 
was founded for the protection of the 
aborigines, and by its influence a law 
was passed which provided for the 
appointment of commissioners who should 
be responsible for the care of the natives. 
And now in all the states blacks and 
half-castes within the settled districts are 
fed, clothed, 
housed and 
. taught at the 
public expense. 
They also have 
the privilege of 
- travelling with- 
» out charge on 
the Government 
railways. 

The number 
of the Australian 
natives has never 
» been actually 
* determined. The 
ees highest estimate 

“pace. allows for more 
1,100,000 
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the beginning of the European immigration. 
This figure is certainly far too high, and is 
universally rejected. Other calculations 
range from 100,000 to 200,000 for the 
pre-European period. Beyond doubt 
the continent was sparsely peopled. So 
far as aborigines are concerned, it 1s 
incomparably more so now; 50,000 1s 
certainly too high an estimate. The’ 
diminution of the native population has 
therefore proceeded at an 
alarmingly rapid rate. In Vic- 
toria in 1836 they were counted 
to be some 5,000 souls; in 1881 
they had sunk to 770. The shrinkage has 
not been so great in all districts, but it is 
universal. The birth rate among the 
natives is nowhere equal to the death rate. 

According to the census of rgor the total 
number of aborigines on the continent 
was 20,758, the distribution throughout 
the various states being as follows: 
New South Wales, 4,287; Victoria 652; 
Queensland, 6,670; South Australia, 3,888 ; 
West Australia, 5,261. The number would 
be considerably higher if the half-castes 
were included. 


Decline of 
Australian 
Aborigines 
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CAPTAIN COOK LANDING AT ADVENTURE BAY, VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, IN 1777 


A graphic representation of the reception of the famous navigator by the Tasmanian aborigines, who 
regarded the white men with mingled dread and veneration. The last native Tasmanian died several : 
decades ago, chiefly as a result of the convict settlement of the island, and the race is now quite extinct. 
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THE BRITISH 
AND THE FOUNDING 


HE efforts of the Europeans of Austral- 
asia in the field of economics and 
politics have been crowned with great 
success. From a corner of the world 
which Europe during a whole century and 
a half, from its discovery by Abel Tasman 
in 1642 to the landing of Phillip in Botany 
Bay in 1788, had not deemed worthy of 
any notice, they have conjured forth a 
state which at the present day needs only 
a sufficient period of development, inde- 
pendence, and a more considerable popula- 
tion in order to be reckoned as one of 
the important factors in the making of 
the history of mankind. These deficiences 
are such as will repair themselves in 
course of time. 

The history of the discovery of Australia 
is deeply interesting, both as regards the 
history of civilisation and of international 
trade, because its effects have 


Discovery hee : 
een parallel in many ways to 
of the Toland 11 ose produced by the discovery 


Conti 
ontinent = Gf America—both continents 


required to be twice discovered by the 
civilised world before it appreciated their 
value and occupied them permanently. 
This similarity is expressed even in the 
intervals of time between the old and new 
discoveries, which are to some extent pro- 
portional to the size of the two land 
masses. In the case of America, the 
period that elapsed between the voyage 
of the .Northmen andthe voyage of 
Columbus was 500 years; in the case of 
Australia little more than a century and 
a half elapsed between the voyage of 
Quiros in 1606 through the Torres Strait 
and the discovery of the east coast by 
James Cook in 1770. If we consider Abel 
Tasman’s voyages in 1642 and 1644 as 
the first proper discovery; the interval is 
considerably diminished. | 

The abandonment of the first discovery 
was no accident in the case of the two 
continents; no necessity then existed 


IN AUSTRALIA 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


for bringing the new worlds into the 


sphere of civilised activity, At the period 


of the first finding of America, as in the 
centuries preceding, the centre of gravity 
of Europe inclined one way—toward the 
East, which had long supplied all its needs, 
both material and spiritual. Europe 
therefore neither understood nor valued 
the new discovery, and let it sink into 
complete oblivion. 

At the second and final revealing ol 
America the position of affairs was quite 
altered ; in fact, it may be said 


rae that the discovery itself was a 
America cOmsequence of the very altera- 


tion. Europe, after the year 
1000, had gravitated strongly to the East 
as the Crusades and the prosperity of the 
city-states of the Mediterranean prove ; 
but since the appearance of the Ottoman 
Turks the centre of gravity had been con- 
siderably shifted, and men felt more and 
more urgently the necessity of freeing them- 
selves at least from the necessity of trading 
through Egypt, Syria, and Pontus, and 
of securing the communication with the 
south and east coast of Asia by a direct 
route. There was no cause to abandon 
this goal, which was at first supposed to 
have been reached in the voyages of 


Columbus and his contemporaries, even 


after it was recognised that the lands 
reached were a new world. 

Such important economic considerations 
do not concern the first visits to and 
subsequent neglect of Australia. The 
whole story of its discovery comes rather 
under the head of the search for the great 
unknown southern continent, which lasted 
2,000 years. The search originated with 
an assumption that the great continents 
of the Northern Hemisphere must be 
balanced by similar masses of land in the 
south. “The hypothetical southern con- 
tinent always excited an interest which 
was purely theoretic; and herein lies 
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the explanation why in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, that age of 
practical tendencies, so little attention 
was paid to the problem. The explorers 
of the southern seas hoped to demon- 
strate the existence of this cunt but 
the idea of making full use — 

of it crossed no one’s mind. 
Australia, after the first Bieme 
glimpses of her shores, was ia 
allowed to relapse into 
oblivion. +Tasman’s first 
voyage had proved that the 
ocean was landless for many 
degrees of southern latitude— 
that is to say, the presumed 9 
continent did not exist in =... 
that region. Although Dutch ; 
ships had touched or sighted { 
points of the west and north 
coast of Australia several 
times since 1606, no one 
guessed that in this winding 
course Tasman had circum- 
navigated a continent. Scier- 
tific curiosity was satisfied with the nega- 
tive conclusions established by his voyage. 

It is not easy for those who know the 
great natural wealth of Australia and the 
beauty of its Jandscape to realise the 
disappointment of those navi- 
gators who first landed on its 
shores. It was, indeed, a mar- 
vellous misfortune for the con- 
tinent that the majority of the numerous 
navigators who set foot on the shore before 
James Cook were fated to land on spots 
which were especially bleak, sterile, and 
inhospitable. This was the case of -the 
Dutchman, Dirk Hartog, who landed on 
the shores of Shark Bay in 1616; and such 
were the experiences of the numerous 
other Dutchmen who in the first half of 
the seventeenth century set foot on the 
west, north, and south coasts, Abel Tasman 
among their number. 

The opinion of the Englishman, William 
Dampier, was, however, fraught with con- 
sequences for the continent. This navi- 
gator, as successful in piracy as exploration, 
who, with a mind full of the discoveries of 
Cortes and Pizarro, in two voyages (1689+ 
1699) at the end of the seventeenth century 
surveyed a considerable part of the west 
coast, penetrated to some distance into 
the interior in search of the rich cities of 
an antique civilisation. His verdict was 
crushing ae or according to him the 
country was fhe poorest in the world, far 

103 


Hemisphere, 


First 
Impressions 
of Australia 





ABEL TASMAN 
The famous Dutch navigator, who, 
in seeking for the supposed cir- 
cumpolar continent of une Southern 


unwittin 
round the continent o 


‘home. 


inferior to the coast of Portuguese South 
Africa. No corn grew there, no roots, no 
pod fruits or vegetables from which food « 
could be got. The miserable aborigines 
had neither clothing nor houses, and were. 
the most wretched creatures in the world. 
: Compared with these blacks 
the very Hottentots seemed 
| gentlemen. The results of 
this report by Dampier, which 
was unfortunately—as to the 
part which he visited—only 
too much based on fact, 
show themselves in the entire 
cessation of voyages of dis- 
covery to Australia for more 
sy than two-thirds of acentury, 
ieee apart from some attempts at 
ee colonisation in the country, 
such as had already been 
made by the Dutch in 1628. 
Even the final and lasting 
discovery of Australia by 
sailed James Cook in 1770 did not 
Australie immediately Icad to the ex- 
ploration of the continent. That far-sighted 
explorer certainly had such a goal before his 
eyes when he took possession of the whole 
east coast, from the thirty-cighth degree 
of southern latitude as far.as Cape York, 
in the name of his king, for England ; 
certainly the glowing accounts which his 
companion Banks,~the. -botanist,. brought 
back ‘of the magnificent scenery and the 


splendid climate were calculated to attract 


the attention of governments to the possi- 
hility of colonising this .new earthly 
paradise. But the political situation’ was 
not favourable to such plans. England 
stood on the eve.of her tedious war with 
the united: colonies of North America ; 


she required'to guard her position on the 


near Atlantic, and could not 


sept possibly think of following out 
Colonies 22Y plans in a remote corner 


of the southern seas... And 


‘yet the birth of the Australian Galonies 
dates from the War of pee Rencenee in 


America. 

' England had, since 1600, transported a 
large number: of -her criminals to the 
Atlantic colonies, where their hard labour 
‘was welcome.’ The convicts were bought | 


‘by the colonists at sums ranging from {8 
upwards, and :they became a: soutce of 


considerable profit to the Government. at 
The War of Independence brought 


this arrangement to an abrupt end in 


1779, and England, whose prisons were 
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soon overcrowded, was compelled to look 
round for some other locality. Of the 
districts proposed in Parliament in 1783— 
namely, Gibraltar, the Gambia territory, 
and the region of Botany Bay in New 
South Wales, only the last, from reasons 
easy to explain, could be seriously con- 


sidered. Gibraltar did not offer room 

enough, the transportation to 
myatem Gambia would have simply 
of Penal = neant “the execution of 
Colonies 


capital punishment by mal- 
aria,’ as the phrase in the Parliamentary 
report ran. The objections to Australia 
were only the enormous distance and the 
difficulties attending the transport of such 
numbers. In any case the decision of 
Parliament, in spite of the Royal assent, 
was not put into action soon enough to 
anticipate the plan of a certain Mr. 
Matra, subsequently English Consul in 
Tangiers. He proposed to settle in New 


South Wales the numerous families who 
had been expelled from North America 
on account of their support of the mother 
country, and at the same time to improve 


i 


vf 


Vane as 


DAMPIER'S FIRST SIGHT OF THE BOOMERANG 
One of the exploits of William Dampier, seaman and buccaneer 
He afterwards rescued 

from his island prison. 


. was the exploration of part of Australia. 
Alexander Selkirk, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 





appreciably the position of England in 
the trade of Europe by the increase in 
production which might be looked for. 
Matra also failed to carry his plan then. 
The Secretary of State, Lord Sydney, 
certainly favoured the scheme in 1784, 
but he finally recurred to the idea of 
transportation. 

In August, 1786, Lord Sydney submitted. 
a memorandum to the Admiralty request- 
ing that arrangements should be made 
for the transport and convoy of “ at least 
seven or eight hundred convicts.’’ The 
new settlement was intended to be some- 
thing more than a prison. It was hoped 
that it would supply flax,hemp, and timber 
for naval purposes, and that it would grow 
a sufficient quantity of ‘Asiatic products ” 
as ‘‘may render our recourse to our 


Hopes European neighbours — un- 

pes... hecessary.” One ship was to 
Regarding be set apart for women, and a 
Botany Bay F | : ‘ 


tender was to he employed in 
conveying to the new settlement a large 
number of women from the Friendly 
Islands, New Caledonia, and other parts 
which are contiguous thereto, where 
any number might be procured 
without difficulty. 

The text of this memorandum, 
together with the protests and 
criticisms of Captain Arthur 
Phillip, R.N., who was appointed 
the first Governor, and to whose 
foresight, energy, and humanity 
Australia owes a deep debt, are 
printed in the series of historical 
records published by the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales. Had 
Phillip’s advice been followed and 
a shipload of free mechanics and 
agriculturists sent out six months 
in advance of the main expedition, 
most of the difficulties which beset 
the early settlement would have 
been avoided. But then, as now, 
the demands of the “man on the 
spot’’ were ignored by a British 
Government ; and only the heroism 
and patience of Governor Phillip 
extricated the young colony from 
the starvation and other evils which 
he had predicted before leaving 
England as a necessary consequence 
of faulty arrangements. And even 
Phillip would have failed had he 
not left behind him a powerful and 
devoted believer in the future of 
Australia — Sir Joseph Banks, 
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President of the Royal Society, who had 
sailed with Cook on his voyage and given 
the name to Botany Bay on account of 
its varied flora. Next to Phillip, Sir Joseph 
Banks is the man to whom Australia 
owes most. | oe 

A frigate and a tender of: the Royal 
Navy, six transports, and three store 
ships, having on board, all told, 
1,163 souls, of whom 443 were 
free, sailed from England on 
May 13th, 1787. They arrived 
in Botany Bay between January 18th 
and 20th, 1788. As, however, the anchor- 
age was bad, and water scarce, Phillip 
did not disembark his convoy—in fact, 
no convict ever landed at Botany Bay— 
but pushed along the coast in search of a 
better site. His seaman’s instinct led him 
to select Port Jackson, where, as he writes 
to Lord Sydney, “I had the satisfaction 
of finding the finest harbour in the world, 
in which a thousand sail of the line may 
ride in the most perfect security.” Sydney 
Cove was selected as most suitable for 
landing. and on January 26th this was 
occupied as the site of the new colony. 
Jt was none too soon. Two days after the 
arrival of the fleet at Botany Bay, and 
during Phillip’s absence, two sail were 
announced off Botany Heads, and stand- 
ing for the entrance to the bay. They 
turned out to be the Boussole and 
Astrolabe, under Admiral la Perouse. Thus 
narrowly did the 
French miss_ be- 
coming owners 
of Austraha ! 

In February, 
1788, the Gover- 
nor removed a 
small number of 


First landing 
at Sydney 
Harbour 


convicts, under 
the superintend- 
ence of  Lieu- 


tenant King and 
some soldiers, to 
Norfolk Island, 
which hes almost | 
halfway between 


NewZealand and TWO GREAT FIGURES IN AUSTRALIA'S EARLY HISTORY 


- Sir Joseph Banks—on the: left—accompanied Captain Cook, and ..:_: 
New Caledonia. from his knowledge of Australia, he was able to support VISIONS, 
o 8 overnor 
the latter's heroic efforts on behalf of the settlement of the new colony. 


afterwar 
The duty of this in England the policy 


minor colony was 
to manufacture the flax which Cook had 
found there in large quantities, in order to 
supply the main colony cheaply and con- 
veniently with, material for clothing. King 
set to work with zeal, planted corn and 
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, vegetables, and devoted himself to the 


manufacture of flax. 

But in spite of all efforts it was not* 
possible either here or on the mainland 
to feed the colony from its own products. 


‘The need for some help in the ‘way of 


provisions was most urgently felt by 
both countries during the early years. 
The same need had been felt by some of 
the early colonists on different parts of 
the east coast of America, in Virginia and 
Carolina; and this was the cause of the 
failure of the erent French scheme of 
colonisation in Cayenne in 1763. Virgin 
soil is not at once in a condition to feed 
large masses of inhabitants, especially 
when it is treated with as little technical 
knowledge as was shown by the settlers 
of Phillip and King, no one of 
whom understood anything of 
agriculture ; besides, the soil 
of Sydney is not fertile. 
Again, the criminals, who preponderated 
in numbers, felt little desire to work. 
According to Phillip, twenty-three men 
did more than a thousand convicts. The 
leading thought of the whole of Phillip’s 
term of office was to increase the number 
of free settlers and to bring over skilled 
agriculturists. But when Phillip volun- 
tarily resigned his post in December, 
1792, through shattered health, the number 
of free immigrants was still insignificant. 
The bulk of private holdings were in the 
hands of “ eman- 
cipists,”’ or time- 
expired convicts, 
who were hardly 
more industrious 
than the  con- 
victs themselves. 

Under the pre- 
vailing circum- 


Difficulties 
of Early 
Settlement 


stances, the 
internal  condi- 
tions of the 


‘colony were 
terribly dis- 
organised during 
the first years. 
The want of pro- 
which 


Arthur Phillip—on the right—in was felt soon ° 
after landing, be- 


came so acute in 1790 that for months only 
half rations or less could be distributed; the 
cattle that had been brought with the 
settlers escaped or died, and the first fields 
which were sown .produced nothing. In 
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addition to this, scurvy broke out 
from want of fresh meat. The 
soldiers were disobedient and 
mutinous, and drunkenness be- 
came a besetting vice. Robbery, 
murder and arson were daily 
occurrences. In February, 1790, 
the distress became so acute that 
the Governor found nimself com- 
pelled to send 200 prisoners to 
the Norfo'k Islands, although there 
was anything but a superabund- 
ance of food there. Meanwhile, 
fresh transports kept arriving from 
England with prisoners, masses of 
poor wretches crowded together, 
more than half of whorn frequently 
died on the long voyage. The 
survivors were then often so weak 
that, half dead, they had to be 
unloaded at Port Jackson in slings 
like bales of merchandise. On the 
other hand, provisions, seed corn, 
and cattle did not arrive. 
Governor Phillip, in the midst of 
all this misery, which often forced 
him to live on half rations like the 
convicts, never lost heart for an 
instant. With prophetic instinct, he 
declared in the colony’s darkest 
hour, “This country will prove 
the most valuable 
Great Britain ever made.’ Amid 
the mass of duties which devolved on him 
in the way of constructing houses, laying 
out gardens and fields, and continually 


The M battling with famine = and 
eae mutiny, he found the time to 
Who Made . aE: 
. interest himself in the explora- 
Australia | 


tion of the interior; he was 
desirous of forming amicable relations also 
with the natives.. One thing alone was 
calculated to fill this patient, dogged man 
with distaste for his post, and that was 
the opposition, passive ‘indeed, but all 
the more obstinate, which his own troops 
showed to all his ‘measures. As a matter 
of fact, up to the end of 1790, the Marines, 
and then the New South Wales Corps, a 
regiment specially organised for Australia, 
thwarted every one of his regulations. 
The soldiers disregarded the Acts of 
Parliament, in virtue of which Phillip 
exercised his office, and submitted to 
military laws only. 

A successor to Governor Phillip was 
finally appointed at. the end of 1795 in 
the person of Hunter, also a sailor, who 
had accompanied the expedition of 1787. 
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Cer Inspection of the convicts, upon their landing at Sydney, by Governor 
acquisition Phillip, the first and greatest Governor of the penal settlement. 
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EARLY ‘DAYS 


The interval of nearly three years was 
filled by the government of two officers 
of the New South Wales Corps, Major 
Grose and Captain Paterson. The ad- 
ministration of both 1s conspicuous for 
the enormous growth of the abuses 
against which Phillip had vainly con- 
tended. Above all, the general vice of 
drunkenness had assumed most danger- 
ous dimensions, being chiefly encouraged 
by the increased trade in spirits, which 
the soldiers of the militia as well as their 
officers made their chief business, from 
want of military duties. The name “ Rum 
; Corps” that was soon given to 


- ei these troops has perpetuated 
ae Oaltaxe this strange conception of 
| e* military service. For the 


colony itself, it clearly involved great 
losses. The convicts, instead of being 


educated to be peaceable and industrious 


families of farmers, were being ruined by 


the vilest alcohol. As a _ result, the 
coarsest immorality, blood-curdling 
outrages, and inhuman cruelty were 


‘the order of the day. 
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Captain Hunter, the second Governor, 
was unable to check these evils during the 
term of his office, which he held from 
September, 1795, to 1800. He certainly 
put an end to the tyranny of the military, 
and re-established the civil courts which 
had long been in abeyance 
He also, as far as possible. 
suppressed the distilling of 
spirits in the colony, and 
checked the general im- 
morality. But the evils were 
by this time too deeply 
rooted to be eradicated so 


quickly by .a somewhat 
imprudent man like 
Hunter. Drunkenness 


therefore continued rife, as & 
did the ordinary quarrels of 
the whites among them- @ 
selves and with the natives. 
Even the enormous tracts 
of country which Hunter’s 
predecessors had distributed 
to civil servants and mili- 
tary officers remained in their possession, 
as well as the excessive number of convicts, 
whom they ruled despotically like slaves. 
It would, however, be unjust if we judged 
Hunter’s administration by this one side 
of it; on the contrary, it distinctly pro- 
moted the development of the colony in 
more than one department. The cultiva- 
tion of large tracts, which was compulsorily 
enforced: by the owners, did 
much to relieve the scarcity 
of food—the chief mis- 
fortune of the colony up to 
the nineteenth century ; 
but, on the other hand, it 
placed the monopoly of all 
economic advantages in 
the hands of a few. These 
were indeed the two 
objects that Major Grose 
had contemplated when he 
made similar regulations in 
his time. | 
The two new _ achieve- 
ments by which Hunter’s 
term of office was honour- 





isti 1S a: re john MacArthur, 
ably distinguished are more jobn, MacArthur, 


partial, but not less im- 
portant in results. Firstly, under him 
the knowledge of the geography of the 
continent was widened. This was due 
to the voyage of Mr. Bass, a naval surgeon, 
which proved clearly that Van Diemen’s 
Land was an wfand ; to the first explora- 
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THE SECOND GOVERNOR 
Captain Hunter, who tried, with 
some success, to reduce the early 
convict colony to law and order. 


bd 
ORIGINATOR OF SHEEP- 
FARMING 


tion of the Blue Mountains; and to the 
discovery of coal seams near Point 
Solander. It was also found that the 
cattle which had run away in the early 
days of the colonisation had begun to 


multiply into large herds of half-wild 


animals ; and in this way it 
was proved that the sup- 
posed impossibility of accli- 
matising cattle did not in 
fact exist. 

The introduction of syste- 
matic sheep farming with a 
view to the wool, which is 
now one of the most im- 
portant branches of industry 
on the continent, is insepar- 
ably connected with the 
name of John MacArthur. 
During the whole of the 
unedifying struggle between 
the Governor and the mili- 
tary, this officer had been the 
most vigorous representative 
of the movement in favour 
of making and selling spirits. 
altogether a shrewd and practical man, to 
whom among other things the Australian 
wine trade owes its origin. In 1794 
MacArthur procured sixty Bengal sheep 
from Calcutta, to which he shortly 
added some Irish sheep. By crossing, he 
created a breed whose fleeces were a mix- 
ture of hair and wool. In 1797, in order 
to produce a finer wool, he 
obtained, through the agency 


of some friendly naval 
officers, a few sheep from 
Cape Town. These were, as 


it happened, fine merinos, a 
God-send to the continent, 
for these few animals, and 
some ordinary Cape sheep, 
which were subsequently 
added, were the progenitors 
of immense flocks, and the 
foundation of the present 
wealth of Australia. : 
The results of MacArthur's 
breeding were prodigious. 
When in 1801, in consequence 
hare ee of a duel with a fellow officer. 
’ he was ordered to England, 

he took. back specimens of the wool he 
had grown himself and put them before 
experts in London. Their verdict was most 
favourable. MacArthur’s proposal, that 
land and convicts should be assigned him 
in Australia with the definite object of 





He was. 
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providing the English woollen industry 
with Australian material on a wholesale 
» scale, was favourably answered in October, 
1804. Lord Camden, the new Secretary 
of State, instructed the Governor of New 
South Wales to concede to MacArthur 
. _ 5,000 acres in perpetuity for 
State Help =e azing purposes, to give him 
to Encourage ; 
-. convicts as shepherds, and 
Sheep-farming : 
| to afford him generally every 
possible assistance. The Governor there- 
upon issued a proclamation, in which 
the concession of tracts for sheep farming 


or cattle breeding was publicly announced. 


MacArthur himself received the land he 
selected in the best part of the colony, on 
Mount Taurus in the cow pasture district, 
where the half-wild herds of cattle had 
been found in 1795. There with his original 
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The New South Wales Corps was more 
powerful than ever in the ceuntry, and 
had just given a proof of its influence in 
London by effecting the recall of his 
predecessor. .As might be expected, the 
brandy trade was in full swing; not less 
than 20,000 gallons were stored in Sydney 
alone. Even of other wares the civil and 
military officers had a practical monopoly, 
which was exceedingly remuncrative to 
them, though it did not bring in the 1,200 
per cent. which the spirits paid. King’s 
first step was to check this abuse. Em- 
powered by the Government in London to 
make the landing of spirits in Port Jackson 
dependent on his consent. he prohibited, 
in the autumn of 1800. their importation 


_and sale without a special permission. Aj] 


that came by ship in defiance of this order 





PORT JACKSON, THE HARBOUR OF. SYDNEY, FIFTY YEARS AGO 


One of the finest natural 


orts in the world, the first Governor, Phillip, having truthfully reported that in it 


“a thousand sail of the line may ride in the most perfect security. 


flock, augmented by purchases in England 
and Australia, he established his breeding 
farm, which he called Camden Estate, in 
honour of the Secretary of State. This 
became the centre of the new and rapidly 
flourishing wool-growing industry. 

Since 1800 the Governor had been Philip 


Gidley King, a man who seemed more 


qualified than anyone else to rescue from 
the quicksands the misdirected fortunes 
of the Australian colonisation. King is 
the same man whom we have already 
met with as Vice-governor of Norfolk 
Island, where he had displayed excellent 


qualities in his ten years’ struggle against. 


the deficiencies of Nature and the insubor- 
dination of ‘his charges. The inheritance 
to which he succeeded was not hopeful. 


was either sent back again—in one year, ac- 
cording to Zimmerman, no less than 32,000 
gallons of spirits and 22,000 gallons of wine, 
although the number of adults in the colony 
was only 4,200—or was bought by King 
and sold again at a cheap price. The 
cheapness ensured only that the usurious 
trading profits ceased. It is easy to con- 
ceive the reception which the 


akin measures of King found among 
oppressio® the members of the New South 
of Abuses 


Wales Corps, especially when 
we consider what a strong backing they 
had in London. Owing to the perpetual 
European wars the import of Spanish wool 
to London had come to a standstill, so that 
the proposals of MacArthur to provide the 
industry with raw material from Australia 
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were thankfully adopted. MacArthur him- 
self obtained a splendid position at home 
through it, as did the entire NewSouth Wales 
Corps, whose most influential member he 
was. Notwithstanding the exasperation of 
the corps, things did not go so far as open 
hostility to the Governor. 
The corps certainly made the 
Governor’s life as unpleasant 
as possible through the in- 
fringement of his regulations 
in a thousand ways, while 
King retaliated by limiting 
the authority of the regiment 
to purely mulitary affairs. 
But this did not prevent the 
Governor from  honourably 
and honestly helping 
MacArthur in his efforts in 
wool-growing. Nevertheless 
the perpetual friction was 
quite enough to induce King 
to resign his responsible post 
in July, 1805. He retired 
without expecting or receiving 
thanks from the Home Government, which 
had always listened to his opponents more 
attentively than to him. He might, how- 
ever, take the consciousness with him that 
he had done good service to the 
colony. The survey of the 
western part of the south and 
cast coasts between Cape 
Stephens (33° S.) and Cape Palmerston 
(22° S.) which was carried out during 
King’s term of office, as well as the ex- 
ploration of the Gulf of Carpentaria by 
Matthew Flinders, were valuable addi- 
tions to geography, and important for 
later colonisation. The 
formal annexation of the 
continent by means of 
extensive schemes _ of 
settlement was his work. 
This step was necessitated 
by the unceasing efforts of 
the French to gain a firm 
footing in Australia. 
King, indeed, impressed 
upon the French explorers 
the prescriptive rights of 
England, but at the same 
time he thought it ex- 
pedient to make these 
rights patent to all by an 
immediate colonisation of 
different places. In 1803 
Van Diemen’s Land was 
occupied, whfle,  simul- 
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One of the capable earl 
of the penal colony, w 
of office was ber-* —* 


taneously with the removal of the convicts, 
who constituted a common danger, two 
settlements were founded at Restdown, or 
Risdon, on the left bank, and Hobart Town 
on the right bank, of the Derwent. At 
the same time the first, but unsuccessful. 
attempt at colonisation from 
London was made at Port 
Phillip, the. great bay on 
which Melbourne now lies: 
and, lastly, the foundations 
were laid of Launceston, 
on the north coast of Van 
Diemen’s Land, and of New- 
castle, now the second har- 
bour of New South Wales. 
King might also be satisfied 
with the results of national 
industries at the end of his 
career. On the departure of 
Phillip in 1792, about 1,700 
acres were under permanent 
cultivation, and the number 
of domestic animals could 
hardly be reckoned in dozens. 
In 1796, a year after Hunter’s arrival, the 
number of such animals had reached 5,000, 
and there were 5,400 acres under the plough. 
In August, 1798, the figures were 6,000 
acres and 10,000 head of cattle; for August, 
1799, 8,000 acres and 11,000 head. The 
white population had amounted to 4,000 
souls when Hunter entered on office. On 
his retirement in 1800, their number was, 
according to Mossman, 6,000. Under 
King’s five years of government this 
inheritance had developed into the follow- 
ing dimensions. In 1806, according to 
Zimmerman, 165,882 acres had been given 
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RESIDENCE OF GOVERNOR KING IN 1804 


The Governor's house was situated on Rose Hill in the township of Parramatta. 
In the foreground onthe right of the picture the stocks may be seen. 


e 


away in estates or reserved for the Crown; 
of these, 20,000 acres were cleared ; 6,000 
~ acres were planted with wheat, 4,000 with 
maize, 1,000 with barley, 185 with 
potatoes, 433 served as garden ground. 
Of the districts allotted, 15,620 acres 
were held by civil officials, 20,697 by 
officers ; 18,066 acres were the property 
of 405 ““emancipists.” There were 112 
free settlers; in addition, there were 8o 
discharged sailors and soldiers, and 13 
persons born in the colony. The number 
of stock was as follows : 566 horses, 4,790 
cattle, 23,110 sheep, 2,283 goats, 7,019 
pigs ; altogether. 37,768 head. The white 
population amounted to 9,462 persons in 
1806. Of these there were 5,172 men, 
1,701 women, and 2,589 children. 

The successor of King, nominated in 
1805, was William Bligh, long well known 


in geographical circles for the wonderful 


voyage in the course of which he traversed 


1 tae _. . 
Tia” of the Pacific and Indian 
Bounty oceans. Being commissioned, 


: . ‘as captain of the.ship Bounty, 
to transplant the bread-fruit tree from 
Tahiti to the: West- Indies, he -had. caused 
such ‘discontent-among: the crew by: his 
terrible severity that.in- the: middle of 
the voyage they placed him with. eighteen 
companions in @.boat,-in which-he eventu, 
ally - reached: ‘Batavia, ‘while - the rest - of 
the crew either returned to Tahiti or 
founded on Pitcairn Island the small com- 
munity.which has been so often described. 


GENERAL ViEW OF THE TOWN OF SYDNEY AS IT WAS IN THE YEAR 


in an open boat large portions . 


Faw 





) had not 
deprived his character of any of its 


Bligh’s marvellous rescue 
original roughness. As commander of a 
man-of-war he had provoked a mutiny of 
the crew by his tyranny, and in New South 
Wales, also, where he arrived in the middle 
of August, 1806, he contrived to make 
himself unpopular from the first by his 
inhuman severity. He was not, indeed, 
deficient in an honourable intention of 
promoting the interests of the 


Tyranan ; 
ye’Y colony, which now showed 
of the | hao, 
such promise ; but he lacked a 
Governor eee : ; 
proper comprchension of his 
duties. Caprice of every sort, brutal 


floggings even of free settlers, the razing 
of houses of which the position dissatisfied 
him, the compulsory removal of colonists 
in 1807 from Norfolk Island to Van Die- 
men’s Land—all these were measures 
which made the new Governor hated. He 
also by such acts repelled the better class 
of people, so that he was surrounded with 
persons of il-repute in their place. 

_ The episode which brought the ill-fecling 
to a head.is, as Mr. Jenks expresses it in 
his “‘ History of the Australasian Colonies,”’ 
“the most picturesque incident in the 
early history of the colony.” In accord- 
ance. with his instructions, which required 
him to continue the measures directed by 
King against the excessive power of the 
New South: Wales Corps, and, above all, 
to proceed against the still flourishing 
brandy trade, Bligh had issued an edict 
in February, 1807, which absolutely 
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prohibited the making and sale of spirits, 
and forbade the erection of distilling 
apparatus on private property. 

Now, MacArthur had ordered some 
distilling apparatus from England, in 
connection with his attempts at vine cul- 
ture. This was taken from him and sent 
back by the orders of the Governor. The 
strained relations thus pro- 
duced between the two men 
were aggravated by Bligh’s 
accusation that MacArthur had 
received his 5,000 acres of pasture land by 
supplying false information. MacArthur’s 
self-justification by reference to the order 
of the Privy Council was finally answered 
by Bligh with a command to appear in 
court, because aconvict had fled to one of 
the breeder’s ships. MacArthur refused 
to pay the fine, and the Governor seized 
his schooner. MacArthur de- 
sisted from supplying the 
crew with food. The un- | 
fortunate sailors therefore @ 
landed in defiance of a port § 


Historic 
Australian 
Quarrel 


regulation. This was enough 
for Blgh, who at once 
arrested the crew, and 
MacArthur for ‘“‘ causing 


them to commit an_ illegal 
act.’ Even if Bligh had law 
upon his side, yet his sharp 
procedure was unwise in view 
of MacArthur’s honourable 
position. 

The indignation of the New 
South Wales Corps 
vented itself in action. 
the instigation of the officers, 
Major Johnston liberated the prisoner on 
January 26th, 1808, occupied Government 
House, and, agreeably to the wish of Mac- 
Arthur and other prominent colonists, 
declared the Governor deposed, and sent 
him as a prisoner on board a ship lying 
in the harbour. All the executive officials 
who had supported the Governor were 
dismissed or arrested, the colony was put 
under martial law, and, for almost two 
years, until the arrival of the new 
Governor on December 31st, 1809, was ad- 
ministered by Johnston and the members 
of his corps. MacArthur himself, on a 
fresh hearing of the case, was unanimously 
acquitted. 

The attitude of the British Government 
toward the unpleasant incident was long 
in making itse]i known. The tidings of 
what had hafspened had reached England 
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by the end of the year, but there every- 
one was so occupied with the Napoleonic 
wars that another year clapsed before any‘ 
steps against the rebels were decided 
upon. Lachlan Macquarie was entrusted 
with the mission. Johnsten was brought 
back to England under strict arrest on 
a charge of mutiny. All the appoint- 
ments and assignments of land which had 
been made after Bligh’s arrest were 
declared null and void, and all the old 
officials were reinstated. Bligh, who was 
still living on his ship in Australia, was 
recognised as Governor, but immediately 
recalled and replaced by Macquarie. 
MacArthur was finally expelled from the 
country. He thus had the hardest lot ; 
keenly interested in its industrial welfare, 
he was compelled to remain for years far 
away from the country and his under- 
takings. It was not until 1817 
that he was allowed to return 
tohis Camden Estate. John- 
ston fared better, since, 
thanks to the representa- 
tions made by Macquarie to 
the proper quarters as to 
Bligh’s character and method 
of governing, he was merely 
cashiered. Honours were 
finally showered upon Bligh 
himself in England. He be- 
came Vice-admiral of the 
Blue, and a Fellow of the 
| Royal Society. He died on 
December 7th, 1817. 
Macquarie had not come 
from England alone. 
On the contrary, he brought 
a whole line regiment of soldiers with 
him. This meant nothing less than a 
complete change of system. The New 
South Wales Corps was incorporated 
into the English Army and withdrawn 
from Australia for ever; the Governor 
henceforth had at his disposal disciplined 
Regulars instead of acorps which had been 
ruined by twenty years’ sojourn 





Military : : 
ina penal colony. Macquarie 

Problem had il 

Solved ad generally a much easier 


position than any of his pre- 
decessors. Twenty years of work had pro- 
duced valuable results, notwithstanding all 
hindrances and cessations, and after King’s 
careful tenure of office the colony had made 
great advances in prosperity. In 1810 
there were already 11,590 white colonists ; 
7,615 acres were under the plough; the 
number of cattle reached 12,442; that of 
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sheep 25,888 ; the taxes brought in nearly 
£8,000 annually. 

e Under these favourable conditions the 
energy of Macquarie could be principally 
devoted .to matters of a positive and 
executive nature, as was most in keeping 
with his disposition. In this respect he 
was the direct opposite of Bligh, whose 
abilities were merely directed toward 
the repression of abuses, while he displayed 
no sort of talent for organisation. Mac- 
quarie’s first care was to establish well- 
regulated conditions in Sydney. He nearly 
rebuilt the town; the construction of 
new streets, the organisation of police, 
the erection of public buildings, especi- 
ally schools and churches, the laying out of 
promenades—all this is his work. In 
1816 the first bank was set up, followed 
three years later by a savings bank. He 
made it hisobject toconstruct .. 
good roads in the vicinity of 
the town, as well as to regu- 
late the courses of the rivers. 
He especially encouraged the 
cultivation of the soil in 
every direction, and not 
least so by extreme liberality 
in grants of land. This libe- 
rality, coupled with the ex- 
tensive demands for public— 
that is to say, home—-assist- 
ance for his reforms, exposed 
him even then to much 
censure, both in England 
and Australia. 

Macquarie’s efforts to ex- 
tend the range of colonisation 
were not less meritorious 
than his attempts to raise the moral tone 
and develop the industries within the 
colony itself. His four predecessors had 
all been sailors, whose interest in geography 
was exhausted by voyages of discovery 
along the coast. The contour and shape 
of the Australian continent had, it is true, 
been definitely ascertained by them, but 

for a full quarter of a century 

after the landing in Botany 

Bay. nothing more was known 

of the interior than the narrow 

strip of land between the coast and the 

Blue Mountains looming in the west, 

which had always been considered im- 

passable. 

to new efforts, and finally, in 1813, Went- 
worth, Blaxland, and Lawson discovered 

a way through the mountains, and found 

beyond them immense plains of fertile 
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GOVERNOR 
One of the wisest Governors of the 
early colony and the maker and 
organiser of Sydney asa town. 


Macquarie urged the colonists’ 


country. Macquarie, in spite of the 
hundreds of miles of most difficult ground 
between Sydney and the new territory, 
at once set about constructing a road, 
which was ready to be opened in 1815. 
At the same time the town of Bathurst 
was founded as the centre of the newly 
opened up country, which saon became 
the seat of a brisk wheat- 
growing industry and _ the 
.., source of the rapid prosperity 
Prosperity of the colony. : New South 
Wales owed this renewed prosperity 
largely to the favourable period at which 
its discovery and exploitation had taken 
place. With the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, England’s hands were untied ; even 
private persons revived their interest in 
the oversea possessions. New South 
Wales now became the goal of a con- 
wom en tinuously swelling stream of 

ses. emigration, which added to 
the existing settlers a large 
percentage of free colonists, 
who were cither time-expired 
soldiers or discharged con- 
victs. 

Macquarie himself was by 
no means friendly to the new- 
comers. From the very first 
he supported the view 
“ Australia for the convict,” 
and tried by every means to 
check the influx of free im- 
migrants. In 1818 he actually 
carried a measure by which 
these latter were deprived of 
the free passage which had 
been customary since the 
founding of the colons The results turned 
out quite otherwise from what Macquarie 
expected. The small man indeed kept 
away, but not the man of means. The 
latter, however, could at once set to work 
on a large scale. He required only to 
buy sheep, the Government supplied him 
with land and with convicts as shepherds. 
Thus he became a large landed pro 
prietor ; but the convict was not the 
least helped by Macquarie’s measures. 
In spite of all his popularity, the obvious 
favour which he showed to the emancipists 
provoked a feeling against him among the 
free settlers. 

A special commissioner, Mr. Bigge, was 
sent from England in 1818 to make an 
inquiry into the condition of the colony 
and the administration of the government, 
and on the receipt of his report in 1821— 
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which still remains the best authority for 
the condition of the colony since the de- 
parture of Governor Bligh—Governor 
Macquarie was recalled. The unfavourable 
attitude of the Government towards him 
was intensified by the outcry of the great 
landed proprietors. These claimed wide 
tracts of land for their grazing farms ; but 
the Governor was pledged to 


! 

rings support the small proprietors 
who had been convicts pre- 

Governor ! 


viously. This was sufficient 
incentive to the now _ powerful -vool 
industry to advocate the recall of Mac- 
quarie, which took place in 1821. 
Macquarie ‘had still more reason to be 
satisfied with his results than King. Even 
the statistics presented a quite different 
aspect. In 1821 the white population of 
the colony was estimated roughly at 
39,000 souls; 32,267 acres were under 
cultivation; there were 103,000 head of 
cattle, 4,564 horses, and more than 250,000 
sheep. The annual revenue of the com- 
munity was £30,000 sterling. Besides this, 
internal affairs were splendidly organised, 
and there was confident hope that the 
stream of immigration would not dry up. 
In short, the departing Governor might 
fairly feel that it was his own diligent 
activity for eleven years that had extri- 
cated Australia from her seemingly hope- 
less position in the swamp of corruption. 
Macquarie’s entrance into office had 
brought with it a change of system in 
the administration, and a similar change 
signalised his departure. The former had 
substituted the civil administration for the 
military ; the latter put the beginnings 
of a constitution in the place of the auto- 
cracy. All the governors of the colony had 
been hitherto practically despotic; they 
had marked out the methods of colonisation 
according to their own judgment, and 
embodied in themselves the legislative 
power; they were indeed the ultimate 
court of appeal. They were, it is true, 


B responsible to the British Secre- 
eginning 


of a 


Constitution Colonies; but London was 


far away, and the political 
situation in Europe guaranteed sufficiently 
that too much notice would not be taken 
of Australia. Bligh’s motto, “ My will is 
the law,” is characteristic of this view. 
So long as the majority of the population 
consisted of convicts or was descended 
from them, uglimited authority might be 
concentrated” in one hand; but as soon 
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as the free population predominated, this 
situation was impossible. Even in 1812 
the creation of a board of assessors, com? 
posed of officials and colonists, had been 
suggested, but Macquarie had considered 
that such an institution, which had proved 
its value in all other English colonies, was 
unsuitable for Australia. _ 

After his departure, the limitation of 
the power of the Governor was an accom- 
plished fact. The New South. Wales 
Judiciary Act, which received the Royal 
Assent on July 19th, 1823, adopted most 
of the recommendations of Bigge’s report. 
A Legislative Council of not more than 
seven or less than five members, nomi- 
nated by the Governor, was created, but its 
functions were purely advisory, although 
the Governor’s power to impose taxes was 
limited to taxes for local purposes. If the 
Council disapproved of the Governor's 
action, its objections were submitted to 
England, where the Colonial Office gave a 
final decision. In the one case of a rebel- 
lion the Governor had dictatorial power. 

On the legal side, the reforms were also 
extensive. Hitherto the Governor had been 
the highest court of appeal in 


=a all questions of law ; now these 
were absolutely withdrawn 
Introduced . 


from his decision in favour of a 
supreme court of judicature on the English 
model, and the jury system was introduced. 
The only right retained by the Governor 
was the remission of sentences on criminals, 
subject to the approval of the English 
Government. The first Governor who 
ruled under these new forms was Sir 
Thomas Brisbane (1821-1825), but that 
they were strictly adhered to and achieved 
the results intended was entirely due to 
the accident whichcaused the appointment 
to the first Chief Justiceship to be in favour 
of a sound and fearless constitutional 
lawyer. : To Francis Forbes is due the sub- 
ordination of the executive to the law; and 
the firm application of the British legal 
principle that a wrongdoer cannot plead in 
justification the command of @ superior 
officer. Thanks to Forbes, the administra- 
tion of Sir Thomas Brisbane kept strictly 
within the limits imposed on the Governor ; 
but, in compensation, he devoted his chief- 
attention to the further exploration and 
opening up of the country. : The course of 
the Murray and Murrumbidgee was now 
traced ; the country was traversed diagon- 
ally as far as the south coast in the vicinity 
of modern Melbourne, the shores of 
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ueensland and North Australia were 
explored, and the continent secured from 
the renewed designs of the French by settle- 
ments on various outlying points. The 
first observatory on Australian soil was 
constructed by Brisbane at Parramatta. 

Brisbane gave the perpetually increasing 
number of free immigrants the land 
for grazing: purposes free, and con- 
ceded to the Australian Agricultural 
Company, founded in England in 1824 
with a capital of £1,000,000, not less 
than 13,000,000 acres of land near Port 
Stephens and in the Liverpool Plains. 
He encouraged production and trade in 
every way ; in 1825 there were 45,514 acres 
under cultivation ; more than 4,000 cwt. 
of wool was exported, and some 
thirty Australian ships were engaged 
in fishery and commerce. The incomings 
(OVET £70,000 ivi n om 
sterling) had 


more than 
doubled since 
1821. 


Two other im- 
portant and es- 
sentially dif- 
ferentevents fall 
into the term of « ya 
Brisbane’s office: 
the separation of ; 
the island of 
Van  Dhemen’s 
Land from New 
South Wales, 


Sed 
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without the certificate of the Chief Justice 
that it was not repugnant to the laws 
of England. Immediately upon his arrival 
Governor Darling, acting upon instructions 
from England, carried a measure im- 
posing an annual licence upon newspapers. 
Forbes, who sympathised with the views 
of the paper principally aimed at by the 
measure in favour of an extension of 
popular government, refused his certificate. 
Darling retaliated bya measure imposing 
penalties for the publication of seditious 
or blasphemous matter and another 
putting a duty upon newspapers. Forbes 
again refused his certificate. The dispute 
was ended by the new Constitution of 1828. 
which gave wider legislative powers to the 
Council established in 1823 and increased 
its numbers to fifteen. The necessity for 
the Chief Justice’s certificate was abolished. 
Darling at once 
reintroduced a 
Newspaper Bill. 
the harsher pro- 
visions of which 
were subse- 
quently modified 
at the instance 
of the British 
Government. 
The new Council 
also dealt with 
the jury ques- 
tion and a law 
passed excluding 
emancipists from 








and the official sir. Makdougall Brisbane—on the left— pursued the unwise policy serving on crimi- 


declaration 
the freedom of 
the Press. The former was decreed in 
1823, and took effect in 1825; the latter 
was announced in 1824, but its actual 
application was postponed until the ad- 
ininistration of Bourke. | 

Brisbane’s successor was another military 
officer, Sir Ralph Darling, who ruled the 
destinies of the colony from 1825-1831. 
His lot was not cast in easy times. Asa 
legacy from his predecessor he inherited 
a difficulty with the colonial Press. which 
was unrestrained in its attacks upon the 
measures of Government, and exercised 
a dangerous influence upon the convicts. 
By the Constitution of 1823 it was pro- 
vided that no Bill should become law 


o{ of encouraging indiscriminate immigration, and 
Ralph Darling—on the right—fought against the freedom of the Press. 


his successor, Sir nal] juries. By a 
ule of Court of 
the same year the professions of barrister 
and attorney were formally divided, 
and regulations drawn up governing 
admission to them. This Const. ution 
Act also abolished the Grand Jury and 
substituted in its place the Attorney- 
General, “in whose name all offenders 
should be prosecuted by information.” 
This system continues to the present dav. 
Darling’s recall was due to an unfounded 
attack upon him, engineered by the Press. 
The charges were investigated in Sydneyand 
by a Parliamentary Committee in London. 
and Darling was absolutely acquitted of 
all wrongdoing. But before his character 
was thus cleared he had quitted Australia. 
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THE DAWN OF A NATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


"THE period 1831-43 marks a transition 
from the old to the new in the history 
of the colony. The abuses of officialdom 
are curbed. Free settlers are already 
more numerous than bond. The country 
is settling into the normal conditions of 
English life. Capital in abundance has 
flowed into the country; and merchants 
share with pastoralists the responsibility 
for public affairs which is felt instinctively 
by the leaders of society in any British 
community. Consequently we read less 
of squabbles with the Governor, and t more 
of movements and policies. 

The first sign of national self-conscious- 
ness was a demand to control the public 
lands. Previously to 1824 lands had been 
practically given away at the Governor’s 


will, the only incumbrance 
The ea 

being an insignificant quit rent 
Land i ae 

’ and the obligation to employ 

Question 

one convict to every hundred 
acres. Governor Brisbane had made these 


conditions more stringent and had abo- 
lished free grants. But the demand for land 
increased, as Bigge’s report made the 
favourable conditions of Colonial I:fe 
more widely known. In 1824 the Colonial 
Office directed that 5s. per acre should be 
the upset price of land and that no one 
person should be allowed to purchase more 
than 9,600 acres. 

The object of this limitation was to 
suppress the speculation in land which 
was then rampant. The land was to be 
reserved for bona fide settlers, and, 
further, onlyso much was to be cultivated 
as the needs of the colony required. The 
object finally was to look to the future 
with its growing claims for land. The 
results did not correspond to the unweary- 
ing solicitude of the Government. On 
Darling’s departure, the area of the land 
sold or leased amounted to 3,422,000 
acres, which obviously could not be 
kept entirely under cultivation by the 
51,155 whitetcolonists. In the short 
period from 1831 to 1835, this number 
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increased by no less than 585,000 acres, 
which had been purchased by auction. 
The Government had realised by this sale 
the sum of £202,600: but it could not 
fail to see that only the smaller part of 
these estates had been bought with the 
immediate object of cultivation ; the vast 
majority were merely bought as a specu- 
Jation. This applied to the 1,548,700 
acres, which had been publicly sold in the 
years 1836 to 1840. 

The area expressed by these figures 
was far too gigantic to be required 
by the real demand for land, notwith- 
standing the brisk immigration of those 
years. Nevertheless these figures testify 
to the enormous impetus which was then 
given to the prosperity of the colony, 
a prosperity which was indeed interrupted 
at the opening of the “ forties’ by a dis- 
astrous industrial crisis. Its beginnings 
were foreshadowed in the figures for the 
years 1839 and 1840: 1836, 389,500 ; 
1837, 368,600; 1838, 315,300; - 1839, 
285,900; 1840, 189,400 acres. 

Hardly less than the trouble caused 
by the speculative purchaser of land was 
that which arose from the common 
practice of “squatting.” This is a word 
which originally came from North America; 
but the practice designated by the word 
proved more important for the develop- 
ment of Australia than for the history 


Evils of of the United States. This 
Sauattin process of squatting was ex- 
= the aaa tremely simple; sheep or cattle 


breeders, on their own responsi- 
bility, without any authorisation, and 
without payment of purchase money or 
quit-rent, took session of- tracts of 
country for grazing purposes, and thus: 
withdrew them from any possibility of 
being legally divided among later can- 
didates. 

It was in ‘the first place essential for 
the. squatter’s trade of stock breeding 
that the “run” which he appropriated 
should cover a large extent of country. 
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Moreover, if endless quarrels and disputes 
were to be prevented among the owners 
*of the herds, no other expedient was left 
for them except that of all pastoral societies 
under simple conditions, indeed of all 
primitive farming generally; that is to 
say, since the country offered no natural 
boundaries, and there was no _ inclina- 
tion, time or means to erect artificial 
boundaries, a clear demarcation was 
obtained by leaving broad tracts unused 
between the separate estates. There was 
in fact a reversion to the most primitive 
type of boundary; that which consists 
of a strip or border of land. It is a type 
still to be found in the case of African 
village communities, which are often sur- 
rounded by zones of wilderness or forest; 
it was prevalent in Europe of the Dark 
Ages, and some German villages had 
boundaries of this kind down 
to the time of the Hohen- 
staufen dynasty. 

The most complicated diff- :- 
culties were thus produced ... @ 
for the Government. It had: @ 
declared at home that the - 4 
whole continent was its | 
property, and all land be- ~ . 
longed to the Crown. Inthis .. © 
way it possessed the incon- .0 © 
testable right to dispose of :) | 
the land at pleasure ; but, on © 
the other hand, the equally 
incontestable obligation was 
imposed on it of directing 


Jarge “runs.”’ 
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SIR RICHARD BOURKE 


endeavoured to discourage the holding of 
Undoubtedly the system 
had led to abuses; but in the absence 
of a plentiful supply of labour pastoral 
occupation is practicable only over large 


re tracts. Asa beginning to clear 

his path the Governor issued a 
re decree declaring that no one 
Decree ge 5 


could acquire or had acquifed 
any title to Crown Lands by mere occu- 
pancy; and, in 1837, made the right to 
squat dependent on the payment of a 
fee of {10 annually. Whoever paid it 
had a right to settle on any unoccupied 
lands. This was resented by the party 
of self-government as being arbitrary 
taxation, and was one of the causes 
which led to the Constitution of 1842. 

One of the measures adopted by Sir 
Richard Bourke, on the recommendation 
of his Council, had a disastrous 
effect in encouraging specu- 
lation in land. Possessed of 
_ the Old World idea that men 
would not go far to occupy 
land if they could own a 
freehold nearer the capital, 
the Governor was persuaded 
that the upset price of 5s. 
_ per acre was too high and 
induced squatting. He was, 
therefore, empowered to re- 
duce this to any lower 
minimum he thought fit. 

As might be expected, even 
these arrangements did not 


its distribution in such a way This Governor's unfortunate attempt remove all the deficiencies 


that all who shared in the tosolvethe land question contributed yhich 
of to the grant of a constitution in 1542. 


most important duty 
developing the colony—mother country, 
Colonial Government, and settlers alike— 
might have their rights secured. This 
was, however, no easy task, owing to the 
conflict of interests between large landed 
proprietors and small farmers, between 
cattle breeding and agriculture, which 
had rapidly been produced under the 
squatter system. 

The “ squatting” difficulty presented 
itself to Sir Richard Bourke (1831-1838) 
‘Mismpk is as that which pressed most 
Settle the urgently for a solution. Un- 
Land Question “ting that Australia had 

not reached that stage in her 
development when small holdings wére 
desirable, and that the carrying capacity of 
unimproved land for sheep—which had now 
become the mainstay of the colony—was 
not more than a sheep to five acres, he 


are connected with 
a young pastoral industry. 
Stock, indeed, flourished, and their profits 
were enormous. In 1839 there were 
reckoned to be a quarter of a million of 
cattle and more than a million sheep. 
The revenue of the colony was also 
materially increased by the grazing tax, 
then fixed at £10 annually, to which 
were added payments of one penny for 
every sheep, threepence for every ox, 
and sixpence for every horse; and the 
enterprising spirit of the sheep farmers 
alone had made the colony economically 
independent. Of the export trade, which 
had risen in 1840 to £5,000,000 sterling,’ 
by far the greater part was due to the: 
wool industry. 

But two drawbacks of the system are 
incontestable : firstly, the uniformity of the 
tax brought great grievances with it; and, 
secondly, pastoral enterprise on a large 
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scale, the form of industry which alone 
was encouraged by it, exercised a far- 
reaching, but not beneficial influence on 


the entire social development of the white 


population of the continent. The right to 
occupy land thus depended on the payment 
of the fee, but after that the choice of 
locality as well as the quantity 


cai of land were entirely in the 
nae : discretion of the  colonist. 
: Under these circumstances, 


most of the estates were far larger than 
was required to graze the stock of the 
owner, even if full weight is given to the 
often pleaded excuse of the growth of 
the herds; and properties as large as a 
German principality were not uncommon. 
This mattered little, so long as free land 
was available and to spare. But when 
the supply grew limited these enormous 
estates were felt to be hindrances on 
colonisation, and the more oppressively 
so since the gross disproportion between 
the holdings was now obvious to all. © 
A few instances show for what the pro- 
clamation of 1837 is responsible in this 
respect. Apart from the inconsiderately 
large assignment of land to the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Company—one million 
acres—and the gifts to the officers and 
the officials of the New South Wales 
Corps, the con- 
cessions of land 
in the first de- 
cades of the 
century had been 
confined within 
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very modest limits. Even the most wealthy 
man could not call more than a few hundred 
acres hisown. How different was the posi- 
tion of the pastoral kings of the ’forties and 
fifties! When Governor Gipps, in 1845, 
made a searching inquiry into the property 
of some colonists, he ascertained that in 
one district eight persons with eight licences 
occupied 1,747,000 acres, while in the same 
part nine others with nine licences had 
only (!) 311,000 acres. The four largest 
stock breeders of the colony owned 
7,750,000 acres—that is to say, they were 
masters of a territory nearly twice the size 
of Yorkshire. : 

The colossal size of such tracts of 
property could not but be harmful to the 
community. The pastoral industry re- 
quires, on the one hand, immense tracts ; 
on the other, and especially under the 
favourable climatic conditions of Australia, 
it has no use for a large supply of labour ; 
even the largest sheep farmers retain 
very few hands in permanent employ- 
ment. The immediate result is a twofold 
loss to the entire population. 
The wool clip brings large sums 
of money into the country, 
which, instead of circulating, 
remain in the hands of a few, and thus 
encourages capitalism. Closely connected 
with this is the impossibility of raising the 
density of the population above a certain 
minimum rate. Where hardly a dozen 
hands are employed on hundreds of square 
miles, and where, further, the settlement of 
other independent colonists would diminish 
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the profits of the sheep owner, it 
is impossible for the population to 
ebecome dense. As a matter of 
fact, even at the present day, the | 
rural population of the interior is © 
trifling in comparison with that of | 
the towns on the coast. 

Still more serious, however, than 
all these defects in the Regulations 
of 1837 was the immunity of the J 
greater part of the Jand to which B@ 
claim was laid from the payment 
of the grazing tax, since it inevit- 
ably jarred upon the popular idea of 
justice. A man who was fortunate, 
or sufficiently unscrupulous, could 
acquire a kingdom for his fro, 
while his neighbour could call only 
a few clods his own. As a matter of 
fact, the owner of the above-mentioned 
gigantic tracts had not paid a penny more 
than any other colonist who had obtained 
land after the promulgation of the regu- 
lations. Sir George Gipps, who had been 
at the head of affairs in Sydney since 1838, 
attempted to check the extension of 
squatting, and issued a proclamation 
with retrospective force, by which every 
squatter was bound, for the purpose of 





maintaining 


his existing title to his 
property, to buy at least 320 acres of land 
by auction ; any improvement to the land 


would be taken into consideration. If he 
did not do this, he exposed himself to the 
risk of heing ousted from his position by 
any other squatter who had conformed to 
the prescribed conditions. 

This proclamation met with the worst 
possible reception from the people. Three 
hundred and twenty acres, which form a 
large farm in Europe, could not in most 
Parts of Australia support a single family 
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at a time when there was no labour for 
intension culture. The only result was 
to stimulate the purchase of land, in 
which too much of the colony’s capital 
was already locked up. Sir George Gipps, 
however, carricd the day. He impressed 
upon the Home Government that the con- 
tinuance of the practice which had hitherto 
obtained would soon deprive the Crown 
of all available land; and by this argu- 
ment, and by proving that the greatest 
outcry was made by the largest landed 
proprietors, he succeeded in up- 
holding his enactments; only in 
small points was any consideration 
shown to the squatters. In 1892, 
a new law was promulgated 
which fixed the minimum price 
for an acre at {1 sterling. The 
sales of land fell off still more. In 
1843, 4,800 acres, and in 1844 only 
4,200 acres, were sold, It was 
only when the crisis ended that 
these figures improved once more 
to 7,200 acres in 1845, and 7,000 
acres in 1846. 

The change for the better coin- 
cides with the fall of the Ministry 
of Peel on June 26th, 1846. The 
new Colonial Secretary, Earl Grey, at 
once returned to the old paths and 
allowed the concession of pasturage 
rights for fourteen years. with the right 
of pre-emption. At the same time the 
regulations as to the recovery of the 
quit-rent were considerably modified. 
The land legislation in the succeeding 
year went still farther in this direction. 
since, on March g, 1847, the Governor 
of New South Wales received authority 
to let, in the uncolonised districts, tracts 
of 16,000 or 32,000 acres for eight or 
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fourteen years. Each Jessee received with 
his contract the night to acquire 640 acres 
ai the fixed price of £640 sterling as a 
homestead, and to have the lease renewed 
after the expiration of the fourteen years 
for a further term of five years. The 
rent was based on the numbcr of the 
head of stock; a run which 
was large enough for 4,000 
sheep was tu cost £10 sterling. 
The lease at the same time 
gave the lessee the right of pre-emption. 
The land question in New South Wales 
thus obtained its definite settlement for 
a decade and a half. On the whole, it 
cannot be denied that the proclamation 
of 1844 was bound to injure the colony 
if we reflect on the bad economic conditions 
of Australia. This was intimately connected 
with another question, the difficulty of 
obtaining labour. 

During the first four decades _ 
of Australian history the | 
demand for labour’ was | 
adequately satisfied by the -- 
assignment of convicts to | 
settlers. But in 1822, in . 
consequence of the publication 
of Bigge’s Report, the immi- — 
gration of freemen began to 
assume large proportions ; 
but the increased demand for 
land more than absorbed the 
additional supply. Wages, 
which had been a matter for 
Government regulation, be 
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market rate. 
from Europe had acted as a 
protective duty, and led to the establish- 
ment of manufacturing of woollen cloth, 
hats, earthenware, pipes, salt, candles, 
soap, beer, leather, and many other 
articles in common use, so that Went- 
worth, writing in 1819, and not fore- 
seeing the cheapening of freights, antici- 
pated that the time was near when the 
necessity of importing manufactured goods 
from England would cease. Mr. Tregarthen, 
who writes upon this subject with special 
knowledge, estimates that ‘‘ previous to 
1836 the average daily wage of mechanics 
in building trades was almost 6s. 6d., and 
farm and other labourers, taking one year 
with another, were paid at the rate of about 
£18 per annum, with food and lodging.” 
During the years following 1836, larger 
numbers of free immigrants came to ‘Aus- 
tralia, bringing with them a higher standard 
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SIR GEORGE GIPPS 
gan to be determined by the This Governor's efforts to settle the 


ps question of land tenure were ill-ad- 
The distance Weed and caused great discontent. 


of living, and consequently a desire for 
better wage than that previously paid, 
Competition with convict labour had 
hitherto so degraded the free workers that, 
as a rule, they were willing to live upon'a 
wage so small as compared with the 
current prices of commodities as to render 
it impossible for them to maintain even a 
semblance of decency, to say nothing of 
comfort, and even after the class of assigned 
servants had been largely diluted by free 


‘immigration, the convicts, emancipated or 


bond, comprised one-third of the total 
population, and had a proportionate influ- 
ence on the labour market. But as the 
colony grew, and the demands of the 
settlers for assigned servants became far 
in excess of the supply, the influence of 
the convict element was to a great extent 
removed. Wages rapidly rose, and about 
four years after the arrival 
of the first assisted settlers 
the prospects of the working 
classes greatly improved. 

The commercial crisis of 
1843, which shook the very 
foundations of the new settle- 
ment, was, like all such crises, 
the sign of a legitimate but. 
over-strained prosperity. The 
success of the colony in 
attracting immigrants proved 
for a time its undoing. By 
the advice of his Council, Sir 
Richard Bourke set apart the 
proceeds of land sales as a 
fund for paying the expenses 
of free immigrants, who, in 
consequence, entered the 
colony in a steady flow after 1837. 

“The new arrivals were greedily looked 
for and warmly welcomed by the settlers, 
and all industrial pursuits revived amaz- 
ingly. With the increase of enterprise, 
wages rose, and the standard of living was 
greatly improved. The thrifty and in- 
dustrious found that, with the expenditure 
of the same amount of energy which was 
required at home to keep the 
wolf from the door, they could 
earn sufficient to live in com- 
} parative comfort and luxury. 
Glowing accounts went to England o 
the magnificent prospects of the colony, 
while the demands of the increased and 
more industrious population caused a 
rapid expansion of trade and commerce. 
The eyes of European capitalists were 
attracted’to' Australia as a possible field 
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for the profitable investment of their 
money, and capital soon began to flow 
into the country with a stream relatively 
greater than even the stream of immigra- 
tion. There were already two large banks 
in existence, the Bank of New South 
Wales and the Bank of Australia; now 
four new banks were established, to say 
nothing of other loan and trust companies. 
With increased facilities for borrowing 
came an increased desire to borrow, and 
enormous transactions in land and _ live- 
stock took place all over the country, 
payment usually being made by long- 
dated bills on one or other of the banks. 
The prospects of the colony seemed 


excellent and fascinating, dreams of rapidly 
acquired fortunes began to float before 
and 


the eyes of farmer, pastoralist, 
merchant alike.”’ 

In this feverish condition pom. 
of affairs the Government fi 
policy of restricting land sales 
proved an additional factor of 
cisturbance. Australia cannot 
be a country of small holdings, 
and English ideas on the § 
proper size of an estate were 
ludicrously inadequate. The 


Secretary of State, no doubt, faim on 2 


considered that a holding im 
limited to 320 acres was a 
liberal allowance to any 
settler; while the Governor, 
not appreciating the almost 
unlimited extent of good land 
in the colony, feared to ex- 
haust the Crown's domains. 
The consequence of this limi 
tation of sales was to increase the price of 
private lands. In the meantime money 
was abundant; four new banks had been 
established, making six in all, and each 
was eager for business. Advances were 
freely made—in many cases far in excess 
of the value of the mortgaged property. 
Mr. Tregarthen quotes an instance in 
which {£10,000 had been lent by one 
bank, which only returned 
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i sea {100 per annum when taken 
Crisis over by the mortgagees. 
Meantime, wages increased 


and notes were replacing gold in currency. 
Finally, in 1843, the whole unsubstantial 
fabric collapsed. 

“The men who !ad_ been living 
lu..uriously on other people’s money ” 
—again we quote Tregarthen, because 
the passage describes equally well the 





later crisis of 1892—‘‘ found themselves 
brought up with a round turn, and at 
once tried to realise what they could. 
Property upon property was forced into 
a market in which all were sellers and 
none buyers, and prices fll to ridiculous 


figures. The rebound was even more 
urreasonable than the infla- 
A Time tj G} : ‘ 
eeGreai ae Sheep were sold by “the 
Deaik sheriff's officer for sixpence per 


head, and large stations near 
Yass and on the Hunter River sold, 
land and all, at the price of about three 
shillings per head for the sheep which 
were on them; cattle bought at six 
guineas each were parted with for three- 
and-sixpence per head. Houses and per- 
sonal property all went the same way. 
Carriages, which in the prosperous days 
had cost {140, sold for £3, and were 
run as cabs by the servants 
of the late owners.” 
# ~=6. The national self-conscious. 
* ness which found expressions 
Fin the effort to resume the 
m use of Crown lands for the 
me people generally was also 
# manifested in a movement 
fe forconstitutional reform. The 
| party was headed by a young 
native of the colony, William 
4 Charles Wentworth, who had 
returned to Sydney upon 
taking his degree at Cam- 
bridge. Governor Bourke 
yielded one important step to 
Wentworth’s demands in 1831 
by consenting to place the esti 
mates of expenditure bcfore 
his Council, But he roused the ire of the 
reformers by his licence fee on squatters. 
Wentworth, at a public meeting in 1833, 
denounced this in correct style as “ taxa- 
tion without representation,” an. became 
president of a Patriotic Association, which 
was formed to secure self-government for 
the colony, and to that end petitioned the 
House of Commons and maintained a 
parliamentary agent in London. These 
representations so far prevailed that in 
1842 the English Parliament passed a new 
Constitution for New South Wales. The 
Council was increased to thirty-six mem- 
bers, twenty-four of whom were to be 
elected, and District Councils were formed 
to administer the funds for the police and 
local works. 

The new Council, which met in August, 
1843, soon came into conflict with the 
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Governor, Sir George Gipps, over his 
Land Regulations. Wentworth declared 
the collection of licences to be “ taxation 
by prerogative.’ Gipps, however, held 
to his own scheme and the dispute was 
still unsettled when he handed over the 
Governorship to Sir Charles Fitzroy (1846- 
1851), under whose rule the struggle for 
free institutions continued. 
But before recounting the 
details of this struggle it will 
be convenient to group together 
the events connected with the successful 
opposition to convict importation, which 
was closely connected with the movement 
for self-government. 

During the first four decades of the 
colonial development of Australia, the 
question whether the introduction of 
English convicts was useful or harmful 
did not come forward. It was only at 
the time when the free settlers began to 
outnumber the others, and the influx of 
respectable English countrymen produced 
an adequate supply of free labour, that a 
movement made itself felt in favour of 
checking or diverting the still numerous 
arrivals of criminals from the Old Country. 
In favour of this agitation was the notice- 
able fact that the presence of so many 
persons of low morality in the country 
had a most detrimental effect on the 
characters of both old and young. Out 
of 60,794 inhabitants of New South 
Wales, there were, in the year 1833, no 
fewer than 16,151 convicts, and in 1836, 
27,831. Many of these, however, would 
return to England at the expiry of their 
sentence. The number of crimes and 
misdemeanours committed by these con- 
victs reached an alarming figure. 
colony received an annual subsidy of 
£200,000 to defray the cost of maintaining 
the convicts, and out of the subsidy there 
was a substantial balance available for 
public works. The system also meant 
cheap labour. But these were poor set- 
offs to the moral degradation 
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rae for which the system was 
Settlement 1¢SPOnsible—so at least thought 


one party of the colonists. 
At the same time, it had been observed 
that transportation was to blame for an 
increase of crimes. While the population of 
England had increased between 1805 and 
1841 by 79 per cent., the number of crimes 
had risen by 484, percent. ; and from 1834 
to 1845 as mafiy as 38,844 prisoners were 
transported. Transportation, however, was 
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not reckoned as a punishment in the circles 
which it concerned. It was owing to this 
movement that a commission appointed 


by the lower house recommended that the 


transportation of criminals to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s I_and should at 
once be discontinued, and expressed its 
opinion that it was desirable to facilitate 
the emigration of prisoners to other 
countries when they had served their 
sentences. These resolutions went too far 
for some Australians, although they had 
so often petitioned for the discontinuance of 
transportation. They feared to lose the 
cheap labour hitherto available, and 
begged, therefore, but without success, 
that the existing arrangement should be 
continued. The penal colony of Moreton 
Bay, established in 1826, was done away 
with in 1839: and on May 22nd, 1840, 
New South Wales was struck out from 
the list of countries to which prisoners 
could be transported. Only Van Diemen’s 
Land and Norfolk Island retained tem- 
porarily their old character. 

The new regulations did not, indeed, 
meet with universal assent; on the 
contrary, in consequence of the 
renewed outbreak of wild spe- 
culation in land, and the loss 
suffered by the already perma- 
nently settled districts, violent demonstra- 
tions were made in these latter. The 
Government, however, had neither incli- 
nation nor time to destroy the work so 
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laboriously brought to a close and to begin . 


again; so the cries for alteration died 
away unheard. 

But the Mother Country soon found a 
difficulty in obtaining room for her 


cryninals when transportation to New. 


South Wales was abolished. Van Diemen’s 
Land was quickly overcrowded, and the 
plan of founding a new convict settlement 


in North Australia was shown to be 
At the same time the — 


impracticable. 
thought of once more stocking with con- 
victs the districts of East Australia, which 
had been so capable of receiving them for 
more than half a century, forced itself 
forward; and all the more so as the 
colony of Port Phillip, now Victoria, 
which had arisen meanwhile in the south, 
cried out loudly for cheap labour, and in 
New South Wales there were still land- 
owners who earnestly desired to see the 
restoration of the old condition of things, 
with its abundance of workers. Both 
encouraged the Home Government (1848) 
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{o resume the old policy. The Act of 1840 
, was repealed, and the institution of new 
penal colonies was contemplated. 
Foremost in the movement against 
transportation was a young ivory-turner, 
who afterwards, as Sir Harry Parkes, was 
the founder of Parliamentary institutions 
in Australia, and subsequently of the 
Commonwealth. Public meetings of pro- 
test were held in Sydney; but Mr. Glad- 
stone, then Secretary of State, was 
regardless of expressions of Colonial feeling. 
Two shiploads of convicts were sent over 
in 1849. The one ship was allowed to 
land her freight at Sydney, when the con- 
victs were at once secretly hired by private 
persons and sent up country; the other, 
which tried to land at Melbourne, had to 
return with all on board. The vigorous 
opposition of the people did not prove 
ineffective in the sequel. In 
1851, New South Wales finally 
ceased to be considered as 
a sphere of transportation. 
The prospects for Victoria 
were hardly less favourable ; 
and in 1853 Van Diemen’s 
Land gained exemption for 
the future from any further 
influx. After 1853 only 
Western Australia was still fame 
employed as a transportation 
district; and since South 
Australia from the first had 
been constituted on a different 
principle, the institution did 
not last much longer. It was « 





SIR CHARLES A. FITZROY 
overnor of New South Wales 


with allits dazzling appeals to the passions 
of the people, can never be got rid of except 
by the indirect process of Free Trade, which 
will gradually and imperceptibly loose 
the bands which unite our Colonies to us 
by a mistaken -notion of self-interest.” 
Earl Grey, in 1847, made an attempt to 
grant a constitution which would make 
a Customs Union and a Federal Govern- 
ment inevitable: This was 
denounced by Wentworth as 
an interference with political 
liberty. The English Govern- 
ment had abolished the preferences to 
Colonial products in British markcts. 
Australia had therefore nothing to gain by 
submitting to any limitation to her powers 
of self-government. The terms of the 
Constitution will be more fittingly dealt 
with in discussing the development of the 
several colonies. 

The internal development 
of New South Wales, which 
was shown conspicuously 
during the forties and ’fifties 
by the treatment of the land 
question and the transporta- 
tion question, was accom- 
Meee panied by a corresponding 
me widening of the sphere of 
4 colonisation. But while the 
i land question hinged chiefly 
2 on the distribution of the 
y districts which lay roughly 
within the boundaries of 
modern New South Wales, 
this territorial expansion went 


Constitution 
with Certain 
Obligations 





abolished there also in 1868. 1848-1851, under whom the struggle far beyond such limits. In 


for free 


Closely connected with the 
popular movement for the abolition of 
transportation was the agitation for self- 
government. The Constitution of 1842, 
which had given the Council a modified 
control over public expenditure, had also 
whetted the popular appetite by accus- 
toming the people to elections. A_per- 
sistent pressure was brought to bear in 
England for an extension of Parliamentary 
Government, which was only 


Adi nof 100 acceptable to the pedants 
e mite of the Colonial Office, who at 
olonies 


that time were obsessed with 
the amazing notion that separatism was 
a source of strength and the main- 
tenance of an empire a danger to Great 
Britain. | 

The prevalent sentiment of the “ In- 
tellectuals’”’ of that day was thus expressed 
by Richard Cobden: ‘‘ The Colonial system, 


institutions 


continued: +he first enthusiasm of early 


colonisation, attempts were made to 
cover the whole continent at once; but 
when the deficiency of their powers was 
recognised, the settlers were content to 
occupy some few districts, which were 
very unequally distributed along the coast 
of the continent; for while they were 
numerous in the south-east and east, the 
distant west lay isolated, and the north 
was entirely uncolonised. 

This peculiar distribution: is very closely 
connected with the history of the rise 
of the different daughter colonies of New 
South Wales; this again was strongly 
influenced by the course of the geographi. 
cal exploration of Australia. As a general 
rule, exploration came first, and colonisa- 
tion followed. This order of things was 
reversed only in the founding of Western 
Australia’; there colonisation began in 
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one part which had long been known; 
but the exploration of the hinterland was 
the concern of later decades. 

The successful expedition of Went- 
worth, Blaxland, and Lawson, in the year 
1812, across the Blue Mountains ‘into 
the intcrior, had fired the zeal for ex- 
ploration. The years 1817 and 
1818 saw the discovery by 
J. Oxley of the extensive 
grazing grounds known as the 
Liverpool Plains. In 1824, two young colo- 
nists, Hamilton Hume and William Hovell, 


Exploration 
of the 
Interior 


were the first to reach the vicinity of © 


Geelong, near modern Melbourne, from 
Sydney, having traversed the whole south- 
east of the continent, past the sources of 
the Murrumbidgee and the Murray. 
At the same time Allan Cunningham, 
the botanist, continued the explorations 
of Oxley in the north as far as the Darling 
Downs (1827). Finally, in the years 1828 
and 1829, came the important journeys 
of Charles Sturt in the district watered 
by the Darling and Murray Rivers. These 
journeys not only threw new light on the 
river system of the country, but also 
guided the colonial expansion of Australia 
into other paths. In this respect parti- 
cularly all these travels were rich in 
resnits. 

The first successful founding of Port 
Phillip was the direct consequence of the 
journey .of Hume and Hoveli. Various 
sheep farmers of the interior followed 
Allan Cunningham’s tracks, and thus laid 
the real foundation of the later Queens- 
land. The favourable report by Sturt 
on the district between the Lower Murray 
and the Gulf of St. Vincent was entirely 
responsible for the colonisation of South 
Australia. The travels of later years did 
not, with one exception, produce any 
political results when once the foundation 
; m of the new states had been 

aying the jaid., Geographically they are 


ee ae not, for the most part, inferior 
to the early essays in ex- 
ploration, and certainly -brought more 


definite information as to the industrial 
value or worthlessness of the soil than 
the first rapid journeys. 

‘This applies particularly to the expedi- 
tions which took as their object the accurate 
investigation of the river system of the 
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Darling-Murray, the travels, that is to say, 
of Major Thomas Livingstone Mitchell, who 
succeeded in accomplishing his survey’ 
after six years of strenuous effort. It 


also applies to the discovery of the interior 


of Victoria—‘‘ Australia Felix ’’—by the 
same traveller, and not less to the enter- 
prises of the brave Edward John Eyre— 
born 1815, died January, I902—on the 
soil of inland South Australia, in the low- 
lying lake region, and on the terribly 
barren south coast as far as King George’s 
Sound (1839-1841). 

Finally, similar results were achieved 
by numerous exploring parties in the 
heart of Western Australia. The majorit 
of these travellers could not bring back 
very pleasant reports. Apart from 
Victoria, all accounts of the industrial 
value of the country were discouraging 
or absolutely deterrent. The north-east 
alone formed a striking exception ; there, 
later travels accomplished results which, 
to some degree, are comparable to those of 
the first explorers. It was the journeys 
of Ludwig Leichhardt which 
can claim this marvellous effect, 
and Queensland and North 
Australia are the regions which 
owe their real discovery and opening up 
to a German. It is not too much to 
say that Leichhardt’s splendid expedition 
from Darling Downs to Port Essington 
(1844-1846) increased the possible area 
of colonisation by about a million square 
miles, or one-third of the whole con- 
tinent. The colonists required only to 
follow the steps of the explorer in order 
to come into possession of an almost 
incalculable expanse of profitable land. 

A peculiar feature of all Australian 
exploration before the middle of the 
nineteenth century was its restriction 
to the edge of the continent ; the centre 
was not reached. The explanation is 
found in the novelty of the sphere of work. 
Until the broad strip of territory along 
the edge was thoroughly explored in 
most of its parts, there was no motive to 
attack the real heart of the. country. 
Even when, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the centre was chosen,_ 
as a goal, the want of any tangible attrac- 
tion greatly checked ad course of ex- 
ploration. rane 
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THE EARLY HISTORY .OF THE COLONIES 


TASMANIA: THE 


F the six colonies which compose the 
Commonwealth of Australia, only 
three—Tasmania, Victoria, and Queens- 
‘Yand—are offshoots from New South 
Wales; South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia—like New Zealand also—were, on 
the contrary, founded by direct colonisa- 
tion from England. Considering the enor- 
mous difficulties with which New South 
Wales had continually to contend, this cir- 
cumstance is not surprising. In the case of 
Western Australia, the mere distance from 
the east coast of the continent was sufficient 
to restrain enterprise from the 


ee eastern side. But South Aus- 
tralia was, in its origin, so 
Colonies 


hazardous an experiment that 
the Government in Sydney did well to 
play the part of an unconcerned spectator. 
In other respects even there, east of the 
Great Australian Bight, the question of 
distance was not devoid of importance. 
It is, at least, no accident that the three 
daughtcr colonies lle in one zone with 
their mother colony ; that Van Diemen’s 
Land, an island comparatively far away 
from Sydney, was colonised as the first 
offshoot, to the complete neglect of the 
neighbouring parts of the mainland; and 
that even the first steps toward founding 
Victoria were taken not from Sydney, 
but from Van Diemen’s Land. Seldom 
has the natural advantage which attaches 
to the position of an island facing a wide 
stretch of opposite coast been so clearly 
shown as here. 

The first step of the Australian mother 
colony towards the establishment of 
independent offshoots was the founding 
of the penal colony’ of Van Diemen’s 
Land in the year 1803. The cause of this 
settlement was primarily the fear of 
French schemes of annexation, which 
more than once had given rise to the 
erection of military posts on the coast of 
Australia. In the next place, the English 
Government did not think it advisable to 
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concentrate too large a number of crimi- 
nals in any one place. A small convict 
settlement on Norfolk Island had already 
been founded under the influence of this 
idea, but had not proved successful. Van 
Diemen’s Land seemed, both in point of 
size and of remoteness from the continent, 
a more desirable place than Norfolk 
Island for the confinement of dangerous 
criminals. To carry out these intentions, 
Governor King sent Lieutenant Bowen 
with a detachment of soldiers and some 
convicts to Van Diemen’s Land in June, 
1803. A settlement called Restdown, a 
name later corrupted into Risdon, was 
founded on the left shore of the estuary 
of the Derwent. 

About this same time the plan had 
been formed in England of colonising the 
shores of the recently discovered Port 
Phillip on the south-east corner of the 
mainland. The execution of the plan 
was cntrusted to Colonel Collins, a man 
who had gone to Port Jackson as a judge 
in the first convict ship, had been Advo- 
cate-General of New South Wales for a 
long time, and happened then to be in 
Jondon. The expedition, consisting of 
two ships with four hundred convicts 
and the necessary warders, landed on 
the south side of Port Phillip, near 
the site of the modern Sorrento. Small 
excursions into the country soon showed it 
to be bare a eee and as Collins 

. also, after prolonged search, 
byes are met found no tre he aban- 
to Colonise es : 
Victoria doned the district on January 

27th, 1804, in order to take 
his people over to Van Diemen's Land, 
a course which Governor King sanctioned 
at his request. He sailed directly for 
the estuary of the Derwent, broke up the 
colony of Bowen there, and founded a 
new joint settlement on the right - bank 
of the river at the foot of Mount 
Wellington. He called the place, in 
honour of Lord Hobart, the Colonial 
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Minister of the day, Hobart Town, a 
name abbreviated in 1881 to Hobart. 
The north of the island was also occupied. 
Simultaneously with Collins’s expedition, 
and again owing to the fear of a French 
occupation, Colonel Paterson conducted 
another troop of convicts from Sydney to 
Van Diemen’s Land, where, on the west 
shore of Port Dalrymple, Yorktown was 
immediately founded. Its first inhabi- 
tants could not make themselves at home 
there, and in 1808 they were taken further 
into the interior and settled in a locality 
called Launceston, 7 , 
after King’s native 
town in Cornwall. 
The occupation 
of this new field 
for colonisation 
from opposite 
sides had greatly 
hastened the ex- 
ploration of the 
island, and, with 
it, the knowledge 
of its economic 
advantages ; but 
the first steps had 
been taken without 
the orders of the 
Home Government 
and by no means 
to its satisfaction. 
The permanent 
shortage in pro- 
visions, which had 
shown itself in 
the early days of 
colonisation in New 
south Wales and 
Norfolk Island, 
was soon felt in 
the newly-planted 
colony. The cause 
was primarily the 
strict embargo on 
the landing of any except convict ships ; 
and next the complete economic depen- 
dence on New South Wales. Under 
ordinary conditions this would not have 
led to inconvenience; but when, as 
happened in the year 1806, owing to the 
great floods of the River Hawkesbury, 
supplies ran short in the mother colony, 
the position of all the settlers could not 
but be the more precarious, since about 
that time (1807) the number of the in- 
habitants of’’Van Diemen’s Land was 
increased by the entire population of 


This 
that 


tion of the country, 





GOVERNOR DAVEY’'S PROCLAMATION 

ictorial proclamation was intended to teach the natives 
ritish justice is even-handed, and that punishment would 
follow bad treatment of the natives on the part of white men 
as well as criminal acts on the part of the natives themselves, 


Norfolk Island, where settlement had 
“always proved somewhat of a failure. 
‘The conditions of life in Van Diemen’s 
-Land under these circumstances did not 


for the moment appear hopeful. For a 
long time the Government was forced to 
leave it to every convict to find his own 
food, clothing, and shelter. Since the 
flesh of the kangaroo was known to be 
a suitable article of food, the convicts at 
once scattered over the whole interior. 
This was advantageous for the explora- 
but not calculated 
to produce law 
and order among 
the colonists, and 
still less to main- 





tain good _ rela- 
tions with the 
aborigines. 


The mutual rela- 
tions of the whites 
gave rise to many 
difficulties. To 
many a_ convict 
who had __ been 
given leave for a 
kangaroo hunt, 
but especially to 
the numerous 
prisoners who had 
escaped from the 
gaols, it did not 
occur to return 
from their rovings 
in the interior to 
the yoke of servi- 
tude. They soon 
acquired a taste 
for the free life of 
the bush, formed 
themselves into 
bands, which lived 
by plundering the 
white settlers, and 
with this comfort- 
able vocation, which was disastrous to the 
prosperity of the colony, laid the founda- 
tion for that wild bushranging which up 
to 1830 was such a curse ‘to Van Diemen’s 
Land, and spread later to the mainland. 
The energetic Governor Arthur at last 
succeeded, by a rapid campaign, in check- 
ing the evil—for a time at least (1825- 
1826). Twenty years later, under Gover- 
nor Wilmot, it revived with much greater 
force. , 

Considering all the misery which the 
bushrangers brought upon the island, it 
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was fortunate that the outrages by which 
they thoroughly intimidated the settlers 
were confined mostly to the interior ; 

the south and north coasts remained, on 
the whole, free from such calamities, and 
were therefore able to develop steadily 
though slowly. Collins himself, who died 
at Hobart Town in 1810, did not live to 


ree see much of this progress. He 
eo Le chad laid the foundations for 
New Colony it when he began, in 1807, to 


construct the marvellous road 
from Launceston to Hobart Town, but, 
under the prevailing conditions, it had 
not Jain in his power to develop it farther. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Davey, his successor, 
arrived at Hobart Town only at the 
beginning of 1813. In the interval, Gov- 
ernor Macquarie had paid his first visit 
(November, 1811), which was an impor- 
tant event for Van Diemen’s 
Land, since Macquarie with 
characteristic energy flooded 
the island with an infinity of 
new schemes, urged the con- 
struction of roads, public 
buildings, even whole towns, 
and, wnat was most essential, 
succeeded in awakening the 
public spirit of the better 
classes. 

Now, for the first time, a 
systematic organisation was 
noticeable, which soon 
showed itself in the procla- 
mation of Hobart Town as 
the capital of the country 
in the year 1812. Davey’s 
term of office, which lasted 
until 1817, hardly carried out the extensive 
plans of Macquarie. Mr. Jenks says of 
him: “Davey seems to have treated his 
office more or less as a joke. He was 
totally without ceremony and would 
drink and jest with anyone.’  Bush- 
ranging alone was an eyesore to him, and 
the wish to suppress it finally led him 
io exercise his office. His first act was to 
}lace the whole island under martial law ; 
but besides this he forbade any inhabitant 
to leave his house at night without per- 
mission. If, under this régime, there was 
any progress at all, it was entirely due to 
private persons. In 1815 the colony was 
already in a position to export wheat, 
and in the following year salted meat, 
to Sydney. In 1816, the first newspaper 
was started in Hobart Town. When Davey 
left, the whife population. counted quite 
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Who attempted to settle Port Phillip 
and finally founded Hobart 


3,000 souls, and about 3,000 acres were 
under cultivation. 

But there was as yet no cattle breeding 
pr sheep farming. These industries were in- 
troduced in the succeeding years. Davey’s 
place was filled by William Sorell, an able 
man, whose chief concern was not to place 
free and respectable immigrants among a 
population composed of convicts ; he next 
turned his attention to the economic 
development of the island as well as to 
the suppression of bushranging. He, like 
Davey, was unable to achieve great results 
in that field; on the other hand, he had 
attracted settlers in large masses, thanks 
to the favourable terms which he offered. 
Not only did the Government grant free 
allotments of land, but it also supplied 
food for six months, lent the entire stock 
of cattle required at the outset as well as 
the first seed corn, and, 
besides this, guaranteed 
a minimum price for the 
entire produce in grain and 
meat. When, in 1821, 
Governor Macquarie set foot 
for the second and last time 
on the soil of Van Diemen’s 
Land after an interval of ten 
years, the white population 
amounted to 7,400 souls, who 
had 14,000 acres under cul- 
tivation and 180,000 sheep 
with 35,000 cattle on their 
pasturages. 

The introduction of syste- 
matic sheep farming coin- 
cided indeed with Sorell’s 
governorship, but the ’credit 
belongs to Colonel Paterson, who induced 
the experienced sheep breeder, Mac- 
Arthur, to send him over a shipload of 
his famous flock. An attempt, made 
in 1819, to put wool on the English 
market failed lamentably ; in 1822, how- 
ever, 794 bales were exported and re- 
ceived gladly by the market. At the 
Firat Woot Present time the wool trade 
Boos has long been one of the 

ports from 
Pac eaia most important industries. 
It is easy to understand that 
under these circumstances the colonists 
regretted the departure of the Governor, 
who was also personally popular. When 
he was recalled in 1823, the Home 
Government was actually petitioned to 
ap oint him for a second term. 

orell’s successor, Arthur (1823-1836), 
did not do so well, in spite of a long 
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administration and great Pwr 
,services. Hispersonalcha- | ~ ." 
racter was partly to blame 
for this; partly, also, his 
stiff official bearing toward 
the free settlers. Arthur’s 
entrance on office was con- 
nected with important 
changes in the constitu-. 
tional position of Van 
Diemen’s Land. The rapid 
growth of the white popu- 
lat‘on during the last few 
years had made the want 
of an independent govern- 
ment widely felt. Not only 
were all questions touch- 
ing the common interest 
dependent upon Sydney, but even the 
matters of daily occurrence were decided 
there. Even though Macquarie tried to 
check this evil by conferring larger powers 





‘GOVERNMENT HOUSE, HOBART 


on the Lieutenant-Governor, the position 
was bound to become intolerable. This 
view was held in London; the same Act 
of Parliament, in 1823, 
which limited the powers 
of the Governor of New 
South Wales _ entirely 
severed Van Diemen’s 
Land from the parent 
colony and put it on the 
same footing as New South 
Wales. 

Colonel ‘Arthur was ap- 
pointed the first Governor. 
His twelve years’ tenure of 
office was the most eventful 
in the whole history of 
Van Diemen’s Land. The 
settlement of the convict 
question, whith met him 








ty 


Rage 


GENERAL VIEW OF HOBART TOWN FIFTY YEARS AGO 


at the outset, demanded all his energies. 
Soon after his arrival a band of more 
than one hundred criminals had escaped 
from Port Macquarie and pillaged the 


island. The strengthened military force 


proved sufficient to check their excesses, 


and 103 of the culprits were executed 


by the orders of the Governor. 


Clemency towards criminals was not a 
characteristic of Arthur, 


although he 
thought his island was intended only 


for them, an opinion which Macquarie 
in his day had held about Australia. 
Arthur regarded the free settlers as 
a necessary evil. 


The outcome of this 
biassed attitude was an unremitting, 
if not exactly paternal, solicitude for 
the prisoners. When, in 1832, Macquarie 
Harbour, on the west coast, had to be 
given up on account of the excessive 
density of the population, he estab- 
lished a new settlement at Port Arthur 
on the south-east, where the prison 
system was raised to a veritable science. 


THE BUSY PORT OF HOBART TO-DAY 
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The second task of Arthur was the native 
question. Notwithstanding all the unrest 
which the struggles with the convicts as 
well as with the aborigines, produced in 
the island, they were not serious enough to 
check the growth of the colony in any 
sensible degree; there was a surprising 
increase during Arthur’s term 


ae £ of office both in the population 
aided and the area of cultivated land. 
asmania 


At his arrival. the population 
had amounted to something over 10,000 
souls ; when he left, in 1836, this total was 
quadrupled, and the area of cultivation 
had similarly increased. The number of 
sheep then reached nearly a million: and 
the exports, which in 1823 had amounted 
to approximately {25,000 sterling, had 
risen to over £500,000. 

In order to open up the industries 
of the island on a large scale, the 
Van Diemen’s Land Company had been 
formed in England, which obtained a 
concession first of 250,000 acres, and then 
of 100,000 acres more. It exercised an 
influence on the development of the colony 
up to quite recent times. For educational 
purposes there were twenty-nine schools, 
while religious needs were provided for by 
eighteen churches. Peace was at last con- 
cluded between the Government and the 
newspaper Press, with which Arthur for 
years had waged as bitter a war as Sir 
Ralph Darling in Australia; after 1828 
complete freedom of the Press prevailed. 
On the whole, Arthur and the colony could 
be satisfied with the results. 

The subsequent fortunes of Van Die- 
men’s Land up to the beginning ot the 
second period in Australian development, 
which began in the same way and about 
the same time for all the Colonies, can be 
given in a few lines. Arthur’s successor 
was Sir John Franklin (1836-1843), who 
had already gained renown by his explora- 
tion of the North Polar regions. Fjtted 

. ... by his whole dispbsition for 
A Scientist —cientific Sars Hie was the 
as Colonial 1 
Governor (°SS competent to face the 
numerous difficulties of his 
responsible position, since the decline of 
Australian industries began in his time. 
Yet he too did good service to the 
island. The organisation of the educa- 
tional system was entirely his work. He 
was further the founder of the Tas- 
manian Society, now known as the Royal 
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. Diemen’s Land amounted to 40,000. 


Society of Tasmania; he enabled William 
Jackson Hooker to complete his work 
on the flora of Tasmania, and finally 


initiated the study of the geology and 


natural history of the island by encourag- 
ing numerous travellers. His adminis- 
tration was the scientific era in Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

The brief administration of his successor, 
Sir Eardley Wilmot (1843-1846) was 
occupied with the struggle between the 
colonists and the English Government 
about the abolition of transportation. 
Van Diemen’s Land had always enjoyed 
the dubious advantage of being provided 
with large masses of criminals in propor- 
tion to its area. The detrimental effects 
of penal colonisation in its moral and 
economic-bearings had therefore been most 
noticeable there, and in 1835 there began 
a systematic agitation of which the object 
was to prevent convicts from being landed 
on the island for the future. 

This agitation did not completely stop 
even in the succeeding years, and when, 
at the beginning of the ’forties, the 
prisoners of Moreton Bay were 
taken across to the island, it 
immediately flared up again 
brightly. Fuel was added to 
the flames when, under Wilmot’s govern- 
ment, 2,000 prisoners were brought over 
from Norfolk Island, which after 1825 had 
once more become a penal settlement, and 
when it was seen that new batches were 
constantly arriving from England. Up to 
1844 the number of criminals sent to Van 
The 
most worthless of these were the Norfolk 
Islanders, many of whom escaped to the 
bush, where they combined in marauding 
gangs of from 100 to 500 men, and waged 
guerilla warfare on everyone. They 
burnt the houses, killed the inhabitants, 
drove away the cattle, and revived the 
worst features of the old bushranging. 
This was the climax. The agitation against 
the system of penal colonisation became 
general. A great league against it was 
founded, and in the government of Sir 
William Denison, who had = succeeded 
Wilmot in 1846, after several years of., 
effort, transportation to Van Diemen’s 
Land was finally abolished in 1853. This 
reform was accompanied by a change in 
the name of the colony, which has since 
then been known as Tasmania. 


Suppression 
of Penal 
Colonisation 
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QUEENSLAND 
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DAUGHTER STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


6 zee colony of Victoria might, with 
some justice, be spoken of as a 
vranddaughter rather than a daughter of 
New South Wales,” says Mr. Jenks. It 
was finally founded by settlers from Van 
Diemen’s Land; it was purely Australian 
only in the period before it was definitely 
colonised. This begins with the attempt 
of Colonel Collins, which we have already 
noticed, to establish a penal settlement on 
the shores of Port Phillip in 1803. The 
plan failed, with the result that no one for 
more than twenty years troubled about a 
country which was considered ‘ unpro- 
ductive and unpromising.” In 1825 the 
attempt was renewed, in consequence of 
the favourable reports of Hume and 
Hovell, and also with the object of fore- 
stalling the French. The penal station of 
Dumaresq was founded on Westernport, 
which was mistaken for Port Phillip ; no 
water, however, could be found, and the 
settlement was discontinued 
in 1828. | 

This concludes the _ pre- 
liminary stage in the history 
of the colony. The real found- 
ing of Port Phillip, as modern 
Victoria was called until 1851, 
was due to private enterprise. 
The few fishermen and sailors 
who in the first half of the 
nineteenth century led a half- 
savage existenceon the eastern 
parts of the south coast of 
Australia, were joined in 1834 
by a family named Henty, 
which settled in Portland Bay. 
The members of. it had 
already taken part in the 
unlucky enterprise in Western Austra- 
lia, had afterwards hoped to find 
free land in Van Diemen’s Land, and 
now, since they were at the end of their 
resources, ventured on a bold plunge into 
the unknown. The special permission to 
settle for which they applied was at first 
refused by the authorities, but subse- 





THOMAS HENTY 
The Founder of Victoria 


quently granted, in consideration of the 
dreaded encroachment of the French. 
Henty’s success prompted further enter- 
prise, which was once more directed 
toward Port Philip. The leader of this 
attempt was John Batman, a wealthy 
sheep farmer of Van Diemen’s Land. He 
started in May, 1835, with several com- 
panions for the south coast of Australia, 
inspected the country, and ‘‘ bought,” on 
June 6th, 1835, for a couple of dozen axes, 
knives, and scissors, some blankets, 30 
mirrors, and 200 handkerchiefs, with the 
stipulation of a yearly payment of 
about {200 sterling in goods, two vast 


territories comprising together 600,000 
acres, an area more than the size 
of Cambridgeshire. The consequence 
was the founding of an _ association 
of various settlers of Van Diemen’s 


Land, the Port Phillip Association, and 
the planting of the first settlement in 
_.. Geelong. The contract of 
- sale was sent to England ; 
; the Government naturally 
- termed it worthless. If the 
country was English, the 
“-« natives had no right to 
~.* ahenate the land without the 
_ Governor’s sanction ; 1f it was 
not English, the association 
had no claim on the protection 
of England. The association, 
realising in the end that it had 
no case, was content with 
20,000 acres, worth then some 
£7,500. In 1836 it was dis- 
solved. In England there was 
at first little inclination to 
allow a new colony to. be 
founded. Circumstances were. however, 
stronger than the will of the Govern- 
ment. Even on August 26th, 1835, 
Governor Rourke of New South Wales 
had prohibited the occupation of land 
round Port Phillip without his permission ; 
but only a year later, in September, 1836, 
he and the Englhsh Government saw 
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themselves compelled by an unexpectedly 
large influx of immigrants to open the 
country to colonisation. 

After this concession, development was 
rapid. The administration had in 1835 
started with a single Government official, 
a Captain Lonsdale. In the following year 
it was enlarged by a regular police force, 
with whom three land surveyors were 
associated. In 1837 Sir Robert Bourke 
himself laid the foundation of Melbourne 
and Williamstown, and in 1842 the former 
received a municipal government. In June, 
1836, there were calculated to be 177 
colonists with 26,000 sheep; two years 
later both figures were tripled or quad- 
rupled. At the same time the exports of 
the young colony amounted to {£12,000 
sterling, while the imports reached 
£115,000. As in New South Wales, the 
Crown lands were sold by public auction, 
except for the period 1840-1842, when the 
plan of allotment at a fixed price was tried. 

Owing to the strong 
tide of immigration, 
by the end of 1841 
no fewer than 205,748 
acres had been trans- 
ferred to fixed pro- 
prietors, and in return 
£394,300 had _ been 
paid to the land fund, 
from which source the 
expenses of govern- 
ment were defrayed. 
This large sum illus- 
trates the superabund- 
ance of money in the 
country at the time. 
Owing to the scarcity | 
of workmen, wages of 
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ten shillings a day and 
upward were not con- 
sidered high. An ox 
cost from £12 to {15, 
“4 a horse £100 or more, 
a a sheep up to £3. 
feet hie The inevitable re- 
foamed action followed. The 
eae §=Over- production of 
~ = corn and cattle, which 
very soon appeared, 
led in every depart- 
ment to a collapse 
of prices, ending in 
a regular bankruptcy. 
Wages rapidly sank: 
the price of an ox 
was hardly as many 
shillings as it had fetched pounds in 
the past, and hundreds of businesses sus- 
pended payment. The crisis was violent 
but short ; 1t was ended by the middle of 
the “ forties.’’ Since that time, apart from 
the gold fever, which set in a little later, 
and the declaration of the independence of 
the colony, no event of great importance 
has disturbed the development of Port 
Phillip. It made continuous but rapid 
progress. In 1840 Melbourne was declared 
a free port; in 1843 the trade of the 
colony amounted to £341,000 ; in 1848 it 
had reached £1,049,000. The proceeds of 
the sales of land increased in proportion. 
Of the £250,000 which composed the whole 
revenue of the colony in the year 1850, 
more than half came from that source alone. 
The outgoings were 30 per cent. less than 
the incomings. 
It is pleasant to record that good rela- 
tions existed from the first between the 
colonists and natives. This 1is_ partly 
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traceable to the sensible behaviour of the 
early settlers ; it is partly due to the ser- 
vices of William Buckley, whose romantic 
adventures are well known. He had been 
a convict, and had escaped from Collins’s 
expedition in 1804. He then lived thirty- 
two years among the natives, and now 
was the mediator between the two races. 
We hear of hardly any outrages, fights 
with the blacks, or similar occurrences, in 
the history of Port Phillip. The settlers 
could extend their sheep runs farther and 
farther into the interior without molesta- 
tion. In 1849 Port Phillip owned more 
than a million sheep; the export of wool 
amounted to nearly 13,000,000 Ib. 

This splendid growth brought up as 
early as 1842 the question of the political 
severance of the colony from New South 
Wales. Nevertheless, a whole series of 
representations to the English Govern- 
ment on the subject produced no effect. 
The colonists then, in July, 1848, resolved 
on a step as bold as it was original. Six 
representatives should have been elected 
to the Legislative Council which sat at 
sydney. The candidates were requested 
to withdraw their applications, and the 
English Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Earl Grey, was chosen as their solitary 
representative. The scheme was, of course, 
apparent. At the subsequent election in 
October the Government insisted on the 
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nomination of proper deputies. But the 
object of the colonists was so far attained 
that the separation of the two colonies 
was now seriously considered in England. 
The Board of Trade took up the question, 
the Ministry gave way, and in the Constitu- 
tion Act of 1850 the settlement, numbering 
77,000 souls, was raised to an independent 
colony under the name of Victoria. The 
news of this decision reached Melbourne 
in November, 1850; but it was not until 
July 1st, 1851, that the new order of things 
came into force. 
QUEENSLAND 

The expedition which had heen made 
by Oxley along the cast coast north of 
Sydney had prompted several attempts 
at colonisation. Settlements had been 
founded at Port Essington, on Melville 
Island, and at other points, but no re- 
sults had been obtained. When, a little 
later, the maintenance of the convicts in 
Van Diemen’s Land began to cause difh- 
culties, the expedient of founding a penal 
station on Moreton Bay was adopted. 
This lasted until 1840, and has, under 
the name of Brisbane, remained to the 
present day the seat of government of 
the later Queensland. But it must not be 
regarded as the true nucleus of the colony. 
In the first place, the presence of the 
penal station deterred all free settlers from 
going there: and next, the land in its 
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Native police under English officer preparing for an engagement with the blacks. 


neighbourhood was not offered for sale. 
Queensland thus, at least for its first 
heginnings, showed a unique development 
from the standpoint of political geography. 
It developed from the interior toward 
the coast. 

Queensland’s real origin is traceable 
to the squatters who followed the track 
of Allan Cunningham from New South 
Wales to the north. They continually 
drove their flocks on further from the 
Liverpool Plains to the New England 
district and the Darling Downs. These 
districts were even then the best pasture 
grounds in the world, but suffered much 
from want of access to the sea, since 
owing to the intervening chain of moun- 
tains the long détour by New South 
Wales had to be taken before the value of 
the products could be realised. Even the 
discovery of a difficult mountain path to 
Moreton Bay was of no use, since the 
authorities absolutely prohibited the 
squatters from any communications with 
the place. A change was first made in 
1859 after the abolition of the penal 
Station. Practicable roads were now con- 
structed over the mountains, public sale 
of land was introduced in 1842, and the 
fresh stream of immigration was diverted 
into the newly opened districts. Yet 
there was not at once a marked develop- 
Ment ; good land was abundant, but the 
labour was not forthcoming. In nine years 
less than 2,500 acres had been disposed of. 


Efforts were soon made to obtain poli- 
tical separation from New South Wales. 
The request was granted in 1859; the 
north-east corner of Australia was pro- 
claimed an independent colony under 
the name of Queensland. 

The aspect of Queensland at the 
moment when .it received independence 
was essentially different from that of the 
other Australian colonies at the same 
stage in their career. The entire white 
population amounted in 1859 to only 
30,000 souls, who were equally distributed 
between the town and the country. 
There were some twenty towns, of which 
Brisbane then contained 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, while others of them boasted only 
of some hundreds. The so-called town 
of Allora had only fifty-five inhabitants. 
These settlements were mere villages, not 
only from the small number of their inhabi- 
tants, but in their essential nature; they 
did not show a trace of organised muni- 
cipal government. The greater credit 1s’ 
thus due to the certainty and rapidity 
with which all the authorities adapted 
themselves to the new conditions suddenly 
burst upon them. The example of Queens- 
land proves the high capacity of the 
Anglo-Saxon to adapt himself to any 
form of polity, for the Queenslanders 
entered upon self-government without 
any such preliminary training as all the 
other Australian colonies had enjoyed in 
their gradual process of development. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA: 


ESTERN Australia was founded 
directly from England. It is true 
that a number of convicts had been sent 
in 1826 from Sydney to the west coast of 
the continent in order to counteract any 
French schemes; but the establishment 
of the stations of Albany and Rockingham 
can hardly be termed a colonisation in 
the proper sense of the word. The first 
real settlement was in 1829. In the 
previous year a Captain Stirling had 
published a glowing account of the district 
at the mouth of the Swan River, which 
induced the Government to order Captain 
Fremantle to hoist the English flag there. 
But further measures of the Government 
failed from want of means. 

The moving spirit of the private enter- 
prise which first started the colonisation 
was Thomas Peel. In combination with 
others he offered to send in the course of 
four years 10,000 free emigrants to the 
Swan River on condition that, in return 
for the cost, which he estimated 


Private at £ 300,000, an area of 4,000,000 
Scheme of ee 

acres should be assigned to 
Settlement 


him. When the Government 
did not accept this offer, Peel consider- 
ably reduced the scale of his scheme, 
and this time was successful. Under 
the guidance of Captain Stirling, destined 
to be the Governor of the new colony, 
to whom 100,000 acres of land had been 
promised, the first band of emigrants 
sailed from England in the spring of 1829, 
arrived in June on the Swan River, and 
founded at its mouth the town of Fre- 
mantle, and higher up stream the town of 
Perth. 
and a half thirty-nine emigrant ships, with 
1,125 colonists, attracted by eulogistic 
descriptions, followed the first party 
to Western Australia. Fortune did not 
smile on the attempt; there was land 
enough and to spare, but there was a lack 
of working men, of roads, and of markets. 

Peel’s plan had been to cultivate 
tobacco and cotton, sugar and flax, to 
breed horses for India, and by fattening 
oxen and swine, to provide the English 
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fleet with salted meat. All this came to 
nothing; the colonists themselves had 
hardly enough to eat, and the larger their 
landed property the greater their help- 
lessness and distress. Many settlers, and 
among them the Henty family, left the 
ungrateful soil of the colony ; others lost 
all they possessed : Peel himself, who had 
settled with 200 colonists, is 


rpg * said to have lost £50,000. The 
Settl sed founders had, from the very be- 


ginning, never given a thought 
to the support of the new-comers, nor had 
anyone troubled about dividing the land 
even roughly, to say nothing of a proper 
survey. It was nothing unusual for the 
settlers to he for months after their arrival 
shelterless on the shore, exposed without 
protection to the scorching Australian sun, 
to sandstorms, and to violent downpours 
of rain. Thus much of the labour that 
had been expended on the soil was wasted, 
while the health of the people suffered. 
If they were finally in a position to occupy 
the tract assigned to them, difficulties of 
another sort began. 

From the very first hour the relations 
between the settlers and the aborigines 
were most hostile; and the aid of a 
troop of mounted police was required for 
the protection of the former. Under 
these circumstances there could be no 
idea of progress in the sense in which it 
can be recorded of the majority of 
other Australian colonies in their early 
days. Everything went on very slowly, 
especially as immigration, after the first 
wave, absolutely came to a standstill. 
The few settlers left in the 
land certainly did their ut- 
most ; they most energetically 
set about breeding sheep and 
horses, laid the foundation of some other 
towns, and settled King George’s Sound. 
Development in the first six years did not 
go beyond this; of 1,600,000 acres distri- 
buted to the colonists as such, in 1834, 
only 564 acres were under cultivation. 

Some stimulus was given to development 
by the Western Australian Association, 
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founded by Major Irwin in 1835, which 
was intended to encourage emigration 
to Western Australia and safeguard its 
interests in other countries. Among its 
members, besides English gentlemen, were 
included some residents of Calcutta, 
who contemplated the establishment of a 
health resort as well as a trading settle- 
ment. The company benefited 
the colony in many ways; but 
in spite of all agitation it 
could not alter the slow course 
of the economic growth. In 1840 the 
population had amounted to only 2,300 
souls; two years before, the colonists 
had received the privilege of sending four 
members to the Legislative Council. 

The year 1841 saw the formation of 
some large undertakings to exploit Western 
Australia. One was a limited company, 
founded by the Western Australian 
Association with the object of buying up 
cheaply the land once assigned to Captain 
Stirling, and then disposing of it in small 
lots. One pound sterling was to be paid 
down for each acre. This plan never 
came into execution. The other under- 
takings of the same Western Australian 
Association promised greater success. At 
the suggestion of the traveller, George 
Grey, of whom we shall hear more, a 
settlement, which received the name of 
Australind, was founded in the Lesche- 
nault district on the north coast of 
Geographe Bay, some hundred miles 
south of Perth. It was flourishing splen- 
didly when the company broke up; the 
small town still exists. 

The want of labourers, which became 
more urgent from year to year, drove the 
colony to follow the example of Queens- 
land. In 1845 the Council seriously con- 
templated inviting German settlers, under 
the impression that the harsh treatment 
of German immigrants in the United 
States would make it easy to divert the 
stream. At the same time the advisa- 


Development 
by Capital 
Enterprise 


Convict -Dility of admitting pauper 
Settlers immigrants was considered. The 
Admitted ™OSt momentous resolution, 


however, was the introduction 
of transportation. According to a resolu- 
tion of the Council of 1846, a certain 
number of convicts, whose passage was to 
be provided at the cost of the mother 
country, were to be admitted annually, 
in order to be employed on road-making 
and other public works. The English 
Government accepted the proposal only 
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too willingly. While it did nothing at all 
to help the execution of the two other 
schemes, it lost no time in disembarking 
shipload after shipload of convicts on 
the welcome new transportation territory, 
as Western Australia was officially de- 
clared to be on May Ist, 1849. After 1850 
“ ticket-of-leave ’’ men were sent out, 
and allowed freedom of movement within 
the colony, subject to the obligation of 
periodically reporting themselves to the 
police. 

In contrast to New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land, the Colony of Western 
Australia was greatly assisted by the 
introduction of penal colonisation. By 
April, 1852, there were 1,500 transportees 
in the country, half of whom were ticket- 
of-leave men. This number implied a large 
staff of officials, and a stronger military 
force; it also necessitated the construc- 
tion of large buildings, for which the sum 
of £86,000 was granted by England alone. 
Thus money and hfe were brought into 
the colony. The old colonists took heart 
again, a new stream of free settlers flowed 
in, more and more land was bought and 
cultivated, and the land fund 


— grew in an encouraging fashion. 
-2¥ — Coal-fields were also discovered, 
Convicts 


guano beds were exploited, 
and sandalwood exported; the Madras 
Cavalry began to obtain their remounts 
from Western Australia, and a_ pearl 
fishery was started in Shark Bay. Under 
these circumstances it is not wonderful 
that the white population, which had 
only amounted to 5,000 in 1850, was now 
trebled. The number of sheep and cattle, 
as well as the volume of trade, showed a 
corresponding increase. 

There was, however, a dark side to this 
bright picture. In spite of the increase 
in sales of land, the incomings did not 
cover the expenditure. In order to make 
good this deficit, an arrangement had been 
made by which the ticket-of-leave men 
should be able to buy their liberty at a 
price varying from £7 to £25, according 
to the length of their sentence. But in 
spite of the extensive use which the 
transportees, who in Western Australia- 
belonged exclusively to the male sex, 
made of this privilege, the measure was 
ineffectual; the colony was more than 
ever dependent on liberal subsidies from 
the mother country. This had an im- 
portant effect on political development, 
since this financial dependence, in 
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connection with the transportation which 
suited England, was the chief reason why 
Western Australia was absolutely ignored 
when a responsible government was granted 
to the other colonies. A third reason was 
the composition of the inhabitants and 
their stage of civilisation in 1850. 
Even in 1859, 41 per cent. of the male 
population were actual or former convicts, 
and in most localities these convicts 
outnumbered the free colonists. The 
number of illiterate persons, excluding 
the actual convicts, reached 374 per 
cent. It was absolutely impossible to 
place a commun- 
ity so constituted 
on an_ independent 
footing. 

Western Australia 
was long in making 
up for its original 
inferiority to the sister 
colonies. It lost, how- 
ever, its character of 
a penal colony quicker 
than was acceptable 
to the free and the 
emancipated colonists, 
who were spoilt by 
the cheap price of 
labour and the sums 
of money spent by 
the mother country on 
transportation. . The 
continuous influx of 
escaped criminals soon 
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caused bad blood in 
the adjoining colonies, 
as well as the circum- 
stance that many 
convicts from Western 
Australia, on serving 
their sentence, turned 
their steps toward the 
east. In 1864, Victoria 
raised a violent protest 
against the continu- 
ance of penal colonisa- 
tion in the far west 
of the continent, and 
demanded measures of 
repression. Finally, in 
1868, the English 
Government _ struck 
Western Australia out 
of the list of penal 
colonies, after it had 
received’ in all 9,718 
transportees. The 
complete ruin of the colony, which 
the colonists who had been enriched 
by convict labour prophesied, did not 
occur. 

It is only recently that it has been 
able to meet its outgoings from its 
Own resources, and not until 1890 did 
it receive self-government and attain 
the same footing as the other colonies. 
But the discovery and working of 
large goldfields in the interior guarantee 
to it, however, perhaps the most suc- 
cessful course of any of the Australian 
colonies. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


ae founding of South Australia, which, 
like Western Australia, was colonised 
from England, was really due to the 
favourable accounts brought back by the 
explorer Sturt as to the country seen by 
him at the mouth of the Murray, and to 
the report of Captain Collet Barker, who 
was entrusted with the exploration of the 
Gulf of St. Vincent. In consequence of 
this, the South Australian Land Company, 
which included, besides a number of 
members of Parliament, Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, was formed in London in 1831. 
Wakefield had learned from personal 
experience the defects of English prison 
life; he saw the only remedy in a 
systematically conducted removal of the 
superfluous English population, which, 
in his opinion, plunged the masses into 
distress and misery and assisted crime, to 
new scenes, such, for example, as South 
Australia, just then coming into notice. 
According to his plan, large uncultivated 
tracts of land should be 


Saas of assigned to a colonisation 
ee compan yrovided = with 
Praised by Mill Pony it : 

sufficient means, on the 


understanding that it founded settled com- 
munities. The company was to indemnify 
itself for al] initial expenditure by the sale 
of land at fixed prices ; the profits above 
that were to be applied to the cost of 
bringing over English workmen to the 
colony. This idea of an emigration fund 
raised by sales of land originated with 
Wakefield, and was the essential feature of 
his system. It is discussed and warmly 
praised by Mill in the last chapter of his 
‘ Political Economy.” In every colony 
there were to be neither more nor less 
hands available than required. 


The Government at first took up almost. 


the same attitude toward Wakefield’s 
plans and the proposals of the South 
Australian Land Company as toward the 
founders of Port Phillip. There was a 
reluctance to sap existing settlements by 
establishing new ones; and, further, it 
seemed impolitic to confer legislative 
rights on a private company. On the 
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other hand, the influence of the Wakefield 
family was strong, and possibly this new 
system might prove more lasting than 
those previously adopted. The Govern- 
ment therefore, in 1834, resolved to make 
an attempt on the lines of Waketield’s 
plan. The means for the undertaking 
were to be furnished by the company. 
The direction of land sales and 
emigration was placed in the 
hands of three commissioners in 
London; in the colony itself 
the Government: reserved the right to 
nominate a Governor and some other 
officials, while the rest were to be nomin- 
ated by the company. It was defifitely 
promised that no convicts should be 
transported from the United Kingdom 
to the colony. The first three ships sailed 
from England in February, 1836. Two 
landed in July on Kangafoo Island, 
where the passengers immediately began 
to establish themselves on Nepean Bay ; 
the third ship, which did not arrive until 
August, sailed to the coast of the main- 
land and the banks of the River Torrens. 
The choice of this landing-place by 
Colonel Light seemed to most of the new- 
comers as unsuitable as the choice by them 
of Nepean Bay appeared to him. In the 
next year, the votes of the colonists were 
finally given in favour of the spot chosen 
by Light; and the building of a town, 
which, at the wish of King William IV., 
was called Adelaide, after his consort, 

was at once begun. 
The development of the young colony 
shows a bright and a gloomy side. The 
existence of two sets of officials, 


Emigration 
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officials of the company, soon 
led to such friction that the majority of both 
parties had to be recalled. These measures 
exercised little influence on the purely 
economic development. In 1837 alone 
more than 60,000 acres of land were sold, 
from which {43,151 accrued to the com- 
pany. Up to the middle of 183g a quarter 
of a million acres had been sold, bringing 
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in £230,000. In 1840 there were 10,000 
settlers, who owned 200,000 sheep and 
15,000 head of cattle. 

The rapid and brilliant rise of South 
Australia, like that of Victoria, was 
followed by a great financial crash. The 
frenzy for speculation in land had grown 
to a prodigious extent; and, although 
wages reached a giddy height 
(skilled workmen earned up to 
fifty shillings a day), the profits 
to be made by speculation 
proved a greater attraction and distracted 
many from industrial enterprise. In 
addition to this, the second Governor of 
the colony, Colonel Gawler, allowed him- 
self to be led into constructing large public 
buildings and parks, although the mother 
country had expressly refused to bind 
herself to any contributions. . The colony 
had very soon to deal with a debt of 
£405,000. The South Australian Company 
was equally to blame with Colonel Gawler 
for this turn of affairs. The head of the 
company, Angas, had also speculated in 
a manner quite contrary to the objects 
which Wakefield had invew. He invested 
half the company’s capital in land, engaged 
in whale fishery, trading, and banking, 
and induced the colonists, by guaranteeing 
them an _ excessively high interest on 
deposits, to entrust him with their cash. 
The commissioners also did not rightly 
understand their duties. The price which 
had been fixed for land before the founding 
of the colony was {1 an acre; huge tracts 
had been disposed of at that figure. But 
instead of raising 
the price, they 
took the aston- 
ishing step ot 
reducing it to 
twelve shillings. § 

Some improve- 
ment of the situa- 
tion was finally 
effected by the 
appointment of 
George Grey to 
guide the colony. 


Speculation 
and 
its Results 


His name will 
always be con- 
spicuous in the 
history of the 


British colonies, 
but it is also famous in the field of ethno- 
graphy. On his return from his two 
journeys through Western Australia in 1837 
to 1839 he had «trepared a memorandum, 
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showing the methods by which the British 
possessions in the South Seas and in South 
Africa should be administered. When South 
Australia declared itself bankrupt in 1841 
the opportunity was offered him of putting 
his theory into practice. By his appoint- 
ment to be Governor in Adelaide the 
administration of the Colonies practically 
was transferred to the English Govern- 
ment. 

Grey found a heavy task awaiting him. 
The treasury was empty; a host of 
officials had eaten up the revenue of the 
colony, and the burden of debt was 
crushing, notwithstanding that some of 
the bills drawn by Gawler upon the Home 
Government, which had been dishonoured 
on presentation, were ultimately paid by 
the British Parliament. Grey’s first step 
was to discontinue all building not 
imperatively urgent, to dismiss super- 
fluous officials, and to lower the salaries 
of the rest. An improvement was soon 
apparent. In 1841, out of 299,077 acres 
sold, only 2,503 had been under cultiva- 


tion; at the end of 1842 
The Task ; 842 there 
were more than 20,000 culti- 
of a great : : 
vated, and that with an increase 
Pro-Consul . 


in the population from 14,600 
to 17,000 souls. Unfortunately for the 
colony, the mother country was not willing 
to take over the rest of the old burden 
of debt. Grey was neither able nor willing 
simply to break with the existing financial 
methods; he issued bills drawn on the 
Home Government, but only a small part 
of them were paid. This caused ill-feeling 
-—e— in South Austra- 

lia, where the 
financial crisis 
reached its height 
in 1843. Mean- 
while the situa- 
tion grew more 
tolerable as rich 
veins of copper 
were discovered 
mand worked. 
m™ rom that time 
Pesca South Australia 
™ has developed 

j regularly with a 
“i few trifling fluc- 
™ tuations, easily 
explicable from 
the youth of the undertaking. The pop- 
ulation amounted in 1848 to 38,600 
whites, against 3,700 natives ; the trade, 
in 1839 only £427,000, reached in 1849 
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PRESENT-DAY SCENES IN ADELAIDE, THE CAPITAL OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
1. Parliament House; 2. Town Hall 3. University; 4. The principal street. 


the sum of £888,000, of which £504,000 
came from exports. 

The term of office of George Grey, so 
fraught with blessing for South Australia, 
ended in 1845—it was his fortune always 
to be placed in a position where a keen 
sight and a tight grip were necessary— 
for he was then removed to New Zealand. 
The history of his unimportant successors 
is featureless except for the efforts of the 
colonists to win political self-government. 
When the colony was founded, the English 
(xovernment had intended to give it a 
constitution as soon as the number of 
inhabitants reached 50,000. In 1842, 
when the system of commissioners was 
abolished, a council of eight members, 
four of whom were officials and four 


colonists selected by the Governor, was 
placed under the Governor. In spite of 
the growing prosperity of South Australia, 
some years had yet to elapse before the 
Home Government would make any 
further concession, although the interests 
of the colonists were insufficiently repre- 
sented by the new institution. It then 
happened that in 1849 the population, 
contrary to expectation, amounted to 
52,000. The Government kept faith, and 
in 1850 South Australia became a recog- 
nised colony. On August 2oth, 1851, a 
council of twenty-four members met for 
the first time; of these, two-thirds were 
elected by the colonists, cight—but of 
these only four might be officials—were 
nominated by the Governor. 
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SOME OF THE LEADING EXPLORERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN CONTINENT 
Flinders circumnavigated Australia in 1801 and charted much of the north coast. Burke and Wills were the first to 
cross the continent from south to north, but died of starvation on their way back (1860). Sir Thomas Mitchell, in the 
thirties, made four expeditions into the interior, and his labours were extremely valuable. Warburton crossed to Western 
Australia from the east : Sturt was another of the chief explorers, and explored South Australia and the interior in 1845. 
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THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT O 
AUSTRALIA , 
AND THE BIRTH OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


HE favourable and rapid development 
of the younger Australian Colonies 1n 
the second half of the “ forties ’’ had fos- 
tered, among those English statesmen who 
were interested in the colonies, the idea 
that the same measure of self-government 
should be granted them that New South 
Wales had enjoyed since 1842. Van 
Diemen’s Land and Port Phillip, which 
were in a position to meet their outgoings 
entirely from their own resources, had 
the foremost claim to the independent 
control of their revenues; but South 
Australia also was rapidly approaching 
this same consummation. Western Austra- 
lia alone lagged behind. 

In 1847 these ideas took some tangible 
shape. Earl Grey, then Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies, openly expressed 
to the Governor of New South Wales his in- 
tention of granting to the young colonies 
the constitution of 1842 ; in fact, he wished 
to take a further step, and to establish 
in all Australian Colonies, by the side of 
the Legislative Council, an Upper House, 
whose members should be drawn from the 
town communities. - Since a vigorous 
protest against the last two heads of the 
plan was raised in Australia, he aban- 
doned them, but put the matter before 
the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Trade and Foreign Plantations. As the 
result of their deliberations the com- 
mittee recommended the introduction of 
a constitution, modelled on 


ic that of New South Wales, for 
Constitutions Y2% Diemen’s Land, South 


Australia, and Port Phillip, 
and the last-named was to be separated 
from New South Wales. 

The elaboration of details was to be 
entrusted to the various parliaments ; 
but the committee expressed their ex- 
pectation that the Customs duties and 


Ikxcise would at first require to be ad- 
ministered by the British Parliament. 
At the same time the committee advised 
the introduction of a uniform tariff for 
all the colonies. The Bill, which was 
drafted in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of the committee, became 
law on August 5th, 1850, under 
the title, “An Act for the 
Better Government of Her 
Majesty’s Australian Colonies.” Van 
Diemen’s Land, South Australia, and 
Victoria—hitherto Port Phillip—received 
the constitution recommended by the 
committee. Western Australia had the 
prospect of obtaining it so soon as it 
was able to defray the cost of its civil 
administration. Every proprietor of land 
of the value of £100, who was at least 
twenty-one years of age, had the franchise, 
as had everyone who occupied a house 
or rented a farm at the annual value of 
f{10. The customs and excise were settled 
on the understanding that the colonial 
Governments decided their amount; but 
no differential duties were to be imposed. 
At the same time goods intended for the 
use of English troops were not dutiable, 
and existing commercial contracts were 
not to be prejudiced. 

With the Act-of August 5th, 1850, the 
chief step toward the alteration of the 
constitution of the Australian Colonies 
was taken; but it did not signify any 
final settlement. It is true that the 
receipts from the customs were guaranteed 
to the colonies, but they were still collected 
by officials nominated from England. 
Again, the profits from the sale of the 
Crown lands were not entirely at the 
disposal of the Australians, since half 
was applied by the mother country to the 
encouragement of emigration. Finally, 
the nomination of the higher officials 
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individuals ; the financial crisis also, at 
the beginning of the “nineties ’”’ struck 
the colony with great force. But in 
spite of these blows the population has 
growncomparatively rapidly and prosperity 
has increased. The number of inhabi- 
tants, which in 1861 hardly amounted to 
35,000, had reached 147,000 in 1873; on 
January I, 1900, it amounted 
to 512,604 souls. This growth, 
which is due principally to 
large immigration, has been 
much helped by the policy of subsidising 
the immigrants, adopted since 1871. The 
rich gold-fields, of which some twenty- 
five are being worked at the present day, 
attracted large multitudes. The immense 
size of Queensland, stretching through 
eighteen degrees of latitude, and the 
consequent variety of industries—in the 
sparsely-peopled north all the tropical 
products are grown, while in the densely- 
inhabited south the crops of the temperate 
zone are cultivated—led some years ago 
to the idea of its division into two provinces 
with separate governments, but a common 
central administration. The twenty-first 
degree of southern latitude was suggested 
as the boundary line. 

Western Australia was the last of the 
Australian Colonies to receive self-govern- 
ment. The system of transportation was 
in force there until the year 1868. Its 
discontinuance did not alter the relations 
to the mother country. The year 1870 
saw the introduction of a Legislative 
Council composed of members partly 
nominated, partly elected; but it was not 
until October 21, 1890, that the previous 
Crown Colony joined the ranks of the 
other colonies on equal terms. Its Council 
contains twenty-four members, the 
Assembly forty-four, all of whom are 
elected.. The development of Western 
Australia has only recently been more 
rapid, since large gold-fields of great extent 
were discovered in 1887. The population, 
numbering in 1881 barely 


Queensland's 
Material 
Prosperity 





Aine 30,000 souls, has increased, 
OGaceramint almost entirely through im- 


migration, to nearly 200,000. 
The internal development of the Colonies 
was early accompanied by the effort to 
spread the power of Australia beyond 
the limits of the continent. This was 
noticeable as far back as 1869 in the 
opening of the F¥i question; but no real 
oversea expansion took place before 1883. 
Notwithstanding the position of New 
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Guinea in the immediate vicinity of 
Australia, neither the Colonies nor England 
itself had ever shown any inclination to 
acquire territory there. It was only about 
the middle of the ’seventies, when 
rumours of Germany’s intentions on the 
immense island were prevalent, that the 
Australians remembered its proximity. and 
New South Wales suggested off hand the 
incorporation of that part of New Guinea 
which was not subject to Dutch suzerainty. 
England assented, on the stipulation that 
the Australians bore the cost of adminis- 
tration ; that they refused. The question, 
however, was still discussed in Australia, 
and when the Germans really threatened 
to take steps, the Premier of Queensland, 
on his own responsibility, declared that 
he had taken possession of the eastern 
portion of the island in March, 1883. 
England then shrank from placing the 
destiny of so large a territory in the 
hands of the small population of Queens- 
land, although the Australian Colonial 
Conference in December was in favour of 
the acquisition. Meanwhile Germany 
actually took possession of the north of 
..,, the island, and England was 
a obliged to content herself, on 
New Guinea NOVember 6, 1884, with the 
south-east alone. At the pre- 
sent day British New Guinea is governed 
by the Commonwealth as a separate colony. 
A Governor and a Chief Justice have been 
appointed by the Federal Government and 
the island is a dependency of Australia. 
The solution of the question of selt- 
government would certainly not have 
been so quickly reached had not all the con- 
ditions in Austraha at the beginning of the 
‘fifties been suddenly and _ radically 
altered by the discovery of rich gold- 
fields in various districts. Gold had 
already been found during the construc- 
tion of the road over the Blue Mountains 
(1814). The Government had hushed up 
the discovery from fear that it would be 
unable to control the excitement which 
would assuredly be caused by its publica- 
tion. It was only when the opening of the 
Californian mines in 1848 had attracted 
the attention of the world that serious 
attention was paid to the precious metal 
in Australia. An Australian blacksmith, 
Hargreaves, who had spent some years in 
California, carefully examined the moun- 
tains near Bathurst, in February, 1851, and 
on the 12th of that month he found quan- 
tities of alluvial gold in Lewes Pond Creek. 
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This discovery did not remain a secret 
like the former one. The whole continent 
rang with the news, and by May dense 
crowds of colonists were flocking to the 
place. A few weeks later gold was also 
found near Ballarat in Victoria; then in 
October also near Mount Alexander, north 
of Melbourne. A few months later the 
veins of gold at Bendigo to the 


sg south were also discovered. In 
Gold ae id : 
Recs Queensland, gold was not foun 


until 1858, and in Western 
Australia not until 1886-1887. 

The effect of these discoveries upon the 
world was indescribable. In the first 
place the whole population of Australia 
caught the gold fever. Every man who 
could work or move, whether labourer, 
seaman, or clerk, rushed to the gold 
washings. The old settlements were so 
emptied of their inhabitants that Mel- 
bourne for a long time had only one 
policeman available. South Australia pro- 
duced the impression of a country in- 
habited merely by women and children. 
The situation was the same in Tasmania, 
and even in New Zealand. Afterward, 
when the news of the discoveries reached 
America and the Old World, a new wave 
of immigrants flooded the country, and 
the whole overflow of the population 
streamed into the gold-fields. 

Under these circumstances the popula- 
tion of Australia rapidly increased. In 
Victoria, where the influx was the greatest, 
the population had numbered 70,000 souls 
in July, 1851; nine months later that 
number was living on the gold-fields alone, 
and in 1861 the whole population of the 
colony amounted to 541,800 souls. New 
South Wales then reckoned 358,200 inhabi- 
tants; South Australia 126,800; Tasmania 
90,200; Queensland had 34,800, and 
Western Australia 15,600. This rise in 
the figures of the population was encourag- 
ing to the economic development of the 
Colonies, but it put the Government which 
Difficulties ‘”25 suddenly confronted with 
Caused by these occurrences in a very 
the Iaflex Aifficult position. The exodus 
of civil servants from their 
recently created posts was so universal that 
the administration threatened to come to 
a standstill. Salaries were doubled, but 
to no purpose ; the attraction of the gold- 
fields was too potent. The Governor of 
Victoria found himself finally compelled 
to apply to England for a regiment of 
soldiers, who COuld not run away without 
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being liable to a court-martial. The 
Government offices were at the same time 
filled by two hundred pensioned prison> 
warders, brought over from England. 

The Government was soon faced by 
another class of difficulties arising from 
its legal position toward the new branch 
of industry. According to the view of 
the legal advisers of the Government all 
mines of precious metals, whether on 
Crown land or private property, belonged 
tothe Crown. They advised the Governors 
therefore to prohibit gold-mining abso- 
lutely, in order not to disturb the peaceful 
development of the Colonies. Under the 
prevailing conditions this counsel was as 
superfluous as it was foolish, since the 
means at the disposal of the authorities 
were absolutely insufficient to enforce it. 
Sir Charles Fitzroy, the Governor of New 
Seuth Wales, contented himself with 
issuing a proclamation, as soon as the 
first find of gold was publicly announced, 
which permitted gold-mining on Crown 
land only on payment of a fixed pros- 
pecting tax of thirty shillings a month ; 
and on the discovery of rock gold claimed 
for the Government ten per 


Laws to 
iccbel cent. of the proceeds of work- 
Goid © ing the quartz. This order 


naturally met with little re- 
sponse from the gold-diggers, however 
much in other respects it was calculated 
to aid the development of the colony by 
increasing the public resources. It is true 
that they agreed to it in New South 
Wales, where the political situation had 
not been so violently disturbed, but not 
so in Victoria, where the Governor had 
also adopted the enactment of Sydney. 
For one thmg, the Government was not 
so firmly established there as in the 
mother colony; and Victoria had also 
received a very high percentage of the 
roughest and most lawless people as new 
members of the population. Not every 
one of them was so fortunate as to find 
gold; they could not pay the high fee, 
and began to agitate, first, against the 
amount of the impost; secondly, against 
the institution itself. The ill-feeling was 
soon universal, not only in the gold-fields, 
but also in the old settlements and towns. | 

The prevalent idea was that the applica- 
tion of the large sums derived from the 
licences and imposts merely to the pay- 
ment of the costs of the administration 
did not meet the interests of the popula- 
tion, and that the system should be 
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changed. A reduction of the tax did not 
satisfy anybody; on the contrary, dis- 
turbances in the camps became more and 
more f.equent. A murder had been com- 
mitted in October, 1854, in Eureka Camp 
near Ballarat. The feeble police force 
made some blunders in following up the 
case, and consequently disturbances broke 
out among the gold-diggers, 
eee which were soon aimed at 
Gold-fields tue hated prospecting licence ; 

and, finally, when the Governor 
had sent all the troops at his disposal into 
the riotous district, a regular battle was 
fought on December 3 between thirty 
gold-diggers and a body of soldiers. Out 
of the 120 rioters who were captured, the 
ringleaders were sent to Melbourne to be 
tried, but there was no court to be found 
which, in spite of the overwhelming 
evidence of guilt, would pronounce a 
verdict against them. 

The tax question was settled only in 
1855. <A gold-digger’s licence, costing {1 
for the year, was substituted for the 
monthly prospecting tax, which was 
abolished. In order to cover the loss of 
revenue to the colonial exchequer, an 
export duty of half a crown on every 
ounce of gold was imposed. This wise 
measure laid the imposts primarily on the 
successful gold-digger, a policy which 
secured a good reception for the law and 
satisfied all parties. Before the end of 
the year the Governor of Victoria was able 
to report to London that quiet prevailed 
in every camp. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail 
the respective histories of each colony, 
because each has followed, in the main, 
along the same lines of political and 
economic development. The . 


Disturbances 


turning- 
point with all was the discovery of gold, 
which caused a rush of population from 
Great Britain that entirely shifted the 
political centre of gravity. 

The first use which every state made 
of its new powers was in the 


Votes direction cf democratising polit- 
for : ‘ : ‘ , 

ical institutions. The franchise 
Women 


was gradually reduced until 
all disabilities from poverty were re- 
moved ; and, since 1900, universal adult 
suffrage, without distinction of sex, has been 
established in every state except Victoria. 
Every colony also has had its conflicts 
between the elective Assembly and the 
nominated Cqgnncil, which have resulted 
either in a lessening of the money qualifica- 
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tion of the councillor, or, as in Victoria 
and South Australia, in the replacement 
of the nominee by the elective system. » 

It has been found by experience that 
those Upper Chambers which rest upon an 
elective basis are more powerful than 
those whose members are nominated. 
Thus, the Legislative Council of Victoria 
has always been able to assert its will in 
opposition to the Assembly; while the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales, 
like the House of Lords, having always 
the fear of ‘‘swamping’”’ before its eyes, 
has always yielded to the ascertained wish 
of the majority of electors. Disputes 
between the two Houses have generally 
arisen over money Bills, the Assembly 
claiming that the Upper House has only 
the powers of the House of Lords with 
regard to these—that is to say, that it 
may reject but not amend them, the 
Council insisting that it has every power 
of a legislative chamber, of which it has 
not been expressly deprived by the 
Constitution Act. Usage has confirmed 
the claim of the Assembly in this respect 
until it has become a part of the unwritten 
The Upoer constitution. The constitution 
Houses oq Of Victoria expressly prohibits 

ouses and . 
Fi the Council from amending 

inance : : (s 

a money Bill. This led to 
the two gravest political disputes in 
Australian history. 

In 1863, the McCulloch Ministry im- 
posed protective duties. The measure 
was rejected by the Upper House. The 
Customs Duties Bill was then tacked to 
the Appropriation Bill. The Council 
refused to be tricked in this way, and 
rejected the Appropriation Bill. An appeal 
to the electors returned a large majority 
in favour of the new duties. Meantime, 
in the absence of an Appropriation Bill, 
public servants could not be paid their 
salaries, and all creditors of the Crown 
had to wait for their money. The ingeni- 
ous device was then resorted to of drawing 
money from a bank to pay the State 
creditors and immediately confessing judg- 
ment when the bank sued for its recovery. 

The order of the Supreme Court thus 
became a warrant to repay the money to 


the bank, by whom it was immediately 


lent again to the Government and the 
same process repeated. In order to pre- 
vent Parliamentary proceedings from being 
reduced to a farce, the Council, after a 
conference, yielded. But a similar diffi- 
culty arose again in 1873, when, Sir 
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AUSTRALIAN BANK CRISIS OF 189 


Graham Berry being Premier, the Council 
rejected a Bill for the payment of Members. 
This was again tacked to the Appropria- 
tion Bill, which was again rejected by the 
Council. The Government on this occasion 
simply deferred the payment of its debts 
und dismissed most of the public servants. 

The situation thus created was so im- 
possible that the two Houses soon agreed 
to terms. The Appropriation Bill was passed 
without the sums for the payment of 
Members, and the dispute was referred to 
the Secretary of State in London. Sir 
Graham Berry and Professor Charles 
Pearson, a member of his Cabinet, person- 
ally preferred a request to the British 
Government to provide a means of escape 
from constitutional deadlocks. The Sec- 
retary of State, however, refused to inter- 
fere, and thus finally estab- 


Se 1 iS 0 
Cen caeec lished the principle that the 
Deadlocks Colonies are absolute masters 


in their own household. In 
1880 the Council passed the Bill for pay- 
ment of Members. 

Simultaneously with the agitation for 
8reater political powers, and for the same 
rcason—namely, the influx of population— 
the eternal land question entered upon 
a new phase in all the colonies. Not all 
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of the many thousands of immigrants 
could be employed in gold-mining, and 
many of the diggers were unsuccessful. 
Few matters caused the authorities of 
those days more anxiety than the task of 
finding employment for the 
new settlers. The private 
companies which, both in 
Victoria and New South 
Wales, had undertaken the construction of 
railways proved in every case unable to 
complete their task. The Governments of 
the two colonies took over the undertak- 
ings. But every extension of the railways 
into more fertile districts increased the 
demand for land and strengthened the 
antagonism between the small settler, who 
required a freehold, and the pastoral lessee. 
The interests of the two classes were at that 
time irreconcilable ; but obviously it was 
to the interest of the country to encourage 
the small settler, even at the expense 
of the squatter. Unfortunately, heated 
passions were aroused, and the leaders of 
neither side foresaw that the difficulties 
would solve themselves by the mere 
increase of population. Consequently, a 
measure was passed in 1861 by Sir John 
Robertson which showed too plainly an 
animus against the squatters. 


Employment 
Difficulties for 
New Settlers 
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The result was a class warfare which 
distracted New South Wales for more than 
twenty years. The principle of the mea- 
sure—which was copied, with modifica- 
tions, by every other colony—was the per- 
mission to any man of full age to enter 
upon and mark out—or, as it was called, 
‘select ’—an area ultimately fixed at 640 
A Law that 2°'e5 of Crown lands, whether 
E 4 these were vacant or in the 

acourage : : d 
Blackmail Occupation of a squatter, and, 
by residence and the payment 
of {1 per acre, by annual instalments of one 
shilling, to become its owner. While this 
measure was a measure of justice when 
the agricultural districts near the coast 
were occupied as sheep-runs, it worked 
great hardship in the more remote dis- 
tricts, which at that time, in the absence 
of means of transport, were unsuitable 
to agriculture. A class of blackmailers 
grew up, who travelled the country 
‘selecting ’’ a few picked spots of a run— 
¢.g., the paddocks containing water— 
picking out the eyes like a cockatoo, as 
it was called—whose only object was 
to be bought out by the squatter. The 
squatters, in self-defence, were forced to 
purchase all the strategic portions of their 
run, and by thus “ peacocking”’ it they 
prevented settlement. 

Another device of self-protection was 
the employment of “‘ friendly ”’ selectors, 
who would be supplied by the squatter 
with funds to make the necessary “ im- 
provements,” and at the end of his term 
of residence would sell to the station. 
Selections of this sort were called “‘ Dum- 
mies,’ and such a proceeding was made a 

asdemeanour. Yet, so powerless are laws 
when they make offences of what the 
community regard as legitimate methods 
of self-defence, that though “ dummying ”’ 
has been notoriously practised on almost 
every large station in New South Wales, 
only one person has been convicted of the 
offence, and he by his own confession. The 
R difficulties of the situation were 
eowrren’® increasett by the selector bein 
of Land = ereasee bY, : 8 
Difficulties @/lowed to bring action for tres- 
pass in respect of his holding 
before it was fenced. The selector alleged 
that the squatter drove his sheep om to his 
holding ; the squatter, in his turn, said that 
they were driven there by the selector, who 
wanted to make out of a lawsuit the money 
which he would never get out of his land. 

By 1884 ‘fie situation had become 

intolerable. The climatic conditions and 
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the potentialities of the different portions 
of the colony had become better known, | 
and the railways had been driven far 
into the interior. It was seen that while 
640 acres were an excessive holding in the 
rich agricultural districts of the seaboard, 
they were wholly insufficient to provide 
a living in the pastoral districts. The 
colony was consequently divided into 
three districts—eastern, central, and 
western—which were placed under the 
charge of local boards, and a _ special 
tribunal was appointed to settle disputes. 
The pastoralists in the eastern and central 
divisions were given a fifteen-years tenure 
of half their runs, while the other half was 
thrown open to selection. New tenures 
were introduced in the form of long 
leaseholds, under varying conditions, and 
conditional purchases of the freehold were 
forbidden in the western district. This 
measure was amended in 1895 and 1807, 
when the old feud between selector and 
squatter may be said to have died out. 

The wool industry is still the mainstay 
of Australia, but pastoralists have learnt 
the value of agriculture, and experience 
has proved that even the un- 


shear likely lands of the western 
Large Land |. | ~ 

: district can be made to grow 
Holdings ; 


wheat profitably. The demand 
for land, however, in the richer districts of 
each colony, which were naturally the first 
to be held in freehold by the early settlers, 
ig still beyond the supply, and every 
Government has had to consider measures 
for breaking up the excessive estates held 
by private owners whose wealth makes 
them indifferent to using them most profit- 
ably. 

The other states avoided the principal 
evils of the New South Wales Land Act by 
throwing open only specified areas for 
free selection, or providing that only 
surveyed lands should be open to this 
form of acquisition. No other state, 
however, has the same variéty or extent 
of good lands as New South Wales. 

The fiscal question divided parties in 
all the Australian states within a few years 
of the grant of responsible government. 
The cause was again the number of new’ 
immigrants and the necessity of finding 
employment for men who were tired of 
gold-digging. | Professor Rabbeno has 
observed that the movement towards 
Protection is synchronous with the absorp- 
tion of the more fertile public lands by 
private owners. This was certainly the 
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THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR tt idan oe sg minal mcar teen 
The most memorable of Australia's industrial crises was the Labour and Shipping Strike a elbour 90. 
Fle illustrations represent : 1. Troopers escorts non-union mee aie Sar rt ope tape ore oe Sicaeer ying 
© stop men from going to Gas Company's office foremployment. 4. Nounte 

Station from the countty to preserve Order. 4. Mass meeting of strikers in Flinders Park, Melbourne, on August 31. 
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case in Victoria, where the good agricul- 
tural land is comparatively a small area, 
the freehold of which had passed into the 
hands of a few very wealthy men. At first 
employment was found on public works, 

which were constructed out of 


Beginning ~~ Government loans and the pro- 
of Protective Acolithecaloat sublic land 
Policy ceeds of the sale of public lands. 


Victoria entered the London 
money market first and sold her lands 
earlier than the other colonies. She was 
thus the first to be compelled to adopt a 
protective policy. New South Wales lived 
longer on Joan money and sold more acres 
of land. She had also a low tariff, which 
was only incidentally protective. 

The relative progress of the two states 
was for a long time the classic example 
used by Free Traders and Protectionists 
alike, although they did not quote the same 
figures, to prove the superiority of a Free 
Trade policy. Now, however, that since 
1900 New South Wales has come under the 
protective tariff cf the Commonwealth, her 
progress has been so much more rapid 
that it is evident that her apparent superi- 
ority over Victoria in the early days was 
due to natural causes, and not to her 
fiscal policy. The controversy has ceased 
to ke a live issue in Australia since the 
Commonwealth definitely adopted a pro- 
tective tariff, which has been approved by 
the people in two General Elections, and 





has, on the public admission of Free 
Traders, “‘ come to stay.’’ One result has 
been to stimulate immigration by the 
establishment of new industries. Every 
year sees the establishment of branches. 
of European or foreign factories to supply 
the goods which, previous to the tariff, 
were Imported. 

All State aid to religion was withdrawn 
in New South Wales immediately upon 
responsible government. In the other 
colonies it never existed. In every colony 
education is compulsory. Religious teach- 
ing is given in New South Wales upon the 
Irish national system. In Victoria it does 
not form part of the curriculum. A right 
of entry is given to the clergy of any 
denomination during school hours to give 
religious instruction to the pupils of his 
persuasion; but this is rarely availed of 
except by the Church of England. Second- 
ary and technical schools exist in all the 
capitals and in some of the large towns. 
The State gives bursaries, which take a 
child from the State school, 


Conditions through the intermediate, to 
of State ; 

; the university. The system of 
Education 


teaching, and the curriculum of 
the State schools, is antiquated, and could 
be much improved. From motives of eco- 
nomy, the pupil teacher system is encour- 
aged, and its evils are apparent. The 
Roman Catholics have established separate 


King, Sydney 


A RED-LETTER DAY FOR THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 
Federal Procession @ February 1, 1901, passing Sydney Post Office, where an illuminated map of Australia was exhibited. 
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schoois, and their alleged desire to 
get State assistance, either directly or 
by the system of payment by results, 
has led to strong sectarian divisions, 
which have always to be reckoned with 
in an election, though they are not much 
spoken of. 

From 1877 to 1890 large sums were 
spent by all the states in assisting im- 
migration. Employment was found for 
the newcomers on 
railways and other 
public works, which 
were constructed 
out of moneys bor- 
rowed in London. 
The period was one 
of immense pros- 
perity, and large 
sums of English 
money were inves- 
ted, on deposit at 
call, or for short 
periods, with the 
Colonial banks, at 
rates of interest 
from 5 per cent. to 
7 per cent., which 
were lent again by 
the banks on mort- 


gage for fixed 
terms to squatters 
who required 
money for  im- 


provements or for 
the purchase of 
their runs for pro- 
tection against 
selectors. So long 
as loan moneys 
were plentiful, there was no danger in 
this process; but when borrowing was 
reduced and there came a cycle of 
bad seasons, the banking resources of 
the colony were unequal to the strain, 
and a crisis occurred in 1892, from the 
effects of which Australia is only now 
recovering. 

Simultaneously with this shock to the 
credit of Australia, a portent appeared in 
the political horizon which was at first 
sight no less terrifying to foreign capi- 
talists. Australia had always been demo- 
cratic—she had introduced the ballot, 
triennial Parliaments, and Universal 
Suffrage—but it was not till 1892 
that a distinctive ‘‘ Labour Party” ap- 
peared in the New South Wales Parlia- 
ment. This political organisation -was 





SIR HENRY PARKES 


Formerly Premier of New South Wales and the father ot 
Australian Federation, which was consummated Jan. 1, 1901. 


the outcome of an unsuccessful strike, 
which, beginning with the refusal of a 
shipowner to reinstate an officer, spread. 
sympathetically throughout the ranks of 
organised labour. 

It was met and defeated by an equally 
extensive organisation of employers. 
Beaten, defeated in the strike, the labourers 
sought their revenge in politics. It 
must, however, be admitted, looking back 
over a_ period 
of sixteen years, 
that the work of 
the party has been 
inadequate, by 
comparison with 
the excessive hopes 
of its members and 
the undignified 
alarm of its oppo- 
nents. The Labour 
Party, indeed, was 
never a party of 
revolution, and is, 
indeed, opposed at 
the elections by the 
Socialists. Its in- 
fluence certainly 
quickened the pas- 
sage of a measure 
establishing old age 
pensions of ten 
shillings a week to 
every person over 
sixty-five (1899); 
and Women’s Suf- 
frage (1901) also 
owes much to its 
support. But for 
the most part it 
has advocated measures which found place 
in the programme of one or other of the 
established parties. 

The chief merit of the Labour Party lies 
not so much in what it has accomplished 
as in the spirit of greater earnestness and 
sincerity which it has introduced in 
Australian politics. Among the measures 
which owe much to its support is the 
Industrial Arbitration Act (1901), which 
provides a tribunal which is empowered to 
deal with all matters affecting the condi- 
tion of any industry, whenever a dispute 
arises between employer and employed. 
This court can declare a minimum wage, 
and, under. certain circumstances, direct 
that preference be given to unionists ; an 
order affecting the particular dispute may 
be made a common rule cf the whole trade, 
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MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, WHERE THE FIRST FEDERAL PARLIAMENT MET, ON MAY 9, 1901 
It was first intended to hold the ceremony in the Melbourne Parliament building, but owing to space and other 


reasons the Exhibition Buildings were finally selected. The landin 


of the Heir Apparent on the soil of federated 


Australia was the occasion of a memorable outburst of united welcome from the six colonies, all petty colonial 
jealousies being forgotten. Receptions at Parliament House and the opening of the first Federal Parliament followed. 


in order to prevent any employer obtaining 
an advantage by methods which the court 
may have declared unfair. This measure, 
which depends largely for its success upon 
sympathetic administration, has, since 
1904, been administered by a ministry of 
professed enemies—who have 


Arbitration 
: not, however, ventured to repeal 
in Labour ; A 

: or amend it—and it has been 
Disputes 


clipped of much of its usefulness 
by the judicial decisions of a court, some 
members of which have not hesitated to 
forget their judicial position and denounce 
its principles and methods. The Act has, 
however, been thoroughly successful in 
putting down sweating, and, even in its 
crippled condition, has prevented strikes. 
By one of its clauses, to strike or lock out 
before invoking the jurisdiction of a court 
is made a misdemeanour. It has not been 
found in New South Wales that the work- 
men refuse to obey the order of the court. 
In 1885, at the request of all the colonies 
but New South Wales, the Imperial 
Parliament passed an Act establishing a 
Federal Council consisting of delegates 
from the several colonies who were em- 
powered to legislate on certain matters of 
common interest, and also had a limited 
authority in respect of internal affairs. 
This council, which met annually, 
never fulfilled*the hopes of its founders, 
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among whom Mr. James Service (Victoria) 
and Sir Samuel Griffith (Queensland) 
were the chief. New South Wales. under 
the guidance of its great statesman, Sir 
Henry Parkes, refused to join the move- 
ment, on the ground that the powerlessness 
of the council to enforce its decrees would 
have one of two results—either only 
trival matters would be brought before it, 
or it would come into conflict with the 
states. In either case the council would 
excite prejudice against the more complete 
union which was always before Sir Henry’s 
eyes. In 1891 Sir H. Parkes, in the face 
of great obstacles caused by the anta- 
gonism of the Victorian Ministers, who 
resented his holding aloof from the Federal 
Council, assembled the representatives of 
all the colonies, including New Zealand. 
to Sydney, and obtained their agreement 
to present proposals for federation to their 
several Parliaments. The main principles 
of the proposed union were 


peenes discussed by the assembled 

of Federal ane ; 

M Ministers in open debate, and 
ovement 


upon the resolutions so arrived 
at a measure was drafted by Sir Samuel 
Griffith and Mr. A. Ingles Clark (Tasmania) 
which has remained the substance of the 
present constitution. Various untoward 
circumstances prevented this measure 
being discussed in the New South Wales 


THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIA 


Parliament, and the other colonies waited 
upon New South Wales. Sir H. Parkes 
‘went out of office, and the Ministries which 
followed were opposed to union. But 
the popular imterest in the movement 
had been kept alive through the unflagging 
exertions of Str Edmund Barton, and Sir 
Henry Farkes announced his intention 
(1894) of moving in the matter in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Reid, the leader of the Pro- 
vincialists, was then in office. He cleverly 
anticipated Sir Henry’s attack by adopting 
a suggestion which had been made by 
Sir John Quick that a constituent conven- 
tion should be elected to frame a draft 
constitution. Sir Henry Parkes was not 
clected to the Parliament of 1895, and 
Mr. Reid was in no hurry to hasten the 
federal movement. 

The Convention, which consisted of ten 
representatives elected from 
each state, met in Adelaide in 
April, 1897, and was adjourned 
to Sydney, and again to Mel- 
bourne, where its labours were finally com- 
pleted in May, 1898. The measure, thus 
passed, had to be adopted by a plebiscite 
in every state. The Provincialist Parlia- 


Convention 
in Favour of 
Federation 


ment of New South Wales endeavoured to 
secure its rejection by requiring that if 
there were not 80,000 affirmative votes, the 
measure should be considered lost. As the 
total number of anticipated 


Federation 

. voters was between 170,000 to 
emassd 200,000, it was thought that this 
Secured ? ) as thoug at this 


device—which was a flagrant 
breach of the agreement made by New 
South Wales and the other states that the 
question should be decided by a majority— 
would finally stifle the movement towards 
union. However. in spite of the bitter. 
opposition of Mr. Reid and the Free Trade 
party, a majority of votes were cast for 
the Bill, though the number was 5,000 short 
of the required minimum. Some trifling 
alterations were then made in the texr 
of the draft Bill, and in 1899 it was again 
submitted to the popular vote. On this 
occasion the majority exceeded the statu- 
tory minimum, and New South Wales 
fell into line with the other states, to the 
deep resentment of the provincial Free 
Traders. The Commonwealth thus formed 
was proclaimed on January 1, Ig00, anc 
the history of the several states has from 
that date merely a local interest. 





King, Sydney 
BIRTH OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH: THE SWEARING-IN CEREMONY 


Standing beside what are now priceless memorials to the Australian people, the table and the inkstand used by Queen 
Victoria when she signed the Commonwealth Act, Lord Hopetoun, the first Governor-General of the Commonwealth, 
Swore: ‘I, Johm Adrian Louis, Earl of Hopetoun, do swear I will well and truly serve our Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria in the office of Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia, and that I will do right to all manner of 
people after the laws and usages of this Commonwealth without fear or favour, affection, or regard. So help me God. 
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OWN 


TIME: 


BY THE HON. BERNHARD R. WISE 


No only is the island continent of 

Australia equal in size, and as varied 
in climate, as Europe without Siberia, or 
as the United States without Alaska, 
but the wide distances are already de- 
veloping different types in the several 
states. Nevertheless, beneath this diver- 
sity there is an underlying unity. 

In no country in the world 1s there less 
admixture of races. Australia is com- 
pletely British. Of the total population 
taken at the census of 190I—3,782,443— 
only 148,801 were born outside the 
British Empire; 2,933,274 were born 
within the Commonwealth. Contrast this 
with Canada and her million Frenchmen, 
or with South Africa, where the English are 
outnumbered by the Dutch. This homo- 
geneity of race, together with its geo- 
graphical situation, give Australia its 
great importance as a unit of the empire. 
By its position it commands 
the trade route between 
America and Asia, and is the 
frontier of the empire on its 
most vulnerableside—the Far East—where, 
under its improved military system, it could 
Jand a fully-equipped military unit within 
thirty days of the outbreak of disturbance. 

Australia’s place in the line of the 
empure’s defence must depend, inevitably, 
upon the temper of her people. The first 
or second or third generation of native- 
born Australians may be, as they are now, 
British in every instinct; but account 
must always be taken, in considering the 
luture, of the disintegrating influences of 
time and distance. As Australians out- 
grow the somewhat depressing idea of 
dependency they are taking to the newer 
and more stimulating idea of Nationalism. 

In this mood, and having this ideal, 
they aim first, as being their immediate 
duty, to develop Australia. They would 
have an Australian navy. Already— 
thanks to the exertions of the Labour 


Dominant 
British 
Element 


Party—-they are forming a citizen army, 
based on universal service. They frame 
their tariffs solely in order to develop 
Australian industries, to maintain the 
Australian market for Australian work- 
men. The Australian holds that in thus 
strengthening Australia he helps the 
empire. 

It is often said that Australia neglects 
her responsibilities by discouraging the 
growth of population. It is true that 
an occasional and irresponsible working- 
Srcsticet class speaker may, at times, 
Nationa) © xHort his fellows to “ keep the 
Tdecis good thing for themselves ” ; 
but it is not true that there is 
any general tendency among Australians 
either to check population or to discourage 
immieration. Critics should remember the 
immensity of the continent, and that its 
physical characteristics have prevented 
the spread of scttlement. There were 
three stages of settlement in Australia 
first, of the fertile lands between the 
mountains and the sea; _ secondly, of 
the uplands; thirdly, of the great plains 
beyond. Each new stage was rendered 
possible only by a long experience. The 
western plains, on which the best wheat 
now grows, were thought for many years 
to be unsuitable for settlement; and 
two generations elapsed before it was 
discovered that salt-bush was food for 
sheep. Even now the immense distance 
of the interior from the seaboard practt- 
cally blocks it from settlers, so that the 
full capacity of Australia will never be 
known until the Commonwealth com- 
pletes two transcontinental railways— 
from east to west, and from north to south. 

Accordingly, if we would estimate 
Australia in respect of increase of popula- 
tion we should bear in mind the slow and 
gradual shifting of agriculture from the 
coast towards the west. More than half, 
or 56 per cent., of Australia is still empty 
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and in the larger states, such as South 
Australia and West Australia, the pro- 
portion of permanent to temporary occu- 
pation is very small. Taking Australia 
as a whole, the average population to the 
square mile is only 1°27. Victoria, being 
the smallest, is the most densely populated 
state; but she had in 1901 only a popu- 
lation of 13°67 to the square 
mile. The charge against 
Population Australia of her unduly small 
birth-rate is not yet proved. 
Not that the rate has fallen off in 
comparison with the years from 1850- 
1880; but even in 1905 it was at the rate 
of 24°43 per thousand, which does not 
compare unfavourably with other countries 
of a similar standard of civilisation. 
Probably the apparent decline is due to 
the earlier rates being abnormal, owing 
to the rapid influx of young emigrants. 

Until -1887 all the colonies assisted 
immigrants. The large influx of new- 
comers, and the construction of public 
works out of loan money, led to great 
speculations in Jand, with English money 
deposited at call. In consequence, first 
the building societies (1889-1891), and 
secondly the banks, with few exceptions, 
stopped payment. Public works were 
stopped and private expenditure cur- 
tailed. The distress led to labour troubles, 
which were no sooner ended than Aus- 
tralia entered upon the worst and most 
protracted drought ever known. In 1900, 
for the first time since the bank failures, 
there was an excess of arrivals over 
departures, and with the return of good 
seasons efforts are being made by all the 
states to encourage settlement and im- 
nigration. 

And, indeed, there is no country which 
holds out better prospects to the immi- 
grant. The climate is as various as that 
of Europe, but it has no extremes ‘of heat 
or cold. It ranges for the most part from 
sub-tropical to temperate ; from the land 
of the mango and grenadilla 
in the far north, through the 
sugar-cane regions on the 
eastern coast, to the potato 
fields of Victoria, and the snow of the 
Australian Alps. There is no industry 
connected with the land in older countries 
which cannot be carried on profitably in 
Australia. Whatever an immigrant has 
done in other lands he may do in some 
part of Austraha. Nos need he be 
frightened by the bogey of drought. 
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Experience is teaching that drought can 
be fought by the storage of water and 
ensilage. The destructiveness of drought 
in the past has been mainly due to over- 
stocking and the recklessness engendered 
by good seasons. Further, drought chiefly 
affects the interior and the coastal regions. 

It is true that the population of Aus- 
tralia is too much concentrated in the 
capital cities. Of the 3,782,943 people 
numbered in the Igor census, 1,482,304 
lived in the capitals. The causes of this 
abnormal concentration are, first, the 
centralised administration of the several 
states, which grew out of a military 
command, and not, as in the United 
States, out of a town-meeting ; secondly, 
the economic condition of the country. 
The primary industries are still the 
principal industries of all the states, 
and their products are exported. The 
sea-borne trade of Australia is out of all 
proportion to the average of other 
countries, so that it is inevitable that the 
population should crowd into the cities 
when the bulk of the people live by 
exports and imports. As manufacturing 
competes with the extractive 
industries, the proportion be- 
tween town and country popu- 
lation will become more 
reasonable. Jt must also be remembered 
that it was the policy of every State 
Government to draw all trade to the 
capital city. 

It has been aptly remarked that, 
‘ strictly speaking, Australian states never 
resembled distinct states. Trade, geo- 
graphy, England, and ‘ the crimson thread 
of kinship ’ made them one from the first.” 
Obviously, too, the barriers of inter- 
colonial trade, of six distinct tariffs, and 
the need for defence against foreign. 
aggression, were strong motive towards 
union. But they were not sufficiently 
powerful to overcome state jealousies. 
It was left to Sir Henry Parkes, by the 
battle cry, “‘ Australia for the Australians,’ 
finally to rouse the people to a sense of 
their responsibilities. This cry, like Sir 
Edmond Barton’s ‘“ A continent for a. 
nation, and a nation for a continent,” was 
idealistic without being visionary, and in 
inculcating respect for a larger self, made 
men think more kindly of their past lives 
and of the great future which lay before 
them. The provincialists showed that 
they felt instinctively that they. were 
fighting the new spirit of nationalism 


Australian 
Industrial 
Conditions 
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by the title of Colonists’ Defence League, 
which they gave their organisation. 
Colonial dependency was, indeed, dying 
in the last ditch, and a new idea of 
empire, almost unnoticed at the time, was 
springing into life. 

The opposition was naturally greatest 
in New South Wales, as being the oldest 
colony, and was increased by the attitude 
of the Free Trade Party, who, placing 
their fiscal dogma before all else, refused 
to join the union except on the impossible 
terms that the smaller colonies—which, 
unlike New South Wales, had long used 
up their revenue from waste lands— 
should abolish their tariff. In the mean- 
time a convention of ten delegates from 
each state had prepared a Constitution 
for submission to a referendum. The 
Bill was approved by a majority in every 
state after the difficulties, already de- 
scribed, which it met in New South 
Wales. But at the elections for the 
following year, New South Wales returned 
only three Federalists out of sixteen 
members, and had henceforward, under 
the influence of its Press and politicians, 
maintained a consistently anti- 


a ieee federal attitude. This inter- 
state jealousy, which is un- 


acai fortunately felt more or less in 


other states, though nowhere to the same 
degree as in New South Wales, determined 
the form of the Constitution. In the choice 
between the American and the Canadian 
forms, the American was_ necessarily 
adopted to meet the susceptibilities of 
the: different states. Consequently, the 
Commonwealth has only those powers 
which are expressly conferred upon it by 
the Constitution, while all the reserve 
powers remain with the states. 

This leads to curious conflicts. The 
Commonwealth is empowered to deal 
with immigration ; but it cannct take a 
step to settle immigrants on the lands, 
because these are under the sole control 
of the states. The Commonwealth also 
deals with such matters of general interest 
as: (1z) laws relating to customs and 
excise; (2) trade and commerce; 
(3) banking; (4) quarantine; (5) in- 
dustrial disputes extending beyond the 
limits of one state; (6) navigation and 
shipping, and other subjects of legisla- 
tion, making forty-nine in all. A High 
Court has been established, consisting of 
five judges, to serve as a much-needed 
Court of Appeal from the State Courts, 
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and to interpret and protect the Con- 
stitution. Any law passed by a State 
Parliament, in conflict with a federal 
law or with a constitution, is to that 
extent void; but in other respects the 
states retain full power of legislation. 
The Federal Parliament has two Houses. 
The franchise in each state for either 
House is that for the Lower 
House of the state. The Federal 
Senate is elected by the state 
voting as one constituency ; 
is small, sexennial, and has six members 
from each state. The Federal House of 
Representatives is triennial, is twice the 
size of the Senate, and contains repre- 
sentatives from each state proportionately 
to its population. The original ten or 
twelve topics of common interest are 
expanded into forty-nine, and include 
relations with Pacific islands, laws as to 
special races—if not aborigines of federat- 
ing states—and laws to prevent strikes. 
Inter-state duties and preferences are 
abrogated. Provision is made for accept- 
ing and governing surrendered and ac- 
quired territory, and for carving new 
States out of old states with the consent 
of the latter. Appeal to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council is main- 
tained, but modified. 

The financial clauses of the Constitution 
are the least satisfactory, and are, for the 
moment, causing great friction. The 
problem before the framers of the Con- 
stitution was to ensure inter-state free 
trade—which involved a common tariff 
under the control of the Commonwealth— 
with the financial requirements of each 
State. 

It was evident that the customs receipts 
from a federal tariff would amount to 
much more than the federal expenditure. 
At the same time, each state would find 
itself deprived of the customs duties, 
which formed a large, but unequal pro- 
portion of their revenues. The logical 

solution would have been for 


Composition 
of Federal 
Parliament 


prs ween the Commonwealth to take over 
Deere sufficient of the State debts, 


that the interest on these should 
absorb the surplus. But the provincialists 
feared that such a power would give the 
Commonwealth a handle to check future 
borrowing by the states, and the Constitu- 
tion finally empowered the Commonwealth 
only to take over the debts of the states 
incurred previously to 1900. The Common- 
wealth Government has offered to propose 
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an amendment to the Constitution which 
would enable the states to be relieved 
of the debts incurred subsequently to 1900 ; 
but this proposal to “rob” them of their 

“ debts’ has been indignantly rejected. 
Deprived of this method of disposing ot 
the federal surplus, and compelled to 
satisfy the demands of provincialists, that 
the states should have some 


ede : security that, they would 
eT receive their portions, the 


framers of the Constitution, at 
the suggestion of the late Sir Edward 
Braddon, adopted a clause providing that 
the Commonwealth should return to each 
state at least three-quarters of the receipts 
from customs and excise duties. The 
operation of this clause was limited to ten 
years. The Commonwealth, in fact, has 
always returned to the states more than 
the legal three-quarters ; and the provin- 
cialisis, who at first denounced this clause 
as ‘‘ The Braddon Blot,” are now demand- 
ing that it should be continued for another 
twenty years. The clause, however, is 
calculated in the future to hamper any 
Federal Government, so that this proposal 
is not likely to be accepted. The Common- 
wealth in its turn has renewed its offer to 
take over the State debts. Matters at 
present are ina deadlock ; but under the 
Constitution the Commonwealth — has 
power to levy taxes and deal with the 
customs surplus as it pleases. 

At present the revenue of the Common- 
wealth is derived entirely from customs 
and excise; but if no arrangement can 
be come to with the states, it will be 
necessary to impose some form of federal, 
direct taxation in order to fulfil ministerial 
promises to grant Old Age Pensions. 

The expenditure of the. Commonwealth 
is mainly in respect of the services which 
have been taken over by the Common- 
wealth from the states—e.g., the post 
office and telegraphs, defence and, in the 
immediate future, quarantine. This is 
called in Federal Budgets 
“ transferred expenditure.” 
The: “other expenditure ’’— 
as .it is called—is the expendi- 
ture by the Commonwealth for purely 
Commonwealth purposes—e. g., the cost 
of Parliament. 

It is obvious that, being ‘relieved of 
such large items of expenditure as defence, 
postal services, the collection of customs 
and excise, and at the safne time entitled 
to receive back from the Commonwealth 
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not jess than three-fourths of the proceeds: 


of customs and excise, the states have 
been, since 1900, in a position to effect 
great economies. New South Wales, for 
instance, receives as its share of the 
Commonwealth surplus nearly a million 
a year, and has also been relieved of 
annual expenditure amounting to £750,000. 
The last three years also have been years 
of abounding prosperity, yet the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales during, this 
period has increased the public indebted- 
ness, while at the same time following 
the vicious practice of treating the pro- 
ceeds of land sales—which amount to 
£900,000 per annum—as revenue instead 
of regarding them as a capital fund for 
public works. No other colony has been 
so extravagant as New South Wales, 
though none, except Queensland, has 
utilised to the full the opportunities for 
economy which federation has afforded. 
The friction between the states and 
the Commonwealth need cause no alarm 
as to the future. Every federation has 
experienced the same difficulty, and 
Provincialism dies of its own pettiness. 
In Sydney, for instance, the 


nal Ministry of the day—1907— 
pcs has threatened to change the 


site of the observatory, and thus 
destroy the value of seventy years’ 
astronomical observations, rather than 
allow it to pass to the Commonwealth 
under the clause of.the Constitution which 
empowers them to take over the Astro- 
nomical and Meteorological departments 
of the State. The internal opposition to 
other federations has: been far more 
formidable. There was the same dis- 
content in the early days of the United 
States, which found expression in the now 
half- forgotten rising known to history as 
the ‘“ Whisky Rebellion” ; and contem- 
porary observers have related of Canada 
that during the first ten years of the 
Dominion not 30 per cent. of Canadians 
would have voted for its continuance 
had any opportunity been offered to them 
of expressing an opinion. 

It was the same in the case of the Scot- 
tish union with. Great Britain, which Lock- 
hart, a contemporary, declared to. be .“a 
base betrayal and mean giving up of the 
sovereignty, independence, liberty, laws, 
interest and honour of Scotland,” and with 
regard to which he was as thoroughly con- 
vinced as any New South Wales Provin- 
cialist that ‘if Scotland had only stood out, 
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she would have made her own terms,”’ so 
satisfied was he that England would not 
have lost ‘“‘a good thing.” ‘Had the 
Scots,” he says, “stood their ground, “ I 
have good reason to affirm that the Eng- 
lish would have allowed a much greater 
number of representatives. The English 
saw too plainly the advantage that would 
accrue to England by a union 


sapieed of the two kingdoms upon his 
epeats 
Itself scheme, and would never have 


stuck at any terms to obtain it.” 

It is not at present easy to forecast the 
political future of Australia. Much 
depends upon the calibre of Federal 
members, in which each successive Parlia- 
ment shows a decline. The salary of a 
member is too small for a livelihood, and 
too much for subsistence. Attendance in 
Parliament involves the abandonment 
of all business which cannot be carried 
on in the capital. For this the present 
salary—{600—gives no compensation ; so 
that there is a growing tendency for 
Parliament to be composed of rich, old 
men, and those to whom the salary is 
the principal attraction. It would have 
been better if the proposal made at the 
Convention had been carried, fixing the 
salary at £1,000 a year. 

Assuming, however, that Parliament 
maintains its prestige relatively to the 
state Parliaments, the probability is that 
there will be a considerable strengthening 
and extension of Federal power. The 
history of America shows that the influence 
of a central authority increases inevitably 
and insensibly ; and in Australia this tend- 
ency will be much increased by the influence 
of the Labour Party, who, curiously 
enough, bitterly opposed the establishment 
of Federation. The levelling up of the 
conditions of industry in the various 
states is a principal object of the Party ; 
but this involves the equalisation of the 
conditions in each state. It would be 
unfair, for example, if the Industrial 
Arbitration Court in Sydney 
were to establish a minimum 
wage in New South Wales 
which was not paid by trade 
competitors in other states. Consequently 
an amendment of the Constitution may 
be looked for which, in some form or 
another, will give the Federal Parliament 
control over all industrial relations within 
the Commonwealth. 

It was said by a Federal speaker during 
the Federal campaign, that Federation 
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would not cost the people of New South 
Wales two-and-sixpence per head—just 
the cost of registering a dog! In fact, 
it has not exceeded eighteenpence per 
head. Yet the enemies of Federation 
denounce its extravagance, and declare 
that its cost is enormous. Each party 
is looking at a different side of the shield. 
The expenditure of Federation is, as has 
been explained, partly on the ‘‘ transferred 
services ’’ and partly on matters which 
are purely Federal, which are called 
“ other expenditure.” 

The total expenditure of the Common- 
wealth is large on account of the cost of 
running and keeping up the transferred de- 
partments ; but Parliament is absolutely 
penurious in dealing with Federal services. 
Sir John Forrest, in his Budget speech of 
1906, dealt with this matter very tersely : 
“Tt will be remembered that at the Ade- 
laide Conference it was stated that the 
extra cost of Federation would amount to 
£300,000. Last year ‘the other expendi- 
ture,’ as distinguished from transferred ex- 
penditure, amounted to £827,355. If we 
deduct from that amount the provision 
made for new works in 
the transferred departments, 
£318,488 ; New Guinea, £20,000; 
sugar bounties and expenses of 
£154,706, and the Queen Victoria Memorial, 
£25,000; we arrive at a net amount of 
£309,161—equal to one-and-sixpence per 
head of the population.” It illustrates 
the economical bent of Federal members 
that since its existence the Commonwealth 
has issued no loan. 

The spirit which carried to success the 
Federal movement—" Australia for the 
Australians ’’—soon found expression in 
legislation. 

Two features strike the English observer 
of Australian politics—first, the reliance 
on the State; secondly, the apparent 
recklessness of the legislation. The former 
is explicable by the history of Australia, 
and the second js largely the result of a 
misunderstanding. In order to under- 
stand the legislation in detail, some 
general observations are necessary. 

Few contrasts in history are more 
striking than the differences between the 
development of the two British democra- 
cies which margin the Pacific—that ot 
Australia and that of the United States. 
Localism and individualism are the breath 
of life in the policy of the United States. 
Australia from the first has regarded the 
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citizen rather than the individual, and 
has known no dread of Government action. 
The differences between the two coun- 
tries is in their origin. The United States 
sprang from the town meeting ; Australia, 
from the first, was centralised. The Govern- 
ment was an earthly providence from 
the beginning—dispensing food, control- 
ling industries, and fixing the rate of 
wages. Nor did the influx of free settlers 
materially change the situation, because 
these spread themselves too quickly over 
the vast area of waste land to acquire 
that sentiment of localism which became 
instinctive in the concentrated settle- 
ments of New England. There came, in- 
deed, to be a strong provincial jealousy 
between the several colonies which has 
even defied Federation. But this was 
never incompatible with a very wide 
exercise of the functions of government 
within each colony. In no part of the 
world has the doctrine of ‘‘ Laisser faire’’ 
fewer adherents. The ‘“ administrative 
nihilism’’ (to use Professor Huxley’s 
phrase) which would confine the action 
of a Government to preserving order 
would have seemed treason to 


age the busy settlers, who depended 
G upon the Government to over- 
overnment 


come the natural obstacles 
to settlement and provide those con- 
veniences of civilisation which, in such a 
country, individuals would be powerless 
to obtain unaided. 

Thus, in Australia, the Governments of 
the several states construct and own rail- 
ways, tramways, and ferry-boats. They 
do their own printing, and make clothes 
for the police and military. They main- 
tain agricultural farms, own and let out 
bulls and stallions, supply seed-wheat, 
sell frozen meat and dairy produce, ex- 
port wines, and maintain cellars for its 
storage in London, provide hospitals and 
parks, subsidise agricultural shows and 
other forms of popular amusement, run 
mining batteries and grant aid to prospec- 
tors, send commercial agents to foreign 
countries, undertake the storage and ship- 
ment of meat and butter for export, and 
generally endeavour in every way to im- 
prove the means of communication and 
transport, and to aid in the development of 
the resources of the country. The Govern- 
ment, indeed, is expected to take the 
risk of testing new processes of production, 
and a Government department is always 
at hand to supply any citizen, without 


charge, with the latest results of agricul- 
tural or industrial experiments in other 
countries. In no country does a settler 
on the land find more ready or abundant 
assistance from the organised power of 
the State. 

This tendency to rely upon the Govern- 


ment has been strengthened by the 
The collectivism of the Labour 
L Party, who hold the faith that 
ve | ulate industries 
Party aws can regulate industries, 


and that the mere removal of 
social inequalities does little good unless 
the weaker are protected by law against 
the tyranny of the strong. To the 
Australian Labour Party, “ private enter- 
prise,’ “freedom of contract,” ‘“‘ the 
law of supply and demand,” and the other 
shibboleths of individual economics, are 
merely other expressions for ‘ individual 
anarchy.” Yet Australians are not lack- 
ing in enterprise. They take certain 
things from the Government as a matter 
of right—on the northern rivers of New 
South Wales the settlers have from the 
Government boats in which to save their 
own lives and property in time of flood—- 
but they are certainly not remiss in the 
pursuit of their individual interests. At 
the worst there is a certain lack of public 
spirit and an unwillingness to give per- 
sonal service to the state. This, however, 
is characteristic of any country whose 
leisured class has no traditional respon- 
sibility, and where the greater part of 
the community is occupied in the absorb- 
ing conquest of new lands. It was not 
until 1906 that New South Wales was given 
even a meagre form of local self-govern- 
ment. 

Australians thus have swallowed all 
economic formule, and, Socialists without 
a creed, are pressing into their service 
every social instrument and agency. The 
contrast with the United States is startling. 
Indeed, the motto of the Labour Party 
might be ‘“‘ To make Australia everything 
America is not’’—so stren- 
uously is it striving to protect 
oa of Australia against the rule of 

wealth, and to practise the 
lessons which hdve been taught by the 
recent disclosures of social anarchy in the 
United States. 

In considering the charge brought 
against Australian legislators of being 
reckless, it must also be remembered that 
Australia is the Cinderella of modern 
nations, whom Democracy has just claimed 
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for her own. It is a land of political faith 
and ideals, where the dreams of the study 
are soon translated into Jaws. Every 
adult has a vote; nowhere 1s_ there 
more unity of purpose, or freedom from 
distracting cares. Thus, whatever Demo- 
cracy can accomplish will be accomplished 
in Australia, for good or ill; and its 
Phe Comike qualities are soon determined 
Triumph of such a testing ground of 
Deinccracy politics. At present, all goes 

well. Material prosperity, the 
buoyancy of youth, the novelty of political 
power, combine to dissipate misgivings ; 
and the day of disillusionment—if it 
should ever come—is still far distant. 
But, as yet, other countries hardly 
understand; and even in England there 
is jealousy and some suspicion of the bold, 
new ways. The capitalist class is timid, 
and others are doubtful. But no Act 
has yet been passed which in any way 
threatens property or which disregards 
the larger interests of the Empire. 

The Labour Party, indeed, is neither 
Anarchist nor Socialist. Socialists, indeed, 
run candidates against nominees of the 
caucus. It is composed of level-headed 
men, representatives of trade-umions and 
the more intelligent labourers. Its 
members are, however, not confined to 
the artisan or labouring class, but are 
recruited from the majority of farmers 
and by a number. of the younger profes- 
sional men and clerks. It is supported 
because it is the only party with clear 
principles which have never been aban- 
doned; and its leaders command the 
respect of all classes of the community. 
The Australian Labour Party is, indeed, 
on most essential points, opposed to the 
principles of the same party in England. 
The Australian labour men think so well 
of their country, and are so convinced 
that a country which is worth living in 
is worth fighting for, that they are pressing 
for universal military service. And in- 
stead of being indifferent to 


Ai 
pains the Empire, they are eager. to 
Party strengthen it, because they 


know by experience that, on 
the whole, British rule makes for justice 
and freedom. But the apologia’ for 
Australian legislation should now come 
to detail. = 

The chief misapprehension exists upon 
the question of a “‘ White’”’ Australia. One 
of the first Acts of the ‘Commonwealth 
Parliament, to whom the control of 
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immigration is given by the Constitution, 
was a measure which was intended to 
exclude the coloured races from Australia. 

The ideal of a “ White”’ Australia is 
held with passionate conviction by the 
vast majority of the Australian-born, who 
believe it to be a duty which they owe to 
civilisation to preserve Australia for the 
white races. The Parliament desired to 
enact the direct exclusion of coloured 
aliens ; but the Colonial Office would per- 
mit this result to be effected only in- 
directly, by the use of a language test— 
i.e., the writing from dictation of fifty 
words in any European language. This 
provision exists in the law of Natal, where 
it is used for the same purpose, and 
Canada has an Act of equal stringency. 
The Australian Act also prohibited the 
importation of labour under contracts 
made abroad, partly in order to protect 
the intending emigrant from being 
trapped into improvident contracts, from 
ignorance of Australian conditions, and 


partly to prevent the importation of 


“strike-breakers’’ in the event of a 
labour dispute. This law has been wickedly 
misrepresented by the provin- 


ee cialists, who detest the Com- 
Shoe monwealth, and others who are 


interested in diverting the 
stream of immigration to other places 
than Australia. Harrowing tales have 
been told and believed of “ Six Hatters ”’ 
who have been prevented from landing 
in Australia by the greedy desire of the 
Labour Party to avoid competition. 
Without exception, all these tales are false. 
No single white man or woman has ever 
been prevented from landing in Australia 
since the law has been passed. Its pro- 
visions have been applied only to the 
objects for which they were intended—viz., 
the exclusion of coloured alien labourers ; 
and during the tenure of office of the 
Labour Party permission was . freely 
granted to any -respectable coloured 
merchant, student, of traveller, . who 


-obtained a:passport from his Government, 
‘to enter and travel 

“1905 the text of the 
with contract labour was altered ‘so as to 


in Australia. In 
section dealing 


remove the possibility of any. honest mis- 
apprehension, by expressing in-clear terms 


the kind of contracts.which were.aimed at. 


The present difficulty in the way of 
immigration is the jealousy between the 
several states and their unwillingness to 
co-operate with the Commonwealth. The 
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Commonwealth has offered to provide and 
assist European emigrants of the right 
stamp, if thestates will place at its disposal 
information as to the lands which each 
has for settlement, and the opportunities 
which each offers to mnew-comers of 
obtaining work. It illustrates the pettiness 
of provincial feeling that none of the 
states has made a reply to this 


aie communication. In the same 
. spirit the Postal Act enacts 
Ignored 


that ‘‘no agreement for the 
carriage of mails shall be entered into on 
behalf of the Commonwealth unless it 
contains a condition that only white 
labour shall be employed.”’ 

It was inevitable, by the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth, that +a sufficient 
revenue must be raised through the 
Customs House at least to equal the 
proceeds of the tariffs of the federating 
states. Two of these, Victoria and South 
Australia, had already protective tariffs. 
It was obvious that the Federal Tariff 
could not destroy industries already pro- 
tected. There was, however, a strong 
Free Trade feeling in New South Wales— 
existing chiefly, it must be admitted, 
among those classes who were protected 
by items in the so-called Free Trade 
Tariff of that colony, that a compromise 
tariff was passed after two years’ struggle. 
In effect, this was a low protective tariff. 
It was not, however, high enough to pre- 
vent importers’ rings from dropping the 
prices of imported articles to cut-rates, 
which would stifle any infant industry. 
This was particularly noticeable in the 
case of agricultural machinery, and at 
the last General Election an overwhelming 
majority was cast in favour of a higher 
tariff. 

The new tariff contains concessions 
in favour of Great Britain, although, 
of course, it has been framed inainly 
in the interests of Australia, because 
experience proves that there will be no 
immigration unless the im- 
migrants can find industries to 
work at. Even the low tariff 
of the first Parliament caused 
some half-dozen large English and 
American firms to produce in Australia 
the goods which were formerly imported, 
and thus provide new employment for 
Australian workmen. In those industries, 
however, which cannot yet be _ estab- 
lished in Australia the+hew tariff gives 
to Great Britain a preference of from 
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5 toro percent. Altogether the subsidy 
to Great Britain is officially estimated 
to be at least £1,250,000. 

Two measures must be mentioned as 
completing the tariff policy cf the 
Commonwealth. The first was designed 
to prevent the importation of ‘‘ dumped ” 
goods, and of goods which are made by 
trusts—the principle being to prohibit 
the import of competing goods which are 
not made under similar conditions as to 
wages, etc., as in Australia. The Minister 
for Customs has power to seize any goods 
at the Custom House suspected of infring- 
ing this law, and the burden of proving the 
contrary is thrown on the importer. At 
present the Commonwealth is engaged in 
a contest with an American = agri- 
cultural implement trust, alleged to be 
an offshoot of the Standard Oil Company, 
with reference to the importation of 
harvesting machines, which were dropped 
50 per cent. in price immediately upon 
the introduction of the tariff. 

The second measure connected with the 
tariff policy is designed to prevent the 
benefit of protection going wholly to 
the manufacturers, and to 


apace require a just division of the 
Policy profits. On proof that any 


protected manufacturer is 
making exceptional profits by means ofa 
monopoly created in his favour by the 
tariff, an excise duty may be imposed upon 
his products, of such amount as_ will 
prevent the tariff from unduly raising 
prices. Such a person would be required, 
in the first instance, to work his factory 
according to highest industrial standards. 

It is premature to judge of the effect of 
laws which have been so short a time in 
operation; but it may be questioned 
whether these are not too complicated to 
prove effective. Nevertheless, they are 
a notable attempt to escape from the 
possible evils of a protective system. 

It should be mentioned that tribunals 
exist in all the states for the purpose of 
determining rates of wages and other 
industrial conditions. The process in New 
South Wales is for an Industrial Court, 
presided over by a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, who is assisted by elected represen- 
tatives of employers and employed. The 
essential feature of the Act is that it deals 
only with organised labour, whether this 
be a trade union or an industrial union 
specially organised under the Act. Thus, 
only a union can bring a complaint before 
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a Court, and the collective funds of the 
union are a security for obedience to an 
award. The Act has worked with great 
success, although, unfortunately, it has 
become a battle sign of political partisan- 
ship. Passed by the Progressive Party, 
it has incurred the bitter hostility of the 
party calling itself Liberal, whose repre- 
sentatives during the last three years have 
put every obstacle in the way of its 
successful working, and are now proposing 
to substitute for it the Victoria system 
of Wages Boards. 

During its five years’ currency, the 
Act has stopped sweating in the cloth- 
ing trade, and every important trade, 
in all about 110, is working under it. 
During the whole of this period there 
has been no industrial disturbances, and 
no strike, until the ill-organised union of 
wharf labourers went on strike this year 
(1907). For, as the author of the Act has 
repeatedly said, “it could not always 
prevent strikes, any more than diplomacy 
could always prevent war.’ There has 
been no instance of a union disobeying 
the award of a Court, and after an award 
has been made, no employer 
has come before the Court to 
Wages complain of its working. The 

Act was modelled upon that 
which has been so successful in the 
Dominion of New Zealand. The Wages 
Board serves the purpose in Victoria of 
an Industrial Court. Its weakness is 
its inability effectively to enforce the 
penalties against individual workmen. 
Also, there is a want of harmony between 
the several awards. The wages of one 
trade may be fixed without regard to 
any dependent mdustry. For each trade 
has its own Board, consisting of an equal 
number of employers and employed 
presided over by an elected chairman, or, 
in default of an election, appointed by 
the Government. The Boards can take 
evidence, and make awards; but, not 
being permanent bodies, they have no 
power to enforce penalties, and there is 
reason to believe that the evasion of 
awards is frequent. To remedy these 
weaknesses, Victoria is now establishing 
an Industrial Court, to serve as a court 
of appeal from the Boards, and to enforce 
penalties. Such a Court will inevitably 
be compelled to assume gradually the 
powers of the Industrial Court which New 
South Wales is now abandoning. For, it 
will be impossible to deal with an appeal 


Laws that 
Regulate 


OUR OWN TIME 


from the Wages Board of any trade with- 
out, in effect, regulating all the industrial 
conditions of the trade in question, and 
incidentally affecting others. The success or 
failure of any Wages Board has been found 
by experience to depend entirely on the 
good sense and capacity of its chairman. 
Passing now from politics and legislation, 
something may be said about 
Australian life and its charac- 
teristics. The first thought 
of the incomer from the Old 
World, when once he has left the cities 
behind him, is that of limitless space. 
Boundless space, unlimited opportunities 
for human enterprise, with Nature waiting 
to be tamed by man’s industry and 
ingenuity, to give a rich recompense in 
return—that is the first impression given 
by the hinterland of the cities. 

This is not an impression of the eye 
only, but is strengthened a hundredfold by 
knowledge acquired concerning the mineral 
and agricultural wealth of Australia, and 
one soon learns that Australia can produce 
wheat crops of thirty bushels an acre, far 
surpassing the scanty yield of the Mani- 
toban prairies, almost before he has left the 
first city with which he makes acquaint- 
ance. In that city, among the men 
whom he is sure to meet, he also will 
recognise the influence of life in boundless 
space. Inhabitants of a continent whose 
riches have so far been but shghtly tapped, 
pecuharly blessed with climates of many 
varieties, from the tropical heat of Northern 
Queensland and of the northern part of 
south Australia, which is a geographical 
contradiction in terms, to the usually tem- 
perate but never frigid air of New South 
Wales and of Victoria, their hopes, their 
ambitions, and their confidence in them- 
selves and in Australia, are as generous 
and as exhilarating as the air itself. Hence 
come two peculiarities, the first iikely to 
puzzle and the second calculated in some 
measure to repel a new arrival. The first 
is a courage in matters of busi- 


Conditions 
of Life in 
Australia 


ag phn ness and in setting forth upon 
Enterprise grand undertakings apt to dis- 


concert a man nurtured in 
less elastic surroundings. This is due not 
so much to the fact that the possibility 
of failure never presents itself to an. 
Australian mind, or to a well-grounded ‘ 
belief that ultimate failure is out of the‘ 
question. No real man can fail always> 
in a country so bounteously endowed, and? 
temporary failure does not depress a m 
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when he knows that he can, and most 
likely will, rise to the surface again soon. 

The courage of the Australian is elastic ; 
his hopeful spirit will brook no denial. 
From this comes an arrogance of manner 
and tone which are, at first acquaintance, 
rather disconcerting to the English mind, 
and the English mind is rather too apt to 
counter it by a certain air of 


aba superciliousness. Such, at any 
rate, is the Australian impres- 
and Regard 


sion generally; but it 1s a wrong 
impression, having, like most fallacies, a 
historical origin. In the past, far too many 
ne’er-do-wells of gentle birth were sent to 
Australia, nominally to seek their fortunes 
in a new land, really in order that their 
degradation might continue out of sight 
and out of hearing of their relatives. 
They were incompetent and really supercili- 
ous. The Australian of to-day is, there- 
fore, naturally prone to suspect the fresh 
arrival from England of both these faults, 
and to meet him more than half-way by 
boastful proclamation of his own capacity. 

What, apart from work, can sociable 
and vigorous men do in Australia ? What 
is the manner of life, what are the social 
opportunities in the rural districts and in 
the cities ? These are questions to which 
the answers are both general and parti- 
cular. The great cities—especially Sydney 
and Melbourne—are at least as_ well 
furnished with the comforts of life and 
with the means of communciation as any 
in the world. Better than most. in this last 
respect, for the State undertakes the busi- 
ness and does it well. The hotels, judged 
from a cosmopolitan point of view, are 
fair; the clubs are as good as any clubs 
can be, and much more hospitable than 
those of any other country. There are 
first-class theatrical and musical enter- 
tainments, and French restaurants nearly 
equal to any out of Paris. 

Society receives the visitor with a frank 
readiness, to which the Old World—to say 
nothing of the American world— 


ene is a complete stranger ; and it 
the Home fa tot +2 k 
of Sport S a society een wits work- 


ing in the brains of eager men, 
and of lively, attractive, and sensible 
women. Does a globe-trotter desire to 
see cricket or to play it ? He can see the 
very best to be seen on the face of the 
globe, and, if he be anywhere near its 
standard, he will be a welcome recruit. 
Nowhere will he see better horseracing, 
and should the newcomer be a yachts- 
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man he will nowhere find better sailing 
than on the enclosed waters of Sydney’s 
beautiful harbour. Hunting, in the Eng- 
lish sense, can hardly be said to amount 
to much, but riding over the soft “ bush ” 
tracks is a glorious exercise, and a drive 
across country an exhilarating revelation 
to an Englishman. 

What shall be said of life in the “ back- 
blocks’ ? That of the small and inde- 
pendent farmers, the ‘“ cockies,’’ as they 
are called, is lonely to a degree. A typical 
story, which necessarily suffers by con- 
densation, is told of two of these. A rides 
across, ten miles perhaps, to B, his nearest 
neighbour, and remarks: ‘“‘ Say, my horse 


is 11]. What did you give yours when he 
was ?”’ B (without looking up from his 
work): ‘‘ Kerosene.”’ A (next morning) : 


“Say, I gave my horse kerosene, and he 
died.”” B (still engrossed in his work): 
“So did mine.” 

Boundary riders on the big stations 
have a dull life, too, seldom seeing another 
human being, except their fellow-workers, 
at breakfast-time. But for those who can 
enjoy a wholesome open-air life there are 
many compensations. Stock 
must be attended to, the more 
important parts being done by 
the pastoralist and his sons, 
but there is a fair amount of shooting for 
keen sportsmen ; while joint picnics and 
dances, in the company of other pas- 
toralists, serve to make the time pass 
pleasantly enough. 

In a land where distance daunts no 
one, visits to the towns are fairly frequent, 
and girls will come from the back-blocks 
who prove themselves a refined in thought, 
as cultivated in mind, as easy and grace- 
fulin carriage as any that the Old World 
produces. Remember, too, when yoy see 
those lissom figures gliding smoothly to 
strains of dance music at a Government 
House ball, that they can sit a horse to 
perfection, and that those slender hands 
can do hard and useful work, and have 
probably made the fashionable and be- 
coming dresses they are wearing. 

“Advance, Australia!’’ is a true watch- 
word, for Australia has advanced, is 
advancing, and will advance, not merely 
in the confident eyes of her sons and 
daughters, but in deed and in truth. As 
Mr. Frank Bullen noted in his travels, 
“ Australia is by. far the richest of the 
Colonies, as Canada is the most astute.” 

BERNHARD R, WISE 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA 


1601 Alleged Discovery by the Portuguese 
1606 | Discovery by the Dutch 
1627 | Coast surveys by Dutch navigators 
1642 | Tasman’s~ voyages in, Australian 
waters 
16685 | The Dutch apply name of New Holland 
to Western Australia 
1686 | William Dampier lands in Australia 
1763-6, Explorations of Willis and Cartaret 
1770 | Captain Cook lands at Botany Bay, 
and names the country New South 
Wales 
1788 | Phillip founds penal colony at Sydney 
1793 | First church erected in Australia. First 
free emigrant ship arrives at Sydney 
1798 | Bass and Flinders discover  Bass’s 
Straits 
1801-5) Grant and Flinders survey coasts 
1804 | Colonel Collins tries to found settlement 
in Victoria, but leaves for Van Diemen’s 
Land or Tasmania 
1808 | Governor Bligh deposed 
1809 | Governor Macquarie appointed 
3813- | Interior exploration by Wentworth, 
23 Lawson, and other travellers 
1829 | Province of Western Australia formed 
1828-| Exploration of South Australia by Sturt 


3 

1831-6, Expeditions of Sir T. Mitchell into [ast 

Australia 

1834 | Province of South Australia formed 

1835 , Edward Henty settles in Portland Bay, 

i Victoria 

1836-7; South Australia made into a_ colony. 
Fyre crosses from Adelaide to King 
George’s Sound 

13837-9| Founding of Melbourne. Captain 
Grey’s explorations in North-West 
Australia 

1839 | Discovery of Gold at Bathurst. Trans- 
portation suspended. The colony of 
Victoria receives its name 

1840 | Exploration of Eastern Australia by 
Strzelecki, and af Western Australia 
by Eyre: 

1842 | Industrial depression. Sydney  in- 
corporated as a city. First Constitu- 
tion Act passed 

1843 | Western Australia explored by Landor 
and Lefroy 

1845 | Exploration of interior by Sturt 

1848- | Gregory and Mueller explore northern 

58 portion 
/1849 | Agitation against revival of  trans- 
portation 

18so | Province of Victoria created 

1851 | Gold rushes after discavery of gold. by 
Hargreaves 

1853 | Transportation stopped except in 
Western Australia 

1859 | Province of Queensland created 

1860 | Landells’s expedition into interior 

1861 | Burke and Wills cross the continent and 

; perish in the return dopey 
1861-2 The continent crossed from sea to sea 





by the expeditions of Stuart, McKinley 
and Landsborough 








1865 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1871 
1882 
1883 


1884 
1885 


1887 
1888 
1890 


1891 


1893 


1896 
1897 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 
1905 


1906 
1907 


| 
| Entire cessation of transportation to 
| Australia decided upon 
‘Royal Society of New South Wales 
founded 
Exploration of South Australia by Cadell |, 
Duke of Edinburgh visits Australia 
Protest by Australian colonies regarding 
home interference in fiscal arrange- 
ments 
_Morrison walks from Gulf of Carpentaria 
to Melbourne 
Melbourne and Sydney united by direct 
railway. British New Guinea founded 
by Queensland 
Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania 
agree to the principle of federation, 
which is opposed by New South Wales 
Exclusion of Chinese from Victoria. 
First despatch of Australian troops (to 
the Soudan) 
Chinese Restriction Bill passed in New 
; South Wales 
Australian protest against Chinese 
immigration 
Melbourne Conference of State Premiers 
adopts federation motion. Great 
strikes begin 
Earl of Kintore, Governor of South 
Australia, travels overland to Port 
Darwin. Federal Council meets in 
Hobart, and Federal Constitution 
adopted 
Australian Bank crash Australian 
Federation Conference 
The Horn scientific expedition to interior 
Great heat and drought. Common- 
wealth Bill passed in Victoria 
Australian Naval Conference at Mel- 
bourne 
Federal delegates received by Queen 
Victoria at Windsor, and Constitution 
Act receives Royal Assent. Old Age 
Pension Bill passed in Victoria 
Federation formally accomplished, with 
Lord Hopetoun Governor-General 
(January 1), and first Parliament 
meets (May 21). Visit of Duke and 
Duchess of York to open Parliament. 
Old Age Pensions in New South 
Wales 
Lord Hopetoun resigns and is succeeded 
by Lord Tennyson. Drought in 
Australia. Commonwealth Tariff Bill 
passed 
Lord Northcote succeeds Lord Tennyson 
as Governor-General. High Court 
established. Election of second 
Parliament, where strength of Labour 
Party increased 
Labour Arbitration Bill becomes law 
' New Cabinet formed with Mr. Deakin as 
Prime Minister 
Importation of opium prohibited 
New Customs Tariff, giving preferential 
treatment to British goods. Declaration 
of the Government foreshadowing 
Conscription 
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ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA’ 


AREA. The total area of the six colonies 
comprised in the Commonwealth of Australia 
is 2,972,573 square miles, the areas of the 
respective states being: New South Wales, 
310,367;  Victorid, 87,884; Queensland, 
668,497; South Australia, 903,670 ; Western 
Australia, 975,920; and Tasmania, 26,215 
square miles. | 

PopuLcaTion. The population of Australia— 
not including aborigines—was, according to 
the census returns of Ig0I, 3,773,248, and at 
the rate of normal increase it ought to be now 
between 300,000 and 400,000 higher than these 
figures. The population of the various states 
was as follows : New South Wales, 1,354,846 ; 
Victoria, 1,201,070; Queensland, 498,129 ; 
South Australia, 362,604 ; Western Australia, 
184,124 ; and Tasmania, 172,475. The number 
of aborigines in the various states are as 
follows: New South Wales, 4,287 ; Victoria, 
652; Queensland, 6,670; South Australia, 
3,888; and Western Australia, 6,212. The 
aborigines of Tasmania are extinct. The 
populations of the chief cities of Australia are 
(in New South Wales): Sydney, 481,830; 
Broken Hill, 27,500; Newcastle, 12,988; 
Parramatta, 12,560; Maitland, 10,073; (in 
Victoria) : Melbourne, 515,350; Ballarat, 
49,648 ; Bendigo, 43,660; Creelong, 26,672 ; 
(in Queensland) : Brisbane, 119,428 ; Charters 


Towers, 20,976; Rockhampton,  rg,691 ; 
Townsville, 15,506 ; Ipswich, 15,246; 
(in South eee Adelaide, 173,235 ; 
(in Western Australia): | Perth, 27,553; 


Fremantle, 14,704} (in Tasmania) : 
Hobart, 24,655; Launceston, 18,077. 

Power is vested in the Federal 
Parliament, which consists of the King— 
represented by a Governor-General—a Senate 
or Upper House and a House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate has 36 members, six from 
each original state. The first House of 
Representatives has 75 members—26 from 
New South Wales, 23 from Victoria, nine from 
Queensland, seven from South Australia, five 
from Western Australia, five from Tasmania. 
The present seat of the Federal Government 
is Melbourne, but it is intended to neutralise 
a site within the borders of New South 
Wales, and to establish a new federal capital. 
EXECUTIVE. The present Governor-General is 
Lord Northcote, G.C.M.G., C.B., who 
succeeded Lord Tennyson in 1903, and the 
present Prime Minister of the Federal 


COMMERCE, 


Premier is the Hon. T. Price. In Western 
Australia the Governor is Admiral Sir F. G. D. 
Bedford, G.C.B., and the Premier is the Hon 
N. J. Moore. The Governor of Tasmania is 
Sir Gerald Strickland, K.C.M.G., and the 
Premier is the Hon. J. W. Evans, C.M.G. 


REPRESENTATION IN ENGLAND. The Common- 


wealth has not yet established an Agency- 
General in London, but this step will-doubtless 
be taken in time. The present London office 
of the Commonwealth is at 72, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, and the officer in charge is 
Captain R. Muirhead Collins, C.M.G. The 
various states maintain agents-general in 
London : New South Wales, T. A. Coghlan, 
1.5.0., 123, Cannon Street, E.C. ; Victoria, 
Hon. J. W. Taverner, 142, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. ; Queensland, Hon. Sir Horace 
Tozer, K.C.M.G., 1, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. ; South Australia, Hon. J. G. 


' Jenkins, Threadneedle House, E.C.; Western 


Australia, Hon. C. H. Rason, 15, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.; and Tasmania, 
Hon. Alfred Dobson, C.M.G., 5, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. Queensland has 
a commercial branch at the City offices of 
the Board of Trade in Basinghall Street, E.C. 


FINANCES. ‘The Commonwealth revenue for 


the year 1905-6 was £31,206,128, and the 
expenditure was £29,532,397. By the Con- 
Stitution the Commonwealth must pay to 
each state not less than three-fourths of the 
customs revenue collected within that state. 
The total public debt of Australia on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1906, was £237,813,166, with an 
annual interest charge of £8, 572,294, and repre- 
sents £58 ros. per head of the population. 

The Australian imports for the 
fiscal year 1906 were of the value of 
487,669,988, and the exports were of the value 
of £112,680,421. Three-quarters of the 
imports were purchased from countries within 
the British Empire—three-fifths of the grand 
total from Great Britain—while the remaining 


‘quarter was divided among foreign nations, 


of whom the United States and Germany were 
the largest contributors. Of Australian 
exports—chiefly wool, wheat, gold, meat and 
dairy produce—quite two-thirds were pur- 
chased by countries within the British Empire— 
the United Kingdom accounting for about 
one-half of the grand total—while France, 
Germany and Belgium, in the order given, 
were the chief foreign purchasers. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. Theseare the same 
as in Great Britain. 

PosTAGE AND TELEGRAMS (Great Britain to 
Australia). The conditions and rates are the 
same as for New Zealand—see page 1002, 

PATENTS, Application must be made before the 
invention has been published or become 
known in Australia. Specification in duplicate. | 
Fee 20s. on application and 4os. on acceptance 
of complete specification. Sealing fee, £5, 


Parliament is the Hon. Alfred Deakin. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS, The Commonwealth 
Constitution reserves to the six original states 
considerable powers, and in every state the 
two-chamber system of government prevails, 
under a governor representing the King of 
England. In New South Wales the present 
Governor is Sir Harry Holdsworth Rawson, 
R.N., G.C.B., and the Premier is the Hon. 
C. G. Wade, K.C. In Victoria the Governor 
is Major-General the Hon. Sir Reginald payable within 16 months of application. 
Talbot, K.C.B., and the Premier is the Renewal fee of £5 on expiration of seventh 
Hon. T. Bent. The Governor of Queensland year. Extreme life of patent, 14 years. 
is the Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford, and the TRADE MARKS AND Desicns. A Federal Act 
Premier is the Hon. Robert Philp. The of 1905 superseded the varying conditions in 
Governor of South AustraXé is Sir George the different states. Conditions are similar to 
Ruthven Le Hunte, K.C.M.G., and the British practice. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE PACIFIC 


THE ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE 


OF THE GREAT 


WORLD - OCEAN 





BEFORE MAGELLAN’S VOYAGES 


[X considering the importance of the 
great world-ocean from the standpoint 
of universal history, nothing at the present 
day more forcibly arrests our attention 
than the phenomenon of the manifold 
relations which, through the intermediary 
of its various parts, are established 
between the inhabitants of different con- 
tinents. 

From north to south, from east to west, 
the paths in which the political, intellectual, 
and commercial life of humanity rolls 
majestically onward stretch in a dense 
network from continent to continent. 
What an immense expanse is presented 
here as compared with the ancient sphere 
of civilisation, or even with that of the 
days before Columbus, confined as _ this 
was to the countries around the Medi- 
terranean and the seas which encircle 
Europe ! 

The Pacific Ocean has played a 
noticeable part in the course of human 
history. Of the three-quarters 


Historical of the earth’s surface which is 
Role of the ree 

pee covered by the ocean, it forms 
Pacific 


very nearly half. In conformity 
with its vast extent and its other natural 
and geographical features we find that the 
history of the Pacific Ocean bears the 
mark of grandeur, while, at the same time, 
owing to its distribution over such an 
enormous area, this history is lacking in 
intensity. 

Professor Ratzel has aptly described 
the shape of the Pacific Ocean by calling 
attention to its widely-sundered margins, 
a distance of three or four times the length 
of the Atlantic separating its Asiatic 
from its American shores. Its wide open- 
ing on the south is occupied by Australia 
and Oceania, whereby the Pacific acquires 
its most peculiar features—namely, the 
presence of a third island continent in 
the Southern Hemisphere, and the richest 
island formation to be found anywhere 
on the earth. Both the narrowing in of 


the ocean toward the north, and the bridge 
of islands in the south, besides imparting 
a special character to its shape and surface, 
also form, in a primary degree, the paths 
along which the history of the Pacific 
pursues its course. 

So far as our experience goes backward, 
we cannot discover that Bering Strait 
ae iiade has ever been of greater im- 
Bering  POTtance historically than any 
Strait other Arctic channel bordered 

by two inhabited shores. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the long but 
still time-limited occupation of Alaska 
by the Russians, Bering Sea has as a 
means of commercial intercourse never 
attained more than an insignificant im- 
portance. 

Thus, in spite of its convenience, our 
beautiful bridge is left unused, because the 
masses for whose crossing it might serve are 
wanting. |On the other hand, as we pass 
southward toward temperate and tropical 
climes and more habitable coasts, the 
dividing expanse of water widens out in 
measureless breadth, and the opposite 
shore recedes farther and farther alike 
from the material and the ideal horizon. 

Nor is the conformation of the coast 
of the two great continents bordering the 
Pacific everywhere of such a kind as to 
attract their populations to the sea. This 
especially applies to America. From its 
farthest north to its southern extremity 


that continent throughout its whole 
Pacific length is traversed close to the 
Pacific coast by a steep and 
Coast of : 
Meerinw rugged mountain chain, form- 


ing an almost insurmountable 
barrier between the coast and the interior, 
interrupted by only a few rivers in the 
northern continent but entirely unbroken 
in the southern portion. The Pacific side, 
in fact, represents the backward side of 
America from the historical standpoint ; 
the front of the continent is turned toward 
the Atlantic. 
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THE BED OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN SHOWING THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


The sea bottom botween the coasts and the 100 Fathom line ts calied the “ Continental Shelf "* 


THE PACIFIC BEFORE 


The western shore of the Pacific Ocean 
has a much more favourable aspect. 
Numerous large and powerful streams 
hasten toward it from the interior of Asia, 
thus intimately connecting the latter with 
the ocean. The surface of contact 1s 
still further increased by the series of 
island groups which, like a band, fringe 
the eastern shore of Asia and provide the 
first halting-place to its inland population 
on venturing forth upon the sea. Thus, 
while on the one side these island groups 
invite the inland dwellers out to sea, on 
the other they intercept the migrating 
populations on their outward course and 
retain them for prolonged periods. 

According to the view of Darwin, 
which deserves the fullest consideration, 
the islands of Polynesia were not populated 
until a few centuries before their discovery 
by Europeans; on the other hand, the 
traditional, mythical history of Japan 
traces back the existence of the population 
of that country to periods so immeasurably 
remote as to surpass the boldest flights 
of our imagination. Now, though the 
millions of years to which the son of the 
Age distant empire proudly ventures 
Pacific (© look back may not be able 
Peoples '°. stand the test of modern 

criticism, there is nevertheless 
usually a small grain of truth buried 
among the chaff of national vanity. At 
any rate this contradiction furnishes a 
kind of scale or measure for estimating the 
age of the history of the Pacific Ocean. 

Historians have as yet failed to answer 
the question as to when Man first came 
to occupy the coasts of the Pacific. In 
all probability this important event oc- 
curred in prehistoric ages. It is equally 
impossible to determine what race of men, 
still less what particular people, first arose 
on the coasts of this ocean. From palzonto- 
logical reasons there is some ground for 
assuming that America was originally 
peopled by immigration from without ; such 
an immigration would most easily take place 
from Northern Asia, owing to the close 
proximity of that part of the Old World, 
and its effect would be the spreading of 
the Mongol type of population ovet 
America. : : 

Whatever views may be entertained as 
to the usual division of the races of 
mankind, whether we recognise three or 
five or even more separate races, no one 
will any longer deny that the answer 
given to the question as to the origin of 
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the human race is inclining more and more 
to the view of a primary unity of type 
from which an apparent plurality of type 
has arisen by differentiation. In _ this 
fashion, from a Mongoloid ancestral type 
common to the old Asiatic and the new 
American branches, the red American 
race may have been developed; while 
a remnant of the same pri- 
mitive type may, under the 
specific influences of Asia, have 
produced the Mongol race. 
In a similar manner we may ascribe to 
the Indian Ocean the formation of the 
Malay race, although the Pacific Ocean 
also may have had a share in this, at least 
so far as the peculiar racial variety of the 
Polynesians is concerned. Finally, both 
oceans conjointly conveyed to the Aus- 
tralian continent, which was originally 
peopled by a Negroid race, immigrants of 
Malay and Polynesian descent, from the 
intermixture of which with the primitive 
inhabitants we get a new, sharply demar- 
cated type—that of the Australian race. 
The latter next continues to spread 
eastward over a portion of the island 
world of the Pacific Ocean, or Melanesia. 
Whether the Mongoloid type of the 
north-temperate or the Negroid type of 
the equatorial zone was the first to make 
its appearance on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean must be left undecided. We know, 
at any rate, that in prehistoric times the 
margins of the Pacific, as well as its 
immeasurable island world, were still 
peopled by four distinct races, yellow, 
red, brown and black. Only the white 
race is absent. Through indefinite periods 
the destinies of these tc our principal types 
of the human race pursue their course 
side by side without definitely crossing 
or influencing eachother. Each of them 
more or less pursues a separate, independ- 
ent course of development within the 
limits of its own domain, because mutual 
contact is prevented by the immense 
expanse of the separating tracts 
ef water. Their entrance, too, 
into. the sphere of historic 
_apprehension is marked by the 
widest differences. While the densely 
crowded populations of the Pacific coasts 
of Asia, pushing and being pushed onward 
in a continuous stream, have early.arrived 
ata high state of culture and are therefore 
among the first to acquire historic import- 
ance, the isolated continent of America 
forms a world by itself, which for a long time 
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appears wrapped in darkness and presents 
problems no less difficult to the historian 
than to the anthropologist. Even the 
key for the comprehension of undoubtedly 
historic characters has been irrecoverably 
lost. Hence America forms a very late 
addition, and one very difficult of com- 
prehension, in the scheme of universal 
history. This remark applies still more 
forcibly to Australia, which, though less 
isolated, is still less favourable to human 
development, owing to its physical and 
climatic peculiarities. In spite of the 
fact that the sea renders them close 
neighbours to the progressive Malays, the 
Australian aborigines are content with 
playing a passive, merely receptive part. 

Quite apart from anthropological and 
ethnographical reasons, we are more and 
more led to adopt the view according 
to which the gradual occupation of the 
island world of the Pacific Ocean by the 
human race could have proceeded originally 
only from the west. Thus, the sea first 
made its civilising influence felt in a 
direction from west to east. In subsequent 
times, however, after the white race, with 
its remarkable capacity for 


eeconaton expansion, had gained the 
from West : 
ascendency in America, this 
to East cas 
condition of things was 
changed. Those peculiarities of the 


Pacific Ocean which favour navigation in 
an opposite direction from that men- 
tioned above were now brought into action, 
so that, since then the influence of the 
Pacific as a promoter of civilisation has 
proceeded in a direction from east to 
west. 

As regards the time when the gradual 
settlement of the Pacific island world had 
its beginning, Friedrich Miiller assumes it 
to date back to about the year 1000 B.c. 
According to the views of later anthro- 
pologists this colonisation was not com- 
pleted until a few centuries before the 
discovery of Polynesia by the white races, 
by whom the inhabitants of these islands 
were regarded as a race sharply distinct 
from the Malays. There is a sharp line 
of demarcation between the dark-skinned, 
frizzly or woolly-haired Melanesian and 
the lighter-coloured, yellowish-brown, sleek 
or curly-haired Polynesian or Micronesian. 
The only feature common to all is that, in 
spite of many intellectual endowments, 
they for the most part remained a people 
in a state of nature, whd probably never 
dreamed of regarding themselves as one 
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people, or conceived the notion of forming 
a state. The almost interminable sub- 
division and insular isolation of their 
separate racial divisions, the wholly tropical 
situation of.their homes, in which the 
presence of the coco-palm, the bread- 
fruit tree, and an abundance of fish and 
shellfish entirely relieved them from the 
necessity of labouring for a 


had sic living, a climate which makes 
St little or no demand for houses 
agnated 


or clothing—all these conditions 
could not do otherwise than generate a 
certain ease of living and absence of care 
which are impediments to the develop- 
ment of a higher civilisation, in the sense 
in which we conceive it in the case of 
a firmly-settled continental people. In 
spite of this, the Polynesians, though they 
knew nothing of iron, and were only slightly 
acquainted with other metals, display a 
remarkable ability, combined with artistic 
skill, in the manufacture of different imple- 
ments, which capacity reaches its culmin- 
ating point in the shipbuilding art. To this 
advanced condition of their seamanship we 
must finally trace back the expansion of 
the race over the whole immense breadth 
of the ocean. | 

It is, in fact, in the form of these in- 
voluntary migrations of its inhabitants that 
the Pacific Ocean plays so important a 
part in this remote domain of the history 
of mankind. In opposition to the view 
which traces back the Polynesian race to 
the island world of South-Eastern Asia, 
William Ellis asserts with conviction that 
America was the point of departure of the 
population of the Pacific island world. He 
denies that it is possible for the Poly- 
nesians to have originated from the west, 
since the prevailing winds and currents 
tend in this direction, and, apart from 
this, because common ethnographic fea- 
tures between the Polynesians and the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America are by 
no means wanting. Now it is true that 
within a small area winds and 
currents often exercise a con- 
siderable influence ; on the wide 
expanse of the Pacific Ocean, 
however, they .have long since ceased 
permanently to determine the distribution 
of mankind. On the contrary, we have 
actually a series of observations extending 
over several hundreds of years which lead 
to the conclusion that extended migrations, 
whether voluntary or otherwise, have on 


Theories 
Caused by 
the Winds 


‘a large scale taken place in a_ direction 
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contrary to that of the prevailing winds 
and currents. At the same time we must 
‘constantly bear in mind that sudden 
unexpected storms are at least as efficacious 
in driving the most expert sailor out of 
his course as the constant regular currents 
of air. and water which the skill of the 
navigator is capable of conquering. Im- 
portant to the ethnologist as 
is this phenomenon—which in 
the course of thousands of 
years has extended a dense 
network from land to land—it is equally 
so to the history of Polynesia, which is 
entirely taken up by the mutual relations 
of different groups and the fusion of races 
which has resulted therefrom. In the 
majority of cases, probably, these unpre- 
meditated voyages were the precursors of 
planned-out migrations, which, on the one 
hand, led to the permanent settlement 
of new islands, and on the other were 
followed by the establishment of colonies 
in districts long previously occupied. 
This series of later migrations and colonisa- 
tions forms, as Ratzel justly points out, 
the sole fact which indicates the stage of 
civilisation reached by the Stone Age. On 
this account it cannot be easily under- 
stood, since it is impossible to compare 
it with other achievements of a similar 
character. The area which was thus 
brought within the sphere of colonisation 
many times excceds the empire of Alex- 
ander the Great or of the Roman Emperors. 
In the sphere of territorial domination it 
represents the greatest achievement before 
the discovery of America. 

Intimately connected with the abundant 
intercourse of which the Pacific has 
been the scene from times immemorial 
stands the fact that nowhere has it sup- 
pled time or space for the development 
of an independent civilisation. Neither 
the immense island of New Guinea, with 
its thinly scattered, idle population, nor 
the still more remote New Zealand, has 
been capable of becoming the 
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innumerable smaller islands. 
Only a few isolated elements within the 
domain of civilisation have under spe- 
cially favourable circumstances been able 
to undergo an independent development. 
Apart from this the Pacific Ocean presents 
merely variations of one and the same 
fundamental theme. In this the absence 
of a real political formation or state 
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structure is constantly repeated; it was 
only in the Hawaiian Islands that, at the 
time of their discovery by Europeans, 
three states existed, which afterward, 
under the native king Kamehameha, 
united into a single state. In all other cases 
the community or society, even when under 
monarchical sway, was limited to a single 
island, and hence remained quite insignifi- 
cant in extent and influence. In all 
the larger islands, such as New Guinea 
and New Zealand, we fail to find even the 
slightest trace of a centralised political 
organisation. 

Hence there can scarcely be a question 
of a real history of Oceania before its 
discovery. Nevertheless we ought not 
on that account to speak of the Polynesians 
as a people without a history; for tradi- 
tion plays no small part in their social 
life. They have also an idea of chronology, 
in which the Creation forms the basis 
or starting-point; in the absence of 
written signs they make use of notched 
sticks, the so-called “ history-rods,” as 
aids for remembering names and periods 
of time. As one might expect, these tra- 
ditions sometimes go back to a 


pass very remote past. At Nuka- 
from Island , . ; 

hiwa, in the Marquesas Archi- 
Legends 


pelago, eighty-eight gencra- 
tions are said to have been established, 
which would mean a period of about 
twenty-five hundred years; at Baratongo 
the more modest number of thirty genera- 
tions 1s claimed ; and the Maoris of New 
Zealand limit themselves to twenty. On 
the other hand the Hawaiian king Kame- 
hameha claimed a descent in direct line 
from a series of sixty-six generations of 
ancestors. Of course no real historical 
value can be attached to legends of this 
kind ; but they nevertheless give evidence 
of a strongly-rooted feeling of autoch- 
thonous descent, which must have ori- 
ginated in a fairly long period of residence 
on the soil, and accordingly have been 
preceded by a certain degrce of civilisa- 
tion. Apart from this, according to gener- 
ally accepted views, the civilisation of 
Polynesia had, at the time of its discovery, 
sunk to a very low level as compared with 
the development it had reached in earlier 
times. : 

To the question whether the conditions 
of national life in the Pacific were affected 
by influences emanating from the eastern 
shores of the American continent, it 
is difficult to give a decisive answer either 
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in the negative or in the affirmative. 
In the dissemination of the Mongoloid race 
over the continents of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, America, according to the preva- 
lent view, seems to have played the part 
tie tat of receiver—that 1s, the 
movement took place in a 
and the South é 
Sea lulaade direction from Asia _ to 
America ; while the view of 
a reflux current in the opposite direction 
can with difficulty be accepted. On the 
other hand, some of the island groups of 
the Pacific display so much analogy 
with the North-west of America in their 
flora and fauna, as well as in the ethno- 
logical characters of their population, 
that the idea of a casual connection 
between the two regions easily suggests 
itself ; while, on the contrary, there 1s no 
lack of theories according to which the 
Polynesian population of the Pacific 
must be traced back to North America, 
or of others which, instead of a single 
former movement in one direction, assume 
several movements in either direction, 
and which, in Ratzel’s words, “ would 
substitute for the artificial theory of a 
former single migration and of a simple 
descent, the idea of a diffusion and 
stratification of the different races, tier 
se.’ However, no such influence on the 
part of America is discernible in historic 
times, and hence, from our standpoint, 
we are justified in regarding America as 
the passively receptive, not as the actively 
radiating or disseminating element. 
We have already pointed out the ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of the 
existence of any mutual relations between 
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"PRE first impulse to the enormous 

expansion of the white race through 
navigation undoubtedly originated from the 
Mediterranean. The prosperity which its 
seafaring nations derived from the profit- 
able commerce of the East impelled the 
western Europeans of the Atlantic coast 
to emulate their example and 


Early to seek unknown sea roads to 
Maritime the Far East; for it was onl 
Adventure z ee 


by such roads that that region 
was accessible to Europeans. The idea of 
an overland route across the gigantic 
continent of Asia seems to have been 
allowed to drop; that it was not feasible 
had been amply demonstrated by many 
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the west coast of America and the Pacific 
Qcean. Native American civilisation 
adopted a decidedly continentai course, — 
and did not take at all kindly to the sea, 


‘even in places where—as in that great 


Mediterranean Sea of America, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea—the natural 
conditions were most favourable to a 
seafaring life. 

A comprehensive historical glance at the 
immense border regions of the Pacific 
Ocean enables us to recognise the 
beginning of a period in which its his- 
torical formative influence has for its 
basis, as it were, the human race itself— 
a period which may be described as the 
typically continental period. Both the 
border regions and the island areas are 
now occupied. All the energies of their 
inhabitants, however, are centred upon 
their own internal organisation and de- 
velopment, and there is an almost com- 
plete absence of mutual relations; even 
the knowledge of their existence in the 
case of widely-separated areas 


Relapse . 
ae re vanishes completely from the 
Isolation memory of man. Thus we 


see how the civilised nations of 
Fastern Asia gradually succumb politi- 
cally, socially, and intellectually to a 
rigid paralysing formalism; how the 
States of America, soon discarding the 
sea, consume and speedily exhaust .their 
energies in the struggle with a somewhat 
chary Nature ; how finally they and the 
natural populations of Polynesia and 
Australia lose touch with the rest of man- 
kind and relapse into the condition of 
isolated, degenerating units. 


IN MODERN’ TIMES 


fruitless attempts dating from the time 
of Alexander the Great down to that of 
Frederic Barbarossa and Saint Louis. 
Moreover, Asia was still, at irregular 
intervals, pouring forth its devastating 
hordes toward the West, as in the Great 
Mongol invasion which as recently as the 
beginning of the eighteenth century was 
still surging in Eastern Europe. 

Of course, a small continent like 
Europe, with its comparatively small 
populations, could not cope by land 
with the enormous populations of Asia. 
Hence, since a road to the East had to 
be found somehow or other, it could be 
found only by sea. 
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The history of geographical discoveries 
does not fall within the scope of this 
work; it will therefore suffice to mention 
that the immediate object in the search 
for a direct sea-route from Western 
Europe to India was the rediscovery of 
the two countries Cathay and Zipangu, 
which had vanished from the intellectual 
horizon, but were thought to be, as it 
were, neighbours of India, their existence 
having been proved by Marco Polo. The 
tater and wider aims were merely the 
gradual outcome of the enormous and 
quite unexpected extent of the original 
discoveries. In the natural order of 
things the first attempts, undertaken 
chiefly by the Portuguese, were made in 
an easterly direction ; their most important 
result was the circumnavigation of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 
accomplished in 1486 by 
Bartolomeo Diaz. About 
the same time, however, 
the conception of the 
spherical shape of the 
earth, which was rapidly 
gaining ground, led _ to 
similar enterprises being 
undertaken in a westerly 
direction also. 

It was in the pursuit of 
such attempts that Chris; 
topher Columbus _ dis- 
covered the Bahamas and 
Antilles for Spain in 1492, 
and that John Cabot dis- 
covered the North Ameri- 
can continent for England 
in 1494. Both discoverers 
imagined themselves to 
have really found what they had sought— 
the east coast of Asia, a belief in which 
they persisted to the end of their lives. 
Nor did Pedralvarez Cabral, who in 1500, 
while attempting to rcach India by an 
eastern route, was driven by a western 
drift current to the coast of Brazil, recognise 
the importance of his discovery. He, in 
fact, believed he had found only an island 
of no special attraction, and, altering his 
course, made haste to return with all 
speed to the coast of Africa. 


A Great 
Bocca , ee aiid before (1497- 
Navigator 149 ), Vasco da Gama had 


succeeded, by rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope, in reaching India, 
being the first European navigator who 
had done so, and in forming there con- 
nections of the utmost advantage to his 
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VASCO DA GAMA 


The first voyager to reach India by sail- 
ing round the Cape of Good 


MODERN TIMES 


native country, Portugal. Inspired by 
this success, so important in a practical 
sense, the Portuguese now turned their 
attention exclusively to the route dis- 
covered by Vasco da Gama. 


4c On the other hand, the 
Pp Spaniards, who on their side 
ortugal 


pursued further the road _ first 
mapped out by Columbus, soon became 
convinced that the countries discovered 
in the west could not be part of Asia. 
Driven by a passionate longing for the 
gold which had been found during the 
early explorations, they followed the 
westward-pointing track of the yellow 
metal, and soon obtained from the 
natives of Central America the knowledge 
of the existence of that ‘“ other sea ’’ on 
the coasts of which gold was to be found 
in superabundance. 

In the search for the 
precious metal, Nunez de 
Balboa crossed the Cordil- 
leras of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and was the first 
European who from their 
heights set eyes on the 
Pacific Ocean, which he 
did on September 25th, 
1513. He applied to it 
the name of the “ South 
Sea,” and took possession 
of its coasts in the name 
of the King of Spain. 
This event forms an im- 
portant landmark in his- 
tory. Henceforth — the 
newly discovered  conti- 
nental area was recognised 
as a portion of a large and 
independent continent. Further, the exist- 
ence of the greatest ocean of the earth 
was made known and turned to advantage. 
The still existing civilised states of the 
New World were annihilated and extin- 
guished almost at one blow, and the 
development of the human populations of 
the Western Hemisphere was thus turned 
into an entirely new channel. Finally, 
this discovery also led to a fundamental 
change in the political structure of the 
civilised states of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The discovery of the Pacific Ocean 
by Europeans had a double immediate 
effect. First, it led to a definite general 
knowledge of the true shape and size of 
the earth--a knowledge which has had 
immense results in the domains of 
civilisation, commerce, and __ politics. 
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Secondly it led up directly to the in- 
credibly rapid conquest of the Pacific 
coasts by Spain. The lamentable help- 
lessness with which the densely popu- 
lated and civilised native states of 
Central and South America fell to pieces 
before the onslaught of a few hundreds 
of European adventurers, like the Aztec 
Empire of Mexico before the small 
band of Cortes, and the Empire of the 
Incas in Peru before Pizarro, remains 
one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in history. The discovery of an 
unexplored ocean separated from the 
Atlantic by the whole 
length of the Amer- 
ican continent led to 
a series of zealous 
endeavours to find 
the connection —be- 
tween these two 
great masses. of 
water. It was of 
importance to. the 
Spaniards, first of 
all, who had _ been 
anticipated by the 
Portuguese in reach- 
ing India by the 
eastern route, not to 
be misled by the 
obstacle which had 
unexpectedly barred 
their course to the 
west. It was soon 
recognised that Cen- 
tral America, which 
had been the first 
portion of the con- 
tinent they had 
become acquainted 
with, possessed no 
strait connecting the 
two oceans ; hence the problem for solu- 
tion was to find one elsewhere. In the 
hope of discovering such a passage farther 
south, voyages of exploration were made 
along the eastern coast of Brazil, and in 
1515 Diaz de Solis advanced as far as the 
mouth of the La Plata, where, however, 
he met his death. 

In 1520 Ferdinand Magellan, a Por- 
tuguese in the Spanish service, succeeded 
in discovering the strait called after his 
name, between the South American con- 
tinent and Tierra del Fuego. Through 
this strait he entered the Pacific Ocean, 
in which he at once Vigorously pursued 
his course. After a voyage of more than 
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FIRST EUROPEAN TO SEE THE PACIFIC 
The Spanish explorer, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, saw the 


Ocean on September 25, 1513 
He called it the South Sea, and 
took possession of its coasts for his native country, Spain. 


three months Magellan reached the Lad- 
rones, and, later on, the Philippine 
Islands ; and though he was not fated to 
enjoy the triumph of a successful return, 
he at all events is incontestably entitled 
to the distinction of being the first navi- 
gator and the first European who traversed 
the Pacific along its entire breadth. 
Magellan’s companions continued the 
voyage after the death of their leader, and 
reached the Moluccas. Here, on the island 
of Tidor, they fell in with Portuguese who 
had previously arrived there by the oppo- 
site route, and who were not a little aston- 
ished to sce white men 


arriving from the 
east. Here, then, two 
advance columns, 


which had set out 
from opposite direc- 
tions, for the first 
time joined hands. 
It was here that the 
great girdle of know- 
ledge which had been 
laid round the earth 
was made complete, 
and thus European 
energy and _ intelli- 
gence achieved in the 
course of some de- 
cades a result which 
the aboriginal inhab- 
tants of the Pacific 
Ocean had _ never 
attained for as many 
thousands of years. 
Within a short time 
the whole Pacific and 
the Pacific coasts of 
America were dis- 
covered. California 
was reached even 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and as early as 1527 a regular navigation 
route was established between the coasts 
of Mexico and the far distant Moluccas. 
In the meantime the Portuguese also 
had advanced farther eastward from the 
Indian Ocean. This advance, however, 
was of a quite different character from 
the conquest of America by the Spaniards. 
The Portuguese did not make their 
appearance in India as “ conquistadores ”’ 
in fact, to do so would have scarcely been 
possible when we take into account the 
much more ancient and advanced civilisa- 
tion of that country, its well-established 
political system, and the greater density 
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and numbers of its population. They 
accordingly did not indulge the ambition of 
subjecting the newly-discovered _ terri- 
tories and adding them as provinces to 
their own small and remote kingdom, but 
contented themselves with establishing 
trading-stations on the cvasts and with 
acquiring and fortifying for the p:otection 
of the latter several points on 


Polic : , 

= res the coast, as well as maintain- 
Pp ing in constant readiness a 
ortuguese 


capable fleet of warships. In 
other respects the sphere of Portuguese 
colonisation falls chiefly within the region 
of the Indian Ocean. The latter, however, 
served, after all, merely as a first step 
towards its greater neighbour, inasmuch 
as the Portuguese extended their explora- 
tions from the Indian Ocean more and 
more towards the East as far as the 
coasts of China, where they founded 
settlements, and to Japan, which they 
reached by accident in 1543. 

For exactly one hundred years Japan 
was opened up to the outer world, a 
period forming but a small fraction in the 
history of the island empire, but one 
which was fraught with important conse- 
quences in the grouping and position of 
the European sea Powers. About the 
middle of the sixteenth century Japan 
began eagerly and zealously to open its 
gates to Western civilisation and the teach- 
ing of Christianity ; for three generations, 
however, it was the unwilling spectator 
of a jealous rivalry between the Portuguese 
and the Dutch, who had arnved in the 
country in the year 1600—a contest ren- 
dered the more discreditable by the un- 
scrupulous choice of the weapons with 
which it was carried on. This state of 
things the Japanese finally decided to 
terminate by what seemed to them the 
only possible solution—namely, by simply 
shutting their door in the face of the unruly 
strangers. By this step, which, indeed, 
is quite at variance with the character of 
The Closed its people, Japan for more than 
two centuries disappears com- 
pletely from history, and ceases 
to exercise any influence 
whatever on the development of affairs on 
and upon the Pacific Ocean. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon that the 
immense increase in power and wealth 
which the era of geographical discovery 
brought to Europeans, dell much less 
to the share of the real discoverers than 
to others. The discoveries made between 
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1486 and the middle: of the sixteenth 
century, with the sole exception of those 
of the two Cabots, were placed entirely 
to the political account of Spain and 
Portugal. Both these kingdoms suddenly 
came into possession of immense terri- 
tories from which they drew undreamed-of 
wealth and treasure. The populations of 
these territories—at least of those in 
America—became the pliant and feeble 
tools of their conquerors. 

The real fruits of geographical dis- 
covery were to fall into the hands 
of those who had participated in the com- 
petition, not with precipitate haste and 
with the sole object of enriching them- 
selves suddenly and without effort, but 
with far-seeing deliberation and with silent 
but untiring efforts—the Dutch and the 
Enghsh. The Dutch, a small people, sub- 
ject to the powerful monarchy of Spain. 
had boldly risen against their political 
and religious oppressors, and, 1n spite of 
the enormous disproportion between their 
own resources and those of the suzerain 
Power, and chiefly on account of their 
excellence in seamanship, had carried out 
a successful resistance. They in 


Dutch _ ) 
Conpatition rt transferred the. sent of 
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established themselves in the 
Spanish-Portuguese possessions, destroyed 
Portuguese influence in important locali- 
ties, as they had done since 1600 in Japan, 
and gradually succeeded in getting the 
trade of India almost entirely into their 
own hands. But the activity of the English 
assumed still grander proportions. 

-At the time of the discovery of America, 
England had lost 2! her Continental 
dominions with the exception of Calais, 
and found herself restricted to her island 

sions. Even her dominion over 
reland had at that time almost slipped 
from her grasp, and Scotland formed an 
independent kingdom. England possessed 
no territories outside of Europe, and she 
had fallen from her high rank as a great 
European Power, while outside of Europe 
her influence was virtually nil. It was 
at this time that the discoveries of the 
sea route to India and of America first 
turned the attention of this healthy and 
energetic people towards lands far distant ; 
and the prudent sovereigns of the then 
reigning House of Tudor kept the eyes of 
their subjects fixed in this direction. 

The inborn love of this island nation for 
maritime adventure then, as if by magic, 
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From the painting by J. Fraser, by permission of Mr. A. H. E. Wood. 


suddenly blossomed forth in luxuriant 
growth and drove its people with irre- 
sistible force across the sea. It was not, 
however, merely for the quest of gold, as 
had been the case with Spain, that 
England entered upon the career of terri- 
torial exploration and colonisa- 


England tion ; nor, like the Portuguese, 
Enters the . : : 

.... With the object of making the 
Competition 


profitable trade in spices a 
monopoly in their own hands, but with a 
nobler, more far-seeing purpose in which 
the overthrow of the newly-found native 
populations and civilisations formed no 
part. 

Thus, from the moment when _ the 
existence of the Pacific Ocean was ascer- 
tained, it engaged the attention of the 
English. They quietly allowed the 
Spaniards and Portuguese to push forward 
their discoveries and conquests in the 
East and West Indies without, for the 
time being, entering into competition 
with them. On the other hand, they con- 
centrated their efforts upon finding a 
route into the Pacific Ocean unknown 
to the Spaniards and Portuguese, but 
available for themselves, establishing 


themselves in this route, and in this way 
spreading and developing their rule in, 
as it were, the opposite direction. 

The efforts of the Enghsh found a 
visible expression in the search for the 
North-west Passage, which was pursued 
with an iron persistency, and has proved 
of the utmost importance in history. 
That the newly-discovered continent in 
the north was bounded by the sea, like 


that in the south, appeared beyond 
question. 

Accordingly, it was thought that 
there must exist a northern route 


leading from the Atlantic into the Pacific 
Ocean. Such a passage being situated 
nearer to England than any other, the 
problem was to find it. Though the 
attempts made in this direction 


. did not at once lead to the 
North-west fod Goel ie deed 
Puiiace expected result—nor, in 


did they produce any result of 
practical value later on—they were never- 
theless accompanied by effects of extra- 
ordinary significance. They acquired 
importance not only in a geographical 
sense, by leading to a true comprehension 
of the nature of the earth, but also in 
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a political direction; for as a result of 
numerous enterprises the northern part 
of the American continent passed into 
the possession of England, which made 
much better use of it than the Spaniards 
had done of its central and southern 
portions. 


The first reports of the success of 


Columbus had, as early as 
1494, instigated John Cabot, 
a Portuguese in the English 
service, as well as his son 
Sebastian, to undertake a 
voyage by which even at 
that time they hoped to py 
reach the land of Cathay, fy 
or China, and the Spice §& 
Islands by the shortest Re 
route—that is, by a north- 
west passage. In the course 
of this voyage, however, 
they discovered the north- 
ern coast of the North 
-American continent, and 
took possession of rt m the 
name of England. In a 
second voyage, undertaken 
in 1497, they enlarged the 
discoveries of their first expedition, and the 
same result was attained by a third voyage 
made by Sebastian Cabot alone in 1498. 
The actual search for the much-longed- 
for North-west Passage was 


h navi 


Ma eee not, however, begun until 
Cahots the year 1517, when the 
younger Cabot discovered 


Hudson Bay, and very probably pene- 
trated into Davis Strait and within the 
Arctic Circle. 

The first attempt towards the solution 
cf the problem was, however, soon for- 
gotten in the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion, which absorbed the entire attention of 
the E nglish people. It was not until after 
the death, in 1547, of the Royal theologian, 
Henry vI I]., that the transoceanic move- 
ment was once more revived, and attracted 
a much more general and lively interest 
than on the first occasion. Its special 
feature lay in the fact that the movement 
proceeded not so much from the State 
as irom individuals and _ corporations, 
and that, although it was favoured and 
supported by the Government, it was 
neither initiated nor directed ‘thereby : 
indeed, up to the time of Henry VIII. 
(1509- 47) a Royal Navy. had not even 
existed. A few wealthy dnd influential and 
private individuals and merchant guilds 
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fitted out, at their own cost, whole fleets 
which, according to circumstances, en- 
gaged in commerce or made voyages of 
exploration, or, on their own responsi- 
bility, sailed in quest of warlike adventures, 
which in many instances had a strong 
savour of piracy. 

At the beginning of this new period an 
expedition left England 
mainly for purposes of 
exploration, but with an 
object diametrically the 
opposite of the voyages 
which had been set on foot 
at the beginning of the 
-@ century for the discovery 
of the North-west Passage ; 
eM for it was now proposed to 
“7 discover the nearest route 
to China in an easterly 
direction and along the 
north coasts of Europe, 
or, in other words, to find 
a north-east passage, which, 
it was hoped by the English 
commercial world of that 


ited the Span- time, would lead to a fresh 


and sailed round a thevearidi in 1586-88 development of their trade, 


then ina very depressed condition. On 
May roth, 1553, Sir Hugh Willoughby 
sailed from London with this object ; but 


neither his expedition nor those of later 
English navigators were successful in 
this sphere of exploration, in which they 
had to yield the palm to the more fortunate 
Dutch and Russians. 

Hence English explorers once more 
turned their attention to the North-west 
Passage. Frobisher’s voyage of discovery 
in 1576 was followed by a large number 
of others, such as those of Davis, Hudson, 
Bylot, Baffin, and others. Although from 
natural causes these expedi- 


: . tions did not obtain the desired 
of English = 
Expl object, they nevertheless 

piorers 


proved of infinite importance 
in considerably advancing the colonisation 
of North America, of which the beginnings 
had been attempted by Humphrey Gilbert 
and Sir Walter Raleigh in 1583 and 1584. 
This was not a colonisation after the 
fashion of “Spanish conquistadores or 
Portuguese spice-merchants, but a slow, 
gradual, tranquil, and thoughtful immi- 
gration of industrious, energetic Northern 
Europeans, who did not go with the sole 
aim of rapidly gaining treasures, but in 
order to find a livelihood founded on 
enduring and arduous labour; who, 
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while wresting the virgin soil from its 
native huntmg population and bringing 
ft under cultrvation, became intimately 
attached to it, and thus laid the firm 
foundation of a political system, which 
grew with surprising rapidity and was 
full of the hardiest energy. Simultaneously 
with the bold explorers of North America 

a number of naval heroes left 


Cheer eleere England in search of adven- 

Againat the . ae , 

Spaniards tures, whose main object, 
however, was to inflict the 


greatest possible damage on the Spaniards, 
who were detested on account of political 
and religious antagonism, and thereby also 
to enrich themselves. Besides such names 
as Hawkins, Raleigh, and Cavendish, that 
of Francis Drake shines forth with 
special lustre. Drake combined the hero 
with the explorer. So great was his 
boldness that he was no longer satisfied 
with attacking the Atlantic possessions of 
Spain; indeed, the West India islands 
and the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico 
had been already so much harassed by 
the English corsairs that the Spaniards 
in these possessions now kept a good 
look-out. On the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, on the other hand, they considered 
themselves perfectly secure and unassail- 
able. Relying on their sense of security 
and consequent unguardedness, Drake, 
who was morally and materially supported 
by the Queen, at the end of 1577 left 
England with five ships, well equipped by 
himself, sailed through the Straits of 
Magellan, and, without encountering any 
resistance, began a private war against 
the Spaniards in the Pacific Ocean. He 
was entirely successful, and set out on 
his homeward voyage richly laden with 
spoil. He tried to turn the voyage to 
account by searching for the North-West 
Passage from the Pacific Ocean—that 1s, 
in the reverse direction. However, after 
sailing along the West Coast of America 
up to the forty-eighth degree of north 
latitude without finding a sign 
of the desired passage, he de- 
cided on the voyage across 
the ocean, and returned to 
England, after having touched at the 
Moluccas and sailed around the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Drake’s circumnavigation of the world, 
Which had more or less the character 
of a warlike expedition, marks the first 
conscious and deliberate step on the part 
of England towards a policy of universal 


Memorable 
Voyages 
of Drake 
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expansion and the sovereignty of the seas, 
a policy the surprising results of which 
not only produced a great change in the 
distribution of power in Europe, but also 
subsequently, and in a manner entirely 
unpremeditated, brought into the fore- 
ground a new and important factor in 
international hfe—America. 

In this way, moreover, was laid the 
foundation of the predominance of the 
white race over the whole globe. For 
the Pacific Ocean and its place in history 
generally, Drake’s voyage had a special 
significance ; for by it, at one stroke, as it 
were, that ocean became the centre of 
public interest and the scene of the 
struggle for the sovereignty of the seas. 

Here was displayed for the first time in 

a striking manner the mternal hollowness 
and weakness of the apparently gigantic 
strength of Spanish dominion; for, as 
seems only natural, numerous other 
piratical enterprises, not only English, 
but also Dutch, followed in Drake’s 
successful track, and all of them, with 
more or less impunity, managed to harass 
and plunder the Spanish possessions aa 

,. spanish ships in the Paci 
Roa * Ocean. True, the maritime 
ras war between England and 

¥ Spain was not fimally decided 
in European waters until 1588 (the de- 
struction of the Armada), but we may 
safely assert that the issue was prepared 
by the events which took place in the 
Pacific Ocean, and that it was here that 
England found the key to her maritime 
supremacy. 

About the year 1600 the third contment 
washed by the Pacrfic Ocean—Australia— 
also began to rise from the mist which 
had hitherto enveloped it. Its discovery, 
however, at first attracted but little notice, 
and had no immediate practical results. 
This was due to several causes: the 
natural features of the country were not 
very inviting, the climate was not favour- 
able, and its native population was scanty 
and in a low grade of development. There 
was further a dearth of all desirable 
productions, and the coasts of the conti- 
nent were difficult of access owing to the 
presence of barrier reefs. Meanwhile, 
Britain had lost her American colonies, 
which now enter upon the stage of history 
as an independent political entity under 
the name of the United States of America ; 
and besides this she was under the neces- 
sity of maintaining the deportation of 
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criminals, who had formeriy been sent to 
the. American continent. She was thus 
obliged, in the year 1788, nearly two 
hundred years after its discovery, to take 
possession of the Australian continent in 
earnest. | | 

This enforced settlement had, however, 
to yield to one of a voluntary character 
as soon as the real value of the formerly 
despised country became known. Immi- 
grants, after a time, poured into the 
country and furnished ample proof that 
in Australia Britain had obtained an 
acquisition of extraordinary value. 
Owing to the fact that the new immigrants 
were almost exclusively of British nation- 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


The first Englishman to sail the waters ot: the 


Pacific. His momentous work and the example he set 
laid ine foundations of Great Britain's colonial empire. 


ality, the continent acquired a homo- 
geneous population, and Britain a colony 
which kept up very close ties with the 
mother country. Especially were those 
elements wanting which had driven the 
Americans into a political—indeed, almost 
national—opposition to Britain. Accord- 
ingly the population of Australia had made 
this youngest of continents into a second 
antipodean edition of “Old England,” a 
daughterland which furthers the policy 
of ‘‘ Rule, Britannia”’ on the Pacific Ocean 
with no less pride than her great prototype 
at home. In the colonisation of Australia 
its native aboriginal population is even of 
less import than the Indians of North 
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America ; politically it is of no account 
whatever, its scanty remnants having 
been forced back into the inhospitable 
interior parts of the continent. The 
acquisition of the Pacific Ocean by 
England, which was begun since 
Cook’s discoveries, has mot 
stopped at the Australian 
continent, but has been ex- 
tended to numerous parts of Melanesia 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. It is a 
remarkable fact that in their numerous 
voyages from the Mexican harbours to 
the Moluccas and Philippines, and, since 
15065, in the opposite direction also, the 
Spaniards discovered so very few of the 
innumerable island groups which stud 
the intervening seas. Even the few of the 
archipelagoes they did discover—the Mar- 
shall, Bonin, Solomon, and Paumotu 
Islands, and others—were not considered 
by them worth acquisition or colonisation ; 
only the Mariana, Caroline, and Pelew 
groups were in course of timé taken pos- 
session of or laid claim to in order to 
serve as points of support for their colonies 
in the Philippines. The Portuguese and 
Dutch took still less interest in the acquisi- 
tion of territory in the Pacific; they left 
that ocean entirely out of the sphere of 
their commercial policy, and, in fact, 
formed no settlements in it at all. Thus it 
came about that during the voyages of the 
English and French in the latter third of 
the eighteenth century—those of Cook, 
Bougainville, La Pérouse, D’Entrecasteaux, 
and others—numerous island groups were 
discovered which were not yet occupied 
by Europeans, and were thetefore owner- 
less or unclaimed territory. Of course, the 
crews of the ships composing these expe- 
ditions were not sufficiently numerous te 
spare any of their men for the permanent 
occupation of these islands; but they 
were soon followed by compatriots in the 
shape of adventurers, explorers, merchants. 
and missionaries. 

Rapidly the islands of the South Sea, 
about whose inhabitants, products, and 
climate the most favourable reports were 
White Men die avi rie sereane centres 
in South ° attraction lor immigrants. 
Bint jande In this manner the white race, 
represented chiefly by English- 
men and Frenchmen, later also by North 
Americans and Germans, spread over the 
Island world of the Pacific Ocean. The 
English especially, who had just obtained 
a footing on the Australian continent, were 


Britain's 
Pacific 
Acquisitions 
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in the vanguard of this movement. Be- 
sides settling in Tasmania and New Zea- 
land, they also established themselves in 
‘ Polynesia and Melanesia, and in the course 
of the present century have succeeded in 
acquiring a considerable portion of the 
Pacific island area. The French, too, have 
secured for themselves a_ considerable 
portion, more especially in the 
Polynesian groups, as_ well as 
New Caledonia. Later on, the 
North Americans also entered 
into the competition, and since 1885 the 
German Empire, by the adoption of a 
vigorous colonial policy, has also acquired 
possessions in Melanesia and Micronesia. 

Nor must we omit to mention here 
another European Power which, although it 
did not participate in the division of the 
Pacific island area, nevertheless, by a 
vigorous advance towards the ocean, early 
entered upon a path by which it gradually 
developed into one of the most powerful 
and determinant factors in modern history 
—namely, Russia. Recognising that its 
strength existed in its continental charac- 
ter, the mighty Slav Empire by degrees 
withdrew from the ocean; it sold Alaska 
and the Aleutian islands to America, and 
exchanged the Kuriles for the pseudo- 
island of Saghalin; but, on the other 
hand, it cleverly managed to extend its 
zone of contact with the ocean by a series 
of brilliant moves, vitally important to its 
own interests, towards the south. In the 
twentieth century that movement brought 
her into direct conflict with Japan, result- 
ing in a set-back to the encroachments of 
the European Power, which still lacks 
effective command of a warm-water port. 
If and when she becomes secure mistress 
of such a position, her power on the Pacific 
will take a new aspect. 

The occupation of the whole expanse of 
the Pacific by the white race requires, 
like the advance of Russia to the shores 
of that ocean, to be regarded from a 
Ultimate higher vantage-ground. It is, 
Fusion of 12 fact, more than a political 
World Races event ; itisa fact of the utmost 

importance in universal his- 
tory, an energetic step forward on the 
road which seems to have for its final goal 
the reunification of the divided human 
race, an issue not to be controlled by 
and scarcely patent to human conscious- 
ness, but one which ie fegarded by many 
as inevitable. Nowhere on the earth has 
this levelling influence of the white race 
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energetically than in 


operated more 
the 


Oceania, but of course always at 
expense of the aboriginal population. 

In general, the Polynesians showed 
themselves very accessible to ‘ white” 
influences; they approached the white 
immigrants sympathetically, and adopted 
with ease their manners and customs and 
their modes of life and thought; but in 
the acquisition of these foreign elements 
their own original structure became under- 
mined. Wherever the influx of white 
elements is strong enough, mixed races are 
produced with greater rapidity, and in 
these the white influence is always the 
determinative factor. Thus in New Zealand 
the pure native Maoris are fast approaching 
extinction ; and the Sandwich Islands are 
nothing more than an appendage of the 
North American Union. On the other 
hand, where this influx is not sufficient to 
produce a rapid anthropological trans- 
formation, the native element is injured 
by a mere superficial contact with Euro- 
pean culture or by what we may rather 
call its shady side. Men who as naked 
savages have led a true amphibious life, 
half on land, half on sea, die 


eee off prematurely when turned 
Upon the ee ies 
Natives into civilised Christians. The 


white race, though it forms the 
determinant factor, does not, however, 
stand alone in this filling up of the gaps of 
defunct Pacific populations. Side by side 
with it the yellow race is engaged in a 
similar task. Of course, the motives 
from which the Chinese set out in this 
process are fundamentally different from 
those of Europeans and North Americans, 
and consequently their effect, too, is 
widely different ; nevertheless, to a certain 
extent at least, the latter has a similar 
tendency in both cases. 

It is neither love of adventure, lust for 
gain, nor political or scientific interests 
which drive the Chinaman to seek a home 
in foreign countries, but mainly the 
difficulty of obtaining a living in his own 
over-populated empire. According to 
natural laws the efflux of this surplus 
population takes place in the direction of 
least resistance; but since Japan, till 
very recently, was closed to foreigners, 
while both divisions of India were them- 
selves suffering from over-population, and 
the large islands of the Indian Ocean 
were very soon satiated with Chinese, the 
stream of Chinese emigration overflowed 
to Australia, America, and the island 
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DRAKE'S FIRST SIGHT OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
world which stretches between these two 


continents. These latter, owing to the 
great disproportion between their extent 
and population, seemed specially adapted 
for receiving it. 

Nevertheless, even there, the “ yellow ”’ 
invasion has not met with a very welcome 


reception. Nor is this a matter 
The 
for surprise. First, we have to 
Yellow : 
deal with the apparently un- 
Invasion 


bridgeable gulf which exists 
between the white and yellow races. 
Neither the white man nor the Chinaman 
considers himself as the one and absolute 
superior of the other—in the way, that 
is, that both look on themselves in relation 
to all other native races; but they 
recognise and fear each other as_ for- 
midable rivals, without being able—owing 
to a total difference in mental outlook— 
to find some common ground of agree- 
ment. Fear without respect is the 
character of thelr mutual relations, com- 
bined with a be arth reaching almost 
to disgust of the one nature toward the 
other, which prevents any direct inter- 
mixture of the two races. and consequently 


removes the most effectual means toward 
the levelling of racial differences. In 
addition to this the Chinaman is a dan- 
gerous industrial opponent to the white 
man, whom he excels as an indefatigable, 
unpretentious, and at the same time in- 
telligent workman, thereby lowering the 
value of white labour and depreciating 
wages. 

Accordingly the policy of Australia 
and America is directed toward the 
prevention of Chinese immigration by 
all possible means, as much from _ the 
subjective standpoint of justifiable 
self-defence as from an inborn instinct. 
We must not, however, shut our eyes 
to the fact that the Chinaman 


oor might put forward the same 
Chissmak claims on his side—if he had 


the power. It is therefore with 
the white race a simple question of self- 
help in the hard struggle for existence. 
When we consider the profound differences 
of the forces brought into play in the 
contact of the spheres of expansion of the 
yellow and white races upon the Pacific 
Ocean, a final solution of this difficult 
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problem must appear still very remote. 
On the other hand, it becomes more and 
more evident that the part which the 
island world shut in by the Pacific Ocean 
has played in the shaping of the history 
of the world is not yet concluded, but, 
on the contrary, is destined to produce even 
greater effects in the future. The island 
groups of Polynesia, Micro- 


aire a= nesia, and Melanesia, in which 
Chinese : 

... new half-caste populations are 
Emigration 


being developed from the inter- 
mixture of white men and Polynesians, 
seem adapted for intercepting such part 
of the Chinese stream of emigration as is 
not mainly directed to the gold-fields of 
Australia and North America; and it is 
probable that, owing to the extensive 
subdivision which of necessity goes on 


in these localities, this portion may become: 


absorbed in the other racial elements. 

The eastern margin of the Pacific— 
the American continent—seems specially 
‘ designed for co-operating in this gradual 
work of unification. This view will probably 
meet with as little favour in the United 
States as will the suggestion that that 
country, still exuberant in its youthful 
strength, can expect to exercise its 
influence for ever. It looks, in fact, as 
if America were the continent which, 
after being for a long time inhabited by a 
single race, 1s suddenly about to collect 
all races upon its soil. We have no more 
striking proof of the force of oceanic 
influence and the historical importance of 
navigation. The mutual relations of the 
different races of America toward each 
other are very variable. The Indians of 
Central and South America, who led a 
settled, agricultural, and—according to 
their light—civilised kind of life in states 
of their own formation, were naturally 
unable to withdraw themselves from the 
influences of the white man to the same 
extent as the nomad hunting populations 
of North America and the wild tribes of the 


ijiees. South. The civilised Indians 
atives : . 

of suffered the consequences of 
America Subjection, and hence furnished 


rich material for the formation 
of mixed races. The hunting and primitive 
races, on the other hand, avoided all con- 
tact with the white man except in a hostile 
sense; they have accordingly suffered 
annihilation in the unequal combat, and 
have had to leave ther Settlements in the 
hands of those who have supplanted them. 
The whites, in their turn, especially in 
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the tropical zone, have shown themselves 
neither willing nor able to bear the 
heavy burden of bodily labour on their’ 
own shoulders, and have therefore fastened 
it upon those of the subjected races. 
Where the latter were not present in suff- 
cient abundance, or where their physical 
strength was not equal to the perform- 
ance of the hard task demanded of them, 
other means of obtaining the necessary 
relief were resorted to. The institution of 
negro slavery in America forms one of 
the saddest chapters in the otherwise 
brilliant history of the white race; and 
though the nineteenth century may rest 
with the consciousness of having removed 
this shameful institution from the New 
World, and of having thus—at least 
partially—atoned for the sins of its 
fathers, this does not furnish any justifi- 
cation for letting pride at this act of 
civilisation banish our feeling of shame 
for the old moral wrong. 

As things are to-day, America forms the 
centre whither stream the surplus popu- 
lations of all the continents. It cannot 
resist this tide of immigration, inas- 
ae much as there is still plenty of 

rucible ; ve 
of the space for its reception. ‘In 
Nations thls crucible,” says Friedrich 
Ratzel, ‘all the different races 
of mankind will become intermingled ; 
there will, of course, be cases of retro- 
gression or ‘ throwing back ’ in this process, 
but bastard races, when they are prepon- 
derant, have a considerable advantage over 
pure races.”’ At the time of its discovery 
by Europeans, America was inhabited by 
a single race about whose numbers we have 
no information; but they certainly can- 
not have been very great. The densely 
populated Indian States of Central and 
South America formed mere oases within 
unpopulated deserts. At the present day, 
of its 100,000,000 inhabitants, 60,000,000 
belong to the white race, 10,000,000 
to the black, 9,000,000 to the red, 200,000 
to the yellow, and some 20,000,000 to 
different mixed races. Ia this calculation 
are comprised the negro half-castes, to 
whom the pure negroes, however, are as 
one to four. Since this considerably in- 
creases the total of the mixed races, we 
may assume that about a fourth of the 
total population of America consists 
of mixed races. Now, every pure race can 
furnish the material for the formation of 
a mixed race, while the reverse is im- 
possible ; farther, every. mixed race, in 
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the gradual crumbling away of neighbour- 
.ing races, grows at their expense by ab- 
sorbing the fragments. From these con- 
siderations it would appear that America 
is likely, in the near future, to be the scene 
of a great and general fusion of races. 
While the eastern margin of the Pacific 
basin appears in a state of active fer- 
mentation pregnant with events, its 
western Margin also is being aroused into 
fresh activity. We have already remarked 
on the appearance on the Pacific coasts 
of Asia of the greatest continental Power 
in the world ; we have seen how Australia 
has become an excellent point of support 
to the greatest naval Power ; weare daily 
watching the interesting efforts at coloni- 
sation made by France, by the United 
States, and bythe German Empire. It 
is. therefore of special importance to 
consider the peculiar attitude assume 
by the ancient civilised eeaze 
nations, the hereditary es 
possessors of Eastern Asia, | 
toward the successful invasion | 
of the Pacific by the white | 
race, which has now become | 
amatter of history. In Japan, | 
about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a com- | 
| 
| 
\ 





plete revolution was cffected 
with surprising suddenness. 
Since that time the Japanese 
—or at least the influential 
classes among them—have © 
been seized with a veritable |, 
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will of necessity be performed the first 
act of the inevitable struggle between 
the white and yellow races—a struggle 
viewed with much dread and fraught with 
much danger from the standpoint of 
ethnological history. Thus, if 


Cosine we cast a final backward glance 
Conflict fie Paces e sane 
of Races OVET Me faciiic, 1 appears a 


first as an element of separa- 
tion and differentiation, assigning local 
limits to the various divisions or branches 
of the human race and providing them 
with the opportunity of accentuating and 
perpetuating peculiarities of type. Since 
this task has been completed, the ocean 
slowly and gradually, reversing its purpose, 
is destroying its own work, and tends 
in an opposite direction as an element 
of union, thus presenting us with a 
true image of the eternal circulating 
stream of Nature. The same glance 
. reveals to us_ yellow, red, 
brown, and = black races 
settling upon the coasts and 
| Islands of the ocean, stretch- 
_| ing their limbs and extending 
_, themselves, supplanting or 
- tolerating one another ; soon, 
| however, arriving at a certain 
| pause from which only the 
| yellow races emerge, owing 
, to their great numbers and 
| multiplying powers, while the 
rest degenerate in every 
direction. 
At the present day we sec 





passion for adopting all the ~ oa only two important elements 

institutions and customs of DE BOUGAINVILLE as natural antagonists upon 
j ; Who commanded the first French 4 : ac +] ; 

the white nations, even to seoediden © round the world. the shores of the Pacific, each 


the extent of imitating their 
external appearance in dress. The condi- 
tions are different in China. There, in 
spite of the multiplication of points of 
contact, we meet as yet with little com- 
prehension of, and response to, European 
methods. On the contrary, it opposes ‘to 
the invasion of the white race the mechan- 
ical obstacles of its immense superiority 
in number and density of population ; 
and, more than this, it meets this invasion 
by an expansion on its own 


seeded side, which, in spite of its 
of Yellow t] A h Ae 
Reccs apparently pacific character, 


forms, for the very reason of 
its being unavoidable, an extremely 
menacing factor. The waves of Chinese 
emigration radiate in all directions, but 
farthest to the side of least resistance— 
that is, across the Pacific Ocean. Here 


prepared and ready for the 
fray: they are the ancient indigenous yellow 
race and the newly arrived white race. 
Both are ably and well represented: the 
yellow by the Japanese and Chinese, 
the white by the English and North 
American. 

In the recent war the West declined to 
recognise the struggle as the beginning of a 
battle for supremacy between the white 
and the yellow races ; on the contrary, it 
showed its readiness to admit Japan into 
the comity of nations, rejecting the theory 
of inherent antagonism. If the time 
should come wher the yellow and the 
white rise up against each other in a 
death grapple, Europe will repent of her 
standing aloof in the Russo-Japanese 
War. Whether she was wise in acting on 
the higher hope, time alone can show. 
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__ THE MIDDLE EAST, DIVISION OF THE HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

Popout OMe progress westward we proceed now to the history of the Asiatic countries on the north of the 
Indian Ocean. These include India and Ceylon and the great peninsula which is best described as Further 
India: Burma, Siam, Annam, and contiguous countries. The Indian Ocean itself and che lands which vorder on 
India to the north and west—Tibet, Turkestan, Afghanistan and Baluchistan—also come within this division. 
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THIRD GRAND DIVISION 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The regions included under the heading of the Middle 
East embrace the Indian Ocean, with so much of the 
Asiatic Continent as lies east of the Caspian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, excepting what has already been treated 
under the heading of the Far East. 

In this region, interest attaches primarily to the great 
Indian peninsula, which, like China, has a recorded history 
reaching back for nearly five thousand years, but, also like 
China, remained to Europeans a land of myth and marvel, 
hidden behind a curtain, of which a corner was raised at 
rare intervals, until the sixteenth century of our era. 

Eastward of India proper lies the great double peninsula 
of Further India or Indo-China, half Indian and half 
Chinese in its associations. North lies the mysterious 
hidden land of Tibet, and beyond that—with Siberia on its 
northern and China on its eastern boundary—the vast 
Central Asian territory which bears the general name of 
Turkestan, the home of nomad hordes that, from time 
to time, have conquered and devastated half Europe as well 
as all Asia. 

Finally, our division includes Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan, lands whose history is in part bound up with the 
Nearer East and the Empire of Persia, but whose most 
intimate connection is with Turkestan and India. 
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THE INTEREST 


AND IMPORTANCE 


OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


BY ANGUS 


LTHOUGH the boundaries of the 
Middle East are well known, for the 
purposes of this history they may be 
regarded as including (a) Centra: Asia: 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Turkestan, and 
Tibet ; (b) Further India: Siam, Annam, 
Burma, Tonquin, Cochin China, and Cam- 
bodia ; (c) India, with the little independent 
states of Nepal and Bhutan, and the 
island of Ceylon. Within this region the 
physiography of Asia nowhere shows to 
such advantage as in the elevated uplands, 
where a central tableland, at once the 
loftiest and most extensive in the world, 
is buttressed by stupendous orological 
development. Covering some 3,000,000 
square miles, the central tableland is 
intersected by high ranges which enclose 
a number of plateaus, while it is also 
marked in the Gobi Desert and in the 
l.ob Nor basin by extensive depressions. 
Towering above these uplands, which 
reach in the Tibetan plateau a height of 
from 14,000 feet to 15,000 feet, in the 
Pamir plateau 9,000 feet to 12,000 feet, 
and in the Iranian plateau 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, are the lofty crests of the 
Himalayas, Tian-shan, Kun Lun, Altai 
and Mustagh Ata. 

Radiating from the Great Pamir, as 
the pivot of several converging systems, 
are the Hindu Kush and the Mustagh Ata 
or Kara Koram Mountains from the 
south-west and south-east, the Kun Lun 
from the east and the Tian-shan from the 
north-east. The Pamir plateau covers 
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some 30,00G square miles and in its 
southern limits connects the Mustagh Ata 
with the Hindu Kush by a ridge which 
serves as the water parting between the 
basins of the Upper Oxus and the Indus. 
To the north it acts as the water divide 
between the Zarafshan and the Syr-daria. 
The Tibetan tableland is no less intimately 
identified with the orography of the 
Middle East, but, lying between the 
Himalayas and the Kun Lun Mountains, 
it is the least accessible portion of this 
highland region. 

The dominating feature of the mountain 
system of Mid-Asia is found in the gigantic 
mass which, in the shape of the Hindu 
Kush, Kara Koram, and Himalayas, forms 
the true water parting between the inland 
and seaward drainage of the Middle East. 
Divided into a_ western, central, and 
eastern section, the mountains constitute 
themselves the southern scarp of the 
central tableland and extend some 2,000 
miles in one uninterrupted curve, from 
the eastern extremity of Assam to the low 
hills which lie to the north of Bokhara, 
varying in width throughout from roo 
to 500 miles. The eastern section of the 
great divide contributes the Nepal high- 
lands as well as Sikkim and Bhutan to 
the general rise of the Indian frontier, 
and maintains a mean elevation of 16,000 
feet. 

These three purely frontier territories, 
Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, of which 
Sikkim long since has been incorporated 
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with ‘the dominions of India, nestle high 
up on the southern slopes of the inner 
range of the Himalayas. As may be 
imagined they are wholly mountainous. 
Their primitive and rugged character, 
too, is quite uninfluenced by Indian 
_ civilisation. Nepal, the largest, is a mere 
strip, some 500 miles in length and 160 
miles broad, descending from 
the heights of the Himalayas 
to the Indian plain in five 
contracting terraces. At the 
same time the Nepal highlands are crowned 
by the highest elevations on the face of the 
globe. A right-angle ridge, 12,000 feet 
in height, separates Nepal from Sikkim, 
while the most easterly of the three, as 
also the most exposed, is Bhutan. Four 
hundred miles in extent and extremely 
elevated, it is at once the bleakest and the 
most beautiful part of the Himalaya 
region. 

Throughout the line of the Himalaya 
system the serried continuity of the 
various parallel chains and ridges com- 
posing it is broken occasionally by some 
signal peak of marvellous altitude. The 
extreme westerly sections of the Hindu 
Kush do not disclose this irruptive 
grandeur in any great degree, and it is not 
until the Tirieh Mir, near the Nuksan Pass, 
now fixed at 25,000 feet, is reached that 
a really formidable height presents itself. 
Tengri Khan, the central point of the 
Tian-shan, however, records an identical 
elevation. Unlike the Hindu Kush, the 
Kara Koram chain offers quite a selection 
of lofty peaks; but then the mean 
elevation of the Mustagh Ata, by which 
name the eastern extension of the Hindu 
Kush is more precisely described, is' rarely 
less than 18,000 feet. The highest points 
occur close within the angles formed by 
the convergence of the Hindu Kush and 
the Mustagh Ata, and between the Gilgit 
valley and the Kara Koram Pass. In 
connection As the former, Sven Hedin 

xed the highest point on 
Leela the Mustagh Ata itself at 
Central Asia 752000 feet, while in the latter 

there are the Dapsang, 28,000 
feet, and Peak K’®, 28,278 feet. In the 
Himalayas proper there is even a greater 
wealth of distinctive elevation, and no 
less than forty peaks are known to exceed 
24,000 feet. ‘ 

If the mountain systems of the northern 
part of the Middle East appear to belong 
to a single family, no such idiosyncrasy 

mi 
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States of the 
Himalayan 
Ranges 


may be said to distinguish its rivers, and, 
whether the area concerned is the steppe ' 
of Eastern and Western Turkestan, the 
Iranian plateau, the elevated tablelands 
of the Himalayas, or the Great Plain and 
Deccan plateau of the Indian peninsula, 
there is very little reciprocity between the 
respective systems of drainage. In con- 
nection with the former the Tarim River 
constitutes Lob Nor the basin of Chinese 
Turkestan by draining the northern 
watershed of the Tian-shan, Mustagh, and 
Kun Lun mountains, much as the Aral 
Sea receives through the Amu-daria and 
the Syr-daria the drainage of Russian 
and Afghan Turkestan. At the same 
time, while the flow from the northern 
slopes of the Pamir plateau, the Hindu 
Kush and the Paropamisus goes to the 
Aral, the southern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush drain to the Arabian Sea through 
the Indus river, in the drainage system 
of which North-eastern Afghanistan is 
embodied. 

Afghanistan boasts a three-fold system 
of drainage. Although the areas already 
mentioned drain to the Aral and to the 

Indus, a much larger proportion 
ey Great of the country, - ie Aone 
atersheds 
Se Rate square miles in extent, drains 
into the Seistan Lake, in 
the main through the Helmund river. 
Unlike Afghanistan, Baluchistan possesses 
no particular system, inland or seawards, 
and in many respects is as waterless as 
the Sahara. East of the Hindu Kush, at 
its meeting with the Mustagh, the presence 
of the water parting is manifested by the 
southern flow that is here given to the 
drainage of the watershed. From this 
point the main conduit southwards to the 
Arabian Sea is the Indus; further east 
the Ganges carries the drainage of the 
Himalayas, and the Brahmaputra that of 
the Tibetan highlands and their more 
remote hinterland, to the Bay of Bengal. 

From the base of the Himalayan slopes 
a triangular peninsula projects southwards 
to Cape Comorin, possessing, between the 
delta of the Ganges-Brahmaputra on the 
east, and the delta of the Indus on the 
west, a length of 1,900 miles on each face. 
Breaking away from the foot of the 
mountains is the Great Plain of India, 
with an extreme elevation of 1,000 feet 
and an area of 500,000 square miles, but 
draining entirely to the Indus and the 
Ganges. South of this plain there rises 
the Deccan tableland, with a general level 
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of about 2,000 feet and of a vast dimension. 
There is much that is distinctive about 
these two features of the Indian peninsula. 
The deltaic area is conspicuous for its 
richness and size, while the plateau is no 
less remarkable from the manner in which 
it preserves a continuity of character 
undisturbed by the encroachments of 
various containing hills. But the Ghats, 
which enclose the Deccan on the eastern 
and western sides, and the Nilgiris, which 
fulfil a similar purpose at its southern 
extremity, do not complete the mountain 
system of Southern India. 

Beyond the Nilgiris the orographic 
formation of the peninsula is carried on by 
the Palni Hills, while the highest elevations 
that are to be found south of the Hima- 
layas exist in the Anamalai Hills, 9,700 
feet. Occupying the apex of the Indian 
triangle, by means of Adam’s Bridge, 
these hills link together the Indian and 
Cingalese mountain systems. The most 
remarkable feature of the Southern upland, 
however, is the pronounced individualism 
which characterises its fluvial drainage. 
Unlike the central tableland in the north, 


Bie stars which drains seawards only 
aie through the three rivers, Indus, 
of River C 
Soci ranges, and Brahmaputra, the 
ystems 


Deccan is scored by no less than 
fifty separate systems. In spite of this, 
the central tableland dismisses to, the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal 
respectively a greater volume of water 
in any one of its three streams than the 
Deccan discharges to any source through- 
out its entire system. In this connection, 
too, it should be borne in mind that the 
Indian peninsula drains always to the 
sea, an inland—to the Aral Sea and Lob 
Nor—as well as a seaward flow, describing 
the systems of Mid-Asia. 

Although Eastern Assam _ has_ been 
indicated as the termination of the main 
water divide of the northern part of the 
Middle Fast, there is such an appreciable 
watershed connection between the Hima- 
layas and Further India that the oro- 
graphic influence of the mainland can be 
said to have penetrated the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula for some considerable distance. 
In a strictly scientific sense it has yet to 
be shown whether Further India possesses 
an independent highland system. If there 
is any doubt about the precise connection 
between the ranges of the Indo-Chinese and 
those of the Tibetan mass, there is no 
doubt that the rivers of Northern India 


and Indo-China, as well as the Yangtse 
and Hoang-ho of China Proper, find their 
origin in the Tibetan plateau. 

In a region as vast as the Middle East, 
there is necessarily much diversity in the 
systems of natural economy that apply 
to it. Extremes are touched in so many 
directions, and under such a variety of 
subjects, that comparison 
is liable to beget confusion 
rather than to add to our 
general knowledge of this 
division of the Asiatic continent. None the 
less, the salient features of the Middle East 
present an attractive study and in many 
places disclose considerable unsuspected 
uniformity throughout vast areas. An 
example of this is to be noticed in the 
similarity of the climatic influences which 
affect the Aral basin on the one hand, and 
the Pamir, Tibetan, and Tian-shan uplands 
in another direction. Although the 
former is only slightly raised above sea- 
level, and the altitude of the latter varies 
between 12,000 feet and 18,000 feet, the 
climatic conditions of either area preserve 
the same fierce heat, identical periods of 
protracted drought, and the same intense 
cold. 

India and Further India naturally 
respond to a different set of circumstances 
in the composition of their climates. 
India particularly is held at a disadvan- 
tage, since, although retaining the pheno- 
mena which produce a brisk climate, the 
benefit of possession is destroyed by the 
conflicting physical conditions of the 
peninsula. While the effects of tropical 
latitude, therefore, are tempered by the 
elevation of the Deccan tableland, great 
heat prevails everywhere because through 
their extreme altitude the Himalaya 
highlands intercept the cooling currents 
from the northern tablelands and, reflect- 
ing the solar rays, intensify the fiery blasts 
which proceed from the furnaces of the 
Indian deserts. In spite of an all-per- 
vading heat, there is an even 


Climatic 
Influences in 
the Region 


Ta and distribution of humidity over 
ain in Ceara Ge 
India the entire peninsula. Arising 


from the Indian Ocean during 
the incidence of the monsoon, neither the 
Deccan plateau: nor its circumambient 
ranges are high enough to arrest the pass- 
age of the rainclouds, which, spreading 
farther and farther inland, ultimately 
precipitate their contents against the 
southern slopes of the main continental 
divide. 
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Save in the extreme north, on the up- 
lands of the Burmo-Chinese frontier, 
Further India is subject wholly to tropical 
conditions, exaggerated rather than im- 
proved by the oceanic environment of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Unendowed 
with sufficiently modifying elevation, an 
excess of moisture is accompanied by 
enervating heat, while the 


ae absence of a cold-weather 
onemons . season, resembling that which 
Around India 


bestows such a boon upon 
India, renders the climate of Indo-China 
peculiarly trying. Examination of the 
climatic conditions of the Middle East 
would not be complete without a brief 
glance at the countries affected by the 
Iranian plateau. Although extremes of 
temperature distinguish both Afghani- 
stan and Baluchistan, by reason of the 
proximity of the Arabian Sea there is 
much greater humidity in RBiluchistan 
than in Afghanistan. At the same time, 
while the heat of Afghanistan is more 
intense than that which prevails in many 
parts of Bengal, no district of Asia is 
hotter than certain parts of Baluchistan. 
Yet, so long as terrific heat is unaccom- 
panied by moisture, the prevailing con- 
ditions of climate are usually salubrious, 
although the heat of Baluchistan is aggra- 
vated by devastating sand storms. In 
this connection it is only in the lowland 
districts between the Oxus and the northern 
slope of the Hindu Kush that fevers are 
endemic in this part of the Middle East. 
The orological traverse formed by the 
three systems, Hindu Kush, Mustagh, 
and the Himalayas, establishes not only 
the water parting of this section of the 
Asiatic continent, but the line of demarca- 
tion between the northern and southern 
flora, fauna and ornithology. Although 
the bleakness of the Asiatic highlands and 
their accompanying expanses of barren 
plain precludes a plentiful arboreal growth 
from distinguishing the heart of the Middle 
Fast, the region is by no means 
unproductive. The extreme 
altitudes are necessarily desti- 
tute; the valleys are stony 
and the mountain sides denuded of vege- 
tation, but plateaux of 12,000 ft. are 
covered with rank grasses, while the 
secondary elevations are marked by an 
extensive distribution of mountain ash, 
poplar, pine, and larch. It is impossible to 
observe a definite ‘line between tropical 
and non-tropical flora in Central Asiatic 
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highland areas since, owing to the vagaries 
of the climate of the Middle East, sub- 
tropical life occasionally breaks out in the 
so-called temperate zones. 

It is not until the mountain systems 
of the north have been exchanged for the 
sweltering plains of the Indian peninsula 
or the deltaic valleys of Indo-China, that 
a genuinely distinctive element appears in 
Mid-Asian vegetation. Although signal 
success attends in the almost tropical areas 
of the Great Plain of India, the cultivation 
of cereals, vegetables, and plants, that are 
characteristic of a cooler region, the 
main interests centre in the growing of 
crops of a distinctly tropical complexion 
—rice, tea, coffee, jute, indigo, cinchona, 
betel, poppy, oilseeds, in addition to a 
variety of aromatic products, eliciting 
indiscriminately the attentions of the 
vyots. No less notable is the change to be 
found in the trees and palms which, as 
indigenous to the Indian peninsula, and 
ignoring the species common to temperate 
as well as torrid zones, include ebony, 
teak, sandal-wood, mango, banyan, date, 
palmyra, and bamboo. Unlike the Indian 
The Tropical peninsula, less than half of 
Vv »pie®’. which actually lies within 

egetation of ‘ ° 
Further Indin th tropics, Indo-China or 
Further India is entirely 
tropical, a fact which an exuberant vegeta- 
tion quickly makes patent. Vanilla, sugar- 
cane, cloves, pepper, sago, ginger, cinna- 
mon, cotton, rice, tobacco, tea and coffee, 
besides products everywhere interchange- 
able, flourish in the cultivated lands; 
while in the primeval forests eagle- 
wood, teak, gum, gutta-percha, cardamum, 
coco-nut, and bamboo abound. 

As comprehensive in its flora as it is 
in the character of its mountain systems 
and in the nature of its rivers, plains, and 
climate, it is only in its fauna and or- 
nithology that the Middle East allocates 
to itself a number of specific types. 
Prominent among the species of the central 
uplands and along the line of the water 
parting there are in wild state the yak in 
Tibet ; the ass, the camel, and the dromedar 
in Eastern Turkestan. Further te thesout 
there are the elephant, lion, tiger, leopard, 
rhinoceros and crocodile in India and 
Indo-China ; the lion, tiger, leopard and 
wolf in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
Common to the entire area are the usual 
domestic animals — buffalo, horse, ox, 
sheep, and dog; while, in addition, the 
dromedary, camel, elephant, the water 
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buffalo, the ass, and the yak have been 
reduced to the service of man. 

Although the Middle East itself is not 
concerned with all the philological and 
aacial distinctions of Asia, a very confused 
ethnic distribution does fall within its 
narrow limits. Roughly divided between 
Mongolo-Tatars and Aryan- Caucasic 
peoples by the line of the water parting, 
the first fusion of the two races took place 
within the western limits of the Aralo- 
Caspian and Lob Nor basins, when an 
intimacy arose between the Turki, who 
frequented the unarable steppes of Eastern 
and Western Turkestan, and the Tayik, 
who tilled the western cultivable zone, 
which so modified the Mongolic features of 
the Turki that the race now resembles the 
Aryan Tajik in everything but speech. 
In the east and south of Lob Nor, con- 
tinuing along the northern slopes of the 
watershed, a more Mongolic caste pre- 
vailed, which now betrays itself in Bhutan 
and on the Tibetan plateau; while in 
Further India it is represented by the 
assortment of Tibeto-Burman, Tai, and 
Chinese-Annamitic tribes that now occupy 


The Races the northern and _ north- 
of the eastern frontiers of the 
Middle East Peninsula. Although the 


presence of the mountains 
prevented a Mongolic descent upon the 
plains of India from the east from taking 
place, frequent Mongolic irruptions broke 
over the west, the residue of which has 
added so much to the ethnographic per- 
plexities of the Middle East. In this 
direction the line of mountains was 
pierced by two passages, the Kabul 
Valley on the north-west, and Makran 
on the west, with the result that Mongolo- 
Tatar stock predominates in Northern 
Afghanistan. In Afghan-Turkestan the 
Hazaras, although now a Persian-speaking 
people, are marked out by their physiog- 
nomy as of Mongolic ancestry ; while the 
Kizzil Bashis of Kabul are Persian- 
speaking, and the Ghilzais Pushtu-speak- 
ing, Turki tribes. In addition, there are 
the Usbegs and the Turkomans, equally 
possessing Turki descent. In Baluchistan, 
too, the Brahuis, an aboriginal and numer- 
ous race occupying the eastern high- 
lands, whose identity was long mysterious, 
are now believed to spring from Mongolic 
or Dravidian progenitors. 
Excluding the Baluchistan highlands, 
Afghan-Turkestan represents the extreme 
limit of Mongolic movement towards 


India. South of the Hindu Kush, an Aryan 
element prevails in the tribes forming the 
population in Afghanistan and Baluchi- 
stan, as well as towards Persia and the 
northern plains of India. It is, however, 
in no way surprising that Aryan stock 
should underlie the ethnography of the 
southern areas of the Middle East, since the 


The Peopling earliest habitat of this great 


racial division were the 
of the 
: valleys and mountains of the 
Middle East oe 
Oxus watershed. Retiring 


before the pressure of the Mongols, the 
Aryan peoples crossed over the main divide 
of Asia into the Peninsula. Although the 
last to arrive from the north-west, they 
did not penetrate much beyond the 
northern plains, remaining principally 
within the region covered by the basins 
of the Indus and Ganges. Elsewhere, 
indeed, were other races—the Dravidian 
in the Deccan and Ceylon, and the 
Kolarian about the central ranges, the 
latter being either the absolute aborigines 
or the first arrivals in the country. 
These latter branches of the human 
family represent, in point of fact, the 
only distinctive stock that India has 
produced, the Tibeto-Burman, Chinese- 
Annamitic, and other Mongoloid reduc- 
tions along the Himalaya system, the 
Assam highlands and the Indo-China 
frontier being even more alien to India 
than the Aryan tribes themselves. 
While the Kolarians belonged to the 
lowest grade of human culture, and 
were wholly unresponsive, the Dravidians 
were susceptible to the elevating in- 
fluences of the Aryans, who ultimately 
applied to their own purpose the Dravidian 
alphabet. To-day, moreover, the Dravi- 
dian and Aryan peoples of India are 
unified in a common system of caste that 
extended throughout Southern Asia, the 
ethics and principles of which were devised 
originally by the Aryan leaders as a pre- 
caution against their numerical inferiority 
The in the face of the more numer- 
C ous indigenous element. To 
aste roe { 
System the four original degrees o 
caste at first proclaimed an 
infinite variety has been added until the 
institution, which in its earliest conception 
referred to colour, now possesses hardly 
any relation to its original form. _ 
ollowing their invasion of India, the 
Aryans passed into Persia, where they 
imposed their own forms upon the Semitic 
structure of civilisation already there. 
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Much as the Aryan language developed 
into Sanscrit in India, so in Persia it gave 
birth to Pehlevi, in which the Zend Avesta 
of the Zoroastrians is written. In Balu- 
chistan, the Baluchis, as opposed to the 
Brahuis, are Aryan; and, north of 
Baluchistan, extending from the axis of 
the mountain system in an_ indefinite 
westerly direction across Afghanistan and 
Persia, are areas in which the Aryan races 
exercise, if not unchallenged, at least 
uninterrupted, sway. Many subdivisions 
of the Aryan family exist in 


ae au Afghanistan under the guise of 
re i Afghans, Galchas, and Tajiks. 
ghans 


Of these the Afghans, or Pathans 
as they are called in India, are the most 
important. Claiming to be Ben-i-Israel, 
and insisting on descent from the tribes 
who were carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar, they are a Pushtu-speak- 
ing people, possessing, with all Pathans, 
the bond of a common speech, although 
they do not admit other Pushtu people 
to be Afghan. Further east, along the 
crests of the watershed, an Aryan popula- 
tion occupies Nepal, while there are 
Caucasic-Aryan indications among the 
tribes in Southern Siam and Cambodia. 
Although the races of the Middle East 
may be classified broadly under one or 
other of the four branches, Caucasic-Aryan 
Mongolo-Tatar, Dravidian, and Kolarian, 
each group is divisible into several sub- 
sections. In many cases, too, these sub- 
sections, while physiologically in harmony, 
have developed complete linguistic inde- 
pendence. In this way, and considering 
each division as a complete racial unit, the 
Caucasic-Aryan peoples are affiliated with 
six stock tongues: (1) Kariveli; (2) 
Cherkess; (3) Chechenz; (4) Lesghian ; 
(5) Aryan; (6) Semitic—the first four of 
which appertain solely to the Caucasus re- 
gion; while the Mongolo-Tatar races are 
identified with eight : (1) Tibeto-Burman : 
(2) Khasi; (3) Mon; (4) Tai; (5) Chi- 
Waceuaess nese-Annamitic ; (6) Koreo- 
ike Japanese ; (7) Ural-Altaic; (8) 
Middle East Malayan. The affinities with 
Dravidian and Kolarian are 
more doubtful ; but it is held by those most 
competent to judge that, owing to con- 
stant fusion of the species, there is now 
only a slight philological disparity between 
many Dravidian and Aryan dialects. 
The existence of so much linguistic 
difference among races now forming the 
branches of a single racial family should 
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not be astonishing when the divergent 
characters of the original tribes are borne 
in mind, nor is it remarkable that the 
Aryan peoples should produce greater 
evidence of common linguistic origin than 
the Mongolic or even the Caucasic races. 
Less subject to conditions which necessarily 
imposed changes upon speech than the 
nomadic northerners or the more poly- 
glot communities from the Caucasus, the 
Aryans rapidly evolved a state of civilisa- 
tion in which language, manners, custom; 
and race type were identical, and through 
which Aryan domination over Southern 
Asia was established long before Mongolic 
peoples began to play havoc with the 
Middle East. It was, of course, by reason 
of this ascendancy that the Aryan language 
became a mother tongue to so large a 
part of primitive mankind. In many 
ways, therefore, the rise of these areas to 
their present importance dates back to 
the earliest age. Ever the cradle of the 
human race, they have aroused in turn 
the attentions of brown, yellow, and fair 
peoples, while their possession has stimu- 
lated the ambitions alike of the Moslem, 
Christian, and Hindu. The 
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commercial and __ political 
aspect of the region more than its general 
structure. At present the rights of three 
Powers—Russia in Central Asia, France 
and Great Britainin Further India, and 
Great Britain in India as throughout the 
areas lying to the south of the main water 
divide—prevail in the several sections 
appropriated to them. France in Further 
India, however, is committed to a policy 
which aims at the annexation of the 
whole of Indo-China, while Russia is no 
less intent upon the absorption of Chinese 
Turkestan. The complexion which the 
Middle East will wear for the future 
promises to be of unusual interest, for 
the realisation of their aims by Russia and 
France foreshadows a considerable altera- 
tion in the locus standt of Great Britain. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
trade, no less than prestige, would be 
affected by any modification of the tradi- 
tional powers which Great Britain has so 
long exercised there, since, if Russia and 
France were confirmed in a paramountcy 
over Chinese Turkestan and Further India, 
the transfer would probably presage our 
exclusion from the markets of the region. 
ANGUS HAMILTON 
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THE JUMMA MOSQUE, WITH HINDU PORCH IN CENTRE OF THE SOUTHERN COLONNADE 
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THE SUPREME LAND OF MARVELS 


BY SIR WILLIAM LEE - WARNER, 
DR. E. SCHMIDT AND A. D. INNES 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


HERE is no tract of the earth’s surface 
whose story appeals to the imagination 
so vividly, so intensely, as that of India. 
India is the supreme land of marvels, of 
mystery, of the supernatural ; of miracles 
which appeal to us‘ not as the figments 
of superstitious ignorance, but as mani- 
The Land festations of the incomprehen- 
sible. A land vast, unknown, 
of Myth and k Atl here the k . 
Mystery unknowable, where the keenes 
of Western minds, after a 
lifetime of endeavour, profess that they 
know no more of the inner being of the 
people than they did at the beginning. A 
land full of the grotesque, yet whose 
grotesqueness has a terrific quality— 
fantastic, yet solemn. A land of countless 
revolutions, where yet there seems to brood, 
changeless, eternal, the spirit of an imme- 
morial past. 

Utterly remote from the ideas and the 
civilisation of the conquering races of the 
West, India is, nevertheless, the first 
recorded home of a vast migratory wave 
of that same Aryan stock trom which, in 
later ages, those conquering races sprang. 
Rome and Athens were yet in the womb of 
a far-off future, Troy and Mycene were 
unborn, the great Sheikh Abraham had 
not founded his race, when the fair Aryan 
folk were sweeping over the plains of 
Hindustan. Before David sang, or Homer, 
their ballads were commemorating the 

Zz 26 - “tt 


deeds of their national heroes; in the 
Land of the Five Rivers mothers were 


telling their children tales which sprang 


from the same sources as Grecian mytho- 
logy, Celtic folk-lore, and Teutonic legend. 
The ancient language of the conquerors 
was the eldest branch of that primal stock 
which in other regions and ages developed 
distinctive perfections in the utterance of 
Plato, of Virgil, or of Shakespeare. 

But through the ages those Eastern 
Aryans were severed from their Western 
kinsfolk ; they worked out their own 
development apart. Once, East and West 
clashed when Alexander pierced the bar- 
rier, and led his victorious army into the 
Punjab ; but the contact was brief. Again 
the veil fell. The centuries rolled on, 
Imperial Rome rose and crumbled, a 
second Rome achieved and held a spiritual 
domination which was already tottering, 
ere Europe traced out the untrodden high- 
way of the ocean, and the veil 


aaa was raised. In the interval---a 
Veil period of some eighteen hun- 


dred years—all that Furope 
knew of India was derived from hearsay 
among the peoples of Western Asia, and the 
reports of an occasional enterprising tra- 
veller ; fabulous tales, for the most part, 
of splendour indescribable and wealth 
incalculable ; tales which were the magnet 
that drew Columbus along the ocean path 
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that led to an unknown continent instead 
of to the Indies he sought; and took 
Vasco da Gama by another way round 
Africa to the very shores of India. Yet all 
but two and a half centuries were still to 
pass before the Europeans were to be 
anything more than traders, with groups 
of offices and warehouses here and there 
on the fringe of the great 
peninsula, For almost simul- 
taneous with the coming of the 
Europeans was the coming of 
the Mughals, or Moguls, who established 
over all the northern portion, or Hindustan, 
an empire perhaps the most gorgeous the 
world has known, which was presently 
extended over the southern portion, or 
Deccan. It was the disintegration of that 
great empire which gave the British an 
opportunity of establishing a territorial 
dominion in two provinces; which, once 
founded, they were soon compelled, in self- 
defence, to expand into a general ascend- 
ancy, and then a practically universal 
supremacy. The rule of the British in India 
has been a unique experiment, without 
precedent or parallel in the world’s history. 

Thus, before the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era India had dwelt apart, like 
China, as far as Europe was concerned, 
untouched by her influence, save for one 
brief moment; and with a civilisation of 
her own, already advanced and highly 
organised before any appreciable culture 
began to leave its records in Europe. In 
these early centuries an Aryan race 
acquired a complete domination over all 
the primitive peoples of the lowlands, and 
an ascendancy even in most of the highland 
regions which could not be effectively con- 
quered. The previous occupants were not 
wiped out, but survived—here and there 
in separation almost complete even to the 
present day—for the most part as sub- 
jects, but also intermixing largely with the 
newcomers. Over the whole great area a 
common religion and a common 


Mogul and 
European 
Inroads 


Earl ae 
aa social organisation prevailed, 
Civilisation (20USH with immense local 


modifications ; and these led to 
a hereditary and permanent differentiation 
between those social groups or castes which, 
comparatively at least, preserved their 
purity of blood—the sacerdotal and mili- 
tary castes, the Brahmans and Rajputs— 
and the rest. Everywhere all the castes 
were to be found, though Brahmans in 
one district and Rajputs in another might 
be numerically preponderant. 
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But this system did not involve the 
development of an organic Indian state,’ 
or of Brahman states, or Rajput states. 
Instead, it produced an aggregate of 
kingdoms with ever varying boundaries 
and without individual sense of nationality, 
the masses of the population passing under 
the lordship of alternate conquerors with- 
out other interest in the change of rulers 
than depended on the accident of their 
personal characters. But throughout all, 
the Rajput retained his prestige and the 
Brahman his spiritual ascendancy. 

The old religious conceptions became 
degraded, absorbing into themselves the 
baser superstitions of the primitive inhab- 
tants. Hence, for some centuries the new 
moral scheme of Buddhism became dom- 
nant; but this in turn became corrupted 
and degraded, and lost its hold utterly. 
Hinduism revived, but for the most part 
in a baser form than of old; filled, as 
concerned the common people, with gross 
and often hideous superstitions. 

Upon this India broke, about the year 
1000 A.D., the storm of Mohammedan in- 
vasion. Islam had gripped both the Iranian 
Aryans and Semites beyond 


Ls the mountains, and the Mon- 
ee golian Turkomans of Central 


Asia; Turkish and Pathan or 
Afghan conquerors swept over the northern 
plains ; Moslem empires and kingdoms were 
established, and planted new empires and 
kingdoms in the Deccan also. Rajput 
princes struggled to maintain a precarious 
independence often lost and often more 
or less recovered ; but the Mohammedan 
aliens, always a minority, dominated the 
peninsula as a whole, as a ruling race. Yet 
still the old principle prevailed. There 
was bitter race antagonism between the 
Moslem and the infidel, the Hindu and the 
foreigner ; but no national organisation, no 
Indian State, no countries having political 
unity, presenting an object for patriotic 
sentiment. Though an empire might 
extend its temporary sway over a vast area, 
it never attained an organic homogeneity. 

A conqueror from beyond the moun- 
tains, the so-called Mogul Babar, founded. 
the Mogul dominion just when Europe 
was in the first throes of the Reformation. 
His grandson, Akbar, made the empire a 
mighty reality, and adopted within it a 
policy more enlightened than any of his 
European contemporaries could compass. 
While the Spanish Inquisition was at the 
height of its power, Akbar, virtual head 
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outside of India. 
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of Eastern Mohammedanism, was ruling 
on principles of universal toleration, and 
treating Mussulmans and Hindus with com- 
plete impartiality. His son and grandson 
heither altogether maintained nor entirely 
deserted that policy; but a Mohammedan 
supremacy was definitely re-established. 
Theif successor, Aurangzib, was a fanatical 
Mohammedan, and in his day the old 
hatred between the rival faiths was fully 
restored. The possibility of educating 
Moslems and Hindus into one nationality 
was lost for ever. With his death, the 
break up of the Mogul Empire was already 
assured. Hindu Powers were already 
coming into being who would soon grasp 
at dominion, and the great provincial 
governors were on the verge of turning 
themselves into virtually independent 
soverelgns. 

Before forty years had passed the 
French and British mercantile settlements 
were vieing with each other to obtain 
ascendancy at native courts. Fifteen 
years saw the decisive end of that contest, 
and the British, almost by an accident, 
masters of Bengal. India was no more 
one than the Teutonic or the 


British oe ‘one ath 
Powar atin nations of Lurope are one. 
in India The Sikh, the Mahratta, and the 


Bengali are as far apart as the 
Portuguese, the Italian, and the French- 
man. The Mohammedan, indeed, was not 
and is not more akin to the Hindu than 
the Spaniard is to the German. But to 
both Hindu and Mohammedan the Euro- 
pean is alien, as the Turk is alien alike to 
the Spaniard and the German, who, for 
the purposes of resisting Turkish domina- 
tion, would feel themselves akin. In India, 
more than nine-tenths of the population 
are elther Hindus of one kind or another, 
or else Mohammedans. There are com- 
puted to be about four Hindus to every 


Mohammedan, and rather more Moham- ‘ 


medans than the whole number of subjects 
of British race in the entire British Empire 
Yet for more than a 
hundred years the alien ascendancy has 
been acknowledged, and for fifty it has 
been unchallenged. That it has been 
welcome is as questionable as that it has 
brought incalculable benefits to the 
masses in India is indisputable. The 
ruling race has felt the responsibility of 
dominion; it has accepted the white man’s 
burden. The schoolboy said of a certain 
famous headmaster—his natural enemy— 
“He is a beast, but he is a just beast.” 


It would take a very hostile critic to 
refuse that measure of praise to the British 
dominion in India. 

Few countries in the world contain 
within well-defined boundaries a greater 
diversity of geographical, anthropological, 
and ethnographical conditions than those 
displayed by the Indian peninsula. India 
is indeed a world in miniature; 


bade those natural conditions which 
Conditions hifv th i a 
of India modify the progress of civilisa- 


tion are varied in the extreme, 
and the civilisation of the inhabitants of 
this country is characterised by diver- 
gences which are the inevitable result of 
conformation to so varied an environment. 

The points of contrast are intensified 
by their mutual proximity ; broad alluvial 
plains are followed by the highest moun- 
tains in the world, burning tropical heat 
by the everlasting frost of the snow- 
clad peaks, the extremity of drought by 
the greatest rainfall in the world, tropical 
luxuriance by appalling desolation. Side 
by side with savages living entirely on 
the products of the chase, and by agri- 
culture of the most primitive character, 
we find Brahmans devoted to the con- 
templation of the deepest problems of 
human existence. Black Dravidians, 
yellow-skinned Mongols, brown Asiatic 
Aryans, Hindu or Afghan, representatives 
of the white European races—all are parts 
of the population of India. Her history 
is a history of the struggles for predomi- 
nance between these different peoples and 
races. 

Nearer India owes its name to the river 
upon its north-west frontier, the “ rush- 
ing ”’ Sindhu of the Aryans, a name which 
was extended to include all the territory 
beyond the river by the old civilisations 
of Europe when they first came into 
contact with this distant land. India is 
the central of the great peninsulas which 
project southward from the continent of 
Asia. The southern portion of the country 
lies within the tropic zone, 


padia: ._, while its northern regions ad- 
Geographical ‘ : 

ape vance into the temperate zone 
Position 


beyond latitude 35°. Its fron- 
tier position has separated it from im- 
mediate communication with the steppes 
and deserts upon the boundaries of Asia 
proper except upon the north, the north- 
east and north-west ; its coasts, running 
south-west and south-east, are bounded by 
broad seas impassable to peoples in the 
lower stages of civilisation. Upon the 
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extreme south the island of Ceylon lies 
so close to the mainland that the inter- 
vening straits are rather a means of 
communication than an osbtacle to inter- 
course. 

The area of India is nearly equivalent 
to that of Western Europe, if a line of 
division be drawn passing through the 
eastern frontiers of Norway, 


Erte and Denmark, Germany and. Aus 
iv of ain tt1a- ‘In respect of population, 


it considerably surpasses the 
district thus defined (293,000,000 as 
compared with 240,000,000); while its 
population is more than double that of 
East Europe (125,000,000). 

The configuration of the country in 
horizontal section is simple; its long 
coasts are broken by but few capes or 
gulfs, and these are of little importance. 
The largest gulf is that of Cambay, 
or Khambat, which was of high importance 
at an early period as a commercial centre. 
Good harbours, such as Bombay and Goa, 
are comparatively few in number. Upon 
the west coast, landing is a difficult opera- 
tion, as the Western Ghats descendabruptly 
to the sea; while on the east, the coast, 
though flat, is lashed by formidable seas 
during the monsoon season. Lagoons have 
been formed only in the south of the 
peninsula on each side of its extremity. 
These facilitate communication along the 
coast even during the unfavourable mon- 
soon season. On the north-east and north- 
west of the coast line, the Indus, the 
Ganges, and the Brahmaputra, which 
bring down large quantities of sediment, 
have pushed out formidable dcltas into 
the sea, communication through which 
is impeded by the constant changes in the 
course of the various mouths and the 
heavy deposits of silt. One arm of the 
Ganges alone has attained to political 
and commercial importance during the 
last 150 years. The Indian frontier with 
respect to the rest of Asia is defined with 
no Jess simplicity than the 


Configur- coast line. The configuration 

ation of the ; ; . 
of the country, considered in 

Country 


vertical] sections, is more com- 
plicated. Hcre we meet with three great 
districts characterised by sharply con- 
trasting features, the great mountain 
range on the north of India, the lowlands 
in the north of the peninsula, and the 
tableland in the south. 

The northern frontier of India, which 
divides the country from the tablelands 
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of Central Asia, is formed by the highest 
mountain range in the world, the ““home / 
of snows,” the Himalayas. Bounded on 
the east and on the west by the openings _ 
made respectively by the Brahmaputra 
and the Indus, this range has a length of 
1,500 miles, with a nearly uniform breadth 
of 137 miles ; its area is almost equivalent 
to that of Germany. Its importance for 
India consists in the climatic protection it 
affords against the influence of the water- 
less districts of Asia, in the large rainfall 
which it collects, in the supply which it 
affords to the great fertilising streams of 
Northern India, and in the protection it 
gives to the country against the invasions 
of the restless inhabitants of the steppes. 
Not only does the range contain the 
highest peaks in the world, but it is as a 
whole almost impassable for large bodies 
of men. Never has there been an invasion 
of India from Tibet across the Himalayas 
by great armies or large bodies of people. 
The mad attempt of the Sultan Mohammed 
ibn-Tughlak to attack China by land 
ended with the total destruction of the 
army of Hindustan in the mountain snow- 
fields (1337). The few passes 


The Grea : : 

a : which exist can be traversed 
Mountain : P 
Barrj only at rare intervals and by 

arrier 


small bodies ; the merchant and 
the missionary make their way across 
them. From a remote period a certain 
number of Mongol immigrants have very 
gradually trickled into Northern India 
by this route—Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal— 
by which also Buddhism made its way to 
the north. 

Mountain systems join the Himalaya 
at each end, completely excluding India 
from the rest of Asia. On the north-west 
we have the mountains dividing India 
from Afghanistan and Baluchistan, which 
run from north to south, decreasing in 
height as they advance southward, and 
broken by several important passes. 
These long, narrow valleys have provided | 
the route for all those foreign invaders, 
Aryans, Greeks, Scythians, Afghans, 
Mongols, Persians, who from earliest times 
have acted as modifying forces upon the | 
historical development of the Indian | 
populations. 

On the eastern side, the Himalaya range 
is joined by a number of high, steep 
mountain chains running north and south, 
divided by deep valieys, through which 
the rivers of the Tyagi Salwén, Mekong, 
Yangtse Kiang, flow southward, a barrier 
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-of extraordinary strength nreventing any 
communication eastward. The most 
westerly member of this mountain system 
sends one of its spurs south-east to the 
"Bay of Bengal, the Patkai Mountains, 
5,066 feet in height. Thus, upon the east, 
India is also shut off by a mountain wall 
surrounding the low-lying plains of the 
lower Brahmaputra in the shape of a 
horseshoe. This wall is passable only upon 
the south, and by this route has un- 
doubtedly entered that infusion of Hindu- 
Chinese blood which is plainly recognisable 
to the anthropologist in the mixed races 
of Assam, Lower Bengal and Orissa. 

The second great region of India 1s 
composed of two great river systems, 
those of the Indus and of the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra. The Indus turns at right- 
angles to the mountain range, taking the 
shortest route to the sea, which it reaches 
in a rapid descent—a fact of no less im- 
portance for the nature and the inhabi- 
tants of its valley than the fact that the 
long channels of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra run parallel to the mountain 
range. While the Indus passes the spurs 
of the Himalaya, and is fed by 


India's . 

Geeai tributaries from these sources, 

Ri a sufficient supply of moisture 
ivers 


is available for the cultivation 
of the ground. The earth then showers 
her gifts upon mankind with such lavish 
bounty that the Punjab, the district of the 
Five Rivers, even in the grey dawn of 
history, was the goal of the ambitions of 
the nomad tribes inhabiting the dry 
steppes of Afghanistan and Central Asia. 

Qn the other hand, in the valley of the 
lower Indus the arable land is restricted 
to a narrow belt on each bank of the 
stream, which here runs so rapidly that 
navigation is almost impossible ; while it 
brings down such heavy deposits of silt 
that its delta is continually changing, 
and the arms of the delta, and the sea 
in their neighbourhood, are with difficulty 
accessiblé on account of the outlying 
banks of sediment. Eastwards from this 
arable country, upon the Indus, stretches 
the Great Desert, across which communica- 
tion is almost impossible. It extends 
southwards to the sea, and northwards 
almost to the foot of the Himalayas, at 
which point alone a narrow strip of land 
makes communication between the two 
Tiver systems possible. Hence it was at 
this spot that peoples advancing into 
India from the west came into collision 


with the inhabitants already settled in the 
valley of the Ganges. This district has 
repeatedly been the scene of those de- 
cisive battles which predetermined the 
history of India for long pertods. 

The eastern, which 1s the larger portion 
of the plains of North India, is far more 
favourably situated than the western. 
The Ganges and Brahmaputra 


The . 
run parallel to the mountains, 

Ssaree though they are so far apart 
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from the Himalayas, from the 
heights of the Deccan on the south, and 
from the frontier mountain range about 
Burma, that on each side a wide declivity 
is available for copious irrigation by 
artificial means. The whole river valley 
is alluvial land; but a distinction must be 
made between the earlier and the later 
deposits. The line of demarcation between 
these begins at the Ganges delta. Up to 
that point the land falls away so rapidly 
from the west that the soil is dry and 
fruitful. Everywhere irrigation can be 
provided in sufficient measure to satisfy 
the most zealous cultivator of the soil, 
which also receives new deposits of rich 
manure from the silt-laden waters of the 
rivers. Navigable streams cross this 
district, which is more suitable than any 
other in India for the development of 
important towns. The characteristics of 
the eastern portion of the river valley 
are wholly different ; in the delta of the 
Ganges, and in the whole of Assam, the 
deposits of silt have been so recently 
made, and the ground in consequence lies 
so low, that drainage works are impossible. 
The country is almost everywhere in a 
swampy condition, and the malaria of the 
district is dangerous to human occupants. 

Navigation is difficult, as also is com- 
munication by land, for the ground 1s not 
sufficiently firm to permit the laying 
down of roads. Hence the civilisation of 
this part of the Ganges-Brahmaputra 
valley was in a comparatively backward 
condition ‘before the rise of the 
English power-in India; Aryan 
and -Mussutman influences 
made themselves felt: com- 
paratively late, and it is only during the 
last one hundred and fifty years that 
the greater intellectual power and energy 
of Europeans has brought prosperity to 
the delta of the Ganges. 

In the southern part of India the table- 
land known as the ‘‘ South Land,” the 
Deccan of the Aryans of North India, 
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rises in isolation. It forms a_ great 
elevated highland with steep walls, which 
fall sheer into the Arabian Sea at the 
Western Ghats; on the eastern side the 
plateau is somewhat lower and lies at 
some distance from the Bay of Bengal, 
from which it retires gradually as it 


advances southward. In this. district 
Features between the highlands and the 
of the sea rise individual isolated 
Deccan plateaus and numerous single 


eaks, by which the plains are 
diversified. The tableland attains its 
greatest height on the west coast with the 
mountains of Anamalai, 8,977 feet high, - 
and of Nilgiri, 8,477 feet high, falling 
gradually away to the eastward. Hence, 
most of the rivers of the Deccan run 
eastward—for example, the Son, Maha- 
nadi, Godavari, Kistna, Kaveri, Tangha- 
badra ; two streams only, the Narbada 
and the Tapti, have worn out deep gorges 
in their westward career. These, together 
with the mountain ranges of the Vindhya 
and Satpura running parallel to them, di- 
vide the highlands into the great southern 
section, or Deccan, and the northern, 
or Central India; which for a long time 
proved an obstacle to the advance of the 
Aryans, more by reason of its malarial 
swamps and its jungle vegetation than 
because of its mountainous nature. All 
the above-mentioned streams are un- 
important as means of navigation and 
communication, on account of the variable 
water supply and the rapids and waterfalls 
by which they are broken when they 
reach the precipitous edge of the high- 
land. The line of the Narbada, or Ner- 
budda, carried across the peninsula, is 
commonly held to be the boundary between 
Hindustan and the Deccan. 

Friedrich Ratzel has laid great emphasis 
upon the importance of geographical 
position to natural history; the position of 
India has exercised a most decisive influence 
upon the whole course of 
development of the natural 
products of the country 
and also of its population. 
The position of this central peninsula 
of Southern Asia, situated as it is with 
reference to the enormous dry, waterless 
districts of the desert and the steppes on 
the one hand, and on the other hand to the 
tropical sea with its moisture-laden atmos- 
phere, detergaines the amount of the 
rainfall and its distribution, and therefore 
also the fertility of different parts of the 
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land, which again influences the popula- 
tion. In the spring and summer the great 
deserts and steppes of Central Asia are 
scorched by the sun, which then attains 
its greatest altitude ; 
pressure is low and the currents of air 
with their burden of moisture from the 
tropic Indian seas travel in a_north- 
easterly direction across India, a devia- 
tion due to the revolution of the earth. 
In the southern portion of the country 
these clouds then meet the steep wall of 
the Western Ghats and deliver a large 
proportion of their moisture, breaking in 
violent thunderstorms upon the mountain 
wall, to return again to the sea in rushing 
torrents and streams. 

The air currents, however, after crossing 
the watershed of the Ghats, become drier, 
and provide but a scanty rainfall for the 
eastern district where the highlands slope 
away. Not until they reach the giant 
wall of the Himalaya do they drop all 
the moisture which they have retained. 
For this reason the mountains of 
Assam can boast the heaviest rainfall 
upon the earth; the rainfall of Cherra 
Punji in the Hsia Mountains of 
: . Assam amounts to 444 inches 
angie lee during the summer and 520 

inches for the whole of the year. 
On the other hand, during the winter 
months a high barometrical maximum pre- 
vails over Central Asia, while South Africa 
and the Indian Ocean, which are then 
scorched by the sun, show a low average 
barometrical pressure. The currents take 
a backward movement, and blow from the 
great dry continent as the north-east mon- 
soon, bringing to India but little moisture, 
and that at uncertain intervals. Conse- 
quently the wide districts to the east of the 
Ghats as far as the Himalaya Mountains 
suffer greatly from droughts, and, should 
the rains of the east monsoon fail, are 
confronted with terrible famines. 

The fertility of the country depends 
upon the amount of natural or artificial 
irrigation which it receives. Vegetation, 
apart from human agency, flourishes most 
luxuriantly on the Malabar coast. Beyond 


Heaviest 


the range of the Western Ghats different: 


conditions prevail. A forest country is 
first met with, where the deciduous nature 
of the trees is a protection against the 
excessive drought of the dry season. 
Vegetation then conforms to the character 
of the steppes in general, and agriculture is 
restricted to the immediate neighbourhood 
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of springs or tanks, to the river banks, 
or to the river deltas. The steep wall of 
the Western Ghats ends upon the north 
with the river Tapti, so that at this point 
the moisture-laden currents penetrate 
more deeply into the country. The re- 
moter heights of Central India produce a 
heavier rainfall; though the forests are 
more extensive- in that. district, the 
prevalence of malaria is an obstacle to 
human occupation. The great plains in 
the north of India receive a diminishing 
rainfall in proportion as they are removed 
from the delta of the Ganges on the west ; 
compensation is, however, afforded by 
the works of artificial irrigation which 
distribute the streams falling from the 
Himalaya, and, in some degree, those 
which rise on the north wall of the Deccan. 
The delta of the Ganges and the lower 
ground in the valley of the Brahmaputra 
suffer from an excess of rainfall and ground 
moisture. 

The cultivation of the country, especially 
as regards the growth of cereals, is 
primarily conditioned by the existing 
facilities for irrigation. Where copious 
supplies of water are to be had, 


Variety rice is the staple product of 
of India’s rs ee 
en agriculture, as it is on the whole 


of the Malabar coast, on the 
deltas of the Deccan rivers, of the Indus 
and the Ganges, and in Assam. Under 
proper irrigation, land containing less 
moisture will produce a heavy yield of 
wheat, as is the case in the Punjab, the 
British North-west Provinces, Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, and certain favoured 
parts of the presidency of Bombay. Where 
Irrigation is difficult, several kinds of 
cereals and other subsidiary products 
flourish. Where the land is too dry for 
these plants, as is the case in large districts 
of the southern Deccan, stock breeding 
enables mankind to make a living at the 
expense of some hardship; the caste of 
the shepherds (Kurumbas), which is now 
scattered and decayed, played an im- 
portant part at an early period. 

The population of India is distributed 
according to the fertility of the soil. The 
mineral wealth of the country is com- 
paratively small. Coal is by no means 
common and has only recently been worked 
upon any large scale; iron ore 1s widely 
distributed, but was used by the natives 
only to a very small extent, and the import- 
ance of this industry has been practically 
extinguished by the competition of the 
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great European undertakings. The riches 
of India in precious metals and stones 
have been considerably exaggerated ; the 
real wealth of the country does not lie 
within the soil, but grows upon it. Conse- 
quently the population is almost entirely 
of a peasant character; the last census, 
before the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, showed only 2,035 towns 
properly so-called among 
17,549 settlements; of this 
umber, 1,401 had less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 407 had between 10,000 
and 20,000, and 227 had a population above 
20,000. Only twenty-six towns had more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, and only four— 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Haidara- 
bad—more than 300,000. In England, 
53 per cent. of the population live in 182 
towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
whereas in India this holds good only of 
4°84 per cent., distributed in 227 towns of 
20,000 inhabitants. The collective popu- 
lation of the country—287,133,481 inhabi- 
tants upon 1,560,080 square miles, ex- 
cluding Burma—gives an average ot 184 
inhabitants to the square mile. In indi- 
vidual districts of some size this average 
varies between 24 and 1,395; it is larger 
in British India than in the native states, 
a fact apparently due to European influ- 
ence upon the country and still more to the 
circumstance that England has occupied 
all those states where the soil 1s more than 
usually fertile. 

A systematic ethnographical examina- 
tion of the population of India is an ex- 
tremely difficult task ; no universal lines of 
division can be drawn including all the 
most important phenomena of divergent 
nationality. The differences, moreover, by 
no means run in parallel lines. The most 
important points to be noted are physical 
characteristics, language, religion, and 
social peculiarities, together with the 
characteristic signs of national feeling 
which these differences imply. The many 
changes in Indian history pre-suppose the 
impossibility of any physical 
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papi uniformity throughout the 
Blood population. Apart from the 


infusions of Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English blood during the last four 
centuries, foreign representatives of the 
white or-yellow races have frequently 
invaded the country through the north- 
However, as far as the 
Mongol princes are concerned, almost every 
trace of their existence has disappeared 
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from the ethnological characteristics of 
the modern Indian. The white races have, 
however, exercised a permanent modifying 
influence, and their descendants form one 
of the main racial elements of the country. 
From a remote period vigorous commercial 
relations were maintained on the west cvast 
with the western continents, which have 
left their traces upon the phy- 


Jewish sical characteristics of the coast 
Colonies ; im os 
sa India 420A Wellers; the Semitic type of 


countenance common among 
the Mohaimmedans of the Malabar coast 1s 
derived from the Arabs. Fugitive Jews 
have repeatedly entered the country in 
bodies, such as the Jews of Cochin (now 
1,300 in number), who, according to their 
traditions, left their country after the 
destruction of their great sanctuary by 
Titus (7o A.D.); another instance is the 
Jewish colony in Bombay, which was 
expelled from its former settlements by 
Mohammedan fanaticism. Similarly, a large 
number of fire worshippers fled from Persia 
in the year 1717 before the zeal of the 
Mohammedans, and the coast of Bombay 
is now inhabted by 90,000 Parsees 
who remain true to the religion of 
Zarathustra. In many cases their Semitic 
cast of features recalls the representations 
of the kings in ancient Nineveh, whereas 
others remind us of the modern representa- 
tives of the white races in the Armenian 
highlands. 

The east coast has been peopled rather 
by Indian migrations directed especially 
towards the opposite coast of Burma than 
by immigration from abroad. A strong 
infusion of Mongolian blood has, however, 
entered from the north and north-east. 


The southern slopes of the Himalaya to 


the east of Dardistan are peopled by a 
mixed race of Mongol Indians apparently 
formed by the slow infusion of Mongols 
from Tibet over the extremely difficult 
mountain passes. A similar population is 
to be found in Assam and in many of the 
tribes inhabiting East Bengal 


che and Orissa; though here the 
Mongol M lel eevee 
Element ongol element probably en- 


tered the country by the easier 
route through Burma rather than by cross- 
ing the extremely difficult mountain ranges 
which run in parallel lines to the east of 
Assam. 

All these infusions of forcign blood, 
however, exguding the mixed Indo- 
Mongolian population, form a very small 
and almost unappreciable element in the 
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racial composition of the country. The two 
main component elements are the repre- 
sentatives of a white race, which entered 
the country from the north-west at a 


comparatively early period, more than four. 


or five thousand years ago, and a dark 
race, which may be considered as directly 
descended from the original population. 
This race is recognisable by the dark colour- 
ing of the hair, eyes, and skin; it is of 
universal distribution, and is often intensi- 
fied into the deepest shades of dark brown ; 
a further characteristic point, reminding 
us of the black negro races of Africa, is the 
moderate size of the skull and the short, 
broad nose. The race, however, is differ- 
entiated from the negro type by the shorter 
and more upright stature, and especially 
by the hair, which, though black, is but 
moderately crisp, and while often found in 
curls or waves, Is never of a woolly nature. 
The representative types of this race 
usually attain a stature which is con- 
siderably less than the average height of 
the Teutonic stock. Races living under 
very unfavourable conditions, with an 
insufficiency of nourishment, such as 
The Dwarf any of the dwellers in the 
Tribes of ountains and jungles, and the 
India slave castes, are so far below 
this average stature that they 
may be considered as dwarf tribes, though 
it 1s impossible to make this characteristic 
a line of demarcation between them and 
the other dark races of India. 

The white races in India are distinguished 
from the dark especially by their com- 
plexion, which in pure-blooded types is no 
deeper than that of the Europeans about 
the Mediterranean. Their average stature 
is considerably higher, while their features 
are smaller, and their noses, with higher 
bridges, are more prominent than in the 
case of the black races. 

An examination of the geographical 
distribution of the different Indian races 
will begin with what are, comparatively 
speaking, pure representatives of the fair 
races of the north-west, immediately ad- 
joining the population of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, which has been more or less 


modified by infusions of Semitic blood.’ 


Such influence is less prominent in Kash- 
mir, in the hill country, and in the 
Punjab, as far as the upper course 
of the Ganges; on the other hand, 
further eastward, in the centre, and especi- 
ally in the lower course of the Ganges, a 
deeper complexion may be observed in 
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many of the subordinate grades of caste 
sand settlement. Further east again, in 
Assam, the characteristics of the fair race 
disappear by degrees, and are but moder- 
ately pronounced among the higher castes ; 
the chief element of the population is 
formed by the fusion of the black and 
yellow races. 

Of similar composition are the numerous 
small mountain tribes of the Himalaya as 
far as Dardistan. Southward the fusion 
of black and yellow come to an end 
about the frontiers of Orissa; at this 
point the characteristics of the fair race 
are again strongly marked in the higher 
Brahman castes. In Central India is 
found a belt of almost purely dark-com- 
plexioned population ; further south again, 
in the Deccan and the plains upon its 
frontier, the black races are greatly pre- 
ponderant, though in individual castes 
varying infusions of white blood may be 
observed. On the west coast, on the 
other hand, besides the small colonies of 
foreigners—Jews and  Parsees—closely 
united bodies of white inhabitants are to 
be found concentrated among the dark pop- 





Purit ulation. Individual branches 
of Neen : of the Brahman caste—the 
Konkanath, Nambutiri, and 
and Race 3; 
Haiga Brahmans — zealously 


preserve the purity of their caste and race ; 
a warrior caste of the Nair and the caste 
of the Temple Maidens are distinguished 
from the surrounding population by their 
fairer complexions. 

Indian languages display the utmost 
variety. Philology has distinguished three 
typical forms of language—the isolating, 
the agglutinative, and the inflectional. 
These three types are represented in India, 
and, in general, coincide with the three 
racial types there represented—the mixed 
Mongolian and dark-skinned races (Hindu- 
Chinese), the unmixed dark races (the 
Dravidians) and the white race (the 
Aryans). Ifa straight line be drawn from 
Goa in a north-westerly direction to the 
beginning of the Ganges delta, the agglu- 
tinative languages will lie chiefly to the 
south-east of this line, the district of the 
inflectional languages extending on the 
north-west into the Ganges delta and the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, while the iso- 
lating languages are found at the edge 
of the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
and the mountains of Southern Assam. 

The boundary between the Aryan and 
Dravidian languages is not to be con- 
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ceived as a sharp line of demarcation ; the 
Dravidian languages are sporadically found 
within the district of the Aryan tongues. 
The early disruption of the Dravidian 
peoples has naturally brought about 
great differences of grammatical form, 
and many dialects have borrowed numbers 
of foreign words from neighbouring lan- 
These isolated Dra- 


The guages. 
Cicvenecs vidian tribes invariably live 
of India hard lives upon a low plane of 


civilisation ; they include the 
Khonds, in the mountain districts of Orissa, 
Ganjam and Cuttack; the Gonds, a tribe 
which has been broken into several isolated 
linguistic units, between the Narbada 
and Godavari ; the Oraon in Chota Nagpur ; 
and finally the most northerly representa- 
tive of this division, the Mal Paharia, 
established upon the lower Ganges in 
the mountains of Rajmahal, whose lan- 
guage, though greatly differing from 
the other Dravidian tongues, must none 
the less be included within the Dra- 
vidian family. Whether the Brahui, who 
inhabit the district from the lower 
Indus to Baluchistan, should be added to 
the Dravidian family is an unsettled 
question. Assuming that they are mem- 
bers of this family, the strong differences 
between their language and that of re- 
lated tribes may easily be explained as the 
effect of the different migrations which had 
passed over their country. Philologically 
their language resembles in such respects 
the Dravidian languages of South India. 
The Kolarians, about 3,000,000 in 
number, in the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and the Central Provinces, are 
an ethnological puzzle; they have been 
broken into isolated communities, and 
their language, which was undoubtedly 
widely distributed at an early period, has 
been broken up and confined by the 
advance of the Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. Their language is to be distin- 
guished from the Dravidian 


A Tribe — ie sare 
that Puzzles SOUSuES — though = physically 
Scientists  tuCy closely resemble the Dra- 


vidian type—by an entirely 
different vocabulary, and by an embryonic 
inflectional system. As yet, however, very 
little 1s known of them, and further re- 
search will no doubt modify the views now 
held upon their philological position and 
dialectical division. It has been said, but 
by no means proved, that they are phi- 
lologically related to certain tribes of 
Further India. 
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The construction of a scheme to illustrate 
the distribution of the different religions 
is by no means facilitated by the fact 
that sharp distinction between them is 
often impossible. The simple concep- 
tion of a divine being, inherited and 
obstinately retained from the _ earliest 
periods of tribal development, is in every 
case the primitive underlying 


I ; 

aa pd idea, and is manifest even in 

ne the most advanced religious sys- 
Religions 


tems. While the Hindus assert 
their faith now in Vishnu, now in Siva, 
at the same time none are found to deny 
the existence of demons, upon whom 
the religious fears and veneration of 
lower tribes are entirely concentrated ; and 
these powers have also been recognised 
within the Hindu heaven. Consequently, 
statistics of the adherents of the various 
religions are extremely unreliable ; their 
variations as compared with the known 
populations of different nationalities fre- 
quently show the lines of religious demar- 
cation to be extremely vague and unstable. 
For the lowest of these faiths, the demon 
worship, the census of 1890 gives a per- 
centage of 2°64 of the whole population 
of British India, and of 5°20 for the other 
parts of the country. 

The greater proportion of the in- 
habitants of India (724 per cent.) are 
worshippers of one or other of the great 
divinities of the Hindus. Where this 
average is not attained we find that 
Hinduism has had to struggle with 
Mohammedanism, and also with demon 
worship, or other special forms of religion. 
Such cases are shown in this table, giving 
the percentage of adherents of the two 
religions. 

Hindus | 
371 
27°2 
54°7 
63°4 


Province 


Pun jab 


Mohammedans 


55°7 
70°5 
27'0O 
32°8 


KXashmir .. 
Assam bee 
Bengal 


The whole number of the followers of 
Mohammed has been estimated at 
243,000,000; and of this total 57,000,000— 
that is, almost a quarter (23°5 per cent.), 
belong to India. This belief is represented 
in every part of India; the tolerance 
displayed by the Mohammedans toward 
the caste system gives them the advantage 
of being able to maintain commercial 
relations with every branch of society in 
the country, though naturally to a larger 
extent in the older Mohammedan towns. 
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Consequently, the North-west Provinces 
and states, where Islam entered the’ 
country, are most thickly populated with 
In the 
south, the numbers of the Mohammedans 
diminish considerably. The faith is 
practically unknown to the tribes of 
the Central Provinces, and a very small 
percentage is found in Mysore and 
Haidarabad. 

Buddhism, at one time so widespread 
in India, has now degenerated into Hindu- 
polytheism in the mountainous countries 
of the north—the Himalaya and Kashmir 
valleys; and on the _ north-east—the 
frontiers of Tibet and Burma. Few 
adherents survive of the northern branch 
of this religion, and in Kashmir alone 
they scarcely amount to one per cent. of 
the whole population. The Jain religion, 
which is related to Buddhism, is better 
represented in certain provinces, though 
nowhere has it retained a higher average 
than five per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion. 

Of other religions we may mention that 
of the Sikhs, which is almost exclusively 
confined to the Punjab (1,900,000, two- 
thirds per cent. of the whole population). 
They form a Hindu sect, which has rejected 
various restrictive principles such as that 
of caste, and has developed rites peculiar 
to itself. Other religions which have 
entered India from abroad are very 
weakly represented ; such are the Parsees, 
on the west coast of India, with Bombay 
as their centre, and with 90,000 adherents— 
that 1s, 0°03 per cent.; the Jews, early 
colonists in Bombay and Cochin, together 
with scattered Jews of various origin 
throughout India, numbering 17,200 souls 
(o'006 per cent.), and the Christians with 
2,300,000 (o°8 per cent.). Of these last 
2,030,600, that 1s, 8g per cent., are con- 
verted natives, while 80,000, that is, 3°5 
per cent., are half-breed Indians, and 
168,000, that is, 7°4 per cent., 


es are Europeans. More than 
in India half of these Europeans are 

soldiers with their relatives. 
The caste system has exercised so 


deep an influence, is so characteristic~ 
a phenomenon of Indian social _ life, 
and is, moreover, an institution of 
such infinite diversity in its details that 
its true nature can be understood 
only in connection with its historical 
development as a part of the national 
history. 
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ANCIENT INDIA 
THE ARYAN INVASION AND THE CONQUEST 


‘OF THE 


"THE history of India is a drama in 
three great acts. The first of these 
is occupied by the struggles of two races 
for predominance; the second, by the 
struggles of two religions ; and the third, 
by the conflict for the economic exploita- 
tion of the country. In the first period, 
Aryans are opposed to Dravidians. The 
result of their struggle is a development 
of a mixed race of people whose political, 
social, and religious institutions are to be 
explained partly as the result of fusion, 
and partly as due to the predominant in- 
fluence of one or the other element. The 
mixed people which was thus developed 
supported the Hindu religion and theory 
of existence. The Semitic, Turanian, 
and Mongol tribes who entered the country 
from the north-west brought the Moham- 
medan faith with them; the struggle of 
these two religions forms the second period. 
In the third act Europeans appear upon 
the scene, and the economic struggle for 
the wealth of the country ends with the 
total collapse both of Mohammedan and 
Hindu independence, victory remaining 
with the side that possessed superior 
intellectual power, clearer foresight, and 
greater strength. From the prehistoric 
period to the end of the first 


Had reat thousand years after Christ 
of India forms the period of native 

Aryan - Dravidian develop- 
ment, the period of ancient India. For 


about 700 years the struggle of Hinduism 
with the foreign religion continued, and 
forms the ‘“‘ medieval” period; while the 
“modern ”’ period covers little more than 
the last 150 years, in which, however, the 
whole people has undergone far more 
fundamental changes than any that all 
previous centuries have brought to pass. 
We have first of all to consider the two 
races whose struggle composed the first 
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period of Indian history, together with the 
mutual influence which they exercise 
upon each other. 

The original inhabitants of India have 
left us neither written nor traditional 
records of their existence during the pre- 
historic period. Traces of human agency 
during this period have, however, been 
discovered in India. As in Europe, dis- 
coveries of stone implements, of lance 
and arrow heads, of knives, razors, ham- 
mers, made of jasper, agate, 


ioral and chalcedony—flint proper 
Early Indian Rite ; : 

not occurring 1n India—show 
Development 


that an earlier age of human 
development preceded the time when 
metals were employed. Whether this 
period goes back to the Tertiary Age, 
as many investigators suppose, is still a 
doubtful question. 

The most ancient tombs contain no 
examples of metal work ; those, however, 
that are found in sepulchres of later date 
display high technical skill, and enable 
us to infer a considerable advance ol 
civilisation in general, such objects being 
revealed as iron arrow-heads, knives, 
lamps, tripods, stirrups. In many cases 
women or men were beheaded at the 
funeral of a dignitary and buried with 
him. Rarely has any definite tradition of 
the person buried in the grave been pre- 
served. The earliest literature, Dravidian 
and Sanscrit alike, has not a word to say 
upon the subject of these graves. 

On the other hand, the poems of the 
Aryans, who were making their victorious 
invasion of India at the dawn of history 
proper, provide us with much information 
upon the life of the original inhabitants, 
who are naturally described from a hostile 
point of view. They are contemptuously 
known as ‘‘ slaves,” “ low class,” “‘ people 
talking an unintelligible jargon.” They 
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are described as being of black complexion, 
their figures small and ugly, in spite of 
their heavy ornaments of gold and precious 
stones, their noses broad, and their eyes 
small. They were indeed a complete 
contrast to the Aryans, who must have 
been particularly impressed with these 
points of difference in the enemy, as their 
own stature was tall and proud, 


coy sof their complexion fair, their 
me acing noses boldly formed. ‘With 
nemies 


beautiful noses” is the title 
which they give to the images modelled in 
their own likeness. The enemy are said to 
have been driven back into the mountains, 
whence they made reprisals, attacking 
the herds and the property of. their op- 
pressors as “robbers ’”’ without harm to 
themselves. Magical arts were attributed 
to them, including the power of drying up 
the streams and rivers which bring fer- 
tility and verdure to the plains. Mysterious 
also is the power of the gods to whom 
they prayed ; hence these were soon con- 
sidered as demons, or ‘“ Yakshu,’’. who 
disturbed the fire of the Aryan sacrifices, 
and for whom no sacred flame was ever 
kindled. 

This description of the original inhabi- 
tants in the old Aryan poems entirely 
corresponds with the appearance of the 
mountain and jungle tribes of the present 
day, and also with that of the lowest 
castes of the population in modern India. 
Like their savage ancestors, the tribes of 
the present day carry on their existence 
under conditions of the greatest difficulty, 
and their general civilisation is as low as 
their environment is rough. In many 
cases their sole agricultural implement 1s 
a stick with the point hardened in the fire, 
with which they grub up the scanty roots 
and bulbs of the jungle; at a somewhat 
higher stage of development, agriculture 
is carried on by burning down a portion 
of the forest every year and planting in 
the fructifying ashes the seeds of the 
native cereals or tubrous plants, 


rae a scanty harvest which ripens 
Sc reivin, rapidly.. The tribe then sets 
Urviving | 


out upon its wanderings to 
choose a new piece of forest for its 
next harvest. A few goats or sheep and 
the small pariah dog alone accompany 
it; from the climbing plants or the bark 
of the trees nets are woven, the waters 
of the tanks or pools are poisoned with 
leaves or fruits, and the tribe thereby 
obtains a meal of fish. The arrows of the 
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among modern civilised peoples ; 


savage wanderers lay low the forest game 
which fall into their traps and snares ; 
wild honey provides them with the sweets 
of their meal. They roast their food at.a 
fire which is kindled by the rotary friction 
of two sticks ; comparatively few of the 
forest tribes have learned the art of 
pottery. A roof of leaves or an over- 
hanging rock is their shelter, an apron of 
grass or leaves or of tree-bark is their 
clothing, the scantiness of which serves to 
emphasise the weight of the ornaments 
with which they load every possible part 
of their bodies. 

Though the poverty of the life of these 
tribes may arouse our sympathy, yet 
their character demands our hearty 
respect. All who have come into contact 
with them and learned their habits, praise 
their independent spirit, their fearless 
bravery, their truth, honour, and fidelity. 
They are true to their plighted word, 
true to their wives and to their race. 
The arrow of an absent chief, given by 
his wife as a means of recommendation 
into the hands of an English ambassador, 
secured for this emissary security and 

a ids hospitality among all the 
adr members of this wild tbe, 

ng the : d 
Modern Tribes CVC In the remotest dis- 

: ~  tricts. Family life has 
often developed upon other lines than 
but 
however much the form of marriage 


may have changed, man and wife yet 


remain true to one another within 
the limits of that family life which 
custom has consecrated, and woe to him 
who would break faith or attempt to 
seduce another’s wife. Both patriarchal 
and matriarchal organisations occur ; that 
is to say, either the father or the mother 
may be considered as the centre of the 
family and tribe. In the latter case, 
relationships are reckoned through the 
female line. Under the patriarchal 
system monogamy prevails, and marriage 
continues until dissolved by the death of 
one or other of the parties. A man 
acquires his wife by purchase or capture, 


form. Only in rare cases does the man 
take a second or several wives. In many 
cases it certainly happens that upon the 
completion of a marriage the husband’s 
brothers become itso facto husbands of 
his wife—as in Kurg among the Todas 
and the Kurumbas. To be distinguished 
from this kind of polyandry, where the 


, 


‘though the latter is only conventional in. 


THE LIVING REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PRIMITIVE PEOPLES OF INDIA 
The types of natives seen in this page are hee noprcecne te of the earliest known indigenous peoples of the country, 


over whom the incoming Aryans prevailed. 


urumbars, or hill people of the Nilgherries. 2. Foreet neonle ar 
Yenadies, 3. Bedur, or Veda, of Southern India. 4 and 5, med i 


Toda men and women, hill people of the Nilgherries. 
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man always remains head of the family, is 
the primeval custom, still prevalent 
among certain castes on the Malabar 
coast, which allows the wife to choose 
her own husband, to dismiss him at 
pleasure, and to take another without 
thereby incurring any stigma. Marriages 
which can thus be dissolved are entirely 
legitimate, as also are the 
children of them. The man, 
however, remains a_ stranger 
to the wife’s family, and the 
children reckon their descent from 
the mother. Consequently, in these 
cases descent is reckoned through the 
female line, whereas in the patriarchal 
system descent in the male line is the 
fundamental principle of those larger 
social organisms, the hordes, consisting 
of several families, which again may 
develop into a tribe at a later period. In 
the latter case, the head of a tribe is 
sometimes a hereditary chieftain, and at 
other times is chosen by the heads of 
families. He is the representative of the 
tribe and directs its general policy. The 
tribe forms an exceedingly close corpora- 
tion in its dealings with the outer world ; 
attacks made by strangers often lead to 
blood feuds, and peaceful intercourse and 
barter of goods is conducted, as among 
the Vedda in Ceylon, by the so-called 
silent trade. . 

The mountain and jungle tribes are 
obliged to carry on a hard struggle for 
existence. The climate alternates between 
seasons of burning heat and _ terrible 
rain storms, and a tribe driven into the 
jungle or on to the thirsty plains of the 
steppes obtains but scanty nourishment ; 
often enough, even those tribes which 
enjoy more favourable conditions of life 
are hard pressed by the extremities of 
famine. In the jungle the tiger and the 
poisonous snake lie in wait for them; 
their scanty crops are destroyed by wild 
animals, elephants, pigs, and porcupines ; 
leprosy, malaria, cholera, and 


Recognition 
of Maternal 
Descent 


Hardships Other diseases make their way 
of Jungle 
Tribes to the remotest settlements, 


and Death plies his scythe 
with ruthless power. | Encompassed as 
he is by hostile powers, how could the 
Savage conceive of the supreme Beings 
which guide human destinies as _ being 
friendly to man? Evil demons pursue him 
from his birth to his grave, thirsting for 
his blood. Everywhere they lie in wait 
for him, in earth, in water, and in air; 
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in the rocks, in the darkness of the forests, 
upon the dry steppes; at night they rush‘ 
through the darkness to destroy whom- 
soever they may meet. They thirst for 
blood and can therefore be temporarily 
appeased by bloody sacrifices of fowls, 
goats, or even of men ; their anger can also 
be averted by those magic arts which the 
Shaman priests employ against them in 
their frenzied dances. Can we be sur- 
prised that such men were considered 
as demons, as Yakshu, as Rakshasa, by 
the Aryans, whose bright and heavenly 
gods were their stay and counsel ? 

The most ancient Aryan poems do not, 
however, display to us these miserable 
savages as the only opponents of the 
invaders : we gain information upon other 
tribes in higher stages of civilisation. 
Together with the unsettled and nomadic 
Kikata settled tribes also existed, the 
Nishada, who lived under a regular social 
organisation, and were even envied and 
hated by the Aryans for their wealth. The 
gods, and especially Indra, the destroyer of 
cities Purandara, are constantly praised 
for overthrowing hundreds of cities of 
the Black Dasyu ; these latter 


mee Gods indeed are said to have possessed 
of Indian : . 

not only fortifications to pro- 
Peoples 

tect them against the enemy, 
but also ‘‘ winter retreats,’’ autumn rain 


and cloud castles on their mountains, 
where they might take refuge from 
inundations in the plains or from dangerous 
miasmas. The tribes of the Naga, who 
worshipped snakes, were to be destroyed 
on account of their wealth and valuable 
possessions. Their capital, in which their 
prince, Wasuki, rules, is said to abound in 
treasures and fair women; the prince 
possesses a talisman which can even bring 
the dead to life. ‘ The treasure chambers 
in the rocky ground are full of cattle, 
horses, and good things; the warders, 
the Pani, are faithful watchmen.” 

At the same time, these tribes are 
represented as cunning traders, ever ready 
to take advantage, and bringing to the 
Aryans for barter the products of Nature’s 
bounty or of their own skill in handicrafts: . 
The trade indeed is welcome, but hateful 
are the traders, the ‘‘ hateful misers,”’ the 
men “without faith, without honour, 
without victims,” and Indra is called upon 
to stamp down the greedy merchants with 
his feet. Upon the further advance of 
the Aryans we learn that there were 
important native kingdoms in the country 
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and. that the conquerors entered into 
friendly relations with these. When the 
conquerors made their way into the 
central district between the Jumna and 
‘the Ganges, they appointed the King of 
Nishadi, a vassal of the kingdom of 
Ayodhya, to guard the sacred district of 
the confluence of these two streams; at a 
later date Aryan Brahman missionaries 
came upon the flourishing Pandya kingdom 
in the south of the peninsula. 

The old Aryan songs and myths provide 
no further information upon the civilisa- 
tion of the more advanced native tribes ; 
the language, however, of the dark races 
who belong to the Dravidian family 
enables us to draw many further conclu- 
sions as to the civilisation to which they 
had attained. 

This language is certainly modified by 
Aryan elements (Sanscrit), but the non- 
Aryan portion of its vocabulary provides 
an accurate picture of the pre-Aryan 
civilisation of those races. According to 
Bishop R. Caldwell, who lived among the 
black population and devoted more than 
a generation to the study of their language, 
the original vocabulary of 


Historical ey 
: the Dravidian races enables 
Evidence of } 1 ; 
us to conclude that before 
Languages 


they came into contact with 
the Aryans they possessed kings who lived 
in permanent dwellings and ruled over 
small districts. They had bards who sang 
songs at their feasts, and it also appears 
that they were in possession of an alphabet, 
and that they were accustomed to write 
upon palm leaves with a stylus. A bundle 
of these leaves formed a book. 

There were no idols, no_ hereditary 
priesthood, and the primitive Dravidians 
appear to have been entirely unacquainted 
with the ideas of Heaven or Hell, of sin, 
or-of the soul; they believed, however, 
in the existence of gods, which they named 
ko (king), an absolutely non-Aryan word. 
Temples were erected in their honour, 
known as ko-il (house of god); no con- 
clusions as to the nature of their divine 
service can be drawn from their language. 
The Dravidians of that period possessed 
laws, but no judges ; doubtful cases were 
decided by precedent. Marriage was a 
permanent institution among them. The 
most important metals were known to 
them with the exception of tin, lead, and 
zinc, as also were the greater planets, 
with the exception of Mercury and Saturn. 
They could count up to a hupdred, and in 
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some cases to a thousand ; higher numbers 
such as the Aryan lakh (100,000) or crore 
(10,000,000). were unknown to them. 
Medicine was practised among them, 
though medical science or doctors were 
unknown. Hamlets and villages existed, 
but no large towns. Boats, great and small, 
and even decked ships able to keep the 


seca, were employed; these, 
Early . ; ae: 
ar however, did not cross. the 
Dravidian t] fas 
Life ocean. consequently, foreign 


countries, with the exception 
of Ceylon, were unknown to them, and 
their language appears not to recognise the 
difference between continent and island. 
Agriculture was a professional occupation, 
while war was their chief delight, their 
arms being bows and arrows, swords and 
shields. Manufactures were highly 
developed, especially the arts of spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing; and their pottery 
had been highly perfected, as is indeed 
plain from the examples found in the 


graves. Little was known of the higher 
arts and sciences; no word exists to 


signify sculpture or architecture, astro- 


nomy or astrology, philosophy or 
grammar. Indeed, their vocabulary is 


singularly lacking in words which imply 
intellectual pursuits ; their only word for 
spirit is ‘diaphragm ’”’ or “ the inside ”’ ; 
there certainly exists a Dravidian word 
for ‘‘ think,’ but no special words for 
thought, judgment, consciousness, or will. 

As against this last sentence, however, 
we must not forget that the overpowering 
influence of the Brahmans and_ their 
highly developed terminology for abstract 
mental operations may very well have 
superseded many native expressions. 
Comparative philology does not provide 
wholly conclusive results, even in religious 
matters; and a comparison of those ele- 
ments common to the early Vedda and to 
all Dravidian races, even to those at a high 
stage of civilisation, plainly shows that 
the fundamental beliefs and_ religious 
conceptions of the jungle 


sania tribes were not confined to 
those we have mentioned, 
Vocabulary 


but were the common pro- 
perty of Dravidian religious thought and 
practice from the very outset. What- 
ever view may be taken of the pre- 
historic period in India, the fact remains 
that the dark-complexioned inhabitants 
of the country, of whom the Dravidians 
were by far the strongest element, formed 
the original population of India. 
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In the year 1833, Franz Bopp, observing 
the close connection of Sanscrit, the lan- 
guage of the Brahmans, with most of the 
ancient and modern languages of Europe, 
was able to establish the affinity of these 
languages beyond all dispute. He pointed 
out that Sanscrit was closely related not 
only to the old Persian (Zend), but also 
to almost all the other lang- 


peecneee uages of Europe, the only 
in Teague exceptions being the Basque 
and Blood paaok 3 ane se has 


and certain isolated groups of 
Ural-Altaic languages in the north and 
east of Europe. How, was this similarity 
to be explained ? Peoples thus connected 
by the tie of language might easily be 
conceived as connected by the tie of blood 
—that is, as descended from a common 
ancestral tribe. The Grimms and others 
lent their support to the theory that this 
primitive people had lived in Asia, a 
supposition which became almost an 
article of faith. The ancestral tribe there 
settled was said to have been gradually 
broken up, the component parts migrating 
in different directions, for the most part 
westward, even as the solar system is 
conceived to have been formed by the 
separation of the planets and_ their 
satellites from the primal nebula. At a 
later period the influence of the Darwinian 
theory made the genealogical table 
illustrating these descents somewhat more 
complex. The idea, however, that Asia 
has been the common cradle of these 
Indo-Germanic or Aryan families of 
peoples continued to maintain its ground. 
In more recent times philological and 
anthropological evidence has led investi- 
gators to place the common origin of all 
these peoples in one or another part of 
Europe, but there 1s no real consensus of 
judgment on the point. 

We may, indeed, doubt the intrinsic 
probability of the fact that any single 
district of the enormous steppe country 
extending from Central Asia to the North 
Sea could have been the 
cradle of so large a family 
of peoples. Natural boun- 
daries are unknown upon 
the steppes, and the peoples inhabiting 
them spread outward without let or 
hindrance. The nomads inhabiting those 
districts prefer to follow the natural 
changes of season, climate, and conse- 
quently of vegetation, wandering abroad 
at their will and pleasure. The language 
of the Yakuts in the north-east of Siberia 
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Where is the 
Cradle of the 
Indian Races ? 


is closely connected with that of the 
Ottomans in the extreme south-west 
of that great continent. 

It is waste of time to inquire at what 
point the first immigrants entered the 
steppe district. It is highly probable that 
as soon as a tribe had secured a footing 
there, it did not confine its movements to 
a small district, but, finding no barriers to 
oppose its passage, rapidly extended its 
settlements over a wide area uniform in 


development, though sporadic in distribu- 


tion. Not until then did isolation of posi- 
tion, difference of environment, and 
foreign influence, begin to produce diver- 
gences in physical characteristics, lan- 
guage and customs. Thus in different 
provinces similar peoples, occupying 
widely distributed settlements, developed 
into individual tribes more or less strongly 
differentiated. In 1872 Johannes Schmidt 
conceived the development of the Indo- 
Germanic languages in the following 
manner: ‘I should like to replace the 
genealogical tree by a diagram of waves 
expanding in concentric circles at a dis- 
tance from a central point, the rings 
becoming weaker in pro- 
portion to the distance to 
which they spread from 
the central point.” With 
some such theory the facts as known 
to us most nearly coincide, in so far as 
the peoples and the languages in close 
local connection show stronger mutual 
affinity than those at a remoter distance. 
The westerly development of the wave 
circles after radiation from the central 
point does not concern us here, and we 
need follow only the history of the most 
eastern, or Indo-Iranian group. Our in- 
vestigation into the date, locality, and 
the mode of life of this original circle 
depends upon information derived from 
comparative philology, and from the tra- 
ditions and the earliest literature of the 
peoples which have proceeded from this 
centre. Such an investigation will show 
that the two peoples of the Iranians and 
Indians, between whom all outward con- 
nection has now disappeared, broke away | 
from their common centre only a few 
thousand years before the outset of his- 
torical chronology. The comparatively late 
date of this separation is proved not only 
by the close similarity of the old Iranian 
language Zend) to the language of the 
earliest Indian hymns, but also by the 
wide similarities existing in manners and 
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customs, especially those concerned with 
religion, language, mythology, and wor- 
ship. Both peoples are called by the 
same proud name of Aryans, the noble, or 
the lofty ; in both peoples the arrival of 
the youth at man’s estate was marked by 
the custom of girding him with a string. 
Both religions contain the same names for 
the deities worshipped— 
Mitra, Indra, Siva, Yama, 
Asura. However, the deep 
gulf dividing the two peoples 
is apparent in the different manner in 
which these beliefs have developed ; the 
gods worshipped by the Indian branch as 
the chief deities have sunk to low estate 
and lost.their sanctity among the Iranians ; 
the bright, shining, glorious, all-helping 
Indra of the old Indian faith and the great 
god Siva became in the Persian pantheon 
evil-minded gods or hostile demons, as 
does Asura in India. The figures of the 
gods have remained unchanged, and only 
the faces have been altered, while to the 
highest deities the same sacrificial drink, 
the soma, is still offered. 

The traditions and the language of the 
two peoples point to a former common 
settlement in the north, and there is good 
reason for accepting the generally received 
theory which considers their early home 
as situated in the land watered by the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. The civilisation of 
this carly settlement can be inferred in its 
general features from the vocabulary in 
use by its descendants. As might be 
expected in a country of steppes, the chief 
food supply depended upon cattle breeding. 
The wealth of the population consisted in 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, and in 
the keeping of these flocks the dog was 
the faithful companion of man. The horse 
was also bred, but only for traction, not 
for riding purposes. War chariots drawn 
by horses played an important part in the 
struggles of the Aryans upon their immi- 
gration to India. The possession of 
waggons enables us to con- 


Lessons 
from Manners 
and Customs 


Wealth clude that the Indo-Iranians 
in Flocks ere not exclusively a shepherd 
and Herds “re HOt exclusively a shepher 


people. The fact that they 
were able to build houses of wood, 
and that their animals were driven into 
permanent courtyards, justifies the con- 
clusion that they were to some extent 
a settled race. The cultivation of cereal 
plants, barley, ,wheat, and millet was 
common throughout the Indo-Germanic 
family in primitive times. Most probably, 
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-when the Aryans entered the fertile dis- 


trict of the Five Rivers they had already 
acquired the knowledge and practice of 
regular irrigation from experience on the 
banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes. Cattle* 
breeding provided their chief sustenance of 
milk and flesh, as also their clothing of 
wool and skins. Of metals, copper and 
bronze were known, while iron is rarely 
mentioned. Horn was used more often 
than bronze for the arrowheads, which the 
Aryans smeared with poison. Besides the 
bow and arrow their offensive weapons 
included the club, the axe, the sword, and 
the spear. 

There must have been a considerable 
amount of peaceful intercourse. Straight 
roads existed traversed by waggons drawn 
by horses, while rafts and rowing boats 
passed over the rivers; commerce by 
barter was established, and hospitality 
readily granted to the stranger who came 
in peace. Generally speaking, the morality 
of the Indo-Iranians reached a_ high 
pitch of perfection. Family life was pure ; 
th: relations of the members of the race 
among themselves were regulated by estab- 
lished custom, which insisted 


eae upon truthfulness and good 
oa faith; in their dealings with 
orality 


foes the race were high- 
spirited, bold, and warlike. The father was 
the head of the family, but the wife also 
was highly respected and honoured. At the 
head of the tribe or community, the chief 
was placed not only to conduct the tem- 
poral affairs of his tribe, but also to 
represent the tribe before the powers of 
heaven. There was no special priestly 
class, but the whole people was inspired 
with a profound religious feeling. 

We have no knowledge of those causes 
which induced the Indian Aryans to 
migrate from their original settlements. 
Increase of the population above the 
number that the land could permanently 
support; the hostile attacks of other 
steppe tribes, either of remote Indo- 
Germanic peoples from the west or of 
nomadic Mongolian tribes from the east 
and north; those internal dissensions 
which ultimately led to the definite 
separation of the Iranian and Indian 
branches ; possibly also the reports of the 
fabulous fertility of a great land on the 
south—any or all of these causes may have 
led to a great national movement. For 
this, of course, no accurate date can be 
given; modern experts are inclined to 
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place it about the middle of the third 
millennium B.c., or considerably earlier. 

The route followed by the migrating 
epeople led southward. Here, indeed, they 
were confronted by a high mountain wall— 
the Hindu-Kush and the Pamirs; but 
these districts could easily be traversed by 
a hardy, mountain-bred shepherd people, 
who would be able to drive their flocks 
over these chains and to reach the plains 
beyond, the fertility of which must have 
seemed an attractive paradise to a people 
of the steppes, hard pressed by the stern 
necessities of existence. 

It is by no means improbable that the 
Indian Aryans may have entered the 
country both by the Pamirs and the Hindu- 
Kush. At a point further eastward they 
could without difficulty have crossed by 
Chitral or Gilgit to the Indus and the lovely 
district of Kashmir, as well as to the 
upper Punjab. The western road over 
the Hindu-Kush led them into the Kabul 
district of Northern Afghanistan. Here 
the earliest of their extant sacred hymns 
seem to have been composed ; here also the 
Jast links between the Iranian and Indian 
branches of the Aryans may 


ead have been severed. From the 
Immi Y. frontiers of the Afghan high- 
mmigration 


land the spectator could behold 
the fruitful plains of the Five River Land, 
and an advance to the plains through the 
natural passes of the mountain wall was 
easy. It was, no doubt, by this route that 
the main branch of the race reached its 
new home; not, however, in one great 
column, but in detachments, tribe follow- 
ing tribe at long intervals. Powerful 
was the impression made upon those who 
crossed the mountain range reaching to 
the heavens, and long did the recollec- 
tion of those snow-clad peaks remain 
among the people; they alone were 
considered worthy to support the throne 
of the gods on high. Magnificent also 
were the results of the migration when 
the Aryans arrived in the Punjab, that 
district watered, with what was to them 
an inconceivable abundance, by streams 
swollen with rain and melting snow—a 
guarantee of inexhaustible fertility. The 
poets sang the praises of these rivers with 
high enthusiasm. 

Not without a struggle did this fair land 
fall into the hands of the immigrants ; 
the dark-skinned inhabitants whom they 
found in possession did not tamely sur- 
render. The Vedas, the Sagas of that 


period, ring with the din of battle and the 
cry of victory; the great gods of the 
Aryan heaven are called upon to strike 
down the wicked Dasyu, and are praised 
with cheerful thanks for overthrowing 
hundreds of the cities of the despised and 
miserable slaves, the Dasa. Serious friction 
occasionally occurred between different 

tribes of the same race when 


pins aid newcomers demanded _ their 
Historical ; : 

share of the conquered terri- 
Import 


tory. The Aryan masses pressed 
successively further eastward. We can 
trace their advance from their resting- 
place on the heights of the Afghan frontier 
to the Jumna, the most western of the 
Ganges streams, across Five River Land. 
This river is often named in the later 
Vedas, but the Ganges not more than once 
or twice. Such an upheaval of the different 
tribes, and so great a rivalry for the 
possession of the fertile soil, must neces- 
sarily have led to collisions. Many tribes 
and their kings are mentioned by name, 
especially the federation of the “ Five 
Peoples’ in the north of the Punjab, 
the Yalu and Turvasa, the Druhyu and 
Anu, together with the Puru, who were 
situated farthest inland on the banks of 
the main stream, and headed the con- 
federacy, which originally included the 
two first-named tribes, and afterwards 
the third and fourth. Beyond the bound- 
aries of these five confederate peoples who 
inhabited Arya Varta, or Aryan land 
proper, the Tritsu, a branch of the power- 
ful ambitious warrior tribe of the Bharata, 
advanced eastward, and bloody conflicts 
arose between them and the western 
peoples of the Punjab. The allied tribes 
were driven back, were confined hence- 
forward to Five River Land, and gradually 
lost their common interests and the con- 
sciousness of their kinship with those of 
the Aryans who extended further east- 
ward. Most of them disappear from our 
view; only the Puru (King Porus) held 
out for a long time on the 
oe Indus. In the general civili- 
Battlefields S2tion of those Aryans who 

migrated into the land of the 
Five Rivers, that progress may everywhere 
be observed which is connected with a 
higher development of agriculture and 
results in greater prosperity, greater 
security, and greater expansion in other 
directions. The Aryans now no longer 
lived a nomadic life on the boundary 
steppes, but were settled in permanent 
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habitations upon arable territory, with 
well-defined boundaries. 
Cattle breeding continued to be vigor- 
ously pursued; the ox was the unit of 
value, not only for the purposes of trade, 
but also for estimating the rank of in- 
dividuals. The title of a tribal chief was 
even then “ Possessor of Cows,’ and 
Pe ee battle is still called “ desire for 
5 d cows.” Miulk, either fresh or 
wpersedes . ; 
Nomadism 2" the form of butter-milk, 
cream, butter, and curds, was 
still the staple article of food; the flesh 
of domestic animals was rarely eaten ; and 
hunting was carried on chiefly as a sport, 
or for protection against wild beasts ; 
while fish as an article of food was still 
despised. <A flesh diet was replaced by 
the use of corn, chiefly of barley, to a less 
extent of wheat, while rice 1s not yet 
mentioned. The plough and sickle were 
more important implements than of yore. 
Corn was threshed, pounded in the hand 
mill by the women, and made into bread, 
cakes, or porridge. 
The house was now a_ permanent 
habitation, and built on a new and 
stronger plan. <A roof of vegetable fibres, 
tree bark, or straw kept out the rain ; 
in the centre of the main room blazed the 
hearth, round which seats were arranged— 
probably of earth, as at present; these 
were covered with animal skins and served 
as sleeping-places. | Earthenware pots, 
brazen caldrons, and hand mills for the 
corn were the most important kitchen 
utensils. Close to the house stood the 
fenced yard where the herds were penned, 
and in which the threshing-floor was laid 
out. The house was the special care of the 
woman. Here she cooked food for the 
whole family, spun the wool for thread, 
and wove artistic fabrics ; here she made 
beautifully adorned cloaks of the skins of 
the animals killed; here under her care 
grew up the daughters and small boys. 
The man’s business lay outside in the 
field, on the pasture and the 
corn land, at hunting or in 
war. It was his part to ply 
the handicrafts which were 
now increasing in number and rising toa 
higher level of skill; the waggon builder 
made strong vehicles; the smith blew 
up his fire with a fan made of birds’ 
feathers, and wrought not only bronze, 
but also the.gron which the original 
inhabitants probably brought to him in 
its raw condition, after smelting it out of 
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the ore (the native Indian form of pocket 
bellows does not seem to have been in 
use among the Aryans); the goldsmith 
produced bright decorations, artistic plates, 
bracelets, and rings to be worn in the ears,’ 
round the neck, and upon the wrists and 
ankles of the women. 

The relations of man and wife were 
regulated by sound moral principles. To 
bring forth sons, worthy members of a 
tribe and an honour to the parents, was the 
highest ambition and the greatest pride of 
the father and mother. Respected, and 
on an equality with her husband, the 
woman was mistress of the house, though 
the man as being the stronger was the 
natural head, protector, and leader of the 
family. The man wooed the maiden on 
whom his choice had fallen through friends 
and relations; if his suit was approved 
by the girl’s parents, the marriage took 
place before the hearth of the house in 
which the maiden had lived hitherto under 
the protection of her parents. The bride- 
groom took the girl’s g@and and led her 
three times round the hearth ; the newly- 
married pair were then conveyed to their 
new home ina chariot drawn by 


oe : white steers, the former cere- 
mony was repeated, and a 
Customs 


meal in common concluded the 
festival. Polygamy was exceedingly rare, 
while polyandry was utterly unknown to 
the ancient Aryans. If a death took place 
in a house, the body was buried or burnt— 
interment in both forms is mentioned in 
the early Vedas—widows never followed 
their dead husbands to death, either 
voluntarily or as a matter of social 
custom. 

The houses stood in groups, forming 
separate hamlets or villages. Some of 
these places were fortified against hostile 
attacks by walls of earth or stone (place 
names ending in Pury meaning “ fortified ’’). 
Men and animals were often obliged to 
flee into fortified settlements, which were 
usually uninhabited, before the outbreak 
of floods or hostile incursions. A group of 
villages formed a larger community, while 
several of these latter became a district. 
The district belonging to one tribe formed © 
a corporate whole, each of these groups 
having its own special chief, while at the 
head of the whole stood the king (Rajan, 
the “ reigning.’’). The title was hereditary, 
or the king might be elected, but in either 
case a new king must be recognised in the 
general assembly of all men capable of 
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bearing arms. In the samiti were discussed 
alt those matters which affected the whole 
tribe, especially questions of war and 
_peace. The inhabitants of the district 
or the village met together in special halls, 
which served not only for purposes of 
discussion and judgment, but also for con- 
‘versation, and for socia) amusements, such 
as dice playing. As the race was thus 
organised for the purposes of peace, so also 
the army, composed of all men capable of 
bearing arms, was made up of divisions 
corresponding to the family, village, and 
district group, each under its own leader. 
Famous warriors fought in their own war 
chariots harnessed with two horses and 
driven by a charioteer, while the main 
body of the people fought on foot. 

The king was the leader in war ; he was 
also the representative of his people before 
the gods; in the name of the people he 
asked for help or offered praise and 
sacrifice. He was allowed in certain cases 
to be represented by a Purohita, who 
conducted the sacrifice, while anyone who 
possessed high poetical gifts and a dignified 
appearance might permanently occupy 
The Rise tuiS position. Other nobles, 
Sede princes of districts, etc., might 
Kingship appoint Purohitas, whose in- 

fluence was increased in pro- 
pro 
portion as formal prayer took the place of 
extempore petitions, and worship became 
stereotyped by the growth of special uses 
and a fixed ceremonial. Here we have in 
embryo the separate classes of king and 
priesthood, an opposition which was to 
exercise the most far-reaching influence 
upon the further development of the Aryan 
people. 

The Aryan people brought from their 
primal home one precious possession—a 
deep, religious feeling, a thankful rever- 
ence for the high powers presiding over 
Nature, who afforded them a secure and 
peaceful existence by assuring the con- 
tinued welfare of the flocks and of the 
crops planted by man. The good and 
kindly gods were those who sent to man 
the fertilising rain and sunshine, bringing 
growth and produce, and to them, as to 
high and kindly friends, man offered his 
faithful prayers and pious vows. To them 
he prayed that his flocks might thrive, and 
that he might be victorious in battle, that 
he might be given sons and have long life ; 
they, the bright, the all-knowing, and the 
pure, were the protectors of morality and 
the wardens of the house, of the district, 


and of the whole tribe. Certain gods belong- 
ing to primeval times appeared in the 
Pantheon of the Aryans who conquered 
the Five River district, bright figures wor- 
shipped in common by the Iranians and the 
Indian Aryans. But among these latter 
they grow pale and lose their firm outlines, 
like the misty figures of dim remembrance ; 
they become many - sided, 


Pesthsos secret, uncanny, diabolical, and 
of the : 

other gods of more definite 
Aryans 


character come into promi- 
nence. Three gods are of special importance 
—Indra, Surya,and Agni. Together they 
form the early Indian Trinity (Trimurti). 
In the hymns which have come down to 
us, Indra is most frequently mentioned ; 
he was the atmospherical god, especially 
favourable to the Aryans, who gave the 
rain and the harvest, and governed the 
winter and the thunderstorm. We can 
easily understand how the god of the 
atmosphere became the chief Aryan divin- 
ity; as the Aryans learnt upon Indian 
soil to observe the regular recurrence of 
atmospherical phenomena, especially that 
of the monsoon winds and the thunder- 
storms upon which their prosperity de- 
pended, the deeper and stronger became 
their gratitude and reverence to this god. 
It is Indra who sends down the water of 
the heaven, who divides the clouds with 
the lightning flash before which blow the 
roaring winds, the Maruts, especially the 
fierce Rudra, the hurricane, which rushes 
immediately before the thunder clouds. 
The second of the three chief gods is 
Surya, the bright sun god, giving light, 
warmth, and life, an object of high venera- 
tion. Ushas, the morning dawn, opens 
for him the doors through which he passes 
to traverse the heavens in his chariot 
with its seven red horses. After these two 
gods the third of importance is Agni, the 
fire born from sticks when rubbed together ; 
this god lights and warms the hearth of 
the house, drives away all things evil and 
impure, and watches over the 


igs ; morality of the household. As 
ao the sacrificial flame upon the 


altars, he is the means of com- 
munication between mankind and_ the 
other gods; in his destructive character 
he devastates the settlements of the 
enemy and the hiding-places of their 
demons in the depths of the forest. 

The worship of these gods is character- 
ised by a feeling of lofty independence. Not 
only ee man receive gifts from them, but 
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he also gives them what they need. They, 
indeed, prepare for themselves the draught 
of immortality, the Amrita; but they 


Minor God hunger for sacrifices and 
Cias * cannot do without them. 
Mythology Especially do the gods love 


the honey-sweet draught of 
Soma drink. Almost presumptuous ap- 
pears to us the prayer in which Indra is 
invited to partake of the Soma offering: 
‘Ready is the summer draught, O Indra, 
for thee; may it fill thee with strength! 
drink the excellent draught which cheers the 
soul and conveys immortality! hither, O 
Indra, tu drink with joy of the juice which 
has been pressed for thee ; intoxicate thysclf, 
O hero, for the slaughter of thy foes! sit 
thou upon my seat! here, O good one, is 
juice expressed; drink thyself full, for to 
thee, dread lord, do we make offering.”’ 
Though Indra is here invited in person, 
yet the personifications of early Indian 
mythology were much less definite than 
those of the Greeks. Imagination and 
expression vary between the terms of 
human existence and the abstract con- 
ceptions of the natural powers of fire, 
thunder, sunshine, etc. Consequently the 
god as such is somewhat vague and in- 
tangible in the mythology of the old 
Aryans of India; the characteristics of 
one deity are confused with those of 
another. and the different attributes of 





yet 
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any one god often reappear as separate 
personifications. | 

A large number of the hymns to the gods 
have been preserved to us (1,017 in all) ; 
these form the earliest body of evidence‘ 
upon Indian life, thought, and feeling. 
The earliest of these songs were un- 
doubtedly sung by the Aryans upon their 
migrations. At first the unpremeditated 
outpourings of a pious heart, they 
gradually became formal prayers; thus 
these hymns were preserved in families of 
bards and faithfully handed down from 
generation to generation until at a much 
Jater period they were reduced to writing. 
In many of the Vedas belonging to the 
earliest period we find a deep longing 
for truth, a struggle for the solution of 
the deepest mysteries of existence—in 
short, a speculative spirit of that nature 
which marks a later stage of Brahman 
development ; ether songs, however, are 
pure and simple prayers for 
victory, children, and long 
life, while others, again, 
contain promises of sacrifice 
and praise if the help of the gods should 
be granted. The general collection of all 
these hymns was made at a considerably 
later period, subsequently to the occupa- 
tion of the Ganges territory, and not 
before the seventh century before our era. 


How Aryan 
Hymns have 
been Preserved 
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SCENE IN THE PUNJAB, OR “LAND OF THE FIVE RIVERS” 


The Punjab was the first part of India to come under 
is seen in the middle distance of the pices which also shows the ‘Persian wheel,” used for irrigatin 
he driver seated at the end of a beam supported over a horls 


being turned by a couple of bullocks, 
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an civilisation, and the Sutlej, one of the five ee 
elds 
onta wheel. 
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"PRE most important events at the con- 
clusion of the Vedic age took place on 
the frontier line between the Indus and the 
Ganges. Here was developed the opposi- 
tion between the warrior and priestly 
classes which was afterwards to lead to 
important results. At the head of the 
allied tribes in the Punjab stands the 
proud King Visivamitra, who combines 
the functions of king and priest in his 
own person and invokes the help of the 
gods fcr his people. Among his adver- 
saries, however, the King Sudas no longer 
commits the duties of prayer and sacrifice 
to his own priests, but to a special class, 
the white-clothed, long-haired priests of 
the Vasishtha family, and their prayers 
are more effectual than those of the priest- 
king. This event is typical of the second 
stage of early Indian development, which 
ends in the complete victory of tne priests 
over the warrior class and the 


The Rise ectablishment of a rigid hier- 
of the ae 

; archy. The date of tuis social 
Hierarchy 


change coincides with that of 
the expansion and establishment of the 
Aryans in the Ganges territory. 

The sacred books are of less value for the 
external history of this period than are 
the songs of the Rig-Veda for the preceding 
age ; nevertheless, many of them, such as 
the Brahmanas, contain jmportant evi- 
dence concerning individual tribes, their 
settlements and history. A large body 
of historical evidence is, however, contained 
in the second great epic poems of this 
period, the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana; the riotous imagination of the 
composers has given a strong poetical 
colouring to the whole, and the lack of 


definite purpose which is apparent in their 
construction makes careful and minute 


criticism imperative. 


The Mahabha ata in its present state 


is the longest poem of any people or age. 
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EXPANSION 
AND THE GROWTH OF BRAHMANISM 


IN THE NORTH 


It contains 110,000 double lines, and each 
one of its eighteen books is enough to 
fill a large volume. The historical basis 
of the great poem of the Bharata rests 
upon early tradition. The enthusiasm 
inspired by heroic deeds found its vent in 
poetical composition, and the praise of 
heroes was passed from mouth to mouth. 
This epic poem in embryo may be earlier 
than the first thousand years B.c.; but 
when that period of turmoil 


= en F and confusion was followed by 
World an age of more peaceful de- 


velopment, the memories of 
these exploits grew fainter in the minds of 
successive generations. The old songs and 
ballads were collected and worked into 
one great epos; many of the events and 
figures are the additions of later poets, 
such as the story of the Five Pandu 
brothers, while the whole poem is marked 
by the brillant overflow of a luxuriant 
Imagination and by ruthless compression 
of the historical facts; the histories of 
nations become the victories or defeats 
of individual heroes ; long years of struggle 
with warlike tribes are reduced to one 
lengthy battle. To this quasi-historical 
part of the Mahabharata were added at a 
later time a series of lays more extensive 
than the original poem and written from 
the Brahman point of view. If the non- 
epic elements be removed from the poem 
the following story remains. 

At the point where the two streams of 
the Jumna and the Ganges leave the 
mountains and flow through the plains, 
the powerful Bharata tribe of the Kuru 
had established themselves upon their 
eastern and western banks; even to-day 
the district on the right bank of the Jumna 
is known as the Kuru-kshetra, the sacred 
Kuru land. This royal tribe divided 
into two branches. Of the two sons 
of King Santanu, the elder, Dhritarashtra, 
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was born blind, and the royal power was 
therefore conferred upon his younger 
brother Pandu. To the latter five sons were 
born, and to the former a hundred; and 
the struggles of these two groups of cousins 
formed the substratum of the epic. 

All these brothers were admirably 
instructed in knightly pursuits by the 
When Brahman Drona, “in the 
Knighthood use of the bow and club, of 

the battleaxe and the throw- 
was in Flower . 
ing spear, of the sword and 
dagger, in the chase of the horse and 
elephant, in conflicts from chariots or 
on foot, man to man or in combination.” 
In the elder line, Duryodhana, the eldest 
of the one hundred brothers, was especially 
distinguished for his skill in the use 
of the club; Bhima, the second son of 
Pandu, was famous for his superhuman 


strength. The third son of Pandu, the 
beautiful long-haired Arjuna, excelled 
with aj] arms, but especially in the 


use of the bow and arrow. In one of 
the tournaments which concluded the 
education of the princes he outstripped all 
competitors ; after a contest with many 
other princes, he won the hand of the 
beautiful Krishna. the daughter of Drupad, 
King of Pantshala. By his victory she 
also became the wife of the other four 
brothers, a polyandric marriage which is 
reprssented by the Brahman poet as the 
result of a misunderstanding with the 
mother of the Pandu brothers. 
Duryodhana, who had meanwhile been 
crowned king, dreading the military 
power of his cousins and of the Pantshala, 
with whom they had allied themselves 
by marriage, divided his kingdom with the 
eldest of the Pandu brothers, Prince 
Yudhishthira. At the moment of his 
coronation Yudhishthira played a game of 
dice with the enemies of his house, the 
Kaurawas, at which he lost not only his 
crown, but also the freedom of himself 
and his brothers, and the wife whom they 
possessed in common But by 


nari the decision of the blind old 
Ki prince Dhritarashtra, the forfeit 
ingdom 


was commuted for a banishment 
of thirteen years. The Pandu brothers, 
with their wife, spent this period in solitude, 
need and misery in the forests, and then 
demanded their share of the kingdom. 
To this proposition the Kaurawas declined 
to agree, and, both parties secured the 
support of mumerous powerful allies. 
The Kaurawas were joined by Karna 
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(another Siegfried or Achilles), who dis- 
tinguished himself in these battles by his 
splendid bravery and military prowess ; 
the Pandawas enjoyed the advantage of 
the cunning advice of the Yadawa prince, 
Krishna, who placed his services as 
charioteer at the disposal of Arjuna. A 
fearful battle ensued of eighteen days’ 
duration, in which, after marvellous deeds 
of heroism, all the warriors were slain with 
the exception of the five Pandu brothers. 
From this time onward the whole of the 
kingdom was in their power, and Yudhish- 
thira ruled for a long period after the 
manner of an ideal Brahman prince. 
Thereafter they retired from all earthly 
splendour and became ascetics with no 
temporal needs, wandering from one holy 
shrine to another, until at length they 
en.ered the heaven of the gods opposite 
the holy Mountain of Meru. 

However large an element of the 
Mahabharata may be purely poetical, 
none the less the poem enables us to 
localise with some accuracy a number of 
the tribes which were actively or passively 
involved in the struggle of the two royal 
houses, and the overthrow of the warrior 
class to which that struggle led. 


amen Of the warrior class the chief 
.. representatives are the Kuru, 
Great Epic 


who are represented as settled 
on the upper course of the Jumna and 
Ganges, Hastinapura being their capital 
town; they were also in occupation of 
the sacred Kuru land to the west of the 
Jumna as far as the point where the 
Saraswati disappears in the sands of the 
desert. The poem places the Pandu and 


‘their capital of Indraprastha—the modern 


Delhi on the Jumna—in the central Doab 
(z.e., the land lymg between two con- 
verging rivers, above their confluence), the 
central district between the Jumna and 
the Ganges. In the lower Doab ts settled 
a federation of five tribes, the Pantshala. 
Opposite these on the western bank of 
the Jumna dwell the Surasena, while to 
the east beyond the Ganges are the 
Kosala, with the capital town of Gogra, 
who extended their power after the 
destruction of the Kuru and Pandu, their : 
later capital of Ayodhya becoming a 
focus of Brahman civilisation. Below the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, 
the sacred Prayaga, where at an earlier 
period Allahabad had become a centre 
for pilgrimages, the northern bank of the 
main stream was occupied by the Bharata 
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tribe of the Matsya, while to the south- 
east of these, in the district of the modern 
Benares, lived the Kasi; on the southern 
bank the native tribe of the Nishada 
formed a defence against the Aryan tribes 
in the north. East and north of the 
Ganges, together with the Kosala, were 
also settled the mountain tribes of the 
Kirata, who were in alliance with the 
Kuru, while further to the south were the 
Pundra Banga and Anga, the Mithila, 
the Wideha and Magadha. 

The action of the g-eat epic poem is 
laid within the district of these various 
tribes. Several centuries must have 
elapsed since the battle of King Sudas, 
during which the Aryans had formed 
states in the fruitful central district, the 
Madhyadesa, and had extended to that 
tributary of the Ganges now known as 
the Garuti. In the earlier period of 
Indian antiquity, the chief historical 
events take place in the country between 
the Ganges and its great western tributary 
the Jumna; whereas at a later period 
pure Brahman civilisation is developed in 
the kingdoms formed further to the east— 
namely, north of the Ganges in Wideha 
(capital town Mithila, the 


ee modern Muzaffarpur), and upon 
M the southern bank of the great 
ovements 


river, in Magadha and Wihara 
(the modern Behar; capital town Patali- 
putra, the modern Patna). During this 
period at any rate the eastern trontier of 
these states was also the eastward limit 
of Aryan occupation. That national move- 
ment ceased at the point where the first 
arms of the great delta of the Ganges 
diverge from the southern bank of the 
river behind the mountains of Rajmahal ; 
the almost impenetrable malarial swamp 
districts which then composed the whole 
delta remained for a long period in the 
undisputed possession of the wild jungle 
tribes and noxious and poisonous animals. 
However, the last offshoots of the stream 
of Aryan immigration turned southward 
to the fertile districts of Orissa from 
Magadha at the period when Brahmanism 
had reached its culminating point. Here 
the north-eastern arms of the Mahanadi 
delta mark the extreme limit of the 
territory then in Aryan occupation, which 
consequently extended to the sea upon 
the east. 

At a yet earlier period the Aryans had 
reached the Western or Arabian Sea. 
Immediately after the occupation of 
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the Punjab, the waves of the migration 
passed down the Indus valley, and the 
Aryans became acquainted with the dis- 
tricts at the mouth of the river, to which 
also they gave its name (Sindhu). Their 
settlements in that istrict did not, 
however, become a point of departure 
for transmarine migration. The coast was 
ill-suited for the navigators of 


Pee ne: ihe period, and a far more 
of Least : 

' favourable spot was found 
Resistance 


further to the south-west in the 
Gulf of Cambay ; settlements were made 
here at a period considerably subsequent to 
the arrival at the mouthof the Indus. The 
Great Desert and the unhealthy swamps 
which intervene between this gulf and the 
Indus district prevented any advance in 
that direction ; moreover an easier route 
was discovered by the tribes advancing 
from the Punjab to the Ganges district 
along the narrow frontier-between the two 
territories. Consequently, new arrivals 
found the land already occupied by 
settlers who had taken this route, and 
bloody conflicts may have been of repeated 
occurrence. Driven on by tribes advanc- 
ing in their rear, hemmed in before by 
earlier settlers, they found a favourable 
opening of escape in the strip of fertile 
territory which extended southward be- 
tween the desert and the north-western 
slopes of the Central Indian highlands, 
the Aravalli Hills. This path could not 
fail to bring them to the Gulf of Cambay, 
which here runs far inland; and, on its 
western shores, the rich districts of Gujerat 
and those at the mouth of the Narbada 
and the Tapti lay spread before them. 
This was the most southerly point on the 
western side of India at which the Aryans 
made any permanent settlement. 

Hence, during this period Aryan India 
included the whole of the north-western 
plains extending in a_ south-westerly 
direction as far as Gujerat, and eastward 
as far as the Ganges delta, its extreme 
south-easterly point being the 


a a delta of Orissa. The highlands 
id ples of Central India formed a sharp 


line of demarcation between 
the Aryan and Dravidian races. The 
district was, however, not entirely secluded 
from Aryan influence, which at the outset 
of that period had begun to put out 
feelers across the frontier line. The Aryans 
had already become acquainted with the 
sea, which was for them rather a means 
than a hindrance to communication ; the 
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fact is proved by the similes occurring in 
the old battle songs, wherein the hard- 
pressed warrior is compared to a sailor 
upon a ship staggering under a heavy 
storm upon the open sea. The Aryan 
colonisation of Ceylon took place before 
the power of the warrior class had been 
broken and the social organism stamped 
with the impress of Brahman- 


se , ism. On comparing this period 
ee mee" with that during which the 
ystems 


Aryans advanced into the 
Punjab, we find a fundamental change 
in the conditions of Aryan life as they 
are displayed in all these struggles and 
settlements. Nomadic life under the 
patriarchal system is replaced by feudal 
principalitics surrounded with all the 
splendour of chivalry. Changes in other 
conditions of life had necessarily effected 
a fundamental transformation in~ the 
political and social condition of the people. 
A more settled life, and the advance of 
agriculture at the expense of cattle breed- 
ing, led to a more comprehensive sub- 


division of labour; though, when occasion 


demanded, the peasant left the plough- 
share for the sword, yet it was no doubt at 
an early period that that warrior nobility 
arose which made war its business and 
profession. The leadership of the tribe 
as the latter flourished and_ increased 
became rather a professional post; in 
place of the tribal elder appears the king 
in possession of full royal powers and 
standing high above and apart from his 
people. The position of both king and 
noble must 
brilhant development in the greater area 
of the Ganges territory. In the Maha- 
bharata the battles and the names con- 
nected with them are no doubt in large 
part the result of poetical invention ; 
but the description of the civilisation then 
existent cannot be wholly imaginary, and 
the royal courts with their knightly 
organisation, however romantic in appear- 

ance and akin to the insti- 


Influence tutions of medieval Europe, 
of the es a . 

: “may be considered as definite 
Priesthood 


historical facts. No greater 
change can be imagined than _ that 
apparent in the latter condition of those 
peoples whose history we have traced 
throughout this proud and warlike period. 
Gone is the energy of youth; gone, too, 
the sparkling.g4oys of life and struggle ; 
the green verdure of the Aryan spring has 
faded, the people has grown old. The 
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have advanced to more. 


nobility has yielded the pride of place to 
the priesthood, whose ordinances shackle 
all movement toward freedom and inde- 
pendence. The new power appears in 
the garb of the deepest poverty, but its 
spiritual influence is all the more profound ; 
the ambition of the priests was not to be 
kings, but to rule kings. 

The origins of this great social change 
go back to a remote period. Even during 
that period when the Aryan power was 
confined to the Punjab, the seeds of 


opposition between the temporal and 


spiritual powers are found in existence ; 
in the great battle in which King Sudas 
conquered the confederacy of the Punjab, 
the opposition becomes prominent for the 
first time. At an earlier period it was 
the natural duty of the tribal chieftain to 
stand as mediator between his people and 
their gods. But it was not every powerful 
prince or general who possessed the gift 
of the inspired poets and musician, and 
many kings therefore entrusted this sacred 
public duty to their Purohita. His repu- 
tation was increased by his power of 
clothing lofty thoughts in inspiring form, 
and the position passed from father to 
son together with the more 


widen es stirring hymns which were orally 
Hereditary | _ ; . . 

: transmitted. Thus priestly 
Minstrels 


families arose of high reputa- 
tion whose efforts were naturally entirely 
directed to secure the permanence of 
their position; the most certain means 
to this end was the creation of a compli- 
cated ritual for prayer and sacrifice which 
could be performed only by a priesthood 
with a special training. The scene of 
sacrifice was prepared with great attention 
to minutiz, the altars were specially 
adorned on every opportunity, and the 
different sacrifices were offered with 
scrupulous respect to ceremonial detail : 
there were priests who recited only the 
prayers from the Rig-Veda, others who 
sang hymns from the Samaveda; a high- 
priest stood at the head of the whole 
organisation. 
Consequently the character of prayer. 
sacrifice, and indeed the whole body ot 
theology underwent a fundamental trans- 
formation. Originally the victim had 
been the pure offering of 4 thankful heart, 
while prayefhad been the fervent yet 
humble expression of those desires which 
man in his weakness laid before the 
almighty powers of heaven. Gradually, 
however, the idea of sacrifice had been 
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modified by the theory that human 
offerings to the gods were not only wel- 
come but also necessary and indispensable 
to those powers. In the sacred writings 
of a later date passages repeatedly occur, 
stating that the gods are growing weak 
because the pious priests have been 
hindered by evil spirits from making the 
necessary sacrifices. Indeed, it 
was only by means of the 
sacrifices that the gods, who 
had formerly been subject to 
death like men, had acquired immortality. 
“The Gods lived in the fear of death, the 
strong Ender, and therefore they under- 
went severe penance and made many 
offerings until they became immortal.” 
Hence was developed the further idea 
that by means of sacrifice man could gain 
a certain power over the gods themselves 
and thereby extort gifts and services from 
them: and ultimately the sacrifice was 
conceived to be a thing of immense 
magical power before which all the other 
gods must bow. The  all-compelling 
power of the sacrifice was in the hands of 
the priests, the Brahmans, and became 
the firm foundation of their increasing 
predominance. An Indian proverb says: 
‘The universe depends upon the gods, 
the gods upon the Mantra (the formula of 
sacrifice), the Mantra upon the Brahmans, 
and therefore the Brahmans are our gods.” 
Tradition is silent upon the details of 
the process by which the dominant power 
passed from the hands of the nobility to 
the priesthood. It was to the interests 
of the priests to obliterate historical facts 
as rapidly and completely as possible 
from popular memory, and to inculcate 


Growth of 
the Idea of 
Sacrifice 


the belief that the high position of the 
Brahmans had heen theirs from the outset. 
The history of the period has been thus 
designedly obscured, and only at rare 
intervals is some feeble light thrown upon 
it. The epos of the fall of the great race 
of the Bharata shows us how the power 
of the nobility was worn away in bitter 
struggles ; many priestly figures, such as 
Drona and his son Aswatthaman, take up 
arms and join in the destruction of the 
nobility. 

A fact throwing special light upon ihe 
acerbity of the contest between the two 
struggling powers is the appearance in 
the poem of the mythical figure of Rama, 
who was considered an incarnation of 
Vishnu at a later period, a Brahman by 
birth, and armed with the axe. The 
balance of fortune did not, however, 
invariably incline in favour of the Brah- 
mans, as is plain from the many maxims 
in their ritual and philosophical writings 
conceived in a very humble tone: ‘ None 
is greater than the Kshatriya (the warrior), 
wherefore the Brahman also makes sacri- 
fices together with the royal 


ek offerings to the Kshatriya.” The 
Seas issue of the struggle began to 


prove doubtful from the Brah- 
man point of view, and therefore the myth 
claimed the personal interference of the 
powerful god Vishnu, who usually became 
incarnate in times of greatest need, and 
therefore descends for this reason to the 
aid of his special favourites, the Brahmans. 
After an infinite se ies of bloody conflicts, 
he gains for them a brilliant victory ; 
thrice seven times did Parasurama purify 
the earth of the Kshatriya. 


THE BRAHMAN SYSTEM AT WORK 


OTWITHSTANDING their military 
capacity and their personal strength, 

the nobles had been defeated, and the 
priests, armed with the mysterious magical 
power of the sacrifice, had gained a spiritual 
dominion over the people. This power the 
priesthood at once proceeded to secure per- 
manently and irrevocably by arrogating to 
themselves the monopoly of all religious 
and philosophical thought, by the strict 
and detailed regulation of public and 
private life in its every particular, by 
forcing the mand, the feelings, and the will 
of every individual into fixed grooves 
prescribed by the priests. The legal books, 
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the earlest of which belong to the course 
of literature of the old Vedic schools, 
explain the high ideal which the Brahmans 
proposed to themselves as the true 
realisation of national life; an ideal, how- 
ever, which was hardly ever attained in 
its reality, or at the most only within 
the narrow areas of individual petty 
States. 

The position of the priests is defined 
with the greatest precision and detail in 
the Dharmasastra of Manawa, a work 
afterward ascribed to Manu. In order 
to make this work yet more authoritative, 
its composers assigned to the personality 
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of its author an age alrnost amounting to 
immortality (30,000,000 years) and divine 
origin ; attempting to identify him with 
the first ancestor of the Aryans, the 
mythical Manu. In reality it was not 
until shortly before the middle of the first 
millennium B.c. that the Brahman code 
had developed so large a quantity of 
precepts defmed with such exactitude ; 
in its present form the work of Manu seems 
to be the result of later re-editing, and to 
date from the period between the first 
century B.c. and the fifth century A.D. 
Buddhist precepts are plainly apparent 
in it, and many prohibitions of the earlier 
and later periods are brought together in 
spite of their discrepancy, as, for instance, 
the slaughter of animals and the eating of 
flesh, side by side with the religious avoid- 
ance of animal 
food. Buddhist 
terms of expres- 
sion are also 
found, such as 
the mention of 
female anchor- 
ites, ““an apostate 
sect,’’? which are 
evidence in fa- 
vour of a later 
date. The book 
consists of a col- 
lection of pro- 
verbial sayings 
which were in- 
tended to fix the 
customary law, 
as established by 
the Brahmans, 
for a district of 
Northern India of limited area. The work 
contains 2,685 double lines divided into 
twelve books; of these books, five are 
concerned with the rights and duties of 
the Brahmans, whereas only two books 
are devoted to the warrior caste, and 
only one to all the other castes put 
A Book together. Manu expressly pro- 
of Ancient Claims the existence of four 
Proverb, castes only: “‘ The Brahmans, 

Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas form 
the classes in a second state of existence ; 
the Sudra is in the first state of existence 
and forms the fourthclass ; a fifth does not 
exist.’ In this division the first point of 
note is the contrast between those in a first 
and those in a second state of existence, 
the “ twice-born,” a contrast which co- 
Incides with the racial contrast between 
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These figures from frescoes of the second centu 
the cave X at Ajant4 (after James Burgess). The 
of the Brahman divinities upon their foreheads, and the type of face 
is rather Aryan than Dravidian; but the ornaments and umbrella 
are not, as Fergusson and Burgess suppose, signs of low caste. 


the Aryans and the original inhabitants ; 
within the Aryan group a principle of 
tripartition 1s again apparent, which, in 
modern language, amounts to the separate 
existeice of a learned, a military, and a 
productive class. 

Manu here speaks of only four divisions 
of society; elsewhere he recognises the 
The Four existence of other caste sub- 
Divis; divisions: the castes of the 

IVISIOAS sos : 

i physicians, astrologers, handi- 

of Society ' 
craftsmen, oil manufacturers, 
leather workers, musical performers, etc., 
are subdivisions of the fourth class. 
Properly speaking, however, the origin of 
these castes is, according to Manu, different 
from that of the main groups; these 
latter are of primeval origin, created 
together with the world and—an im- 
portant factor— 
by the purpose 
of the Creator. 
A famous hymn 
of the Rig-Veda, 
which is a later 
interpolation, de- 
scribes the origin 
of the castes: 
“The _ sacrifice 
Purusha, those 
who were born 
at the very first 
(the first men), 
they offered it 
upon — sacrificial 
grass; to it the 
gods made offer- 
ing, the Sadhyas 
and the Rishis. 
When they di- 
vided Purusha, into how many pieces 
was he cleft? What did his mouth 
become, and what his arms, what his legs 
and his feet ? His mouth became the 
Brahman, the Rajanya came forth from 
his arm, the Vaisya from his thighs, the 
Sudra from his feet. The world was 
born from his soul, the sun from his eyes, 
Indra and Agni from his mouth, Wayu 
from his breath. From his navel came 
forth air, from his head the heaven, from 
his feet the earth, from his ear the districts 
of the world. In this manner did the 

gods create the world.” 

Symbolically, the Brahmans were formed 
from the same member of the body as 
the great gods of early India, Indra, end 
Agni—namely, from the mouth, which 
speaks “‘ sanctity and truth”; the military 
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B.c. are taken from 
bear the Nima 
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were formed from the arms, whence they 
received their ‘‘ power and _ strength.” 
The thigh bones were the means of mechan- 
ical progress, the lowly toil of life; from 
these, therefore, were the Vaisya formed 
who go behind the plough and _ gain 
material ‘‘riches and possessions’”’ by 
their industry. From the feet, however, 

which ever tread in the dust of 


esas earth, is formed the lowly 
Sudra, who. from the very be- 


Divisions ekg oe ; } : 

; ginning, is ‘‘destined to service 
and obedience.’ Thus, according to Manu, 
by means of the sacrificial power of the 
gods and of the sacred primeval Brahmans, 
were formed the four great classes of 
human society. : 

The Brahmans have another theory to 
account for ‘he subdivisions within the 
Sudra class, which was explained as mixed 
castes proceeding from the alliance of 
members of different castes. It is im- 
portant to notice that position within 
these mixed castes is dependent upon the 
higher or lower caste to which the man or 
the woman belonged at the time of pro- 
creation. Alliances of men of higher 
castes, and even of the Brahmans them- 
selves, with low-caste women, are legally 
permissible: the children, however, of 
such a marriage do not take the father’s 
caste, but sink to the lowest castes. 
Wholly different is the punishment of 
breaking caste incurred when a woman 
has children by a man of lower caste than 
herself ; not only is she expelled from her 
own caste with ignominy and disgrace, 
but the higher the caste to which she 
belonged by birth, the lower is the social 
depth to which she and her children sink ; 
indeed, the lowest of all castes, that of the 
Tshandala, is considered by the Brahmans 
to have been formed by the alliance of 
Brahman women with Sudra men. On 
the other hand, the children begotten by a 
Brahman of a Sudra woman belong to 
the higher gradations of the Sudra group, 


Dewsiicont while the father in no way 


Inter-caste loses | his own permanent 

Marria position. Such is the teach- 
ge : 

Ing of the Brahmans as 


laid down in the book of Manu upon 
the origin of mixed castes. The investi- 
gator, however, who leaves the Sanscrit 
writings, examines Indian society for 
himself, and judges the facts before him 
without prejudice, cannot resist the im- 
pression that this theory upon the origin of 
mixed castes is as impossible as that of 
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the creation of the four main castes from 
the sacrifice... The only mixed caste in 
the proper sense of the words is that of the 
temple women, and their children ; among 
these, daughters become temple women, + 
sons temple musicians, or inferior temple 
servants, etc. But in all other cases 
where there is no very great difference of 
caste between the parents, the child takes 
the lower caste and a new mixed caste 
never arises. However, in the very rare 
cases in which a woman of extremely high 
caste has a child by a man of very low 
caste, abortion is invariably procured, or 
the mother commits suicide. The Brah- 
man doctrine upon the origin of the lowest 
castes is an intentional perversion of the 
facts. 

One of the most skilful investigators of 
the caste system, W. R. Cornish, says 
that the whole chapter of Manu upon 
mixed castes is so childishly conceived 
and displays so much class prejudice and 
intolerance, so appalling a punishment 
awaiting the Brahman woman who should 
err, while at the same time the Brahman 
is allowed so much freedom of communica- 
tion with other castes without injury to 
his position, that the intentions 


pales te Of the author become forthwith: 
: rae obvious. These intentions were 
estrictions 


to maintain purity of blood 
in the higher. castes and especially in 
that of the Brahmans, by appointing 
the heaviest of all punishments upon any 
woman who should prove unfaithful to 
her caste. It was not thus that the lower 
social groups of which we have spoken 
originated ; they are earlier than the laws 
of Manu. The legislator, however, em- 
ployed the fear inspired by the prospect 
of sinking to their degraded position as a 
powerful instrument whereby he might 
attain his object, the preservation of 
racial purity among the Brahmans. 
The truth is that castes have arisen from 
different origins. Differences of race and 
racial prejudice form a first line of cleavage. 
Noteworthy in this connection is the old 
Aryan name for caste, warvna—that is, 
colour. The white and the black, the 
Aryan and the original inhabitant, the’ 
“best,” the “first ’’ (because the’ most 
successful and powerful) in contrast with 
the low and the common; the Dasyu— 
these oppositions form the first sharp line 
of demarcation. At their first meeting the 
latter class were naturally not allowed the 
privilege of conforming to the institutions 


The figure; grouped on this page are representative of the Brahmans of to-day, the first being that of a 
rahman priest, or “pundit,” and the next a fakir, or devotee, while the young Brahman in the centre displays 
e mysterious caste marks and is wearing the sacred thread. The lower figures represent, on the left, a 
indu jogi, or mendicant, posing in the attitude of one of the gods, and the last is another Brahman type 
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of Aryan society; extermination was 
the sole method of dealing with them. 
At a later period, however, as the con- 
querors became more prosperous and 
settled, it was found advantageous to 
employ prisoners or subject races as serfs 
for the purpose of menial duties. The 
original inhabitants of the country were 
thus adopted into the Aryan 


oie society, and in that social order 
Nobility the first deep line of cleavage 


was made. Other differences 
then developed within the Aryan popula- 
tion. It was only natural that the man who 
displayed a special bravery in battle should 
be more highly honoured and receive a 
larger share of booty, of territory, and of 
slaves to cultivate that territory. Thus, in 
course of time, a warrior nobility was 
formed, the Kshatriya, who rose to power 
as we have seen in the struggles of the 
Mahabharata. We have already seen 
the manner in which a further social 
division was brought about by the forma- 
tion of a hereditary priesthood, the 
Brahmana. In proportion, however, as 
these two classes became exclusive here- 
ditary castes, so did they rise above the 
great mass of the people, the farmers, the 
shepherds, and the handicraftsmen whose 
occupations were now considered as pro- 
fessions lacking in dignity. The Ksha- 
triya proudly called themselves Rajana, 
Rajwansi, the Royal, or the Rajputs, the 
men of royal race, and thought themselves 
high above the common people. 

Thus the great castes appointed by 
Manu had been formed. Further differ- 
ences arose within these. Only the Brah- 
mans and warriors were able for any 
length of time to prevent the rise of sub- 
divisions within their own groups. Their 
narrow and well-defined profession, and 
also, among the Brahmans at any rate, 
their jealously preserved racial purity, 
protected them from disruption. But in 
the two remaining groups, the Vaisya and 
the Sudra, who had now 
entered the social organism 
of the Aryans, a different set 
of circumstances prevailed ; the 
development of larger political bodies 
resulted in subdivision within these classes. 
As existence grew more secure and 
prosperity increased, the necessities of 
life increased proportionately. In the 
simple times, of the primeval Aryan 
period, every tribe was able to satisfy 
such demands for skilled labour as might 
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Subdivision 
of the 
Castes 


arise within it; in the more complex 
organisation of society within the Ganges 
states such simplicity was no longer 
possible. Undertakings demanding tech-_ 
nical skill called forth by the claims of 2 
higher civilisation necessarily brought 
about the subdivision of labour and the 
creation of technical professions ; manual 
labour in its several branches became 
hereditary among individual families of 
the lower castes, as other professions had 
become hereditary among the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas. 

It is possible that similar caste divisions 
corresponding to the various professions 
may have existed among the original 
inhabitants of the country before they 
came into contact with the Aryans. The 
natives were by no means, in every case, 
uncivilised savages ; some of their tribes 
were superior in technical skill to the 
Aryans themselves, and bartered the 
products of their higher knowledge with 
the Aryans through merchants. The 
existence of caste divisions among them 
at an earlier period is supported by the 
enumeration in the code of Manu of the 
manufacturing castes in the lower divisions 
of the Sudra—astrologers, o11 
makers, leather workers, 
musical performers, and so on. 
It is inconceivable that the 
Brahmans, when formulating the rules of 
Indian society, should have troubled to 
arrange these numerous subdivisions of 
the many castes of the Sudra, the more so 
as they were accustomed to avoid any 
possible connection with this unclean 
stratum of society ; far more probable is 
it that those differences of caste within 
the Sudra which coincide with professions 
existed before the Aryan period. 

The political relations of the Aryans to 
the non-Aryan natives also contributed 
to the development of the Aryan caste 
system. The deadly hatred of the black, 
snub-nosed people which inspires the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda was laid to rest ; 
during the struggles between the several 
Aryan princes and states political neces- 
sities often led to acquaintances, alliance, 
and friendship, even to racial fusion with’ 
the native tribes. In the Mahabharata 
we find a Nishada prince appointed 
guardian of the important river ford at 
Prayaga ; we find Dravidian races fighting 
side by side as the equal allies of pure 
Aryan tribes, while the names of certain 
personalities famous in the great epos, 


Division 
According to 
Occupation 
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together with peculiarities of character 
and custom, are evidence for the close 
connection between the distinguished 
Aryan warrior and the native inhabitant. 
eKrishna. ‘ the Black,” is the name given 
to the Yadawa prince who appears as the 
firm ally and fricnd of Pandawas. 

The attempt has been made to explain 
this name by the hypothesis that his 
tribe had entered India earlier than the 
other Aryans, and had therefore been 
more deeply burned by th» sun; to this, 
however, it may be replied that the com- 
plexion of a tribe may be deepened rather 
by fusion with a black race than by 
exposure to the sun. In character also 
Krishna appears unlike the Aryans; he 
is full of treachery and deceit, gives 
deceitful counsel, and justifies ignoble deeds 
by equivocation methods wholly foreign 
to the knightly character of the Aryan 
wartior. The Pantshala princess is also 
entit ed Krishna, “‘the Black’’; the fact 
that she lived in true Dravidian style with 
the five Aryan princes in a polyandric 
marriage shows the close relations existing 
between the Aryans and the native peoples. 

Similar relations are also apparent in 
the history of the colonisation of Ceylon ; 
the Aryan ancestor Vijayas had 


Progress ; ne 
of ae married a Dravidian Kalinga 
Fusion princess, and his grandson, 


together with many of his 
companions, took native women to wife 
without any exhibition of racial prejudice. 
Thus, since the time of the Aryan immigra- 
tion, an important change had taken place 
in the relations of the two races The 
rapidity with which the racial fusion was 
carried out is apparent at the present time 
in the physical contrast between the 
peoples of the North-west and the Ganges 
territory; in the Punjab, in Kashmir, and 
to some extent in Rajputana, hardly a 
trace of the black population is to be found, 
a result of the deadly animosity with which 
the war of conquest was prosecuted ; 
further to the east the mixed races re- 
appear, and the evidence of darker com- 
plexion, broader features and_ noses, 
increases proportionately from this point. 
Such a fusion, and particularly the incor- 
poration of whole races of the native 
inhabitants within the Aryan society, 
must obviously have increased the sub- 
divisions within the castes. 
The Brahmans, who took the utmost 
precaution to preserve their caste purity, 
were least affected by the entrance of 


foreign racial elements; at any rate, 
in Northern India their caste, even at the 
presen - day, has changed but little from 
the Aryan type. In Orissa, however, and 
to a greater extent further southwards, 
even this exclusive sect considered it 
expedient on diffe-ent occasions to admit 
individuals or even whole tribes of the 
black race within their caste, 
if they could thereby attain 
any external advantage ; thus 
at the present day in the 
Deccan many more dark than fair 
Brahmans are to be met. 

In the warrior caste, purity of blood 
was thought of less vital importance ; 
among this caste there even existed a 
legal form of marriage, the ‘‘ Rakshasa ”’ 
marriage, which provided that the bride 
should be taken by force from a hostile, 
often dark-complexioned, tribe. The 
nobles thus being by no means averse from 
marriage with the natives, the common 
people naturally had the less inducement 
to preserve the purity of their Aryan blood. 
At the same time, however, such con- 
nections often led to disruption within the 
caste; the orthodox membcrs refused to 
recognise the mixed families as pure 
Kshatriya or Vaisya, avoided communi- 
cation with them, and by this process a 
group which had been originally uniform 
was gradually broken into an increasing 
number of disconnected castes. The in- 
fusion of foreign blood thus acquired 
seems to have modified by slow degrees 
the larger part of the Kshatriya and 
practically the whole of the Vaisya. 
Thus we have an intelligible explanation 
of the fact that only in comparatively 
few districts, as for instance, Rajputana, 
could particular castes retrace their origin 
with any clearness to the old Aryan 
warrior nobili'y, their proud title of 
Kshatriya resting In many cases upon 
fictitious genealogies. At the present day 
there is absolutely no caste of the Vaisya 
which can prove its connection 


Marriage 
in the Caste 
of Warriors 


apie with the. early Vaisya of the 
> tri Aryan Ganges states. The 
uvrity 


modern caste system of India 
is broken up into many hundreds or thou- 
sands of separate groups. However, 1n 
early Brahman times the four main 
divisions of society appointed by the legal 
codes had an actual existence. Of these 
the Sudra led lives that can scarcely be 
qualified as human. Considered as once- 
born, a great gulf was fixed between them 
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and those who had advanced to a higher 
state by virtue of a second birth. To 
them was forbidden the use of the sacred 
band with which the youth of the three 
higher castes were girded as a sign of 
manhood upon their coming of age (two 
threads of wool which passed over the 
left shoulder and the right hip). It was a 
mortal crime for any of the 


ac upper classes to teach a Sudra 
easant i f th ange 
Caste anything of the sacred pro- 


verbs or prayers. <A_ great 
gulf divided the Sudra from the Vaisya. 
Upon this latter the two high castes 
of the priests and the warriors looked 
disdainfully. The Vaisya was, however, 
a twice-born, wore the sacred band, and 
the knowledge of the Vedas was not 
forbidden to him. It was the common 
and monotonous nature of his calling that 


degraded him in comparison with the. 


higher caste. He was not allowed to 
devote himself to the proud service of arms, 
or to deep spiritual and religious questions 
and interests. His lot was to till the soil 
throughout his life, and upon that level 
he remained. He was the peasant, the 
shepherd, the lower-class citizen in the 
flourishing towns, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the money-changer. He often 
attained to high prosperity, but could 
never pass the barrier which the stern laws 
of caste had set against his further progress. 

Higher than the Vaisya stood the 
warrior, the Kshatriya, in the social 
organism of the Brahmans. The splendour 
of his profession and of his influence was 
but the shadow of that which it had been 
during the first centuries of the settle- 
ment upon the Ganges. Moreover, in the 
more peaceful times which succeeded the 
period of establishment within that dis- 
trict, the profession of the warrior nobles 
decayed considerably. The more, how- 
ever, his real importance decreased, the 
more anxious were the Brahmans that he 
should make a brilliant figure before the 
mass of the people, in order 


abel edd that he might thus become a 
Caves valuable ally to themselves for 

the attainment of their own 
purposes. Thus the nobility continued to 


enjoy a predominant and honourable posi- 
tion. Their freedom was great compared 
with that of other castes, and large posses- 
sions in landed property secured to them 
the enjoyments af ie, as well as respect and 
consideration. if the Kshatriya exhausted 
all the pleasures of his high position and 
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was overcome by weariness of the world, 
he was allowed to join the company of 
hermits and to devote the remainder of his 
life to inward contemplation. 

The Brahmans belonged to the same 
group of twice-born, and wore the same 
sacred band as the other high castes, but 
had succeeded none the less in securing for 
themselves a position that was infinitely 
the highest in the country. The tremend- 
ous principle that they were beings en- 
dowed with a special and divine wisdom, 
and differing in kind from all other men, 
that they possessed divine power and 
corresponding privileges, is pushed in 
their legal books to its uttermost extreme. 

The outward appearance of the Brahman 
in no way represented the power of his 
caste, in which respect he is to be con- 
trasted with the Kshatriya. Modesty, 
indeed poverty, characterised his appear- 
ance and his mode of life. Lucrative pro- 
fessions, which were in his eyes derogatory, 
were closed to him. On the other hand, it 
was the duty of every Brahman to found 
a family, and his great ambition was to 
beget sons, who should revere his memory 
after his death, and provide prayer and 
sacrifice for his spirit. Conse- 


es ae quently, the material posses- 
Wealth sions of the Brahmans became 


more and more divided. More- 
over, the whole Brahman theory of exist- 
ence was opposed to the temporal point of 
view. Not only physical existence, but 
also material possessions were considered 
by him as so many obstacles in the way 
to felicity which his soul would tread when, 
after purification, 1t became reunited with 
the universal element. 

Hence in the eyes of the Brahman the 
mendicant profession was in no way 
derogatory, since the whole world already 
belonged to him. Begging, on the con- 
trary, seemed to him the loftiest of all 
professions, as it implied the least amount 
of hindrance in the prosecution of his high 
tasks. It is true that voluntary offerings, 
even when the Brahman power was at its 
height, by no means invariably sufficed to 
maintain the caste, many members of 
which were obliged for this reason to adopt » 
one of the lucrative professions. Many 
gifts were made to them as payment for 
relief from spiritual duties, for religious 
instruction, prayer, sacrifice, and judicial 
pronouncements. If the income from 
these sources proved insufficient, the 
Brahman was allowed to plough the fields 
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or to tend the’ herds. He might 
also learn the arts of war and 
practise them, or carry cn com- 
mercial business, though money- 
‘Jending upon interest, the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, or of milk and 
butter, the products of the sacred 
cow, were forbidden to him. It 
was as impossible for a Brahman to 
get his living by the practice of the 
Jower arts of music and song, or 
by unclean Sccupations, as by the 
practice of leather working, or any 
other degrading trade. 

The life of a Brahman as a whole 
included several grades, that of the 
neophyte, the patriarch, the hermit, 
and the ascetic. Upon his coming 
of age the youth of this caste was 
girded with the sacred band and 
received into the community of 
the twice-born. Iis education was 
passed under the supervision of a 
spiritual teacher, the Guru, whom 
he was to reverence more highly 
than his own father. “ If a Brah- 
man pupil should blame his teacher, 
even though with justice, he will 
be born again as an ass ; should he 
betray him falsely, as a_ dog; 
should he take his property without 
leave, he will be born as a small worm, 
and should he refuse him service, as 
an insect.’’ Under the Guru the young 
Brahman learned during the long course 
of his education the sacred 


Education : 
nike books, all the prayers, offerings, 

andceremonial connected there- 
Brahman 


with, and all the laws govern- 
ing Brahman socicty. Then came the stage 
of family life, a burden laid upon him as 
a member of the earth to maintain the 
prosperity of his tribe and caste by 
begetting sons. This task accomplished, 
the rest of his life was to be devoted to the 
highest and most beautiful task, the work 
of redemption and purification of the soul 
from earthly elements. The Brahman, 
often accompanied by his wife, leaves his 
home and becomes a hermit in the forest. 
There he lives only upon such fruits or 
roots as his surroundings afford, or upon 
the scanty gifts of pious devotees, being 
entirely occupied with the fulfilment of 
religious precepts and with deep intro- 
spective speculation upon the evils of 
existence and the means of purification. 
The highest task of the Brahman’s 
existence ig pure and untroubled thought, 
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SACRED COWS OF THE BRAHMANS 
These mild-eyed beasts are deferentially allowed to do as they please, 
while the bullocks are used as draught animals. 
think of striking a Brahman cow to make her move-- it would be a horrid 
impiety, punishable by the gods with all sorts of personal misfortune, 
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far removed from all worldly interests, 
upon the deepest questions which can 
occupy the human mind. Brahmans of 
similar interests often united for pious 
practices ; spiritual orders were formed, 
with rulers to regulate their behaviour, 
and with the common object of entirely 
forgetting the world around them and 
devoting themselves to introspection. 
Others were not content with such in- 
tellectual submergence in the divine. 
and also sought to suppress and to destroy 
the earthly element, the flesh, while they 
still lived. The most ingenious tortures 
and penances were devised, and _ the 
universal ordinances of Manu did not 
leave this subject untouched: ‘ The 
penitent is to roll upon the ground, to 
stand upon tip-toe all day, or to stand up 
and sit down alternately with- 


Penances Gut cessation. During the hot 
of Brahman : i 

season he is to sit under the 
Devotees 


burning rays of the sun between 
four fires ; in time of rain he shall expose 
himself naked to the downpour, and wear 
wet clothes during the cold season. By 
increasing severity of his penance, he is 
gradually to wear away the temporal 
element. And when he is sick unto death, 
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he is to rise and walk directly north-east 
with air and water for his sole nourish- 
ment, until his mortal powers give way 
and his soul is united with Brahma.’ 

The Brahman philosophy has been 
reduced to writing in the Upanishads, the 
‘“mystical teaching of that which lies 
concealed beneath the surface.”’ These 
also are considered as sacred 
writings, but are the exclusive 
possession of the highest castes, 
whereas the Vedas were open 
to the people. Their teaching is spiritual 
pantheism ; the cosmos is one being, a 
world-soul, Atman or Brahman. The 
teaching of the Upanishads is explained 
in detail in the philosophic system of 
the Vedanta. 

The world-soul in its original form, and 
in its ultimate condition, the “ self,” is 
impersonal. without consciousness, in 
absolute tranquillity, infinite, without 
beginning or end, and existing by and for 
itself. As soon, however, as the desire 
for activity arises within it, it becomes the 
personal creator—Brahma; this it is 
which creates the world perceptible to 
the senses. Everything in the world, 
the heave: and the foundations of the 
earth, fire and water, air and earth, suns, 
plants and all living beings, animals, 
men and gods are the emanation of that 
all-pervading spirit, the Brahman, con- 
ceived as: personally operative. When 
this latter desires to become creative, 
its objective appearance in the world 
implies the production of spirit—apper- 
ception, thought and will—and of bodily 
form, which varies in the case of different 
living beiigs, consisting of a material 
body, which disappears. upon death, and 
a more immaterial form in which the soul 
remains upon the departure of the body ; 
this latter survives until the soul which 
it clothes is again absorbed into the im- 
personal and unconscious Brahman. Dur- 
ing the period of earthly existence the 
universal being by objectify- 
ing itself abandons that state 
of absolute passivity which is 
its highest form ; it sinks, that 
is, from the highest stage of perfection. 
Hence is derived the suffering inseparable 
from earthly existence, and return to the 
ideal condition of passivity enjoyed by 
the world soul is the great longing of 
every creature. _ 

The path of fédemption is by no means 
easy. By the iron laws of causation, the 
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Teaching 
of Brahman 
Philosophy 


Redemption 
from the Sin 
of Existence 


operation of the world-soul becomes a 
curse permanently imposed upon evcr 

physical being. Every act, bad or Sead: 
leads to some new act, to further separa- 
tion from the highest existence, and hence 
to further unhappiness. Every death is 
followed by a new birth, the soul entering 
a higher or a lower plane of existence 
according to the merits of its previous life, 
becoming a god, a Brahman or a Sudra, 
a four-footed animal, an insect or a worm. 
The more practical doctrine for popular 
consumption also inserted promises of 
purifactory fires and the punishments of 
hell, which were painted by Indian 
imagination in the liveliest possible 
colours. The chain of transmigrations 
which the soul may thus undergo is of 
endless duration, including millions of new 
births. None the less, a definite goal is 
set before it, and the reunion or absorption 
of the personal soul into the absolute 
passivity and unconsciousness of the 
primal Brahman is a definite possibility. 
The way leading to this end is the way of 
knowledge, the way of understanding, 
which can be attained only by absolute 
self-absorption. This panthe- 


ies istic teaching of the Brahmans 
rahman : ; 
Svstems emphasises the width of the 


distinction between the purely 
spiritual nature of the original Brahman 
and that of the existing world. Several 
philosophical systems and schools—six of 
which have found general recognition— 
have attempted to solve the great problem 
by different methods. Of these, two are 
of especial importance for the further de- 
velopment of Indian thought, the Samkhya 
philosophy and the already mentioned 
Vedanta philosophy, the end or perfection 
of the Vedas. The former considers the 
external world as having an objective reality 
under certain aspects, a reality derived from 
the creative power of the world-soul; whereas 
to the Vedanta philosophy material existence 
is purely illusory, and has no value as such. 
According to this latter, as soon as the 
Brahman acquires consciousness and person- 
ality, it also assumes an imaginary physical 
form. In its most refined form it appears as 
the chief divine personality, Iswara. But 
all such forms are necessarily subject to the 
conditions of activity, of goodness, and of 
imperturbability or darkness, so that this 
highest god appears as a trinity. He is the 
personally active creator, Brahma; the all- 
helping, ever operative Vishnu, or the Rudra 
Siva, the agent of dissolution and destruction 
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At the same time, however, these and 
all the other gods, together with mankind 
and the whole of the material world, are 
merely a dream, an idea of the world-soul 
which is itself the sole existing reality. 

It was not easy to appreciate all the 
difficulties which beset every Indian philo- 
sophical system, much less to pass judgment 
upon the results. The text of 


eee the sacred Vedas, the basis of all 
: ... Knowledge, was with the utmost 
Authority 


difficulty harmonised with the 
philosophy. The interpreter was obliged to 
take refuge in comments and explanations 
which are refinements of hair-splitting and 
miracles of ingenuity. Commentators were 
invariably anxious to surpass one another in 
learning and erudition, in readiness and 
brilliiancy of exposition. The methodic and 
the formal finally strangled the material 
content of the system, and Indian philosophy 
was thus degraded into a scholasticism with 
every characteristic of that current in the 
thought of medieval Europe. 

The teaching of Brahman philosophy was 
fully calculated to satisfy the introspective 
spirit of the Brahman weary of life and tor- 
mented by doubt. To him, bound fast in 
the chains of asceticism, this teaching ap- 
peared as truth of the highest and most 
indisputable order. To the great mass of the 
people, however, such teaching was unintelli- 
gible, and would in any case have proved 
unsatisfactory. The worker for his daily 
bread demands other spiritual food than the 
philosophic thinker. A popular divinity must 
be almighty and at the same time intelligible 
tomankind. If the Brahmans did not wish to 
lose their influence upon the people, a danger 
threatened by the appearance of Buddhism 
with its powerful spiritual influence, they were 
forced to offer to the people gods more defi- 
nitely comprehensible to the ordinary mind. 

The gods of the old Vedas of the military 
period had lost their splendour and power 
upon the downfall of the nobility. They had 
developed under other circumstances, and 
were unable to conform to the new conditions 
of life. But in legend and poetry other ideal 
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AS the Aryan states on the Ganges 

flourished and extended, as life became 
more highly organised, so did the Brah- 
mans become ever more inclined to the 
solitary life. In countries as yet un- 
touched by Brahman teaching, in the 
jungle deserts and beyond the boundaries 
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figures had arisen, the heroes of the flourish- 
ing period of the Aryan domination in the 
west of the Ganges valley. Mythology pro- 
vided them with a genealogy, bringing them 
into connection with those forms of Nature 
which had ever heen objects of especial 
reverence—the Sun and Moon dynasties. The 
Indian heroic period, however, was ‘his- 
torically too near in date to the development 
of Brahmanism for its figures to attain the 
position of supreme gods. Other divinities 
came forward from other directions. The 
diminution and the importance of the old 
Vedic gods was largely due to the conjunction 
and partial fusion of the two races which had 
originally opposed one another as deadly 
foes. At that period the Aryan gods had 
been primarily gods of battle and slaughter. 
Circumstances now had become more peace- 
ful and tranquil. As, however, under Brah- 
man influence the people lost the proud 
consciousness of their strength, as they also 
became penetrated with the sense of the 
miseries of existence, so did they become 
more inclined to receive the mysterious and 
repellent forms of the primeval Indian 
demonology, which had formed the shadowy 
spirit world of the original inhabitants. 

This change in the belief of the great mass 
of the people was by no means unwelcome to 
the Brahmans. In the worship of these gods, 
in their magic formule and incantations, in 
their objective representations, they found 
a great deal which corresponded to their 
own worship; and they had, therefore, the 
less scruple in forming an alliance with the 
demon world of the Dravidians. Hence it 
is that in the later sacred books 
of the Brahmans, even in the 
Atharva Veda, the latest in date 
of the Vedas, numbers of alien 
and evil spirits leer upon us, of which the 
earlier books, the Rig-Veda especially, knew 
nothing. For the Brahmans it was perfectly 
easy to include these spirits within their own 
pantheon, for their theory of immanence and 
emanation enabled them to incorporate 
within their own system elements the most 
contrary to the divine nature. 


Degradation 
of Brahman 
Doctrines 


IN THE SOUTH 


of foreign native states, whole colonies of 
hermits arose, living either in isolation or 
under some organised constitution. Often, 
indeed, they had to struggle with the 
attacks of hostile races. We hear a great 
deal of the evil Rakshasa, who harassed 
or disturbed the pious hermits. But they 
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also met with more civilised and kindlier 
treatment, and men were found who 
would gladly make small offerings to the 
more highly educated foreigners, receiving 
instruction and stimulus in exchange. 
These men thus became the pioneers 
of Brahmanism, and their monasticism 
and influence steadily extended south- 


A Grex ward. The Mahabharata de- 
Fi eee scribes how Arjuna, during his 
Be ae pilgrimage from hermitage to 


hermitage, at length reached 
the maidens’ baths of Komarya at Cape 
Comorin. Similarly Rama meets hermits 
everywhere. The name, however, that 
constantly recurs in all these reports, the 
man who is ever ready to help all Aryan- 
Brahman kinsmen with counsel and assist- 
ance, the man who possesses the greatest 
influence in the whole of the south is 
Agastya. In the myths he appears as one 
of the greatest sages of the primeval 
period, the son of Mitra and Varuna, the 
strong helper in the necessity of the old 
Aryan gods when they were threatened 
with conquest by the evil demons, the 
Asuras. In the south, he is the incarnation 
of the victorious advance of Brahman 
culture. The Vindhya Mountains, hitherto 
uncrossed, bend before him. He is the 
sworn enemy of the evil demons, the gods 
of the original inhabitants, and the 
bringer of civilisation to the Dravidian 
kingdoms, and consequently the Tamir 
Muni, the sage of the Tamils. 

The history of the south before the 
Brahman period is hidden for us in dark- 
ness, penetrated only here and there by 
the feeblest rays of hight. Native legends 
consider the starting-point of the general 
development of civilisation and politics 
to be Korkay (the Greek Colchi) at the 
mouth of the sacred River Tambraparni 
in the Gulf of Manaar. This district, 
sheltered upon the east by the bridge of 
Adam from the inhospitable Sea of Bengal 
with its dangerous cyclones, forms a 
connection between the two rich 


ae lands of India and Ceylon on 
ancient the north and th. Kork 
Metropolis oer Orkay 


was an old town even when the 
Greeks first visited it and brought news 
of its excellence to the West. It owes its 
origin and its prosperity to the product of 
that gulf, the pearls, which were highly 
prized in antiquity, in which this Bay of 
Colchi has preved richer than any other 
part of the earth at any period of history. 
The age of that old trading station is 
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probably identical with the date of the 
use of pearls for ornamentation among the 
peoples of antiquity. The ancient ruins 
of Korkay have been discovered at a 
distance of several miles from the present 
coast line, buried in the alluvial soil which 
the Tambraparni brings down, advancing 
its delta ever further into the sea, not 
far from the modern harbour of Tutikorin. 
The legend relates that Korkay was 
founded by three brothers, who lived in 
unity for a considerable period, afterward 
separating and founding three kingdoms— 
the Pandya kingdom in the extreme south, 
the Chola kingdom in the north-east, 
and the Chera kingdom in the north and 
north-west. 24 

Of these the most important was the 
Pandya kingdom, which for a long period 
held the harbour of Korkay as its capital. 
The totem sign or insignia of its kings 
was the Fish (carp), a fact confirming 
the legend, which states that the centre 
from which further civilisation was de- 
veloped lay upon the sea. At a later 
period the capital was placed more in the 
centre of the country at Mathura. When 
the first Aryan-Brahman her- 


= mits advanced into that distant 
sens territory, they found flourishing 
ingdom : ; 
and well-organised states in 
existence. The later introductions of 


northern civilisation were collectively attri- 
buted to the name of Agastya. He arrived 
at the court of King Kulasekha, was 
well received, and wrote books in the 
language of the country, treating of every 
branch of science and culture. 

Utterly different from its northern 
development is the history of the expan- 
sion of Aryan civilisation in the south. In 
the north, it had led to a racial struggle. 
The rude strength of races more power- 
ful intellectually and physically had 
been pitted against backward tribes, 
the consequence being that the latter 
had disappeared or had been reduced 
to the lowest stage in the social organism ; 
whereas in the south the struggle 
was fought with intellectual weapons, 
the higher knowledge and power of pre- 
eminent individuals. Brahmanism creeps 
in quietly and insinuatingly, makes con- 
cessions, leaves the people in possession 
of their language, increasing their vocabu- 
lary with elements of the sacred Brahman 
language (Sanscrit) only where it is 
incapable of expressing the terms of 
abstract thought and religious teaching. 
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Showing the court of the sacred tank used for ablutions, which is an important feature of all Hindu temples. 


But even then this language is so highly 
respected that kings and towns consider 
it an honour to bear a Sanscrit together 
with their old Dravidian name, which 
former are known to us only from the 
later accounts of the Greeks. Moreover, 
the native name Pandya, indicating the 
sap of a palm-tree, one of the staple pro- 
ducts of the country, so closely 


Results resembled the Pandava of 
of Brahman 

Aryan legend that the two 
Influence 


were considered identical ; and 
the Pandya dynasty of the southern king- 
dom was identified with the Aryan gods 
who had sprung from the Pandu dynasty 
in the north. The Brahmans even left the 
people their system.of writing. The original 
native Vattezhat alphabet, a wholly 
original creation, maintained its ground 
in the three kingdoms of Southern India 
until the end of the first millennium 4.D., 
when it was replaced by a more modern 
system which may be traced back to the 
Southern Asoka inscriptions. 

We may, perhaps, assume that the con- 
version of the south to Brahmanism took 
place betwcen 1000 B.c. and 500 B.C. 

The earliest historical mention of the 
Pandya kingdom of Southern India occurs 
in the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon. 
The forerunners of the Aryans under 


Vijaya had already encountered a strong 
kingdom in that district, to which the 
north of Ceylon was probably tributary, 
and it appears that the new Aryan arrivals 
who took wives from that country were 
obliged to send the regular tribute of pearls 
and conchs to the Pandya princes. The 
reports of Megasthenes at the end of the 
fourth or beginning of the third century 
B.C. mention the Pandya kingdom as 
lying at the extreme south of the Indian 
peninsula, adding a word upon its produc- 
tiveness in pearls. Roman coins are 
occasionally found in this southern portion 
of India, and confirm Strabo’s references 
to the commercial relations existing 
between the Romans and the Pandya 
kingdom and of the embassy sent by the 
latter to the Emperor Augustus. The 
boundaries of this kingdom 
Records of coincide upon the south and 
fee eccik south-east with the north coast 

of the Gulf of Manaar and the 
Palk Straits. From the north end of these 
the frontier line advances in a westerly 
direction to the Palni hills. Upon the 
west the power of the Pandya king often 
extended to the Arabian Sea; and even at 
the present day the language of the east, 
Tamil, is spoken in the southernmost dis- 
tricts of the Malabar coast. During the 
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whole of its existence, the Pandya kingdom 


was distinguished by a brave and war- 
like spirit. It was continually at variance 
with its southern neighbours, the Singha- 


ese, and also with the Chola in the. 


north. Generally speaking, its civilisa- 
tion was far in advance of that possessed 
by any other state of Southern India. 
The north-eastern neighbour of 


se this most southerly state was 
neem’ _ the state of the Chola, a 
of the South 


tribe of almost equal antiquity 
with the Pandya. Ptolemy speaks of the 
nomadic Sorai of this district, of the 
wandering Chola. The chief tribe was 
that of the Kumruba, a nomadic race of 
shepherds, and their restless life, perhaps, 
explains those warlike tendencies which 
brought them into continual discord with 
neighbouring tribes. They were also con- 
stantly involved in hostile undertakings 
against the more distant Ceylon. Their 
capital has often changed its position ; 
Comba, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, now 
occupy the sites of their earlier capitals. 

In the south of the peninsula the king- 
dom of the Chera, the third of the Dravidian 
kingdoms, occupied the coast of Malabar 
from about Calicut to Cape Comorin, 
though its frontiers at different periods 
extended eastward beyond the Ghats— 
Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem—while during 
other periods portions even of the dis- 
trict on the Malabar coast were occupied 
by the Pandya kings. On the whole, 
this branch of the Dravidian States 
was more peacefully inclined than its 
eastern neighbours. The fertile character 
of the Malabar coast favoured a more 
restful course of development, and rather 
inclined the inhabitants to tranquillity. 
The vernacular diverged from the Tamil 
as lately as one thousand years ago, and 
must now be considered a special language, 
though the old Tamil alphabet, the 
-Vattezhat, still remains in use. Upon 
gecnaew Teas the north of the Chera 
Before the kingdom the Brahman civi- 
Brahmans lisation at an early period 
| exercised a deeper influ- 
ence upon the inhabitants of the Malabar 
coast than in any other part of Southern 


India. While the age of chivalry, wag;at.. 


its height, the Aryans had advanced as far 
as Gujerat on the Gulf of Cambay; from 
this point Aryan influence extended east- 
ward. Between the native independent 
states of thewBhils, colonists were con- 
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tinually advancing, and Aryan manners 
were extended over the west of Central 
India, reaching the land of the Mahrattas 
in course of time. The triumphant coloni- 
sation of the west coast, known by the 
Sanscrit name of Kerala, the land of the 
Chera, belongs to the later period of 
Brahman predominance. In the northern 
half of this district, especially in the 
modern Kanara and Malabar, a federa- 
tion of sixty-four cantons seems to have 
existed before the Brahmans entered the 
country. 

When the Brahmans pressed into this 
fruitful territory in greater numbers, they 
maintained the existing constitutional 
forms while securing their own recognition 
as the royal masters of the country. A 
legend of Brahman origin ascribes their 
arrival to the help of the Brahman god, 
Vishnu, incarnate as Rama, with the 
battleaxe. The legend represents him 
as a son of the Brahman sage, Jamadagni. 
During the absence of this latter, a 
sacrificial calf was stolen from his cell by 
the Kshatriya Prince Kartavirya, and the 
son avenged his father by killing the 
How the Kshatriya. In the feud which 
=e resulted, Jamadagni fell a 

rahmans - as 
Won Power victim, and Rama swore ven- 

geance upon the whole order of 
the Kshatriya, and exterminated them— 
“He purified the earth thrice seven several 
times of the Kshatriya.” The gods 
rewarded him for his piety with a promise 
that the country should he his as far as he 
could hurl his battleaxe. The weapon 
flew from Gokama to Cape Comorin. 
Thus the whole of the Malabar coast was 
gained and settled by the Brahmans, to 
whom Parasu Rama presented the district. 
At the present day the Malabar chronology 
begins with that throwing of the axe and 
the creation of the country, which is dated 
1176 B.c. The legend was invented as a 
foundation for the claims which the 
Brahmans raised upon entering the 
country. Their theory was that the 
were the actual possessors of the land, 
which they had restored to its old 
masters only upon lease, and that there- 


fore the warriors must reverence them « 


and swear:‘to them oaths of allegiance. - 
Even at the present day the superior 
Brahman castes on the whole of the 
Malabar coast enjoy a far higher position 
than those’: upon the east coasts of the 
peninsula. = | ae 
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THE FOUNDING OF 


AND DECLINE OF THE ANCIENT RELIGION 


BUDDHA AND 


N examination of the state of India 
about the sixth century B.c. shows 

the prevailing conditions to have been 
as follows. The Aryans had risen to a 
high prosperity, their social life had 
rapidly developed, states large and small 
had been formed, populous towns were 
adorned by the splendour of their royal 
courts and by the wealth of the inhabi- 
tants; agriculture, industry, and trade 
were flourishing... National feeling among 
the ruling race had also undergone a 
change, and in some respects a change 
for the worse ;. the bright spirit of youth, 
the sense of power, the pride of freedom, 
were things of.the past: Society was 
divided or cleft asunder by. the institution 
of caste. Any-feeling of equality had.given 
way to the spirit of caste, which induces 
the lofty .to .look down with: contempt 
upon the humble, precludes all ‘possibility 
of common action for the public good, 
and ‘therefore makes’ national feeling 1m- 
possible. -For every.caste its every action 
was accurately prescribed, while the highest 
activities, those of thought, were. mono- 
polised . by . the: Brahmans. 


eee - The latter claimed to” have 
Superiority SPTUNE. from the head of the 


first man, and in actual prac- 
tice were the head of society. | But specu- 
lation had undergone a fundamental 
change since the period of Aryan immi- 
gration. The priests continued to offer 
formal prayers to the old: gods in 
which no one any more believed. A 
deep sense of the futility of existence 


penetrated every thinking mind, while 


Opinions were divided as to the means 
which should be adopted: to gain release 
from existence. Schools and orders multi- 
plied continually. It was as if one of the 
fierce cyclones of Bengal had burst upon 
the forest. The giant forms of the ancient 
gods lay dead upon the ground, and from 
this devastation new cults were rising, 
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HIS TEACHING 


each struggling with the other for air, 
light, and space. Of these, one alone 
was fated to become a mighty tree, collect- 
ing almost the whole of Central and Eastern 
Asia beneath its branches—Buddhism. 
The centrestof Indo-Aryan development 
slowly changed in the course of ages 
from west to east. Advancing over the 
north-west passes in the third millennium 
B.c., the. Aryans occupied the Punjab, 
the Land of the Five Rivers, during the 
second: millennium;- about the middle 
of this period may have occurred those 
struggles on: the frontier. between . the 
Punjab. and the Ganges district, when 
King Sudas .defeated the allied tribes 
- The end of .the 


pee period may be - considered . to 
yi bois include the flourishing times of 


+ the principalities on the Jumna 
and the upper .Ganges, whose struggles 
have provided a foundation of historical 
legend for the great heroic poem of the 
Bharata.: Another 500 years and the 


centre of gravity has again moved east- 


ward to the countries which end where 
the Ganges delta begins and where the 
town of.Benares rises. Here about this 
period were formed a number of principali- 
ties and free states, among them the 
powerful kingdom of Magadha with the old 
capital of Rajagriha, in that district of 
the modern Behar which lies to the south 
of the Ganges. - _. 

We should know exceedingly little of 
the different petty states lying on the 
northern side of the Ganges opposite 
Magadha were it not for the fact that here 
was the home of that religious teacher 


- Buddha, whose doctrine is to-day accepted 


by hundreds of millions of men. Upon 
the spurs of.the Himalaya, on the stream 
of -the Rohini, the modern Kohani, had 
‘settled the tribe of the Sakya, within 
which the Kshatriya nobility still played 
an important part in the continual friction 
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that. ‘occurred with . the .neighbouring 
nettv states. To this class belonged the 
chieftain of the tribe, Suddhodana of the 
Gautama family, the father of Buddha, 
who resided in the capital of the country, 
Kapilavatthu—in its Sanscrit form, Kapt- 
lavastu. According to. the Buddhist 
legend, Suddhodana had married two 

daughters of the neighbouring 
si Koyla prince, on the . other 
= 4 bank of the Rohini, who was 

uddha JIso a Kshatriya. For a_ long 
time he remained childless, but in his forty- 
fifth year the elder of his wives, Maya, 
became with child. As, according to the 
custom of the period and of her order, she 
was iourneying homeward to her father’s 
house, there to await her confinement, she 
was surprised on the way in the grove of 
Lumbini by the birth of a son, who was 
named Siddhartha. This is the personal 
name of Buddha, who is often known by 
his family name of Gautama. All his 
other titles are additional names, the 
number of which is proportionate to the 
reverence and admiration of his devotees. 
In every case, like the titles of Redeemer, 
Christ, applied to Jesus, they are merely 
descriptions of his personal characteristics. 
For instance, Sakya Muni means the 
sage of the Sakya family ; 
Bhagavat means _ the 
reverend; Sattha, the 
teacher ; Jina, the con- 
queror. Buddha also is 
but one of these titles, 
meaning “The Enlight- 
ened.” 

The birth of Siddhartha 
is placed with some prob- 
ability between the years 
560 and 557, and his 
death between 480 and 
477 B.c. On the seventh 
day after his birth his 
mother died, the child 
being then carefully 
tended and brought up 
by his aunt, Prajapati. 
According to the custom 
of the time, the young 


in his nineteenth year to , 
his cousin, Wasodhara, a daughter of the 
Kolya prince, and their union was blessed 
after ten years by the birth of a son, 
Rahula. Any other man would probably 
have been contented and happy in the posi- 
tion of Siddhartha. He had everything and 
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AN EARLY INDIAN BUDDHA 
Siddhartha was married The image of the Buddha kere reproduced is 


om a very ancient Indian sculpture in clay. 


. was everything which a noble’ Kshatriya 


could desire to have or. to»be. But in 
his twenty-ninth year a sense of dis- 
satisfaction came upon him.: Amid all 
his, external prosperity, his lofty and 
serious mind-could not refrain from the 
contemplation of the futility of existence. 

His thoughts on the woe of the world 
and the means of. liberation therefrom 
take in the legend a personal and objective 
figure. A god appears to him first as an 
old man in his second childhood, then as a 
stern tyrant, again as a corrupting corpse, 
and finally asa reverend hermit. It was 
the birth of his son which determined 
him to put into execution a long pre- 
conceived resolve. He saw in the child a 
new bond which would fetter him to the 


Flicht world. The story of - Sidd- 
‘s™ hartha’s flight is the most 

- moving picture in the whole 
icc legend of his life. Only once 


was he willing to look upon that which is 
the dearest thing in this world, only once 
would he press his new-born son to his 
heart. Quietly he glided into the bed-room 
where his wife and child were resting ; 
but the mother’s hand lay upon her 
child’s head, and he could not take the 
child in his arms without waking her. 
Thus he left wife and 
child without a word and 
went out into the night 
with no companion but 
his charioteer, whom he 
presented with all his 
ornaments and ordered to 
inform his family of his 
resolve. He then cut his 
hair short, exchanged his 
rich garments for the 
rags of a passing beggar, 
and made his way alone 
to the capital of the 
Magadha kingdom, Raja- 
griha, near which pious 
hermits had settled in the 
caves of the rock. To 
these he joined himself, 
hoping to learn from 
them the solution of the 
eat riddle of existence. 
ut Brahman meta- 


‘physics brought no consolation to his soul. 


Neither from Alara Kalana nor from 


Uddaka Ramaputta could he obtain the 


object of his search—the path to freedom 
from the pain of existence. He left both 
teachers and turned to the forests of 


A FAMOUS STATUE GROUP OF BUDDHA AND HIS PUPILS 


This unique representation in stone of the great Indian sage, seated amidst his 
famous religious curiosities of Siam, and is to be seen in the great pagoda of 


Uruvela, near the modern Buddha-gaya, in 
which five Brahman hermits were already 
living a life of asceticism. For six ycars 
he surpassed them all in the cruelty of his 
penances until his former powerful and 
beautiful frame had been worn to a 
shadow. The reputation of his: extra- 
ordinary self-torture spread far and wide, 


but he himself became the more unhappy | 


in proportion as others esteemed him far 
advanced upon the road to salvation. 

He fell in a swoon from weakness, but 
on his restoration to consciousness he had 
found strength to leave the path of error. 
When he again began to take food like 
other men he lost the belief and respect 
of his five companions. They departed 
and turned to the holy town of Benares to 
accomplish their purification in more 
sacred surroundings. The man they left 
behind had now to undergo a severe 


B ,. mental struggle. Buddhist 
uddha’s : A; 

Mental legend represents the conflict 
Conflict between his intellect and his 


| sympathies as a battle between 
bright and dark spirits who struggled in 
conflict so that the world trembled and 
was almost moved from its foundation. 
Siddhartha was left alone, wrestling 
for enlightenment by the banks of the 
Nairanjara. The prospect cleared and 


the mysteries of suffering and of the road 





upils, is one of the most 
at Suthat at Bangkok. 


to salvation were laid open before him. 
He had now become the ‘“‘ Buddha,” the 
Enlightened, who had attained knowledge 
of redemption not only for himself but 
for the whole world. For seven days 
Buddha remained in extreme exaltation 
of mind, in holy glorification under the 


The First sacred fig tree. A pair of 
Converts to benevolent men brought him 
onverts to _. . 
: rice cakes and honey, and he 
Buddhism 


in return gave them his greatest 
gift, his teaching. These two men, Tapussa 
and Bhallika, were his first converts, who 
took “refuge with Buddha and knowledge.” 
Doubt then came upon the enlightened 
sage as to whether the coarse mind of the 
masses was capable of realising the great 
truths he taught. But the world god 
Brahma urged him to preach his doctrine, 
and Buddha gave way. He went to that 
very forest where the five companions of 
his former penance were staying and 
explained the main features of his doctrine, 
to them in the “Sermon of Benares.” 
Neither a life of pleasuie nor the extirpa- 
tion of all pleasure could lead to the 
goal, the true way\lying midway between 
these extremes. In broad outline he shows 
them the truth upon the question of suffer- 
ing and the eight-fold road to liberation. 
From this point onward the life of 
Buddha is entirely occupied with the 
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teaching and conversion of the people, 
The persuasion of five nobles of Benares 
brought about a rapid increase in his 
scanty congregation, to which fifty ad- 
herents were shortly added. The reputa- 
tion of the new doctrine spread far and 
wide; the people thronged from every 
direction and from distant settlements to 


The Rapid hear his teaching. Buddha 
Bait sent out his sixty disciples as 
Buddhism 2P0Stles: “Go forth, ye mendi- 


cants, upon your way, for the 
salvation of the people, for the good of the 
people, for the salvation, the advantage, 
and the pros; erity both of gods and men.” 
The Enlightened One did not remain alone 
after despatching his apostles. Shortly 
afterward thirty rich youths accepted hts 
doctrine; they were followed by one 
thousand fire worshippers. The most im- 
portant convert, however, was Bimbisara, 
king of the great Magadha kingdom. In 
him Buddhism gained a powerful patron, 
and the conversions of lay brothers im- 
mediately due to this success were num- 
bered by tens of thousands. Even more 
important converts were the two most 
famous pupils of the master, Sariputta 
and Mogallana. 

The conversion of 
King Bimbisara F 
marks the first step 
of that policy which 
was characteristic of 
this religion in its & 
later developments— 
that of entering into 
relations with the 
ruling powers and 
invoking their pro- 
tection. | Hencefor- 
ward Buddhism rises 
and falls in the several 
States as their ruling 
dynasties prosper or 
decay. The same phe- 
nomenon appears in 
Ceylon, where the 
Buddhist communi- 
ties attained to extra- 
ordinary prosperity 
under powerful and 
fortunate kings, while 
the political disasters resulting trom the 
war with the Dravidians repeatedly brought 
the doctrine to the point of annihilation. 
Toward its patrons Buddhism invariably 
sri alae a comfiderable amount of adapt- 
ability. Its first chief patron, Bimbisara, 
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MAYA AND THE CHILD BUDDHA 
After an Indian drawing. . 


@ 


secured the introduction into the monastic 
communities of the monthly penances for- 
merly practised by many Brahman monks, 


the strict observance of the four quarters | 


of the moon, the Poya days of the moderne 
Singhalese, and also of the Uposadha days. 

When Buddha returned, during his later 
wanderings, to his native town, where his 
son Rahula entered the community, at 
the request of the old prince he added to 
the rules of the community the regulation 
that no son should become a monk without 
his father’s consent. The fundamental 
objections of Buddha to the institution of 
orders of nuns were overcome only by the 
influence of his foster mother, Prajapati, 
The Rise of who was of royal race and de- 
Buddhist sired to found such an order. 
M .: On the other hand, the new 

onasticism . 
doctrine thus powerfully sup- 
ported gained not only popular approval 
but also material help. Poverty was, as 
a rule, obligatory only upon individual 
monks, and from the outset the order was 
always glad to receive rich presents. The 
first of such foundations was that of the 
Bamboo Grove, near the capital of 
Magadha; and even during the lifetime 
of the master, princes 
and rich men rivalled 
one another in mak- 
ing similar offerings. 
A long list of large 
gardens and_ parks 
were even then 
assigned to the order, 
one of the most 
famous of these being 
amhi the garden of Jeta- 
Rage Wana at Sawatthi. In 
maa Ceylon, where the his- 
tory of Buddhism is 
more easily followed, 
the larger and more 
valuable part of all 
the arable land 
eventually fell into 
the hands of the 
order. 

Among the pupils 
who gathered round 
the person of Buddha, 
one of the most 
human figures is his cousin Ananda, who, 
though not distinguished for intellectual 
power, engages our sympathy by his loving 
devotion to his master. But even in 
that narrow circle which gathered round 
the Enlightened One, the element of evil 
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was to be found, even as in the‘ apostolic 
band of Jesus. Devadatta, a personality 
swollen with pride and dominated by 
immeasurable ambition, is, during the 
time of Buddha, a type of that sectarian 
spirit which resulted in the repeated 
schisms of later years; even during the 
master’s lifetime many believers were led 
astray by him. And as at a later period 
one sect invariably abuses and maligns 
another, so here legend even reproaches 
the ambitious disciple with attempts upon 
his master s life. 

For forty-five years after his “ enlighten- 
ment,’ Buddha traversed the country, 
preaching his doctrine and making thou- 
sands of converts; at length a severe ill- 
ness reminded him that the end of his life 
was approaching. In deep anxiety his 
congregation asked who was to follow 


bask Dave him as their leader. But the 
of the ¥® master refers them to their 
Prophet knowledge: ‘‘Be your own 


illumination ; be yourselves 
your refuge, have no other refuge; for the 
doctrine shall be your light, the doctrine 
shall be your refuge, and have no other 
refuge.’’ By sheer will-power the sick man 
was cured for the time: but he himself 
prophesied his death at the end of three 
months. The last days of Buddha are 
related by the legend with details so 
realistic that it is probable they contain 
some substratum of historical truth. He 
Is said to have gone to Pawa with his 
favourite pupil Ananda, where, with other 


monks, he received hospitality from Kunda 
the smith. Tainted pork was set upon 
the table at their meal, and after partaking 
of this he fell ill, However, he con- 
tinued his journey. But in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kusinara his strength failed 
him, and, lying down under two beautiful 
amyris trees, he awaited death. He thanks 
his faithful Ananda for all his love and 
devotion, asks the monks gathered round 
him three times whether any feels doubt, 
and, when all have asserted their faith, 
Death Ue Speaks his last words, “ Of 
a truth,O monks, I say unto 
of the 
Buddha YOU all that is must decay ; 
strive for perfection and faint 
not.” Then his life passed into Nirvana. 
“As the mortal remains of the King ot 
kings are treated, so shall one treat 
the remains of him who has been per- 
fected,” so runs the saying of Ananda 
when the Mallers of Kusinara questioned 
him upon the form of burial. The pre- 
parations lasted six days, after which the 
funeral pyre was lighted with the utmost 
pomp. The ashes of the great departed 
were collected. Constant demands for 
relics came in, with proposals to guard 
them in fitting memorials ; and it was at 
last arranged that the remains should be 
divided into eight parts and presented 
to the eight most important states in 
which Buddha had lived and worked. | 
Later tradition relates that immediately 
after the funeral the most important 
monks met together in Rajagaha, under 
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the presidency of Kasyapa, who defined 
as accurately as possible the formule 
of the doctrine (the first council of Raja- 
gaha). It is said that the ae of 
Buddha relating to the discipline of the 
order were set forth by Upali, while the 
general teaching upon the daily life of all, 
including the Jay adherents, was recited by 


T .., Ananda. This teaching was 
raneess?®©2 then committed to memory 

of Buddhist 

Doctri by 500 monks; and by them 
octrines 


handed down to tradition. 
Exactly 200 years after the death of the 
master it became necessary to call a second 
council at Vesali. As a number of monks 
had supported views which diverged in de- 
tail from the original doctrine, a committee 
met at Vesali and determined the direction 
of Buddhist doctrine for the future. 

The first council of historical authen- 
ticity is the third, that of Patna, about 
250 B.c. Dipawamsa, the earliest chronicle 
of Ceylon, reports upon this as follows : 
“With the object of destroying infidelity, 
many of the pupils of Buddha, 60,000 
sons of Jina, met together in council. 
Over this assembly presided Tissa Mogalli- 
putta, son of Mogalli. For the purpose 
of purifying the faith and formulating 
the doctrine for the future, the president, 
Tissa, appointed 1,000 Arahats choosing 
the best members of the assembly, and 
held a synod. The third council was 
brought to an end after a space of nine 
months in the monastery of Asokarama, 
built by King Dhammasoka.” In order 
that the doctrines of the master might 
be the better transmitted to the disciples, 
the council formulated his teaching in 
the canonical books of the Tripitaka, ‘‘ the 
three baskets.”” This council was also 
responsible for the despatch of numerous 
missionaries, who introduced Buddhism 
into Ceylon among other places ; from this 
period begin the menastic annals of the 
Singhalese, which, at a later period, were 
worked into the chronicles. In_ these 
there is mention made of the 
names of some of the mis- 
sionaries who were then de- 
spatched, and the credibility 
of the chronicles has been considerably 
strengthened by the discovery of the tomb 
of one of those missionaries in North India. 

Granted that the council of Patna is 
historically authentic, the same can by no 


Despatch 
of Buddhist 
Missionaries 


means be said of the two preceding councils. . 


It is indeed true that the council of Vesali 
was held 200 years after the death of Buddha 
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—that is to say, less than fifty years before 
the conversion of Ceylon; and we may 
therefore suppose that later tradition 
was upon the whole well informed of the 
events of that time. But the narratives 
of Ceylon make it plain that that council 
was not called to formulate the doctrines 
of Buddhism, but was merely a gathering 
of Buddhist monks from a limited area 
to settle certain points of detail concerning 
monastic morality. Individual monks had 
put questions to the meeting, for instance, 
whether it were lawful to eat solid food 
only at midday, or also in the afternoon 
until the sun had cast a shadow two ells in 
length ; whether it was lawful to keep salt 
in buffalo horns; whether it was lawful to 
sit upon a chair covered with a plain cloth. 

We can readily understand that such 
a gathering of monks may have grown 
to be considered a council, remembering 
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A GEM OF BUDDHIST ART 
This wonderful carved gateway at Bhilsa dates back to 
at least 250 years before the Christian era and is con- 
sidered one of the finest specimens of Buddhist art. 
It is here reproduced from Fergusson's “History of 
Indian Architecture,” by permission of Mr. John Murray. 


ANCIENT INDIA—FOUNDING OF BUDDHISM 


the Buddhist method of empha- 
sising important facts by the 
multiplication: of them. Thus, 
according to later legends, there 
Was not one Buddha only but as 
many as twenty-four before him ; 
the Buddha of the present age 
had not visited Ceylon once, but 
three times, and so on. Hence 
the canonical teaching required 
not one, but several formula- 
tions, and it was not enough to 
magnify the synod of Vesali into 
a council; it was necessary to 
presuppose another council held 
immediately after the death of 
Buddha—that of Rajagaha. This 
council, indeed, is mentioned only 
in appendices, which were appa- 
rently added to the canonical 
writings at a much later date. 
As the history of the Buddha 
doctrine previous to Asoka is thus 
uncertain, we are Justified in ask- 
ing what amount of historical 
truth is contained in the legends 
upon the personality of its 
founder. The attempt has been 
made to deny the personal 
existence of Buddha; and this view 
has been justified by the allegorical 
meaning of the chief names in the personal 
history of Gautama. Suddhodana, his 
father’s name, means “ The man 


ae whose food is pure’; Maya 
Buddha . ; 
means illusion; Kapilavastu 
Live f 
means the town of Kapila, 


the founder of the Sankhya philosophy ; 
Siddhartha means ‘He who has fulfilled 
his task.” Such scepticism is, however, 
far too sweeping. In March, 1895, in 
the Terai of Nepal, near the _ village 
of Nigliwa, in the neighbourhood of 
Gorakhpur, about ten miles distant from 
the ruins of a memorial mound, an 
inscription of King Piyadasi, the ‘‘ Pious,”’ 
was discovered upon a pillar. This inscrip- 
tion states that Asoka, in the fifteenth 
year of his reign, had set up for the second 
time the memorial of the Konagamana 
Buddha, the mythical predecessor of the 
historical Buddha, and in the twenty- 
first year of his reign had _ himself 
visited the spot and there performed 
his devotions. -The Chinese Hiuen Tsang 
(Yen Tsung), who visited the shrines of 
the Buddhists about 636 a.D., mentions 
the memorial and the inscription on the 
pillar. Moreover, on December rst, 1896, 











Underwood & Underwood, Londoa. 


A BURDHIST TOPE, OR SACRED PLACE 


There are many Of these huge mounds in India, but their precise use isa 
matter of conjecture. They are flat onthe top and surrounded with a wide 
platform at the foot, while elaborate gateways and enclosing walls encircle 
the whole. One of the gateways is shown in detail on the opposite page. 


a pillar was examined near the village of 
Padeira, thirteen miles from Nigliwa. This 
pillar had also been seen by Hiuen Tsang. 
It rose nine feet above the ground, was 
covered with inscriptions made by pil- 
gerims, while upon the three feet of it 
below the level of the ground was found 
an inscription written in very ancient 
characters in the “ Brahmi ’’—formerly 
and erroneously known as the Maurya or 
Asoka—alphabet, dating at least from 
the year 800 A.D. 

The purport of the inscription was that 
Priyadarsin, after a reign of twenty years, 
here makes his prayer in person, expressly 
designates the spot a birthplace of Buddha, 
and makes the fact known by the erectian 
of a stone pillar. At the same time, he 
remits the taxes.due from the 
village of Lummini (the modern 
Rumin-dei), and makes pre- 
sents to the inhabitants. 
Finally, William Caxton Peppé, while 
making excavations in January, 1898, on 


Evidences 
of Buddha's 
Personality 


his property at Piprawa, in the Terai— 


that is to say, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Kapilavastu, opened an 
ancient memorial, and discovered a finely- 
worked sandstone chest covered by a 
giant slab, which, together with other 
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objects, contained bone fragments in an 
urn, and bore the following inscription : 
‘‘This resting-place for the remains of the 
exalted Buddha is the pious offering of 
the Sakyas, the brother with his sisters, 
children, and wives.” There is no reason 
whatever for casting doubt upon the 
authenticity of the inscription, and there- 
fore we may consider that this 


teed P latter discovery—the objects are 
=p ee now in the museum of Calcutta, 


while the bone fragments were 
given to the King of Siam—included 
the actual remnants of Buddha him- 
self—that is to say, one of the eight 
parts into which the carefully preserved 
remnants of the Enlightened One were 
divided, which was handed over to the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu after the death of 
Buddha and the cremation of his corpse. 
It is but a few years since methodical 
investigation into the field of Indian 
epigraphy was begun, and researches in 
this direction will no doubt speedily bring 
yet more valuable information to light. 
For the rest of the life of Buddha we 
are forced to depend upon the internal 
probability of the legendary stories. Of 
these, the main features are far too simple 
and natural to have been evolved by the 
riotous imagination of later times. Espe- 
cially is this true of the stories of his 
birth from a noble family, his education, 
his early marriage, his sympathy with the 
general sense of the futility of life, his 
retirement from the world, the penances 
which he underwent, his renunciation of 
Brahmanism, and his death. His person- 
ality is undoubtedly to be conceived in 
strict accordance with tradition, for to 
that personality the new doctrine undoubt- 
edly owed a great deal of its success. 
Especially credible is that part of the 
legend which tells us of his dignified bear- 
ing, of his high intellectual endowments, of 
his penetrating glance, the firmness of his 
convictions, his oratorical power, his gentle- 
ness, kindness, and liberality, 


Serhan and the attractiveness of his 
Teacher character. When Ananda in- 


formed his master of the fact 
that the MalJler Roya was an influential 
man whose conversion would be highly 
advantageous to their party, “He poured 
‘such a flow of love upon the Maller that 
he could not but follow the teacher as the 
calf follows the cow.” 

The benevolence of Buddha’s character 
more than anything else drew the hearts 


T192,. 


year 249 B.C. 
e 


of mankind towards him. He had, no 
doubt, a carefully thought-out metaphysical 
system of his own; he made many rules 
to govern the life of his apostles, which 
were either borrowed from Brahman ordets 
or were innovations of his own, but it was 
not to these that he owed his success. The 
great difference between him and the 
Brahmans was the deep, warm love which 
he bore for his neighbours. In his system 
under its later form, which still continues 
in Ceylon, we see only the lifeless labours 
of his successors. In Buddha himself 
lived and worked the originality of a high 
and lofty mind, coupled with the benevo- 
lent power of purity and warmth of heart. 
The influence of these characteristics con- 
tinued for at least a century after his 
death, as is proved by the edicts of Asoka. 

Asoka was not a Buddhist when he 
assumed the government of the powerful 
kingdom of Magadha (269 B.c.). About 
261 he was converted, though he did not 
make public profession of his faith before 
259. The humanitarianism of the master 
finds a strong echo in the decrees dictated 
by the glowing enthusiasm of his royal 
convert. Asoka gives expression 


— at of his warm love for the whole 
eee of humanity. ‘All men are to 


me as my children. As I wish 
my children welfare and prosperity in this 
and the next world, so I do to men.” 
Many of his numerous inscriptions on rocks 
or pillars are intended for the instruction 
of his people upon the nature of true 
religion. ‘‘ What is Dhamma? It is to 
flee from the evil and do the good; to be 
loving, true, patient, and pure in life.” 
The king forgets none of the essential 
virtues—moral purity, truth, nobility of 
heart, kindness in word and deed, goodness 
to all, respect and obedience to parents, 
love to children, tenderness to the weak, 
kindness to all creatures, reverence to the 
priests, the utmost toleration for other 
faiths, liberality in almsgiving, the avoid- 
ance of anger, passion, and cruelty. How 
changed is Buddha’s teaching in the dead 
conventionalism of its modern form ! 
One of Asoka’s edicts, perhaps the last, — 
ives us some indication of the date 
when Buddha’s doctrines first became 
stereotyped. This is the inscription of 
Bairat, or Bhabra, discovered in 1840 
and assigned by Edmund Hardy to the 
Here the later teaching 
s itself heard, and in this in- 


first ma self he a ad 
scription occur only the later expressions 
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concerning Buddha, his doctrine and the 
community of his believers, together with 
the phrase, “ Everything that has been 
said by the exalted Buddha is well said.”’ 
eHere alone is there any reference to the 
articles of a legal code. The decree of 
Bhabra was issued after the council of 
Paina, by which it was influenced, and 
in this council Buddhist teaching was 
definitely formulated. The theory is 


THE 


further supported by the despatch of 
many missionaries shortly after the con- 
clusion of the council. A probable cause 
of this step was the reformulation of the 
doctrine. Thanks to this mission, and 
especially to that of Mahinda, the son 
of Asoka himself, to Ceylon, where the 
doctrine had remained unchanged in all 
essentials, later Buddhism and its history 
are fairly plain to us. 


INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 


AND THE CONTEMPORARY RELIGION OF JAINISM 


UDDHISM after Asoka, like the doc- 
trines of the Brahmans, is founded 
upon a metaphysical basis. The funda- 
mental principle of every Buddhist doctrine 
is Bodhi (knowledge). The connotation, 
however, of this term is in no way pro- 
found or comprehensive. The Buddhist 
philosophy, unlike the Brahman; does not 
seek to probe the reason of all existence, 
but while recognising that all life is 
suffering, and that every act of suffering 
involves fresh suffering, it confines itself 
to the discovery of release from suffering. 
The fundamental pessimism thus charac- 
teristic of Buddhism is_ the natural 
product of the age. The doctrine, how- 


ever, is content with the fact of suffering 


as it is. It does not seek to advance to 
the conception of a supreme being, or 
even to the thought of an original world- 
soul'in a state of passivity. It does not 
seek to explain suffering, as did the 
Brahmans, by supposing a descent on the 
part of the supreme being to the lower 
levels of action. Questions of this kind 
are beyond the sphere of that 


acca knowledge which it desires. 
Problem 7 re 
of Life Hence there is for Buddhism 


no supreme divinity. Gods 
certainly exist, but, far from being able to 
help men, they suffer as men suffer. 
Thus for Buddha there are no thanks to 
be paid to God, no prayers or requests, 
and consequently no mediator between 
God and man, no priest, no sacrifice, no 
worship. The fact of a divine existence 
has been banished from the philosophy of 


this religion. The problem of life none | 


the less remains to its adherents. What is 
the individual life ? What is the process of 
Its continuance by reincarnation ? How 
can the suffering of life come to an end ? 

At this point Buddhist philosophy 
diverges from the Brahman system, 


which posited an actual existence for the 
individual soul. According to Buddhism, 
there is no being which passes into another 
upon death. Personal existence is brought 
about by the conjuncture of a number of 
different elements which in themselves, 
and separately, have no personality or 
soul. These five elements of life are 
matter, feeling, imagination, will, and 
consciousness. The union of these is life, 
the division of them death. Upon death, 
one thing alone survives, the moral conse- 
quence, the final account of the good 
and the bad that has been done during 
life, the Kamma, an element of impulse 
driving the other elements to re- 


aa unite after death and form another 
Death life. Like the beam of the scales, 


according to the nature of the 
final reckoning the reunited elements rise 
and fall to the formation of higher or 
lower beings. Thus, not to be born again 
implies the extinction of that yearning 
for existence. The Kamma being the 
consequence of actions performed in life, 
it can be destroyed only if during life 
man avoids all temptation to action ; 
that 1s, renounces all desire. 

At this point knowledge comes by her 
own. Only he who has this perfect insight 
into the true connection of life and suffer- 
ing can reach this height. Ignorance at 
the other end of the scale leads to con- 
tinued action, to reincarnation and further 
suffering. Thus the most important point 
is, according to the Buddhist formula, 
the knowledge of the “ four sacred truths.”’ 
These embrace all that Buddha meant by 
knowledge. They are most concisely 
stated in the sermon of Benares : | 


‘This, ye monks, is the sacred truth of 


suffering ; birth is suffering, age is suffering, 


sickness is suffering, death is suffering; to 
be joined to one thou doest not love is 
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suffering, to be divided from thy love is 
suffering, to fail of thy desire is suffering ; 
in short, the fivefold bonds that unite us to 
earth—those of the five elements—are 
suffering ; it is a vearning for existence 
which leads from new birth to new birth, 
which finds its desire in different directions, 
the desire for pleasure, the desire for exist- 
ence, the desire for power. This, ve monks, 

is the sacred truth concerning 
The the release from suffering; this 
Buddhist desire must be extirpated by the 
Creed entire destruction of inclination, 

which must be avoided, put 
away, left behind, and driven out. This, ye 
monks, is the sacred truth concerning the wav 
to release from suffering ; it is this sacred 
eight-fold path of right belief, right resolve, 
right speech, right action, right hfe, right 
desire, right thought, and right self- 
absorption.” 


He who seeks relief in “ Enlighten- 
ment ’’ must first of all be convinced of 
the truth about sufféring, and must abhor 
al] temporal attractions. Typical for him 
must be the horror which seized Buddha 
upon his flight from the world at the 
appearance of the old and broken man, 
of the man with a deadly disease, and of 
the putrefying corpse. This feeling the 
Buddhist must carefully cherish. He 
must cultivate the habit of introspection 
by contemplation of the thirty-two 
elements in the human body which arouse 
disgust, and by meditation on death and 
corruption, for by these means only will 
he be brought to that frame of mind for 
which temporal affairs have no attraction. 
He alone who retires from the world— 
that is to say, the monk—can become a 
perfect Buddhist. 

Buddhist monasticism is in immediate 
connection with the Brahman monastic 
system. As in the latter case a band of 
learners gathers round a famous hermit, 
so also in the former. The yellow garment, 
the shaven head, the alms pot, are borrow- 
ings from an earlier period; as also are 
the days of strict retirement during the 
phases of the moon, together 


= - with the solemn penances and 
M the cessation from activity dur- 
onasticism . 


ing the three months of the 
rainy season. However, from the very 
first the organisation of the order was as 
weak and loosely connected as that of 
Brahman monasticism. Here, too, the 
master left his pupils to their own re- 
sources, a process which might prove 
successful provided that some clear mind 
or powerful intellect could be found to 
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‘moralit 


command universal respect. This, how- 
ever, was by no mieans invariably -the 
case, and the looseness with which the 
order was organised resulted not only in 
schism, the chronic weakness of Budd., 
hism, but also in its ultimate defeat upon 
the revival of Indian Brahmanism. 

A necessary preliminary to the con- 
stitution of a monastic order was the 
existence of non-monastic friends of the 
Buddhist teaching—the Upasakas. Any 
form of human activity was in some way 
a contradiction of the command to leave 
the Kamma in complete passivity The 
laity could thus never become Buddhists 
in the full sense of the term, and belonged 
only to the second class of the order ; 
the community properly so called con- 
sisted only of mendicant monks, who 
depended for a living upon the benevo- 
lence of others, and who considered their 
name of beggar, or Bhikshu, as a lauda- 
tory title. In the course of time certain 
rules of conduct were formulated for this 
class and stereotyped according to the 
usua] Buddhist method ; they are charac- 
terised by a spirit wholly alien to the 
Rules Fong humanitarianism which 
fae pervades the teaching of 
Monks Puddha himself. Ten chief 

$ . . 

commands were binding upon 
the monk. It, was unlawful to kill any 
living thing—‘‘either worm or ant” ; 
nothing should be taken except what was 
given—‘‘ not even a blade of grass”’ ; 
falsehood was forbidden and the use of 
intoxicating liquors ; family ties were to be 
renounced as ‘‘a hateful thing’’; food was 
not to be taken at the wrong time or at 
night ; wreaths or scents were not to be 
used, and the monk was to sleep upon a mat 
spread upon the ground ; dancing, music, 
singing or theatrical performances were 
to be avoided, and gold and silver were 
not to be used. 

The order was open to any who desired 
to enter it. Disqualifications were in- 
fectious diseases, such as leprosy, etc., 
slavery, official posts, the lack of parental 
consent. The would-be monk must be 
more than twelve years old; he was 
obliged to pass a novitiate and receive « 
full instruction upon the doctrine and 
under a monk in full orders ; 
ordination could not be undergone before 
the twentieth year. The discipline im- 
posed upon the monk the ‘‘ Middle way,” 
as Buddha had already taught in the 
sermon of Benares; that is to say, his 
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life was not to be a course of mortifica- 
tion, but everything’ was to be excluded 
which passed the satisfaction of the 
simplest needs, or could in any way lead 
eto strengthen the ties binding the monk 
to the world. 

The habitation was not to be placed 
too near villages or towns, the noise of 
which might disturb contemplation, 
though at the same time it was to be 
near enough to enable the mendicants to 
gain what they required. It was but 
rarely that a monk dwelt alone in a 
‘“‘Pansala ’”’ ; in most cases several monks 
lived together. During the flourishing 
period of the order great monasteries 


sions of Buddha’s commands. In these 
assemblies new monks were ordained and 
business questions discussed. During 
the three months of the rainy season the 
monk was not to wander about, but to 
remain quietly in one place, either in his 
monastery or with some prosperous patron. 
Gautama consented with much 
unwillingness to the founda- 
tion of a female order, con- 
sidering that it involved great 
dangers to his doctrine. The supervision 
of the nuns and the ordinances binding 
upon them were much stricter than in 
the case of the monks, who exercised a 
certain authority over the nuns. The 


Female 
Monastic 
Orders 





THE SPLENDID JAIN TEMPLE OF SHET HUTTISING AT AHMEDABAD 
Dedicated to Dhurmanath, one of the deified mortals whom the Jains reverence as rulers of the world. 


often sheltered a considerable number of 
Bhikkhus within their walls. The cloth- 
ing—the upper garment of yellow—was 
to be entirely simple, and food was to be 
received in the alms dish from those who 
The Life “Te benevolent enough to give 
of the (© the beggar. The first half of 
Monk, the day was to be occupied 

the. task of mendicancy, 
and for the rest of the time the monk 
was to devote himself to introspection 
and pious exercises. Twice during the 
month, at the full and the. new moon, 
the monks living within any one district 
collected for their solemn confession ; 
the articles of confession were then read 
aloud, and an opportunity was thus given 
to individuals to confess their transgres- 


inscriptions of Asoka make mention of 
many nuns, and under his government 
the female order was transferred to Ceylon 
by his daughter Samghamitta. However, 
it attained to no great importance, either 
in Ceylon or in India. According to the 
Singhalese chronicles, it seems to have en- 
tirely disappeared from the island as early 
as the end of the first millennium a.pD. 
An attempt to estimate accurately 
the importance of Buddhism with refer- 
ence to Indian civilisation must begin by 
answering these two questions: Has this 
doctrine satisfied the religious require- 
ments of the people ? What has been the 
influence of its moral teaching? The 
Buddhist doctrine of liberation could 
bring complete satisfaction only to a few 
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THE JAIN TEMPLE OF MEMNATH ON MOUNT ABU 


the last of which was Kasyapa ; 
and five thousand years after the 
passing of Buddha into Nirvana 
a new Buddha, Maitreya, will 
arise. Of these | personalities, 
legends innumerable exisf{. The 
worshipper demands to see them 
in concrete form, and hence every 
Buddhist temple and palace 1s 
adorned with their likenesses and 
portraits, and especially with 
reproductions of Gautama. This 
desire for some tangible object of 
veneration appeared immediately 
upon the death of the master. 
A general demand arose for some 
sacred relic of the deceased, and 
his earthly remains were collected 
from the ashes of the funeral pyre 
and divided. In course of time the 
demand for relics increased in pro- 
portion to the distribution of the 
doctrine, and in every country of 
Buddhist faith there arose many 
thousands of shrines containing 
relics, stupas, or Dagobas, the goal 





Built entirely of carved marble, this is an edifice of unrivalled beauty. Of millions of pious pugr ims. 


dominant minds. It is a doctrine of cold 
and unsympathetic nature, inasmuch as 
it offers no recompense for the infinite 
suffering of which the true Buddhist must 
feel the sway. It offers no supreme being 
which can sympathise with and relieve 
the miseries of human existence; it can 
promise no state of beatitude where 
man will be recompensed for his suffer- 
ings upon earth; it can promise only 
mere annihilation and nonentity. The 
doctrine was of too abstract a character 
to satisfy the great mass of the people, 
who desire gods made in the image of 
man, and yearn for some supreme object 
of adoration which is at least compre- 
hensible to mankind. The immediate con- 
sequence of these desires was the trans- 
formation and elaboration of the legend 
concerning Buddha’s life. It 


Legends vas not enough to attribute 
of Many to Buddha supr isd 
=erraes Buc supreme wisdom, 


almighty power, and thousands 
of miracles; his personality was also 
multiplied. When the true doctrines 
have fallen into decay, and mankind has 
become evil, there appears at long intervals 
a new Buddha to resume the teaching of the 
same doctrines of salvation. The Buddha 
Siddhartha is said to have been preceded 
by as many as twenty-four Buddhas, 
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These relics were, however, 
purely symbolical. Buddha himself had 
entered the Nirvana—Nothingness ; the 
people, however, demanded living gods, 
and Buddha himself had not denied the 
existence of these. The people, as a whole, 
were not so penetrated with the sense of 
the great suffering of existence as were 
the philosophical monks, although they 

suffered more than these from 


a ta the petty cares of life, and their 
Buddhists daily occurrence. Their old 


gods were called in to help in 
this department. The Buddhist mechanic- 
ally repeats his formula of refuge ; but in 
practice that refuge is made with the 
Aryan, Brahman, and Dravidian gods, 
including the sacred fig-tree and-the Naga 
snake, the sun and the stars, the evil 
demons of the Dravidian faith, and the 
bright forms of Vishnu or Siva. All of 
these deities, together with Gautama, find 
a place in the broad creed of the Buddhist 
devotee, and during a solemn _ procession 
their grotesque images are carried side by 
side with the benevolent features ‘of the 
Enlightened. In reality the earthly fate 
of the Buddhist is still guided by those old 
gods whom the master thought to set aside 
as of secondary importance. They are, 
no doubt, mere mechanical additions to 
the Buddhist faith in the southern 
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districts of Buddhism, as, for instance, in 
Southern India about the year 1000 A.D., 
and in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam at the 
present day; on the other hand, in 
morthern Buddhism in Tibet and Mon- 
golia the doctrine with which they have 
been incorporated has been so entirely 
transformed by their influence 


Ethical = that the original system of 
Teaching of Co itama is scarcely recog- 
Buddhism ee re | 


nisable. The ethical teaching 
of Buddhism is not based upon divine 
authority, but upon individual egoism ; 
moral duties or virtues as such are non- 
existent, utilitarianism being the guiding 
principle. This principle, indeed, inspires 
the commands respecting personal be- 
haviour, self-restraint, the government 
of the senses, self-sufficiency, vigilance. 
Indeed, every command explaining a 
man’s duty to his neighbour, such as 
the exaggerated care against the taking 
even of animal life, or the exhortations 
to sympathy, kindness, and benevolence, 


A LITANY IN STONE: INTERIOR OF A JAIN TEMPLE 


In Western Hindustan Mount Abu rises 6,000 feet abeoptly 


desert, and on its top, in the 11th and 12th centuries, the 


an interior view. 
away, 
whose im 





from the 
ains built 
the exquisitely carved marble temple of Vimala Sah, of which this 
is The marble must have been quarried 300 miles 
The temple is dedicated to a pro het, Parsvanatha, 
ae ed arontes again and again in the carvin 
temple; » this curious structure is a sort of litany ia stone. 


spring not from the ground of the heart, 
but from the purely selfish desire to 
advance by their fulfilment toward the 
ultimate goal of liberation. The moral 
teaching of Buddha, as_ regards the 
manner in which it makes kindness and 
love binding upon all men, is high above 
the ethical system of the Brahmans ‘and 
far below the purity and _ nobility of 
Christianity. Especially is it lacking in 
moral force. How, indeed, could a religion 
provide a strong and energetic ethical 
system when its chief duties consisted in 
the entire avoidance of action 


The Grand and its highest aim in_ total 
Error of : a : ‘ 
extinction—Nirvana. The in- 


B . 
uddhism  dolence of the system has been 


stamped upon the whole Buddhist world ; 
stricken with fear at the thought of 
suffering, its strength lies. rather in 
endurance and passivity than in action. 
In a people enervated by such beliefs it is 
impossible to expect any powerful bond 
of union, any feeling for the greatness of 
race or state, any sense of 
patriotism. We do not forget 
what the princes did for their 
people, but at the same time this 
could be only a drop in the ocean; 
they cared for the poor and the 
sick, planted fruit trees on the 
roads, constructed great works of 
irrigation, were liberal, especially 
toward the monastic orders. But 
this very liberality was a cause of 
further weakness; the best and 
the richest districts fell into the 
hands of the orders, and many 
strong arms were thereby  con- 
demned to inactivity. Meanwhile 
the people became impoverished, 
and bore their sad existence with 
resignation or indifference. 

The caste system Buddha no 
more attempted to set aside than 
the gods; in his view both of these 
were hecessary institutions as 
existing from the creation of the 
world. The great difference be- 
tween his teaching and that of the 
Brahmans consists in the fact that 
he meant his precepts of humani- 
tarianism to be binding upon all 
the castes. His followers were to 
be kind and benevolent even to the 
low-born Sudra, and were not for- 
bidden even to accept food from 
him. At the same time a caste 
feeling was deeply rooted in 
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Buddha and the whole of his order; 
though we often hear of the reception of 
distinguished members of the higher and 
the highest castes by the master during 
his lifetime, instances of such treatment 
of the Sudra Buddhists do not occur. 
Even at the present day the collective 
Buddhist sects of Ceylon are recruited 
solely from the highest castes. 


Buddhism = Buddhism is also open to the 
and : 

further reproach of having 
Woman 


done nothing to raise the social 
position of woman. The founder showed 
the greatest reluctance, and was induced 
only by a strong pressure from without, 
to admit the woman within his com- 
munity, and even then she was not 
placed upcn an equality with the man. 
Generally speaking, the only consolation 
he had to give to the woman in her 
subordinate position was that she must 
bear her burden, because it was appointed 
by the order of things, in the same way 
as the burden of a Sudra or of a worm. 

Severe but true is Bishop Copleston’s 
criticism of Buddhism—that it lowers 
mankind by the very assertion of man’s 
supremacy. 

Buddhism, though the most successful, 
was not the only religious system which 
rose during that period of intellectual 
movement. Contemporary with Gautama 
was that personality to whom the now 
existing sect of the Jains refers the origin 
of its religion; his name was Nataputta, 
though he was known by his adherents 
as Mahavira Wardhamana, the revered 
Jina or world-conqueror. He, too, had 
his origin in that centre of intellectual 
movement on the lower Ganges, and his 
life and teaching are marked by many 
points of resemblance to his more im- 
portant contemporary. Like Buddha, he 
was the son, born in 599 B.c., of a distin- 
guished Kshatriya, by name Siddhartha, 
who was apparently governor of the out- 
lying town of Kandapura, of Vesali, where 
the feudal aristocracy was as 


lan of Predominant as among the 
Jainism Sakya. On his mother’s side 


he was related to King Bim- 
bisara of Magadha, and, like Gautama, he 
found in this king a patron of his doctrine ; 
indeed, these two religious systems owe 
their prosperity primarily to the existence 
of that great kingdom and its ruler. 
Until his twenty-eighth year Nataputta 
lived with his® parents; then, however, 
like Gautama, he joined the Brahman 
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the older 


ascetics and lived for twelve years under 
their rules, surpassing all but one of these 


in the severest penances as a naked ascetic. 


Thus he arrived at supreme knowledge or 
Kewala, and so acquired for his soul 
freedom from its carthly trammels. The 
last thirty years of his life (until 527) 
were devoted to the dissemination of his 
teaching and to the organisation of the 
community he founded. 

His honorary title of Jina has been 
taken by the sect which he founded, the 
Jains. They believe in a great number 
of prophets of their faith anterior to Nata- 
putta, and pay special reverence to this 
last of these, Parsva, or Parsvanatha. 
Herein they are correct, in so far as the 
latter personality is more than mythical. 
He was indeed the royal founder of 
Jainism (776 ?), while his successor, 
Mahavira, was younger by many genera- 
tions, and can be considered only as a 
reformer. As early as the time of Gau- 
tama, the religious confraternity founded 
by Parsva, and known as the Nigantha, was 
a formally established sect, and, according 
to the Buddhist chronicles, threw numer- 
ous difficulties in the way of 


roctrine® the rising Buddhism. “The 
*..» numerous points of  corre- 
the Jains 


spondence between Buddhism 
and Jainism are sufficiently explained by 
the fact that both systems originated in 
Brahman teaching and practice. The 
formation of the Jain canon dates from 
the fifth century a.p., during which period 
the “holy ’”’ scriptures were established 
at the Council of Valabhi, under the 
presidency of Devarddhiganin. But this 
council has been put as early as 154; and 
according to one authority the writings 
from which the canon has been formed 
are as early as the first, and perhaps the 
second or third centuries B.C. 

The Jains, like the Buddhists, accept 
the Brahman theory of the misery of 
existence and the necessity for liberation. 
Where, however, the Buddhist philosophy 
diverges from the Brahman, they follow 
creed. According to. their 
system, the soul has a real and self- 
contained existence; during life it is’ 
fettered to the base elements of the 
material body, which it leaves upon death. 
The soul is then enclosed in a form of 
ethereal lightness until the Karma—the 
ethical resultant of the actions performed 
in life—obliges it to become reincarnate 
and to resume the burden of suffering. 
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Buddhist philosophy culminates in the 
release from this necessity of reincarnation 
—that is to say, in nonentity—whereas 
the Jains assumed the existence of an 
elaborate system of higher and _ highest 
beings which claim veneration from man- 
kind. In the different regions occupied 
by these divine personalities, the Jina, or 
all-conquerors, take the highest place. 
They alone, released from death and from 
new birth, live in eternal and absolute 
purity. They are the souls, freed from 
all earthly trammels, of the great prophets, 
who are far more numerous in this religion 
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THE RICHEST TEMPLE IN CALCUTTA 


This Jain temple is one of the most magnificent in all India. 
It was built by a rich merchant, who lives in a palatial house 
The chief material used is white marble, 
and every square foot of the surface is set with jewels. 


near the temple. 


than in Buddhism. Time is divided into 
three parts—present, past, and future; 
and in each of these divisions twenty-four 
Jinas appear at long intervals to bring 
knowledge to the world of those lofty 
truths leading to salvation. The twenty- 
third Jina of the present earthly period 
was Parsvanatha, and the twenty-fourth 
Mahavira. All. of these Jinas, alike by 
their precept and example, have shown 


to the world the path to liberation, 


which consists in purity of faith, in 
true insight, and in virtue undefiled. 





True faith consists in belief in the Jina 
and in the whole system of higher beings ; 
true insight is provided by the philo- 
sophical system of the Jains. According 
to this system, both the world and the 
soul have an eternal objective existence. 
The misfortune of the soul consists in its 
connection with the body, and when .jts 
desire for action is extinguished it becomes 
free. The precepts of pure virtue coincide 
almost entirely with those of the Buddhist 
teaching. 

The five fundamental precepts of the 
Jain monks are the same as the first four of 
the Brahmans, and run as follows: 
Thou shalt not kill any living being; 
thou shalt not lie; thou shalt not take 
what has ’not been given to thee; thou 
shalt refrain from intercourse with 
worldly relations. The fifth precept 
includes within itself the remaining 
precepts of the Buddhist monks: thou 
shalt renounce all earthly possessions, 
and chieflysha It caJl nothing thine own. 

While insisting upon the importance 
of these commandments, the Jain 
teaching also recognises the value of 
asceticism in its severest form as an 
aid to liberation. About the year 80 
A.D. this point led to the schism 
between the two main sects of this 
religion, which, however, agreé upon 
fundamental principles—the Digam- 
bara, ‘‘those who. are clothed with 
the vault of heaven’’—that is, the 
naked—and the Svetambara, “ those 
clothed in white.” 

Centres and objects of worship are 
numerous, as might be expected from 
the high importance attached to the 
divine beings. All Jain temples are 
placed by preference upon lofty moun- 
tains, such as Mount Abu, Mount 
Girnar, in Gujerat, etc. These build- 
ings are adorned with rich decoration, 
and with a wealth of designs repre- 
senting the different Jinas with their 
tokens—the ox, the ape, the fish, etc. 

Everywhere the Jains enjoy the reputa- 
tion of honourable and capable men; 
their reliability and commercial industry 
has enabled them to acquire prosperity 
and often great wealth. Their benevolence 
is not without a somewhat comic side, as 
in some of the hospitals for animals which 
they have founded, and in their custom 
of wearing a respirator and carrying a 
small broom to avoid killing even insects 
involuntarily, 
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MOHAMMEDAN CONQUESTS ©~ 
RECORDS OF THE ANCIENT DYNASTIES 


ROM the earliest times the inexhaust- 

ible natural riches of the great plains 

of the Ganges have been a source of pros- 

perity and of misfortune to India. In 

every age this district has proved a strong 
attraction to foreign peoples. 

The great Aryan immigration was the 
first movement of the kind of which we 
hear, but by no means the last. Legends 
speak of the invasion of Assyrian rulers, 
of Ninus and Semiramis; and though 
these may be purely mythical figures, 
yet those legends undoubtedly rest upon 
some historical foundation. Diodorus 
quotes the name of an Indian king, 
Stabrobates, ‘“‘the lord of draught 
animals.’’ It is true that this name 
appears rather Iranian than Indian. How- 
ever, upon Assyrian monuments—as, for 
example, the obelisk of Salmanassar II., 
belonging to the year 842 B.c.—are 
representations of the Indian elephant 
and the rhinoceros, which were led before 
the victorious king, together. with his 
prisoners. At a later period the Persian 
Cyrus is said to have undertaken a fruitless 
campaign to India, and upon his defeat to 
have retired to the same desert of Gedrosia 
through which Alexander retreated with 

his Macedonians. There is no 


rig , doubt that Darius subdued 
: Syria® the races north of the Kabul 
nvaders 


River and west of the Indus, 
and explored the course of this latter 
Stream about 510 B.c. Those tribes 
formed a special satrapy of. Persia, and 
their contingents are said by Herodotus 
to have fought under Xerxes against the 
Greeks. : | oe 

The Indian expedition of Alexander the 
Great is the earliest established chrono- 
logical fact in the history of India. In 
the year 327 B.c. he started from Sogdiana 
and Bactria with about 100,000 warriors. 
Advancing along the Kabul River he was 
repeatedly obliged to wage desperate 
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conflicts with the bold mountain races 
and to destroy many of their fortified 
posts, but he arrived in the spring of the 
following year at the Indus frontier of 
the rich district of the Punjab. 

The peoples there settled had changed 
but little since the time when their 
brothers had marched eastward into the 
Ganges district, had there founded states, 
and had struggled with the rising power 
of Brahmanism, with which they had 
eventually compromised. At that time 
the population was divided into a number 
of smaller tribes, the warrior caste holding 
the predominant position. Here Alex- 
ander met witha wholly unexpected resist- 
ance. Plutarch says of the Indians that 
the bravest and most warlike of them 
were the “mercenaries, who marched 
from one town to another defending each 
position to the last, and inflicting great 
loss upon Alexander.” So in- 


merch tense was the animosity of the 
of Alexander ; 

conqueror to this caste that, 
to India 


after promising unmolested 
retirement to the Kshatriya defenders of a 
town, he laid an ambush for them and 
destroyed them during their retreat. 
And “no less was the vexation caused 
him by the Indian philosophers, who 
reviled the kings who joined him and 
stirred up the free populations ; for this 
cause he hanged many of them.” 

_ Though the old bravery remained, the 
old tribal feuds had by no means died 
out, and Alexander was greatly helped by 
the strained relations subsisting between 


the Gandhara and their eastern neighbours, 


the Puru, the most important race in the 
Punjab. - The Gandhara king, Taxiles, 
joined with other chiefs in doing homage 
to the invader, and supported Alexander’s 
army with his own troops. In the spring 
of 326 the Greeks crossed the Indus near 
the modern Attok, and, after receiving the 
homage of the people, marched against 
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the Puru prince, Porus. This: monarch 
awaited the Greek advance on the eastern 
bank of the Hydaspes. The Kshatriya 
fought with the courage of despair, and 
the greater portion of the Puru warriors 
were left upon the field of battle. -- The 


aged and heroic prince upon. his war . 


elephant retreated only when he found 
his army destroyed, this two 
Check to 


Progress ‘ . ; : 
en Macedonians leave him his 


kingdom, but they added to it a number 
of conquered districts. — | 

After a rest of thirty days Alexander 
advanced upon a fresh campaign; he 
had received trustworthy information 
concerning the peoples of the fruitful 
Ganges district, their populous towns 
-and splendid capitals. However, his 
army failed him at the Hyphasis in the 
year 325, aud the world-conqueror had 
come to the end of his victorious career. 
In boats and rafts he sailed down stream 
to the mouth of the Indus, and there 
divided his army into two parts. One of 
these returned to Persia by sea under 
Nearchus, while he himself was forced to 
retreat through the waterless desert of 
Gedrosia, under a burning August sun, 
and saved but a few remnants of the other 
half. Shortly afterward Alexander suc- 
cumbed to his fatigues, his excesses, and 
the effects of the climate, in the year 323. 

Alexander’s Indian campaign had been 
of short duration, but the irresistible nature 
of his onset was equalled only by the 
importance of its consequences to the 
country; from the various tribes who 
had resisted the foreigners was formed 
the powerful Magadha kingdom. Among 
those who had been brought over to 
Alexander’s side by the hope of personal 
advantage was an adventurer known as 
Chandragupta. A Sudra by birth—from 
his mother Mura, a low-caste woman, the 
royal family succeeding the Nanda was 
esc citcee known as the Maurya dyn- 
the Greek 25tY—his position upon the 
fewacs lower Ganges had become un- 
AVAaSION . 
tenable for him by reason of 
his intrigues. The confusion caused by 
the advance of Alexander into the Punjab 
seemed to him a favourable occasion for 
the realisation of his ambitions, and he 
contrived to maintain connection with 
both of the two parties. 

After the re¢feat and death of Alexander 
dissensions broke out among the Greek 
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Alexander's °° slain, and himself seriously 
wounded. . Not only did _the. 


party remaining in the country,;. ‘Porus 
was murdered by a Greek leader, Eudemus, 
and the Diadochi—the rivals in-the suc- 
cession to Alexander—began a series of 
quarrels over the division of the empire, 
Chandragupta then placed himself-at the 
head of the Indian: movement, secured 


_ predominance in the Punjab in 316 B.c., 


and;in the following year gained possession 


‘of the Magadha kingdom, which, under his 


rule, extended,.in 296 B.c., from the mouth 
of the. Indus to.the mouth of the-Ganges. 
Seleucus Nicator found Magadha so 
powerful in 303 that he considered it 
prudent to secure the alliance of his 
eastern neighbour by giving him _ his 
daughter. in marriage and renouncing 
his claim to Eastern Gedrosia; Aracho- 
sia, and Paropamisus. The excellent 
terms upon which: these two _ princes 
lived is evidenced by their mutual dés- 
patch of ambassadors to the courts of 
Babylon and Pataliputra. 

The first detailed description composed 
by an eye-witness of India and its people 
is that for which we have to thank the 
Greek Megasthenes. Only a few frag- 
AGreek ments remain to us of his work 
Bictote of entitled ‘‘Ind'ca’”’; but even 
Early India {60m these we may learn many 

important details of the con- 
ditions of lif in the Magadha kingdom. 
From a Greek point of view the description 
is highly prepossessing. Megasthenes 
praises the population for their honesty, 
uprightness, strength, moderation, and 
peaceful inclinations, though they are 
ready to repel invaders by force of arms. 
The prosperity of the state rested upon 
agriculture; this occupation was con- 
sidered so sacred that it was not to be 
interrupted even in time of war, and the 
farmer could peacefully till his land while 
bloody battles were proceeding in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The kingdom 
was defended by a numerous well-organised, 
and highly-trained warrior class—one of 
the seven classes, or castes, of the people, 
between which so sharp a line of demarca- 
tion existed that they could not even eat 
together. The land was common property, 
and. one-fourth of the produce was paid 
to the State to meet government expenses. 
The Buddhist ascetics were then con- 
sidered a subdivision of the Brahmans. 

The grandson of Chandragupta, the 
son and successor of Bindusara, Asoka 
(269 to 232 B.c.), was the most powerful 
ruler of ancient India; his kingdom 





The city of Patna was founded over 2,000 


extended over the greater half of the 
peninsula, and his influence far beyond 
these limits. After thousands of years no 


king has received such deep veneration as_ 


this Magadha ruler, whose name even 
to-day is deeply honoured from the shores 
of the Black Sea to the furthest islands 
of Eastern Asia, and from the shores of 
the polar ice to the equator. It 


a oe is not to the greatness of his 
Early Rulers political power that he cwes 


his fame, but to the gospel of 
human love, which he substituted for the 
teaching of Gautama. 

The Magadha kingdom, with its capital 
of Pataliputra, or Patna, founded by 
Chandragupta in 315 B.c., was not des- 
tined to exist long; its most brilliant 
period is the reign of Asoka, the grandson 
of its founder, under whom it extended 
over all North and Central India, and the 
Northern Deccan. Less than a century 
after the accession of the great king, and 
137 years after the founding of the 
Maurya dynasty, the last. ruler, the 
tenth of the dynasty, was overthrown by 
his general, Brihadratha. The succeeding 
dynasty of the Shunga lasted only 112 
years—-178 to 66 B.c.; the kingdom of the 
Kanwa, who succeeded, gradually dim- 
inished as the Scythians gained in power. 

The natural conditions of the Asiatic 
Highlands impose a nomadic life upon the 
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ears ago, and was the capital of the ancient Magadha kingdom. Its 
most famous king was Asoka, the grandson of its founder, the convert of Buddha and the great protagonist of 


uddhism. 


inhabitants. Mongolian, Turco-Tartar, 
and Scythian peoples were continually 
struggling for the possession of the grass 
steppes and pasture lands after the 
immigration of the Aryans. Race collided 
with race, and, like a wave driven before 
the stormy blast, confusion reached the 
uttermost limits of the country. An 
unusually strong upheaval of this nature 
had disturbed these nomadic tribes in the 
second century B.C. 

The Mongolian tribe of the Hiung Nu— 
progenitors of the Huns—living east of the 
Oxus district in the steppes between Khiva 
and Khotan, had attacked the Tibetan Yue 
Tshi, who are, no doubt, to be identified 
with the Scythian Issedones upon their 


western frontier. This tribe they had 

Sizaziis defeated and forced to emigrate. 

forthe ne conquered nation then 

Ste advanced upon the Greco-Bac- 
ppes 


trian kingdom, founded about 
250 B.C. by Diodotus, a kingdom which had 
now advanced beyond the Indus into 
the Punjab. Before the onslaught of 
these invaders the predominance of the 
Greeks in Bactria Proper came to an end 
shortly after the year 140 B.c. A Scythian 
offshoot, the Saks, under the leadership 
of the king Maues in 100 B.c. and Azes 
in 70 B.C., turned toward the Indus, and, 
following the course of this river southward 
to Sindh, ultimately arrived at Gujerat. 
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Another tribe, the Kushana, followed the 
Kabul River into the Punjab under the 
prince Kozulo Kadphises. H re they 
destroyed the last remnants of the Greek 
supremacy in th: year 25 B.c., and the 
following king, Huemo Kadphises, ex- 
tended his power over the larger part of 
North-West India. | 
The most important ruler of this dynasty 
was the next king, Kanishka, 
Embrace Whose kingdom extended from 
Buddhism %2'kand and Khokand to 
Gujerat, and from Afghan- 
istan as far as the Jumna. From _ his 
_ anointing, on March 15th, 78 A.D., dates the 
Saka Chronology. Nahapana is some- 
times regarded as the founder of this 
kingdom. Upon their advance into India 
the Scythian hordes came into contact 
with Buddhism, and enthusiastically em- 
braced this new religion. Like Asoka, 


Scythians 


Kanishka called a special council at. 
Kashmir to reformulate the doctrine of. 
Supplementary exp!'anations: 


Buddha. | 
were then added to the three Pitakas of 
the Council of Patna. From this council 
it appears that even at that. time the old 


doctrines of Buddhism had not been 


preserved in their original purity in 


Northern India, but had undergone con-. 


siderable changes under the influence of 
Brahman and Dravidian ideas. -At the. 
same time, it 1s probable that the deities. 


introduced by the Scythians.were not: 


entirely without influence upon the con- 


clusions drawn up by the council of the. 


mighty Scythian ruler. 

The kingdom founded by Kadphises, 
like that of Chandragupta, reached its 
most flourishing period under the second 
successor of th founder, while its im- 
portance begins to decrease after the 
third centu y A.D., when other dynasties 
and states became more prominent. 
However, the history of India during the 
first millennium A.D. appears to the 
modern inquirer like a great mosaic 
picture, in which only individua} 
or small related groups of stones 
are now recognisable. Coins, 
casual reports from travellers, 
especially Chinese, and inscriptions show 
us movement and counter movement, 
rise and decay among states both small 
and great, but in no case is it possible to 
reconstruct the history in detail. -In 
many cases, wg have only the most scanty 
sources of information, a few isolated 
names and events, while other states 
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certainly existed and have left behind not 
a trace of their career. 

The famous Maurya dynasty began to 
decay shortly after the time of Asoka, 
but the old splendour reappeared for a 
moment under the dynasty founded by 
Gupta in 290 4.D. This king, who had 


formerly been a vassal of Magadha, made 


himself independent, and under his grand- 
son Chandragupta I. and his immediate 
successors the prosperity of the kingdom 
advanced so rapidly that it included all 
the territory between Nepal and the 
Narbada, between Cutch and the Ganges 
delta. During the sixth century, however, 
the prosperity of the realm was shattered 
hy the attack of the “‘ White Huns ”’ in 
515. These invaders were utterly defeated 
about 530 near Kahror by Yasodharma, 
a vassal of the Gupta kingdom. He him- 
self assumed the supremacy and further 
extended the boundaries of the kingdom, 
though its history from this point is 


‘known to us only by a number of royal 


titles. 
_ A kingdom of larger extent further to 
the south was also formed during the 
| struggle with the White Huns, 
by the beat oe left eee 
; on the Oxus after the year 435 
white pene A.D. and had invaded India. 
In the struggle against their king, Mihira- 
kula, Yasodharma had been anticipated 
by another vassal of the Gupta kingdom, 
Sanapati Bhatarka, in 495. This prince 
was the founder of the Valabhi dynasty 
and kingdom, which attained a_ high 
measure of prosperity under his sixth 
successor, Dhruwasena. It imcluded 
Gujerat, extending to the Narbada. The 
rulers at one time showed special favour 
to Buddhism, and at another transferred 
their preference to the Brahmans or to 
the Jains, who still count many adherents 
in the old Valabhi district. The canons 
of this latter doctrine were definitely 
formulated at the Council of Valabhi. 
To the second half of the first millen- 
nium A.D. belongs the development of an 
important Hindu kingdom in the Deccan, 
that of the Chalukya. This race is con- 
sidered to have come from Northern | 
India, and the founder of the dynasty. 
Jayasimha I., established himself about 
500 A.D. in the Deccan at the expense o! 
the Dravidian Pallavas. The new Hindu 
kingdom rapidly increased in size and 
power, and in the following millennium 
embraced the greater portion of the Deccan. 
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In the year 630 it was divided into an 
eastern and a western kingdom. The 
Chalukya prince, Vishnuwardhana, ob- 
tained the kingdom on the east coast, 
which included the coast line between 
the mouths of the Krishna and Godaveri. 
For a long period he was at war with the 
Chola on the south, and _ eventually 
succumbed to their attacks in 1060. The 
western Chalukya constituted a flourishing 
kingdom until the year 747, and were 
then conquered and reduced to great 
weakness by the Rashtrakuta. After a 
long period of depression, Tailapa Deva, 
the son of Vikramaditya IV., conquered 
the Rashtrakuta of Malkhed, and also 
Malava and the Chola, in 973, and became 
the founder of the later Chalukya dynasty, 
whose kingdom dis- 

appears towards the | 
end of the twelfth . 
century, when it was | | 


divided among ais. 

number of branch :. | 

dynasties. oe 
This period of °° % 


political change and (+) > 
complete racial fusion ©.) 3 
had gradually obliter- « »% 7 
ated the points of 
contrast existing 
between the original @ 
races and_ peoples. 
The unity of the 
Indian people, Hin- 
duism as it is in 
modern times, had 
been slowly formed 
from this former 
ethnical dualism. Its 
character is marked 
by two special peculiarities, religious belief 
and social institutions or castes. 

During the time of Asoka we find great 
points of difference existing within the 
sphere of religious belief. The Brahman 
doctrine of the nature of the world and 
the Deity was a purely esoteric 


E ° 
hae system of belief, the other 
Religions C#5tes, and particularly the great 


mass of the Sudra, believing in 
the power of demons. Within the Brah- 
man school of thought a third faith had 
arisen—Buddhism. This had been at 
first tolerated by the Brahmans, as they 
had failed to recognise the points of 
Opposition to their system which its 
teaching involved. It has largely to thank 
Asoka for the vigour of its advance. It 
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Jaloka, the son of Asoka, who reigned about 220 n.c. movement had begun, 


was preached throughout India by the 
royal missionaries, and was introduced into 
Ceylon immediately after the Council of 
Patna. It also penetrated far beyond 
the boundaries of its Indian birthplace. 
During the first century of our era it 
reached China, where it was recognised as 
the State religion during the fourth cen- 


tury. In 372 it was intro- 
pe duced from China into Korea, 
uddhist ges é ” : 
Dominion 'C2Ching, in the fourth and fifth 

centuries, Cochin China, Ava, 
Formosa, Mongolia, and Japan during 
the sixth century. At an even earlier 


period that form of it established in the 
Pali canon had passed from Ceylon to 
Rurma in 450, and afterward hecame the 
dominant faith of Siam in 638; it was 
.. . brought to Java from | 
the Indian continent 
in thesixth or seventh 
century. We havea 
_ striking example of 
_ the powerful influence 
which its teaching of 
liberation and __ its 
humanitarianism ex- 
ercised even upon 
uncivilised nations in 
the case of the Scy- 
thian Kanishka. At 
the Council of 
Kashmir the doc- 
trines formulated at 
Patna were re- 
asserted. 
But even at that 
time in the North of 
India a_ schismatic 


due to the introduc- 
tion of a barren system of dialectic, and 
also to the perversion of the doctrine and 
worship by the Dravidian belief in demons. 
At a later period the belief underwent so 
great a transformation among the Tartar 
and Mongolian peoples that the northern 
Buddhism of the present day is merely 
a frightful caricature of the pure Buddhist 
doctrine. The soul, to which Gautama 
had denied an objective existence, was 
reintroduced as an element of belief. 
The souls of the future Buddhas, the 
Bodhisattwas, especially those of the 
Manjusri and the Avalokitesvara, were 
accorded divine veneration, becoming 
ersonifications of the mystical religious 
imowledae and of the spirit of the Budd- 
hist churches; while almighty power was 
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typified in a third divinity, Vajradhara. 
Thus the heaven of this Buddhist sect 
was provided with a trinity, and to this 
were attributed the most abhorrent 
characteristics of the lower gods; and 
Shamanist customs and incantations, to- 
gether with bloody sacrifices, were intro- 
duced into the worship. This incorporation 

of Indian Dravidian ideas and 


hae cae customs with Buddhism ds 
Beli g10"* chiefly the work of the Indian 
eliefs 


monk Asanga, who lived at 
Peshawar, in the Punjab, during the sixth 
century A.D. The resulting doctrine, 
called by the northern Buddhists the 
Great Chariot, to distinguish it from that 
which they contemptuously termed the 
Little Chariot—the earlier Buddhism— 
together with the conception that the 
spirit of the Churches became incarnate 
in one temporal head, eventually led to 
the development of Lamaism in the 
countries to the north of India. 

Next to the Asoka inscriptions the 
most important sources of information 
upon Indian Buddhism are the accounts 
of the Chinese Buddhists who made pil- 
grimages to the sacred shrines of their 
religion, especially the reports of Fa Hien 
(400-414) and of Hiuen Tsang (629-645). 
From Fa Hien we learn that in the whole 


of Nearer India the two doctrines, the 


Great Chariot, or Mahayana and the Little 
Chariot, or Hinayana, existed side by side, 
though at the same time the Brahman 
teaching counted numerous adherents. At 


THE STORY OF 


"P HOSE long-continued political disturb- 

ances which we have described proved 
unfavourable to the strengthening of reli- 
gious conviction. Among the Brahmans a 
period of deep metaphysical speculation 
had been succeeded by a period of repose, 
while the lowest gods and the rudest 
forms of worship had been gradually ac- 
cepted by the people at large. It was not 
until the eighth century that the reaction 
began. Tradition names Kumarila, who 
lived in the first half of that century, as at 
once the deadly enemy of the Buddhists 
and the reviver of the Brahman religion. 
But the first great reformer so called was 
probably Sankara Acharya. He was born 
in the Deccan in 788, was chiefly active 
in Northern India, and died in the Hima- 
Jayas in 820. H@ revived the Vedanta phil- 
osophy and created the new popular Hindu 
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the time of Hiuen Tsang, Kashmir was 
entirely given up to northern Buddhism, 
while the Little Chariot was predominant 
in Western and Southern India; in the 
Ganges district Buddhism suffered great]v 
from the competition ot Brahmanism. 
Hiuen Tsang was present at the Council of 
Kanauj, where the doctrines of the northern 
sect were formulated. Buddha’s birth- 
place was at that time in ruins, but his 
religion was even then firmly established 
in those countries in which he had him- 
self been personally active. In the rest 
of India the old doctrine was still highly 
flourishing, and only in Kalinga had it been 
driven back by the rise of Brahmanism 
throughout that district. 

Shortly after the pilgrimage of Hiuen 
Tsang serious misfortunes came upon the 
Buddhists. These are most probably to 
be explained by persecutions, which were 
at most purely local; Indian Buddhism 
collapsed more from internal weakness 
and diversity of growth than from the 
open hostility of other religions. Soon 
after the conclusion of the first millennium 
A.D.—about 1200—it had ceased to exist 
almost throughout India. The princes of 
Kashmir and Orissa supported it for a 
time ; but about 1340 its last stronghold, 
Kashmir, also fell, and when the first 
Mohammedan kingdom of India was 
founded, nearly the whole population, with 
the exception of some few adherents in 
Bengal and Orissa, together with the 
Jains, acknowledged the gods of Hinduism. 


LATER HINDUISM 


religion. The esoteric portion of his doc- 
trine acknowledges one unique supreme 
god, the Brahma Para Brahma, the creator 
and governor of the world, who is to be 
worshipped by mystical introspection ; 
the elements of religious thought extant 
in the people as a whole he united and 
inspired in the figure of Siva. The great 
apostle of the worship of 


fae Vishnu, on the other hand, was 
Religionc Ramanuja, who lived in the first 


half of the twelfth century. His 
doctrines were preached by Kabir (1380- 
1420) in Bengal, and Chaitanya (born 
1485) in Orissa. From the time of those 
reformers onward, Siva and Vishnu have 
been the corner-stones in the system of 
Hindu worship. In the popular religion 
Brahma retires into the background. 
The fundamental element in the philo- 
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sophical conception of Vishnu is imma- 
nence, so that this kindly helping god 
becomes properly the god of incarnations, 
of Avatars. His being permeates all 
things, and hence he may appear in most 
different forms. Whenever gods or men are 
reduced to the extremities of need, Vishnu 
brings them help in one or another of his 

manifestations. Legend num- 


- God of bers many of these incarnations, 
any _._.in all twenty-two, but the 
Incarnations 


generally accepted number is 
ten. In the first three the god appears as the 
fish, the tortoise, the boar; in the fourth, 
as the male lion; and in the later incarna- 
tions in human form, first as a dwarf; after- 
ward, in the sixth, seventh, and eighth as 
Parasurama, as Ramatshandra, and as 
Krishna—that is, in forms taken from the 
heroic legends of Indian antiquity. Of 
these incarnations 
Krishna has become 
the most popular, the 
people recognising a 
nationa] characteris- 
tic in the amusing 
tricks assigned to 
Krishna by the 
legend. The represen- 
tation of Buddha as 
the ninth incarnation 
of Vishnu no doubt 
belongs to a_ period 
when an attempt was <: 
made to unite Bud- C 
dhism with the Hindu 
religion. A later 
theory also considers 
Buddha under this incarnation as an agent 
who tempts the wicked to scorn the Vedas 
and the laws of caste in order to secure 
their eventual destruction, and so to free the 
world of them. Finally, the last incarna- 
tion of Vishnu belongs to the future; at 
the end of the present age the god will 
appear as Kalki and found a new kingdom 
of purity. 

__In the conception of Siva, Brahman 
ideas of ‘‘ darkness’? meet the demon 
beliefs of the Dravidians. It is among the 
mountain tribes of the Himalaya that the 
figure of Siva, the “ mountain spirit,” 
Originates, borrowed from Kiraata, a 
divinity given over to sensual pleasures, 
drinkin , and dancing, and followed by a 
train of lower spirits. The fundamental 
conception of the Dravidian races of 
divinity as evil in nature is commingled 
with the Brahman ideas of darkness in the 
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BRAHMA WITH HIS CONSORT SARASWAT the 


In Indian any logy, after a god was personified, he was 
araswati is the goddess of learning. 


person of Siva, the god of destruction. 
As Rudra he personifies the destructive 
torces of nature; as Mahakala, the dis- 
solving power of time; as Bahirava, he 
is the destroyer, or destruction as such; 
and as Bhuteswara, adorned with a gar- 
land of snakes and death’s-heads, he is the 
supreme deity of all the demons of the 
Dravidian belief. Thus Siva is rather a 
Dravidian Vishnu than an Aryan creation ; 
as, indeed, is manifested by the distribu- 
tion of their several worships, the devotees 
of Siva being more numerous in the south 
and those of Vishnu in the north. 

Thus in the northern districts of the 
Madras presidency the worshippers of 
Vishnu preponderate by a number vary- 
ing from ten to one to four to one; while 
in the central districts of the presidency 
the number of adherents of each faith is 
almost equal. Inthe 
south, the worshippers 
of Siva surpass those 
of Vishnu by a num- 
ber varying from four 
to one to sixty-seven 
toone. In the loftier 
conception of Siva, 
Brahman thought 
becomes more promi- 
nent; from death 
springs up fresh life, 
from destruction the 
new and more beauti- 
> ful is restored. Thus 
“ destroyer ” 
becomes a benefactor, 
Sada, Siva, Sankara, 
Sambhu; he personifies the reproduc- 
tive forces of Nature, and as such is 
worshipped under the name Mahadeva, 
the great god; Isvara, the chief lord. 
No image is of more frequent occurrence 
in India than his symbol. Yet more 
definitely Brahman 1s the idea of the power 
of the sacrifice and of asceticism, and in 
this connection Siva appears in the form 
of the “‘Great Penitent,”’ Mahayogin. Per- 

sonification has not extended 
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reat so far among the Hindu deities 
Pantheon 2° it did among those of Greece 


and Rome; consequently, the 
Hindu pantheon is not composed of 
one great family of grandparents, fathers 
mothers and children. Brahma and. 
Vishnu had no son, and only two sons 
exist loosely connected with Siva—known 
as Subrahmanya, or Skanda, the god of 
war, and Ganesa, the god of cunning 
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of the Car of Juggernaut, which, in man 
has so long figured and still figures in 
and success, who is invoked upon every 
necessity of daily life, and whose de- 
formed, stumpy figure with the elephant’s 
head is everywhere to be found. 
Consorts are assigned to all the more 
important deities; yet the conception of 
wifehood has in this case been over- 
shadowed by the personal attributes of 
the deity, might or power. According 
to Brahman philosophy, as soon as a 
supreme being becomes personal, his 
attributes coalesce into male and. female 
divisions, the latter of which, contrary 
to our conceptions, 1s the more operative 
of the two. In the case of the less active 
gods, Brahma and Vishnu, this opposi- 
tion is by no means so prominent. The 
consort of Brahma, Saraswati, is the 
goddess of learning and _ knowledge; 
while Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, is the 
goddess of suprgme good and _ beauty. 
However, in the worship of Siva the 
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ORIGINAL TYPE OF THE CAR OF JUGGERNAUT 


An ancient stone temple, built in imitation of the original type 
different forms, 
indu processions. 


female side of his existence plays 
a more important part, owing to 
the fact that the god himself 
occupies a position of greater ac- 
tivity, and has absorbed a larger 
proportion of Dravidian deities whe 
were essentially feminine. Each of 
the chief forms, under which Siva 
appears, has been intensified by the 
addition of a wife. -— 

To the narrow circle of the 
supreme gods is added a number of 
superior beings, partly drawn from 
prehistoric legend, such, for in- 
stance, as the sacred singers of the 
Vedas, the Rishis, the Pandu 
brothers of the Bharata battles, and 
others drawn from the numerous 
band of lower deities worshipped by 
individual tribes. The Hindu 
heaven is spacious enough to con- 
tain any deity of the smallest im- 
portance or mystery, and includes 
stones and mountains, rivers and 
tanks, weeds and trees, useful and 
dangerous animals, spirits of the 
deceased, individual demons, and 
every variety of atmospherical 
phenomenon. 

The wide differences—in fact, the 
oppositions—which characterise the 
manifestations of the divine ele- 
ment are reflected in the worship ; 
the lowest fetish worship exists 
side by side with the veneration ol 
the purer and higher powers of 
heaven. Hinduism is particularly 
distinguished from all monotheistic reli- 
gion by the fact that its votaries do not 
constitute a Church, or, indeed, possess 
a universally accepted creed. A Hindu 
may worship Vishnu or Siva in one 
or other of their different forms, as also 
Ganesa, or one of the many Saktis ; 
his choice depends entirely on _ the 
forms of prayer and incantation which 
he has received from his spiritual tutor 
and adviser, the Guru. These formule 
vary in the case of individual gods, 
and any god can be transformed into 
the patron deity of the Hindu who 
hears upon his fotehead the sign of this 
special god. Under these circumstances 
common worship is impossible. Worship, 
like faith, is purely personal, and is com- 
posed of formulz and spells of mag‘c 
power, of purificatory sites and sacrifices 
which the-worshipper’ ‘offers to the gods 
or induces his priest’ to offer’ for “im. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE FEAST OF GANESA AT BENARES 


Neeser : 


The image of Ganesa, the God of Success, who has the head of an elephant, may be seen in one of the vessels. 


Worship of this kind, therefore, demands 
no great space or building where the 
congregation may meet together before 
their god; the sanctuary proper is never 
more than a small shrine or an unim- 
portant chapel with the symbol or image 
of the god. The temples, which have 
increased to enormous size, especially in 
Southern India, owe their dimensions to 
the addition of subordinate rooms such 
as pilgrim halls, side galleries, or tanks 
surrounded by steps. 

Divine worship is carried on under 
three main different forms. Vishnu, of 
all the supreme gods, is most like man 
in shape. Consequently, his statue is 
tended like a human being by priests 
specially appointed for the purpose. The 
worship of his image may be compared 
to the playing of a small child with its 
doll, and the offerings made to him are 
those things which delight the Hindu 
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sheart—rice, coraco, pastry, and flowers 


or decorations of pearls and precious | 
stones. Siva, on the other hand, the 
lofty and often terrible god, dwells at 


heights unattainable by humanity. It 
is exceptional for his temple to contain 
a statue. However, worship is rendered 


everywhere to his symbol, the hngam, 
which is bathed in holy water, smeared 
with butter or covered with flowers. 
The worship of the third group of gods, 
Dravidian in origin, necessitates a bloody 
sacrifice. Goats are slaughtered before the 
altars, and the images and temple floor 
are sprinkled with the blood of the ani- 
mal. Poorer people offer a cock to these, 
or to other lower divinities. The human 
sacrifices prevalent at an earlier period 
are now practically abolished, though 
survivals in a milder form occur even at 
the present day. 

To these forms of daily worship, prayer 
and sacrifice, must be added the religious 
festivals which occur upon the days 
dedicated to numerous individual gods. 
Scarce a people or a religion can he found 
which celebrates so many pious festivals 
as the Hindus. Specially meritorious 1s 
a pilgrimage carried out under circum- 
stances of unusual difficulty to the 
source of some holy stream—such as the 
Ganges or the Narbada—-or to one of 
the great sanctuaries of Siva or Vishnu. 
As Brahmanism had already sowed the 
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seed which was to develop into Hinduism 
and its religion, so upon the social side 
the Brahman caste regulations provided 
a practical basis for organisation. The 
caste system has been promoted by many 
influences and checked by many others. 
Even Buddhism showed a tendency to 
equalise and level the sharp barriers 
existing between the castes. 


a a When at a later period Moham- 
Gislen © medanism was introduced, its 


adherents declined to recognise 
caste, and many Hindu sects in imitation 
laid down the social equality of all men 
as a fundamental principle. 

On the other side influences existed 
which furthered the persistence and multi- 
plication of the castes. During antiquity 
the incorporation of members of foreign 
races must have produced subdivisions 
within the several castes; newcomers 
would be regarded with some contempt 
by the older members, and differences of 
this nature grew in course of time to 
absolute division. Within the warrior 
caste this process was constantly repeated ; 
and in the same way deep schisms often 
arose within the Brahman caste, especially 
inthe south. It was a common occurrence 
for a caste or some part of it to claim and 
acquire a higher position by means of 
falsified genealogies or other evidence, 
though without obtaining absolute recog- 
nition. Jocal separation of the members 
of one and the same caste naturally 
results in a multiplication of castes. The 
divided parts mistrust one another, 
especially on the point of purity of descent, 
and ultimately the sense of their common 
unity is lost, and that which had been 
one caste becomes two. Caste divisions 
of this nature are especially common 
among nomadic shepherd tribes or trading 
and agricultural castes, which are driven 
from time to time by outbreaks of famine 
to change their dwelling-place and to 
divide their forces ; divisions may also be 
brought about by war and the 


ear Aas shifting of political boundaries. 
Divisi A man who has arrived at 
1ViISIONS 


high prosperity often attempts, 
and with syccess, to break away from his 
caste brothers, and to assume the name 
and the special customs of a higher caste. 
Religious divisions are also a frequent 
.ause of caste disruption. 

One of the commonest causes of caste 
increase is change of profession, which 
often results in“A change of circumstances 
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or social conditions. Under European 
supremacy it 1s a phenomenon of daily 
occurrence that the Hindu who enters the 
service of a white man thinks himself 
better than his former caste brothers, 
and new castes of coachmen, water-, 
bringers, grass-cutters are constantly aris- 
ing in this way. At the present time 
separation of profession is the main char- 


‘acteristic of the caste system, profession 


being invariably hereditary. This custom 
tends to preserve the purity of blood; no 
one who belongs to one caste may marry 
with the member of another caste. Among 
the higher castes mere contact defiles, or 
the breath of a low-born man even at a 
considerable distance. Eating with a 
member of another caste 1s absolutely 
forbidden. Stern precepts thus regulate 
individual behaviour. Castes have their 
own presidents and inspectors, appoint 
pecuniary fines or expulsion as punish- 
ment for grievous offences, and also 
watch over the welfare of the whole, by 
maintaining the rate of wages and the 
hours of labour, by organising strikes 
upon occasion, and by supporting the 
poor and maintaining widows 


Lo an and orphans. Almost as great 
. ; an obstacle to national develop- 
in India 


ment as caste influence has been 
the low position held by the woman. 
Among the Aryans and also among the 
lower native tribes the woman was 
respected and honoured. During the epic 
period she was the central] point of interest 
in the brilhant tournaments of the 
Kshatriya, and was the equal companion 
of man for the poets of the succeeding 
age, whereas now she is but a miserable 
creature, an oppressed and hard-worked 
slave. 

Here, too, Brahman influence is to be 
traced in the repression of the woman. 
The Brahmans considered that the safest 
means of securing racial purity, the 
fundamental precept of their social organi- 
sation, was to limit the freedom of the 
woman to the closest possible regulations. 
The only task left to her was to present 
her husband with descendants of pure 
blood, and to this task everything that 


may raise the esteem in which woman is © 


held was ruthlessly sacrificed. Contempt 
and stern compulsion accompany her 
from birth to death. Should a son be 
born to a Hindu the festival conch-shell 
is blown, and the friends bring congratula- 
tions and cheerful offerings; but when 
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the child is a girl, the father looks upon 
the ground in embarrassment, while his 
friends offer him condolences instead of 
congratulations. Special festivals are 
arranged only in honour of boys and never 
of girls, After the birth of a son the 
mother remains unclean for three weeks, 
but for four weeks after the birth of a 
daughter. The boy is instructed by his 
spiritual tutor in accordance with his 
father’s position; the girl receives no 
instruction at all. Whatever she learns 
she learns from her mother, who knows 


nothing more than a few texts and prayers — 


for the possession of a faithful husband, 
and a few curses against polygamy and 
infidelity. 

At the age of seven to nine years old the 
girl is married to a boy of from twelve 
to fourteen years of age, or even to an 
old widower, without any attempt being 
made to consult her inclination; often 
she meets her husband at the ceremony for 
the first time. After the ceremony is 
concluded she remains for the moment in 
her parents’ house, to be transferred to 
her husband upon the first signs of puberty. 
Mothers of thirteen and four- 


ey teen years of age are by no 
Marriage MCanS exceptional in India. 


How unfavourable an influence 
must be exercised by early marriages of this 
kind upon the physical and intellectual wel- 
fare of the nation is sufficiently obvious. 
Upon her marriage a girl begins a miserable 
life of slavery within the prison of the 
woman’s apartments; she must cover 
her face before every male member of the 
family, she may not speak to her husband 
for days together, she may not call him 
by name or eat with him; her existence 
is passed in deadly monotony. Before 
the period of the English supremacy the 
woman’s ideal was to be cremated with 
her dead husband. These suttees are now 
a thing of the past, but the lot of the 
widow is almost worse than death by fire. 
The death of her husband is ascribed to 
her 111 deeds committed in a’ former state 
of existence, and her remaining days are 
weighted down by hatred, severe penance, 
mortification, and the burden of the 
heaviest tasks. | 

Such is the lot of woman in those strata 
of society which profess to fulfil the 
ideal of Hindu existence. Inreality, these 
severities are ofteh tempered by mild- 


ness and affection. Among the poorer - 


Hindus of the lower castes the wife is 


obliged to share the task of procuring 
sustenance for the family, and thus rises 
to be the equal of the man, and gains 
self-respect by the consciousness of being 
of some use in the world, though at the 
same time even in this class of society the 
wife is considered an inferior being. 

In the subordination of civil society as 
arranged by themselves, the 


Brahman Se . 
. Brahmans retained -learning 
Claims to 
: and science as their preroga- 
Learning 


tive, and were themselves under 
the special protection of the goddess of 
learning, Saraswati, the chief wife of 
Brahma. 

The Brahmans have left their special 
mark upon the whole religious, scientific, 
and artistic literature of India by the 
creation of a learned language, Sanscrit. 
The earliest hymns of the Vedas, dating 
perhaps from the third millennium B.c., 
are written in an ancient but highly- 
developed language ; from this the popular 
tongue gradually diverged as in course of 
time 1t was broken into different dialects. 
The priests considered it of high import- 
ance that the language in which they 
spoke to the gods should be higher and 
more perfect than the vulgar tongue. 
As they gradually rose above the common 
people to power and influence they trans- — 
formed the language of religious thought 
and worship by a strictly logical and 
scientific procedure into the Samskrita, 
the “‘ perfect language,’ as distinguished 
from the vulgar tongue or “ original”’ 
language, the Prakrita. They can pride 
themselves upon including in their number 
the greatest grammarian of all time, 
Panini, who flourished apparently about 
the middle of the fourth century B.c. 
The contrast between the esoteric lore of 
the Brahmans and the more popular 
teaching of Buddha is expressed in the 
fact that Buddha and his disciples 
preached to the people in their own tongue 
in every country which they visited. It 
was’ not ‘until Buddhaghosha 


Seah te (410-430):had transcribed the 
of a commentaries of the great Bud- 


dhist Mahinda into the sacred 
books that this language, the Pali, became 
the sacred tongue of southern Buddhism. 
Brahman influence is also apparent in the 
formation of the southern branch in so 
far as this latter chose Sanscrit and not 
Pali for the purposes of religious writing. 

The most important part of Brahman 
literature is concerned with religious 
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questions. The Vedas’ are the foun- 
dation of all later religious and philo- 
sophical developments. Of the four 
collections of the Vedas, the Rig Veda 
belongs to a remote period of antiquity, 
parts of it undoubtedly dating from the 
third millennium B.c., while two later 
collections, the Sama and Yajur Vedas, 
belong to the period when the 


sada of ritual had been formulated. The 
ed . Vedas are collections of hymns 
induism 


and texts which the priest 
had to repeat during the performance of 
sacrifice. There were three orders of 
priests, and each of the three collections 
which we have mentioned was for the use 
of a particular order. To the Hohis, or 
highest of the three orders, belonged the 
Rig Veda, which they were required to 
recite in a loud voice. Next to them 
came the Udgahi priests; they used the 
Sama Vedas, which they sang in chorus. 
The Yajur Vedas were for the use of the 
Adhwaryu priests, who were allowed only 
to mutter in a low voice. The fourth 
Veda, the Athar, contains magica] formule 
against sickness and the attacks of 
enemies, together with extracts from the 
Rig Veda. The Brahmanas also belong 
to pre-Buddhist times; these are prose 
compositions containing a substratum of 
historical truth interwoven with legendary 
narratives, and consist primarily of a 
description of the ritual employed in the 
great sacrifices as performed by the 
different priests. The Upanishads are 
works of a different character, and contain 
the results ‘of Brahman philosophical 
speculation, together with religious and 
philosophical teaching upon the nature of 
the world and the world-soul from a mono- 
theistic point of view. They are marked 
by a profundity of speculation and rich- 
ness of thought which are evidence of the 
serious prosecution of the truth for its 
own sake. Wholly different are the Tantras, 
which belong to a much later 


ent period ; these are a collection 
: of mystical religious precepts, 


Literature : J 
_ prayers, and magic formule for 


the service of Siva in his more esoteric 
character and female personification. 

_ Though these writings were composed at 
a later date than those previously men- 
tioned, they are none the less considerably 
older than the extant version of the 
eighteen Puranas, with their eighteen 
appendices, awfounting in all to about 
400,000 double lines, and dealing with 
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the legends of Vishnu. These were 
also included by the Brahmans among 
the “Scriptures of Antiquity,’ though 
their age cannot certainly be deter- 
mined. In their present form they are 
a later edition, but their fundamentaf 
elements exist in part in the Maha- 
bharata. 

Together with religious writings the 
Sanscrit literature includes all other 
departments of Brahman thought. The 
historical is their weakest side. In this 
respect the Brahmans are in strong con- 
trast to the Mohammedans, who were 
ever ready to write the histories of their 
age and their rulers; and also to the 
Buddhists, in whose chronicles all impor- 
tant events affecting the monasteries were 
transmitted to later generations. These 
chronicles have entirely disappeared in 
the general ruin of Buddhist monasteries 
in India; in Kashmir alone, where 
Buddhism maintained its ground to a late 
date, the historical sense has not entirely 
vanished with the monasteries. . The 
book of the kings there written, the 
Rajatarangini, carries on the history of 
this district into the post-Buddhist period. 
In Ceylon, where Buddhism 
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Poverty in -emains the dominant religion, 
Historical ; 

: the chronicles have been con- 
Literature 


tinued from the earliest period 
to the dissolution of the Singhalese king- 
dom and the British occupation. 
Brahman thought was unequal to the 
task of scientific investigation into natural 
causes ; in this department inquiry was 
checked by the conception of a divine 
element, which penetrated the vegetable 
and animal worlds, and was even immanent 
in the stone. At the same time the duty 
of sacrifice gave them a certain knowledge 
of the parts of the body and their surgical 
treatment ; indeed, this was a good school 
for empirical surgery, in which native 
practitioners acquired a high degree of 
skill. Even such difficult operations as 
those for cataract, stone, reconstruction of 
the nose, removal of the foetus, were 
successfully and skilfuly performed; and 
the medical treatises of the Brahmans make 
mention of no less than 127 different. 
surgical instruments. At a later date, 
when the Arabs became acquainted with 
Indian surgery they gave full recognition 
to their superior knowledge. The treat- 
ment of internal disease rested upon purely 
empirical methods; a large collection of 
specific remedies existed,-and the chemists 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ARCHITECTURE 


Hindu architecture became monumental after stone had been introduced as a material by Greek influence. It found 
its highest expression in religious buildings. In the earliest od, temples were hewn out of the living rock and 
left open. Then came an era of a pr b shrines, such as the smaller picture on the right. The later ages rose 
to an oppressive wealth of decoration of which the pyramid tower at the top of the page is typical. The temples grew 
to immense size, tower being added to tower, while courts and ablution tanks were added for the use of worshippers. 
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employed in the preparation of medicines 
had acquired scientific knowledge of a 
number of important chemical bodies. 

Astronomy was a science in closest con- 
nection with the priestly calling ; indeed, 
the primeval religion of the Aryans had 
consisted in prayers to those powers which 
were manifested in heavenly phenomena, 
in the movements of the sun, 
in Early the planets, and the fixed stars. 
Indi Thus even in the earlier Vedas 
ndia : . 

the solar year is calculated with 
a high degree of accuracy, the year con- 
sisting of twelve months of thirty days, 
an intercalary month being added to 
every fifth year. Religious sacrifices and 
festivals were also performed on dates 
previously fixed by means of astronomical 
calculation. Still, in the period of Alex- 
ander the Great astronomy as an exact 
science was at a comparatively low level, 
and much help was given by foreigners 
who had made further advances in these 
studies. Towards the middle of the first 
century A.D., however, the science made 
a great advance, though it relapsed during 
the period of the formation of the great 
Mohammedan states. Only by individual 
princes—for example, those of Jaipur— 
las astronomy been studied in modern 
times with any degree of interest. Side by 
side with this science stands that of mathe- 
matics, for wlich the Brahmans showed 
high capacity. They developed independ- 
ently the decimal system of notation, and 
the Arabs undoubtedly learnt very much 
irom the mathematical studies of the 
Brahmans. The study of algebra reached 
its highest point in the person of Aryabhata 
-—born in 476 A.D. 

The sacred hymns of the Indians are 
admirable compositions; of no less im- 
portance are the epic poems composed 
under Brahman influence, the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana. Epic materials have also 
been incorporated with the Brahmanas. 
The development of the fable 


Astronomy 


=a Early with characters from the animal 
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: world by the Indians is well 
of India 


known. One of the earliest col- 
Jections of this nature, the Panchatantra, 
probably goes back to the second century 
B.c., and is, at any rate, earlier than the 
sixth century B.c., when it was translated 
into Persian ; in another form this collec- 
tion enjoys greater popularity as the Hito- 
padesa. The Indian fable has made its 
way over the, whole world, and AZsop’s 
fables, together with the story of Reynard 
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the Fox, are but an echo of Indian poetry. 
Of dramatic works the Indians have 
about sixty pieces of ancient date, al- 
most all of which are comedies rather 
than tragedies. 

Painting and sculpture hardly rosa 
above the level of decorative art; the 
breath of pure beauty observable in 
the representations of Buddha is due 
to Greek influence. Both arts were 
subordinated to architecture, and are 
characterised by the fantastical conjunc- 
tion of human and animal forms, the multi- 
plication of individual members of the 
body, by exaggeration of movement, a 
total lack of proportion, the desire to fill 
up space, and an ignorance of the laws of 
perspective. 

Architecture produced more successful 
results and became monumental after 
stone had been introduced as a material 
by Greek influence. For more than a 
thousand years this art was confined to the 
erection of religious buildings ; palaces of 
any size or splendour do not appear until 
the rise of the Mohammedan kingdoms. 
Hinduism in religion and worship has left 
its stamp upon architectural 


ae ee style; there being no congre- 
Architecture S2tions, the sanctuary proper 


is but a narrow space to con- 
tain the statue or the symbol of the god. 
But round about the sanctuary, for the 
convenience of the pilgrims who arrived to 
make their offerings and to perform their 
pious vows, were erected long corridors, 
great pillared halls, and large tanks 
approached by flights of steps for ab- 
lution. 

In this way temples which enjoyed a 
high reputation and were visited by tens of 
thousands of pilgrims during the year often 
grew to enormous size. Especially is this 
true of the Dravidian temples, which are 
distinguished by their size and massiveness 
and by their towered gates with richly 
adorned pyramidal roofs rising in terraces. 
The buildings of the Chalukya kingdom are 
characterised by cake of decoration, 
and those of the Jains by an oppressive 
wealth of ornament. To the earlier 
Buddhist period belong the huge temples, 
hewn out of the natural rock and left open, 
of Karli, Adjanta, Ellora, and other places. 
Noticeable in Buddhist architecture arc 
the numerous buildings containing relics 
of enormous size, which are especially 
common in eae ae The famous mosques 
belong to the later Mohammedan period. 
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THE MOHAMMEDAN SUPREMACY 


IN 


INDIA 


THE DYNASTIES BEFORE THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


ISTORIANS are accustomed to detail 
the events of the Mohammedan 
period of India according to the succession 
of dynasties. This long period, however, 


upon a more careful examination of its 


content, falls into two main divisions 
which end and begin respectively with the 
year 1526. The first of these periods 1s 
characterised by continual ferment and 
confusion. Hindus and Mohammedans 
are in a state of uninterrupted and fierce 
struggle, kingdoms are founded and over- 
thrown, dynasties rise and fall. During 
the second period, however, a 


hd een Greater stability prevails; the 
Religions opposition between the two 


peoples gradually disappears, 
and for more than three hundred years 
India is dominated by seventeen monarchs 
of one and the same dynasty, that of the 
Moguls in unbroken succession. 

During the first period the supremacy 
passed through the hands of these dynas- 
ties : 


Dynasty Years af Reign 
House of Ghazni 1001-1186 
House of Ghor .. 1186-1206 
The Slave Dynasty 1206-1290 
House of Khilji .. 1290-1321 
House of Tughlak 1321--1412 
The Seiads .. .. 1416-1451 
Bahlul Lodhi I451-1,26 


The first of these dynasties was confined 
to the Punjab ; that of the Ghors extended 
the Mohammedan supremacy over the 
whole lowland district of Northern India ; 
the Slave rulers advanced to the Vindhya 
Mountains, and the second of the Khilji 
rulers governed the whole of India almost 
to the southern point. The Mohammedan 
power in India then reached its first 
period of greatest prosperity. Then began 
the downfall : the Tughlak rulers lost the 


Deccan and Bengal, and under the two 
last dynasties the frontiers of the kingdom 
often extended but a few miles beyond 
the walls of the capital at Delhi. 
_ This period of five hundred years was 
a time of severe oppression for the 
Hindus, a time of cruel murder and bitter 
struggle. As the lightning flash announces 
the oncoming storm, so also a warning 
movement preceded that convulsion which 
burst upon the unhappy land, the impulse 
to which was given by India herself. 
In the year 979 A.D., Jaipal, the Prince 
of Lahore, in the Punjab, considered that 
the growing power of his western neigh- 
bour, Nasir ed-din Sabuktegin, lord of 
Ghazni, threatened danger tohimself. He 
sought to reduce this prince by means of 
an incursion into Afghanistan ; this effort 
resulted in a friendly settlement. When, 
however, Jaipal, supported by the princes 
of Delhi, Ajmir, and Kanauj, resumed the 
offensive in 988 he was utterly defeated at 
Lamgan. Turco-Afghan hordes marched 
through his country murdering and plun- 
dering ; Sabuktegin established himself 
at the confluence of the Kabul and the 
Indus, and thus got possession of the 
pete obvious base for an invasion of 
Acsiasi India. He was succeeded by 
Brother his son Ismail, who, however, 
was dethroned in gg98. by his 
brother, the famous Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Mahmud (998-1030), also known as Bhut 
Shikan, or the Iconoclast, was the most 
important ruler of the Ghazni dynasty. 
From his Tartar father he had inherited 
tenacity and military prowess, while his 
mother, a Persian woman, had given him 
a feeling for higher civilisation. He was 
a clever, energetic, and enterprising man, 
and also a zealous patron of science and 
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art. Magnificent mosques and palaces 
arose within his capital; famous poets 
and scholars were the adornment of his 
brilliant court—among them Firdusi, the 
chronologist el-Beruni and the universal 
historian Abu Ali el-Hussein, known as 
ibn-Sina or Avicenna. He founded and 
tichly endowed a university in Ghazni ; 
education was also supported 


Esta by a museum of natural history. 
. ’' splendid foundations were 
and King 


created by him to provide for 
men of high intellectual gifts. Although 
military operations almost constantly kept 
him away from his country, no internal 
disturbance took place during the thirty- 
three years of his reign. 

As a matter of fact, Mahmud had no 
comprehensive political insight. His Indian 
operations were by no means undertaken 
with the object of conquering the 
magnificent country and furthering the 
development of its material resources, but 
were mere raids and forays forthe purpose 
of capturing gold, jewels, and slaves. The 
Mohammedan world is inclined to con- 
sider Mahmud of Ghazni one of the 
greatest rulers of all time, and his co- 
religionists and contemporaries regard his 
military achievements as unequalled by 
those of any ruler ; 
but this belief is 
founded not so much 
upon his military 
achievements as 
upon the religious 
fanaticism which 
overthrew the idols 
of hostile peoples 
and destroyed the 
temples of the un- 
believers. In this 
respect also they 
overestimate their 
hero and his inten- 
tions; the devasta- 
tion of the Indian 
temples was under- 
taken by Mahmud 
chiefly with the 
object of plundering 
the enormous trea- 
sures which had been 
gathered there in the 
course of centuries. 

The first years of 
the new ruler were 
occupied by strug- 
gles with his aller 
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GATE LOOTED BY MAHMUD OF GHAZNI 


One of the famous sandalwood gates of the Hindu 
“ple at Somnath which were carried off by 

of Ghazni in 1024, but which, in 1842, were brought 
zom Afghanistan to Delhi by Lord Ellenborough 


neighbours. Then he turned his face to 
India. In the year 1001 Jaipal was 
defeated for the second time and ended 
his life upon the funeral pyre, the Western 
Punjab, with Lahore, falling into the hands 
of the conqueror. This, Mahmud’s firste 
Indian campaign, was succeeded by sixteen 
furious raids upon Kashmir, Multan, the 
Ganges, and even the southern point of 
the peninsula of Gujerat ; especially rich 
was the booty gained by the plunder of 
the temples of Nagarcot, Tanesar, Somnath 
and Mattra; yet the boundaries of -the 
Ghazni kingdom extended no_ further 
than the Western Punjab. Its extension 
upon the west and north was far greater, 
for Mahmud found time in the intervals of 
these campaigns to conquer the countries 
Piukass of Ghor, or West Aighanistan, 
are Transoxania and Persia, When 
Shrines Mahmud died in 1030 at the 
age of sixty-three he left a 
powerful kingdom behind him. His 
fourteen successors, however, were unable 
to preserve it unimpaired ; the quarrels 
of pretenders to the throne, internal 
revolts, and the attacks of enemies upon 
the west and north (the Seljuks) resulted 
in eventual disruption. In 1150 Ghazni 
fell into the hands of the princes of 
Ghor; its numerous 
and magnificent 
buildings were 
utterly devastated, 
and only the tombs 
of Mahmud and of 
two other = princes 
remained intact. The 
last two members of 


the Ghazni house, 
Moizz ed - dowlet 


Khusru Shah, 1152- 
1160, and Khusru 
Malik, 1160 — 1186, 
maintained an un- 
certain sovereignty 
in Lahore until this 
last remnant of the 
once powertul 
Ghazni kingdom was 
swept away by the 
princes of Ghor. 
Since the date of 
its subjugation by 
Mahmud (ror), 
Western Afghanistan 
had played a sub: 
ordinate part; but in 
1163, when Ghiyas 
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The old city of Lahore was the capital of the Western Punjab. The period of its highest splendour was in the 
reign of Akbar, about the end of the sixteenth century. Its carpets, its silks and woollen fabrics, have long been noted, 


ed-din Mohammed .ibn-Sam ascended the 
throne, the power of Ghor rapidly increased. 
The new ruler appointed his brother, Moizz 
ed-din Ghori, as co-regent, an unusual 
proceeding in a Mohammedan state, and 
upon the death of Ghiyas (December roth, 
1203), the regent became sole ruler. | 

In 1186. ‘the Ghaznavid © monarch, 
Khusru Malik, was attacked, conquered, 
imprisoned, -and: ultimately murdered 
along with his. sons in 1192. With their 
death, the dynasty of the Ghazni, princes 
became extinct, and the Western: Punjab, 
with its capital of Lahore, was added to 
the kingdom of Moizz ed-din. The ac- 
quisition of these -territories advanced 
the boundaries of Ghor to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Rajput states; 
in particular, the kingdom reached the 
frontiers of Ajmir, which was governed by 
Pithora Rai. This state became the 
object of the next operations of Moizz 
ed-din. A battle was fought at Thanes- 
vara within the narrow space between the 
desert and the mountains, and 
between the streams of the 
Sarasvati and the Jumna 
Tarain, in which the Afghan 
cavalry was utterly defeated by the Indian 
warrior castes (1191). In the next year, 
however, Moizz ed-din conquered Ajmir 
and the Hindu states attached to that 
kingdom. Pithora Rai was captured in 
flight and slain. Shortly afterward Ajmir 
fell into the hands of the conqueror, who 
displayed even greater cruelty than 
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Expansion of 
Mohammedan 
Power 


Mahmud of Ghazni, and massacred the 
inhabitants or sold them into slavery. 
He then advanced upon Delhi. This 
town, after its capture by his field-marshal, 
Kutb ed-din, in 1193, remained hencetor- 
ward the chief centre of the Mohammedan 
power in Hindustan. In 1194 Moizz ed- 
din defeated the prince Jei Chendra, of 
Benares and Kanau}, thus ex- 


rae edan (e@ding his frontiers to the 
Ki a bordersof Behar. In the follow- 
ingdcm 


ing years he was occupied 
with his brother in Merv, Kharizm, and 
Herat, until the death of the latter left 
him the sole ruler of the great kingdom. 
Inthe meantime, Kutb ed-din and the 
second 1n command, the Khilji chieftain, 


-Mohammed ibn-Bachtyar, had subdued 


Behar (1194) and Upper Bengal (1195), 


Gwalior (1196), Gujerat and Oudh. The 


dynasty of Ghor then attained the 
zenith of its power. A defeat suffered 
by Moizz ed-din in the course of an under- 
taking against Kharizm in 1204 broke 
up the western part of the empire as far 
as the Punjab. The sultan, indeed, 
succeeded in suppressing the revolts of his 
governors in those provinces; but he 
himself fell a victim on the Indus in 1296 
to the dagger of an assassin. 

Moizz ed-din Ghori left no male descen- 
dants, and .had made no arrangements 
for the succession, the immediate conse- 
quence being great disorder. One of his 
nephews, Ghiyas ed-din Mahmud, was, 
indeed, set up as heir to the throne, but 
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four of his governors in the chief, provinces 
made themselves practically independent. 
In India the experienced general and 
governor, Kutb ed-din Ibak, immediately 
grasped the reins of government (June 
26th), while civil war continued for nine 
years (1206-1215) in the other provinces 
of the empire, until their incorporation 

with Kharizm. When Kutb 


eee declared himself independent, 
* sae me Hindustan—in its narrower 


sense, the district watered by 
the Ganges and J umna—which had hitherto 
been merely a province of the kingdoms 
of Ghazni and Ghor, became independent 
also. The new ruler had originally been 
a Turkish slave of Moizz ed-din. From 
a subordinate position he had gradually 
risen to become commander-in-chief and 
governor, a career that was typical of 
the rise of many rulers in succeeding 
times. Though many of these ascended 
the throne by hereditary right, yet the 
whole of this line of rulers has received 
the common name of the Slave Dynasty 
(1206-1290). 

Kutb had enjoyed his power for only 
four years when an accident at polo 
caused his death at Lahore in 1210. His 
character has been thus well described 
by a Mohammedan historian: ‘ The 
kingdom was full of the honourable and 
cleansed from the rebellious ; his benevo- 
lence was as unceasing as his bloodshed.”’ 
His religious zeal is evidenced at the present 
day by the splendid mosques and the 
proud minaret in Old Delhi, which still 
bears his name, Kutub Minar. His son, 
Aram Shah, was a weak-minded prince, 
and in the very year of his accession 
(1210) was defeated and apparently mur- 
dered by the revolted Shams _ ed-din 
Altamsh, who also had been a Turkish 
slave, and had found favour with Kutb, 
who had given him his daughter, Malikah 
Jihan,in marriage, and entrusted him with 
the governorship of Budaun. Altamsh 
did not immediately get the 


A Period whole country into his power ; 
of Revolt. brother-in-law of Kutb had 
and War S : F 


made himself independent in 
Sindh, Multan, Bhakor, and Sivistan. 
-The Punjab also revolted from him, and 
in Behar and Bengal in 1219 the governor, 
Hasan ed-din, of the family of the Khilji, 
laid claim to the territory. Before Altamsh 
was able to turn upon him, the invading 
armies of Genghis Khan burst upon Western 
Hindustan. 
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This conqueror had utterly devastated 
the kingdom of Kharizm, and when the 
fugitive monarch, Jelal ed-din Mank- 
burni, sought shelter in the Punjab, he 
was pursued by Genghis Khan, who 
devastated the provinces of Multan, La- 
hore, Peshawar and Malikpur (1221- 
1222). The fugitive prince of Kharizm 
had begged Altamsh for assistance; the 
latter, however, was careful not to irritate 
the Mongol bands, and remained inactive 
in Delhi until at length the thunder 
clouds rolled away as rapidly as they had 
come. Thereupon Altamsh subjugated 
Bengal and Behar in 1225. In 1228 he 
got the Punjab and Sindh into his power, 
and also subdued the kingdom of Malwa 
in the south after a long struggle (1226- 
1232). Those Hindu states which had 
not appeared against him in open hostility 
were treated mildly and made dependent 
upon the kingdom under certain conditions. 
On the death of Altamsh (1236), his king- 
dom extended from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra, and from the Himalaya 
to the Vindhya Mountains. His govern- 
ment was well organised, a spirit of vigor- 
ous intellectualism prevailed 
of the Slave Jt his court, and the ruins of 
Dyacats Ra Pithira, or Old Delhi, are 

evidence not only of the 
wealth, but also of the artistic taste 
of this highly-gifted monarch. A time 
of disturbance followed. In the next 
eleven years no less than five descen- 
dants of Altamsh sat upon the throne 
of Delhi. All the Slave princes were 
threatened by danger on three sides—from 
the Hindus, who were the more reluctant 
to submit to a foreign yoke in proportion 
to the pressure laid upon them by the 
fanatical Mohammedans; from _ the 
generals and governors who were attracted 
by the success which had attended the 
rise of the first Slave princes; and 
from the Mongols, whose devastating 
campaigns were continually and rapidly 
repeated after the first advance of Genghis 
Khan. 

The immediate successor of Altamsh was 
his second son, Feroz Shah Rukn ed-din, 
whose government (1236) came to an end 
after seven months in a palace revolution. 
His place was taken by his sister, .Raziyah 
Begum, a woman admirably fitted for 
supreme power, and the only Mohammedan 
queen who reigned upon the throne of 

industan (1236-1239). Her powerful and 
masculine intellect, her strength and sense 
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of justice, her spirit and courage, enabled 
her to fulfil the heavy responsibilities of her 
position; and she did not shrink from 
riding into battle upon her war elephant in 
male clothing. However, as says the his- 
forian, Mohammed Kasim Hindushah 
Firishtah .(about 1600), her only fault 
was that she was a woman. Her love for 
an Abyssinian slave made her unpopular 
among the people, and a series of revolts 
began, which ended in her downfall. The 
country was further disturbed both by 
internal dissensions and by Mongol inva- 
sions during the short reigns of the two 
following rulers (Bahram Shah and Mastud, 
1240-1246). 

Protection from these dangers was 
not forthcoming until the reign of the 
serious and upright Nasir ed-din Mahmud 
Shah (1246-1266), the sixth son of Altamsh, 
who left almost the entire business 
of government to his brother-in-law and 
father-in-law, the Grand Vizir or Wazir, 
Ghiyas ed-din Balban. The Mongols were 
defeated in 1247. They had meanwhile 
overthrown the Abbassid kingdom of 
Bagdad. Hulagu confined his power to 
‘A Wisaxei Persia, and expressed his 
Sates friendly intentions by sending 
at Delhi. 2” embassy to the court of 
Delhi. The spirit of those 
times and the character of the all-powerful 
wazir can be inferred from the fact that on 
the entrance of that embassy the city 
gate of Delhi was decorated with the 
corpses of Hindu rebels. Of these there 
was indeed no lack. Hardly had a revolt 
been suppressed in one quarter when new 
disturbances broke out elsewhere, and it 
became necessary to crush the Hindus with 
measures of the sternest repression in the 
Jumna Doab, in Bandelkand, in Mewar, 
Malwa, Utsh, Karrak, and Manikpur suc- 
cessively. 

On February 18th, 1266, Mahmud 
died, and was succeeded by the wazir 
Ghiyas ed-din Balban, who had previously 
been the virtual ruler of the empire. He, 
too, had begun his career as a Turcoman 
slave. He inflicted severe punishment 
upon the bands of rebels in the north-east 
and upon the Hindus of Mewat, Behar, and 
Bengal, and is said to have slaughtered 
100,000 men during his conquest of the 
Rajputs of Mewar. Among military opera- 
tions against foreign enemies, we must 
mention an incursion of the Mongols into 
the Punjab. They were defeated in two 
battles by the sultan’s son, Mohammed 


Khan, who was, however, himself. slain. 
Balban was especially distinguished for his 
fanaticism ; and if Delhi under his rule 
gained a reputation as a centre of art and 
science, this is due not so much to the ruler 
as to the disturbances of the period, when 
every intellectually gifted man fled to the 
place of greatest security. Thecapital thus 
Pere became a refuge for numbers 
; of deposed princes and high 
of Science see ogen os 
Kd AA dignitaries, and for a long time 
streets and squares were named 
after countries from which those rulers had 
been expelled. Balban died at the age of 
eighty in 1287. He was succeeded by his 
grandson, Moizz ed-din Kei Kobad, a 
youth of eighteen, who had inherited his 
father’s sternness and cruelty without his 
strength. He plunged into a life of dis- 
sipation and soon became a tool in the 
hands of his wazir, Nizam ed-din. In 
1290 he regained his freedom of action 
by poisoning the wazir, but shortly after- 
ward was himself murdered in his palace 
by the new wazir, Jelal ed-din. 

Even under the rule of Balban a 
transformation had been taking place. 
This monarch had abandoned the guiding 
principle of his predecessors of placing 
upstarts from among the slaves in the 
most important offices, and had given 
them to men of distinguished families 
of Afghan or Turco-Tartar origin. Of 
these families one of the most important 
had long been that of the Khilji, which 
had been settled partly in the district at 
the sources of the Amu Daria during the 
tenth century, while other branches had 
advanced to Afghanistan. There, while 
retaining their Turkish dialect, they had 
embraced Mohammedanisin, and gradually 
adopted the Turkish civilisation. 

Their tribal chieftain, Jelal ed-din 
Khilji, was seventy years of age when the 
above-mentioned palace revolution gave 
him the supreme power in Delhi in the year 


1290. His dynastic title was Feroz Shah 
‘iDance II. Tosecure his position he put 
of Afghan out of the way the son of Kei 
Descent Kobad, by name Gayomarth. 


In other respects, however, 
he was a man of mild character. well 
disposed to all men, moderate to weakness, 
even against his foes, a friend to the 
learned classes and the priests. He was 
soon forced to turn his attention to the 
Mongols. These he successfully overthrew 
in person in the Punjab (1292), while his 
nephew, Ala-ed-din Mohammed, whom he 
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had appointed governor of the Doab, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, sup- 
pressed a revolt in Bundelkand and Malwa 
(1293). Ala ed-din then advanced, on his 
own responsibility, in 1294, with 6,000 
horse, upon a mad raid through the path- 
less mountains and forests of the Vindhya 
Mountains, 700 miles southward. On the 
way he plundered the temple of 
Somnath. But the greatest 
booty he found in the well- 
watched fortress of Devagiri, 
which he captured by treachery. Before 
the southern princes were able to collect 
their troops, he had returned to his own 
province by another road. Under the 
pretext of asking pardon from his uncle 
for his independent action, he enticed 
the aged Feroz Shah into his own pro- 
vince, and there had him assassinated 
(July 19th, 1295). 

This deed is entirely characteristic of 
Ala ed-din Mohammed Shah I., who 
seized the government in 1296, after 
expelling his cousin, Ibrahim Shah [., 
the lawful successor. Cruel, false, and 
treacherous, with a ruthless tenacity 
which made him secure of his object in 
every undertaking, he was an _ entire 
contrast to his benevolent uncle. To his 
subjects he was invariably a terror, 
although he won general popularity by his 
splendid court, his liberality, and good 
order. Conspiracies and revolts of rela- 
tions, wazirs and Hindus continued 
throughout the twenty years of his rule, 
but were always suppressed with fearful 
severity. The kingdom was also dis- 
turbed by three Mongol invasions. The 
first of these was vigorously repulsed in 
1297, while the other two (1298 and 1303) 
created but a small impression, and were 
the last of their kind for a long period. 
It was not until 1310 that Mohammed 
Shah was able to realise the desires he had 
formed, on his incursion to Devagiri, of 
extending his power upon the south. 
The history of the . Deccan 


Treachery 
that won 
a Throne 


ae end during the first Mohammedan 
allot century of North India i ) 
Kingdoms Sac Mate arvemaiag ik 


‘pied by struggles between the 
Rajputs and Dravidians, and by the foun- 
dation and disappearance of Aryan- 
Dravidian kingdoms in the Central Deccan, 
such as the Southern Mahratta kingdom, 
that of the Eastern Chalukya in Kalinga, 
and that of the*Western Chalukya in the 
Northern Konkan. To these must be 
added from the thirteenth century the 
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kingdoms of Ganpati and Bellala; further 
to the south that of Mysore, and the earlier 


kingdom of the Pandya, Chola, and Chera. 

ohammed Shah I. entrusted the con- 
quest of the Deccan to his favourite, 
Malik Kasur, a former Hindu slave, who 
had renounced his religion, embraced 
Mohammedanism, and risen to the highest 
offices in the kingdom. He overran the 
Mahratta country in a rapid series of 
victories; the capital of the Bellala, 
Dvarasamudra, was captured and plun- 
dered (1311); the kingdoms of Chola and 
Pandya were subjugated; and in two 


‘years the whole of India, as far as Capt: 


Comorin, was subject to the rule of Delhi. 
The conquered. princes became tributary 


vassals, though only when they revolted or 


declined to pay tribute were they deposed 
and their territory incorporated with the 
empire. — ’ | 
This brilliant success in no way dimin- 
ished the number of revolts which were 


called into existence by thé universal un- 


popularity of the sultan and his favourite. 


Mohammed Shah contracted the vice of 


drunkenness, and after suffering from 
dropsy, died on December 19th, 

A Line 6 h : { Sg nee 
of Vicjovs 23202 Perhaps from poison given 
him by Kasur. The latter was. 
however, overthrown in the 


same year. After the eldest son, Shihab 
ed-din, or Omar Shah, had reigned for a 


short period, Mubarek Shah, the third son 
of Ala ed-din, ascended the throne on 
March 21st, 1317, and immediately secured 
his position by blinding his brother. 
Some statesmanlike regulations aroused 


general hopes of a good reign, but shortly 
afterward the young and voluptuous sultan 
left-all State business to a Hindu renegade 
‘from the despised Parvari caste, by name 
‘Nasir: ed-din Khusru Khan. * On March 
24th, 1321, the sultan, with all the member- 


of his family, was murdered by his emir, 


‘who became sultan af Delhi, under the 
‘title of Khusru Shah. 
had been while grand wazir, the animosity 
‘against him was raised ‘to the highest point 


Unpopular as he 


by the shameless outrages upon Hindu 


and Mohammedan religious feeling which 
he committed in giving the wives of the 
‘murdered: sultan ‘'to 
‘marriage, setting up images of the Hindu 


is ‘favourites 1” 


gods in the mosques, and so forth. Fail- 
ing a legitimate heir to the throne, a 
revolt was headed by the Mohammedan 
ee of the Punjab, Ghiyis ed-dir 
ughlak; he attacked and slew the 
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One of the splendid tombs of antiquity. The domed structure is the tomb proper, and the round tower in 
front is one of several such towers that stood around it. The monument stands about a mile from modern Delhi. 





A general view of a scene of desolation and of the shadow of departed glory: The old capital of the 


Mogul Emperors stands in a barren plain, snakes and other reptiles finding harbour in the crevices of the ruins, 
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unpopular ruler at Delhi, after a reign of 
little more than four months. 

The supremacy of the Khilji had seen 
only three generations ; and of this periocl 
of thirty years two-thirds belong to the 
reign of Mohammed Shah I. Under his 
strong government the king- 


Fusion of = dom had undergone a great 
Hindy and . . 

transformation. The heredi- 
Mohammedan 


tary enemies of the country, 
the Mongols, had been driven back for a 
long period, and, after their conversion 
to Mohammedanism, had retired to the 
Asiatic highlands. Many of those who had 
remained behind embraced Mohammedan- 


ism and took service in the army, though 


In 1311 they were all put to death in con- 
sequence of a conspiracy. The Khiljt 
showed themselves largely tolerant in 
religious questions, and the frequent 
revolts of the Hindus were inspired 
rather by rate-hatred than by religious 
oppression. Gradually the points of 
difference between the peoples began to 
disappear. The Mohammedans adopted 
many Hindu customs, and the latter also 
began to conform to those of the ruling 
race, as 1s proved by the case of the Hindu 
favourites, whose influence was constantly 
an important factor in the Indian history of 
that period. From this gradual fusion 
arose the com- 
mercial dialect 
of the country, 
Hindustani, or 
Urdu, the lan- 
guage of the 


camp. The 
different _ ele- 
ments com- 


posing the 
vocabulary of 
this dialect 
indicate the 
extent of the 
racial fusion 
which then 
took place. 
Under Mo- 


ates al 


THE TOMB OF 






MOHAMMED TUGHLAK 
The ruler whose remains lie in the mausoleum shown above was the 


Mohammed’s time that process of disrup- 
tion began which made terribly rapid 
progress under the following dynasties. 
Ghiyas ed-din Tughlak, the son of a 
Turcoman slave belonging to the sultan 
Balban, and of a Hindu mother, had risen 
by his own merits to the position of a 
governor in the Punjab, and showed him- 
self no less capable during the short period 
of his sultanate (1321-1325). He directed 
his attention to the improvement of the 
country, to the security of the western 
frontier, to the recovery of those parts of 
the kingdom which had fallen away, and 
to the suppression of a rebellion at Tirhat. 
Upon his return from Tirhat he and his 
eldest son were killed by the collapse of a 
pavilion erected for a festival, a catas- 
trophe which had perhaps been brought 
___ * about by his second son, Fakhr 


es . 5 ae ed-din Junah Khan, who suc- 
: aie , # °" ceeded him in the government 


a as Mohammed Tughlak (1325- 
1351). His government was marked by the 
infinite misery which he brought upon 
the country. He was a man of high 
intellectual capacity and had enjoyed an 
excellent education, was learned as few 
were, a distinguished author and a 
patron of learning; at the same time 
he carefully observed all the precepts of 

mee: « his religion, 
was liberal 
to extrava- 
gance, and 


founded _ hos- 
pitals, | alms- 
houses, and 
other benevo- 
lent  institu- 
tions. But all 
these good 


qualities were 
entirely over- 
shadowed by 
the madness 
which charac- 
terised his 
every political 





hammed Shah grandson of a slave. He was “one of the most accomplished princes action. His 


I the kin and furious tyrants who have ever adorned or disgraced humanity.” 
, ™ 


dom had attained its greatest extent 
abroad. A decree issued in Delhi was 
valid as far as the southernmost point 
of India, and only a few Rajput princes 
continued to maintain their independence. 
The acquisitions, however, which had been 
made thus rapidly were never united by 
‘any firm bond. of union, and even during 
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eccentri- 
city approached the point of insanity. He 
led a huge army against the Mongols 
with the object of inducing them to 
nuy his retreat for an enormous sum. 
before swords had been so much as. drawn 
on either side (1327). One hundred thou- 
sand men were sent to China, across the 
Tibetan passes of the Himalayas, which 
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was due chiefly to G. Stjernhjelm, who died 
in 1672,.‘‘ the father of Swedish poetry,”’ 
who modelled his writings on the ancient 
classics and popularised the old metres. 
After the death of Charles XI., on April 
15th, 1697, his son, Charles XII., became 
king, and although not yet fifteen years 
old was declared of age at the end of 1697. 
Charles had enjoyed agood 


Characteristics Caucation. Like hisfather 
of the New he was noted foran earnest 
King Charles XII. ~ : s 


piety and strict morality ; 
his mode of life was temperate and simple. 
As a child he exhibited that love of honour 
and audacity, along with that obstinacy 
and perversity, which characterised him 
throughout his life. It was generally con- 
sidered that he possessed only moderate 
abilities, because he seemed to devote his 
time only to bear hunts and other equally 
dangerous pastimes. Accordingly his 
neighbours, who were jealous of the powcr 
of Sweden, thought that this was the best 
opportunity to recover what they had lost. 
Russia, Denmark, and Poland formed an 
alliance, and immediately began the great 
Northern War (1700-1721). 

Once again in this struggle the Swedish 
military success flared up like some brilliant 
firework. At one time it might have been 


thought that under a new hero-king the 


Gothic peoples were to regain the high 
prestige which Gustavus II. Adolphus and 
Charles X. Gustavus had won for them. 

But fate decided otherwise ; in Sweden's 
stead a new great power arose in Eastern 
Europe, a Slav kingdom under the 
guidance of the Russians, the neighbours 
of the Poles—a people gifted with admir- 
able political capacitics. Having no sus- 
picion of their historical destiny, the 
Russians, through the agency of a wise 
prince, were raised in the course of but 
one generation to a position which enabled 
them to participate in the constitutional 
progress which (Central and Western 
Europe had gradually achieved, and to 
The Rania °rcate a Vigorous constitutional 

e Rapid : : 

A organisation for themselves. It 
the Russians 1° true that, even to the present 
day, their state is based on 
the will of the Tsar; the limited capacity 
of the Slavs for constitutional progress is 
obvious in the case of the mightiest 
kingdoms of Slavonic nationality. 

Take away the personality of Peter the 
Great, and who can conceive the transition 
from unimportant Muscovy to the Russian 
Empire ? Who can separate the fate of 
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the monarchy which he created from the 
actions of his successors ? Palace revolu- 
tions, revolts, military conspiracies, assas- 
sinations—these have been the deeds of 
special parties in particular cases; they 
were in no case the expression of national 
will. The progress of an administration, 
which could have advanced but very 
slowly during two centuries if it had not 
served to strengthen dynastical power, has 
invariably consisted of borrowings from 
foreign constitutions. 

It was foreigners who were Peter’s 
teachers and demonstrators: in’ foreign 
countries he acquired the ideas upon which 
he constructed his state. The mingling of 
Romanoff blood with that of Holstein- 
Oldenburg and Askanien-Thuringen pre- 
served the ruiing house from a relapse into 
the Muscovite character of a Fedor, Ivan, or 
Alexei, and gaveit a European stamp. It 
was its princes that have made Russia the 
European power in which the Slav nations 
have become great and strong. The useful 
qualities of the Russians have been their 
capacity for subordination, their obedience, 
and their invincible confidence in the Tsar 
as God’s vicegerent upon 
earth. These characteristics 
have made them superior to 
the Poles; by these they have 
been made cqual to their great share in the 
world’s history, which the Tsar Peter I. 
recognised as theirs, and took upon him- 
self and laid upon his successors. 

The immediate result of this recognition, 
which was matured during Peter’s travels 
in Western Europe, was his share in the 
attack directed against Sweden by Frederic 
Augustus of Saxony-Poland, which gave 
him the opportunity of gaining a seaboard 
on the Baltic. In spite of his victory at 
Asov in 1696, which his conquest of the 
Crimea would have enabled him to turn to 
account by employing means similar to 
those with which he had to fight the 
Swedes, he was ready to conclude peace 
with the Porte on July 2nd, 1700, in order 
to have a free hand for his undertakings 
in the north, for he was well aware that 
connection with the east was of no use 
to him, but that the opening up of 
communication with the west would 
secure the stability of his internal reforms 
and advance the entry of Russia into the 
ranks of the European powers. 

Denmark attacked Holstein ; the Duke 
of Holstein, Frederic IV., had married 


Peter the 
Great’s Work 
for Russia 


' Hedwig Sophia, the sister of Charles. 





THE GREAT. NORTHERN WAR 


officers received their maintenancefromthe of the House of Vasa took a keen interest in 
crown lands. At the same time Swedish thedevelopment of the language and litera- 
soldiers were levied to defend the foreign ture and tried to advance scholarship in 
provinces. The finances and every way. The earliest Swe- 
the administration were sub-. dish literature was entirely 
jected to the careful revision designed for edification, and 
which they so urgently re- consisted of devotional and 
quired. Charles also turned his a4 theological controversial trea- 
attention to all branches of in- ae tises. The rnost celebrated 
dustry. Although his own edu- i writers were the reformers 
cation had been so deficient, he nail Olaus and Laurentius Pet¥i, 
knew the value of learning, eB oes who also made some attempts 
and interested himself espe- sr at writing history from the 
cially in the education of the oP aes : Protestant standpoint; while 
people. Hestrongly impressed { ca the Catholic point of view was 
upon the clergy the necessity of represented by the ex-bishops 

saching the peasants ad. res and Olaus Magnus. 
Re eee pe nates eae sae RR TA oe Those aes eit fatin 
2 : : sae Succeeding his father in 1697, he a aaa ened 
into every branch of litcra- was faced by an alliance of Russia, which remained for along time 
ture. Ascarly asthesixteenth there began the great North, the language of literary men. 
century the literary activity of Warwhichlastedfrom1700to1721, Tn the seventeenth century 
Sweden, which up to that time had been literature lost its devotional character and 
unimportant, received an impetus from became more remarkable for beauty of 
the Reformation, especially as the kings thought and diction. This transformation 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE TOWN OF MALMO BY COUNT MAGNUS STENBOCK 


A distinguished general, Count Magnus Stenbock took part in the earlier campaigns of Charles XII., and had a large 
share in the victories of the Swedish arms. In 1709 he captured the town of Malmé, and had other equally noteworthy suc- 
cesses. He ended his life in a Danish dungeon in 1717, after being defeated by the combined Russians, Danes and Saxora. 
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Peter attacked Esthonia, and Augustus 
sent an army against Livonia. Charles 
refused all attempts at reconciliation, 
and declared that he would not enter 
upon an unjust war nor would he end 
a just one before he had humbled his 
enemies. He first of all directed his 
attention to Denmark. King Frederic IV. 
was compelled py the Peace 


ieee * of Travendal, on August 18th, 
1700, to retire trom the 
Dethroned 


alliance and to acknowledge 
the . independence of the Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp. In the same year he 
inflicted a severe defeat upon Peter at 
Narva on November 30th ; but instead of 
following up his victory he first attempted 
to crush his cousin Augustus, whom he 
bitterly hated. He accordingly advanced 
through Courland and Lithuania and 
conquered Warsaw and Cracow. Augustus 
was declared to have forfeited the crown 
of Poland and Stanislas Leszczynski 
was proclaimed king in 1704. 

In the meantime Peter had been success- 
fulin the Baltic provinces, and had founded 
St. Petersburg in Ingermanland. Charles, 
however, remained several years in Poland 
in order to establish Stanislas in his king- 
dom, and then pressed on into Saxony, 
where Augustus the Strong was compelled 
by the Peace of Altranstadt in 1706 to 
renounce the Polish crown for himself and 
his descendants, to acknowledge Stanislas, 
and to withdraw from all his alliances. 
Charles stood now at the height of his 
glory. Louis XIV. made every endeavour 
to gain his assistance in the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

Charles, however. wished to overthrow 
Peter, the Tsar of Russia. But instead of 
advancing to St. Petersburg he marched 
towards the Ukraine to ally himself with 
the Cossack hetman Ivan Mazeppa, and 
afterwards to proceed to Moscow. With- 
out waiting for reinforcements, which were 
on the way, he entered South Russia. The 
_ Russians had in the meantime 
Flight of oS waste the country and 
Charles XU. (cfeated the general, Lewen- 

haupt, who was to have 
brought up the Swedish reinforcements ; 
Mazeppa, however, whose treachery was 
discovered, cameasa fugitive to the Swedish 
army. In spite of this Charles continued 
his march, and arrived at Poltava in spring. 
Peter hurried to the relief of the town, 
and gained a brilliant victory over Charles 
on July 8th, 1709; the king escaped with 
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Defeat and 


difficulty, and fled with 500 followers 
across the Dnieper and the Bug into Turkish 
territory. The battle of Poltava decided 
the fate of the North; Russia had taken 
the piace of Sweden as a great power. 

The power of Sweden had begun to 
decline even before 1709. After the battle 
of Poltava, Frederic III. and Augustus IT. 
renewed their alliance with Russia. 
Augustus drove Stanislas out of Poland. 
The Danes landed in Scania, which, how- 
ever, they were soon compelled to leave. 
Peter, who had completed the conquest of 
the Baltic provinces, devastated Finland, 
while his fleet threatened the coast of 
Sweden. The majority of the German pos- 
sessions had been lost. In this desperate 
situation the Council of State, in spite of the 
prohibition of the king, summoned the 
Riksdag, where dethronement was seri- 
ously considered. On hearing this, Charles, 
wh» had been in Turkey for five years, 
decided to return home. As “ Captain 
Peter Frisch”? he rode in sixteen days 
through Hungary and Germany, and 
arrived on November 22nd, 1714, at Stral- 
sund, which was the last possession of 
Cin Wea ke the Swedes in Pomerania. 
Nati In the meantime Prussia, 

ational Hero ; sta 
at Secdon which was anxious to obtain 
Pomerania, and Hanover, 
which had bought Bremen and Verden—a 
conquest from the Danes—had attached 
themselves to the enemies of Sweden. 
After a heroic defence Charles was obliged 
to surrender Stralsund, which was_ be- 
sieged by the allies, and return to Sweden. 

He assembled an army, which he took to 
Norway, in 1716, but he was compelled to 
return to Sweden. Two years later he 
made a second attempt to conquer Norway, 
and advanced-against the fortress of Fred- 
eriksten near Frederikshald in Southern 
Norway. There, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 11th, 1718, a bullet from the fortress put 
an end to his restless life. The siege was 
at once raised, and his brother-in-law, 
Frederic of Hesse, led the army back to 
Sweden. In spite of the misfortunes into 
which Sweden was plunged by his obsti- 
nacy Charles became the favourite national 
hero on account of his morality and his 
heroism, his contempt of death, and his 
marvellous victories. During his stay on 
the continent, and also after his return 
home, he worked zealously at reforming 
the government, and these reforms bear 
witness to his impartial sagacity. 

HANS VON. ZWIEDINECK-SUDENHORST 
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of Austria was involved to a far greater 
extent than were the Hohenzollerns in 
every European quarrel and complication. 
For many decades it could have found no 
opportunity to turn its attention to 
domestic organisation, leaving aside 
questions of European importance and 
abandoning a foreign policy which made 
for disunion and disruption. 
Only critics without historical 
training, who would judge the 
past by the alien conceptions 
of the present, wouldsupposethat adominat- 
ing position could ever have been attained 
by the so-called idea of constitutional 
totality in old Austria, conceived from the 
point of view of a Roman emperor, who 
was at the same time King of Hungary, 
and thought it his duty to uphold his 
claims of succession to Spain and Naples, 
to Milan and to the Netherlands. 

A common unity is to be seen for the 
first time in the army of Prince Eugene. 
However, it was not the Austrian, but the 
‘“emperor’s'’”? army which he led from 
victory to victory. This, compared with 
the ‘imperial’? army, was a uniform 
whole, whether fighting in Italy or in the 
Netherlands. Within the empire it was 
often subdivided. Troops from special 
provinces and districts were joined to its 
regiments, and were commanded by 
generals who were paid by the empire 
and not by the emperor. The armed 
provinces of the empire were far readier 
to protest against the division of their 
contingents than was the emperor in the 
case of his own forces; consequently we 
can speak of the Brandenburg-Prussian, 
of the Bavarian, even of the Hanoverian 
army before we can employ the term 
‘Austrian ’’ army. The diplomatic 
service of the German Hapsburgs acted 
in the name of the emperor, as more 
privileges were thus to be enjoyed. As 
regards revenue, receipts came in from 
the most varied sources—feudal aids, 
An Insoluble akan i; from the Landtag, 
Problem subsidies, tithes, general taxes 
in Statecraft 75° that it would have been 
impossible to draw up a 
separate balance-sheet for the state 
revenue of Austria alone. 

The creation of a state without national 
union, without even a leadership sup- 
ported by a majority capable of great 
exertions, could not possibly be the work 
of a few generations; it is a problem in 
statecraft which, has remained insoluble 
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The Victorious 
Army of 
Prince Eugene 


to the present day. The first steps which 
brought the solution somewhat nearer 
could proceed only from the ruling house 
itself; they consist in the constitutional 
recognition of the ruling power as a unity 
and in the securing of the succession in 
order to obviate disruption. 

Ferdinand I. could see no special danger 
to the power of the ruling house in the 
disruption and dissolution of his dominion 
into separate principalities ; he considered 
that the position of the imperial monarch 
was of overpowering predominance. The 
master of the inner Austria territories, 
Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, the Count 
of Tyrol and the possessor of the Swabian 
and Upper Rhine frontiers, could only 
pursue the policy marked out by their 
imperial brother or cousin. The “ fra- 
ternal quarrel,’’ the party differences be- 
tween Rudolf and Matthias, show the 
possibility of strong opposition between 
the members of one and the same house. 
Spanish interest in the strength of the 
German family, and also the interest which 
the Catholic Church had in the mainten- 
ance of Catholicism in the Alpine and 


household territories, were 
The Causes | . pene 
: ,. the motive causes of the 
of Ferdinand’'s : : 
supremacy of Ferdinand II. 
Supremacy 


over the possessions of the 
German House of Hapsburg. The special 
position of the Tyrol under his brother 
Leopold was a concession to personal and 
private rights of inheritance, an indul- 
gence which left no permanent effect upon 
the constitution, as the Tyrol branch 
became extinct in the second generation. 
Neither Ferdinand I]. nor Ferdinand 
Ill. had the opportunity of settling the 
succession to the collective inheritance 
according to family regulations, as they 
had only one successor capable of govern- 
ment. Leopold I., however, contributed 
to the regulation of the succession 
when he and his eldest son Joseph re- 
nounced the Spanish succession in favour 
of the second son, the Archduke Charles. 
The emperor then made an openly ex- 
pressed agreement with his sons, that the 
succession in the two lines should go by 
primogeniture ; that is to say, that Charles 
and his descendants should inherit the 
undivided German Hapsburg lands upon 
the extinction of the male line in Joseph’s 
family, and similarly Joseph and his descent 
were to have the whole Spanish monarchy 


~should the Spanish line now founded by 


Charles become extinct. Should the male 
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THE GREAT HAPSBURG MONARCHY 
AND THE SUCCESSION OF MARIA THERESA: 


HE decision of the question of the 
Spanish succession, the conquest of 
Hungary, the fact that since the Peace of 
Westphalia the so-called German inherit- 
ance had unceasingly shown a tendency 
to separation from the empire, made it 
imperative that there should be some 
formal constitution of the Hapsburg 
possessions, a first tentative effort for the 
formation of a comprehensive © state. 
There was no Austrian state in existence, 
there was merely a family property, a union 
of kingdoms and countries, with or without 
constitutional ties, with or without common 
interests, brought into mutual relation only 
through the person of the monarch, pos- 
sessing the most varied privileges and 
burdened with the most diverse oblhga- 
tions. The circumstances which had 
favoured the formation of a great dynastic 
power proved so many obstacles to the 
creation of a united kingdom. Many 
The Starting attempts have been made to 
Point of the ate the first beginnings of the 
Hacsbucce kingdom. The permanent union 
of Bohemia and Hungary to 
the German Alpine territory, dating from 
1526, has been considered a starting point ; 
so have the attempts made at the outset of 
the seventeenth century to form a general 
conference of Landtag delegates. The 
recognition of the hereditary monarchy of 
the Hapsburgs in the lands of the Hun- 
garian crown in 1687 has been indicated 
as showing the need for closer connection 
between the several parts of the Hapsburg 
estate. But all these phenomena are to 
be explained as results of the growing 
power of the nobles, and have, moreover, 
merely proved the general fact that the 
formation of independent kingdoms from 
the several parts of the Hapsburg territory 
was an impossibility. 

The resumption of the plan of uniting 
Bohemia, Moravia, and the Silesian prin- 
Cipalities under a foreign rule split upon 
the rock of religious discord, and the 
Catholic powers were obliged to intervene 
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_burg. 


to secure the hereditary rights of Ferdinand 
II. The battle of the White Mountain 
put an end to the Bohemian constitution ; 
that is, to the idea of the Bohemian 
countries as an independent unity, with 
their own government, their own military 
and financial system. Bohemia 


Battle of as then closely united to the 
the White C an Empire through. tt 
Mountain ee a ee a 


person of the prince. Had 
the Palatinate ruler maintained his ground, 
he would have been reduced to strengthen- 
ing to the best of his power the ties which 
united Germany to the empire and to 
securing the support of the Protestant 
orders by making concessions’ to the 
empire. In that case the Germanisation 
of the Czechs would have been brought 
about through the identity of their Church 
with that of the pure German countries. 
The Catholic reaction had been carried 
out against the revolutionary Protestant 
parties without any consideration for the 
direction taken by the tide of national 
movements. Catholicism neither needed 
nor desired assistance from German 
sources, as its strength was based upon the 
Romance and Slavonic, not upon the 
German peoples. The conquest of Hun- 
gary would certainly have been impossible 
without the help of Germany and _ her 
armed provinces; but the empire had 
allowed the House of Hapsburg without 
protest to grasp the advantages gained, 
because it was itself unable to extend its 
supremacy over so large and so far distant 
a country, owing to the lack of an organised 
administration and of a standing imperial 
army. The means employed 
by Brandenburg-Prussia for 
the amalgamation of its differ- 
ent provinces into one state 
were impracticable for the House of Haps- 
It was impossible to introduce a 
uniform administration for Hungary, 
Bohemia, and a dozen German duchies and 
counties with the same rapidity and success 
as Prussia had attained. The royal House 
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THE GREAT HAPSBURG MONARCHY 


issue fail in both lines simultaneously—that 
is, before the descendants of either could 
succeed—then the right of primogeniture 
was to pass to the daughters in Joseph’s 
line, these also preceding Charles’s female 
issue as regards the Spanish succession. 
This pact as to the mutual succession 
was attested by the three parties con- 
cerned on September 12th, 1703, and 
declared by them to be the expression of 
a custom previously subsisting in the 
House of Hapsburg. It was further ex- 
tended by the will of Leopold I., dated 
April 26th, 1705, by which he secured his 
son Charles in the possession of the Tyrol 
and the land on its frontier, though 
“without the right of making alliance or 
war.” in case nothing should come down 
to him of the whole of the Spanish succes- 
sion. The Emperor Joseph I. died in the 
prime of life without male 2 
issue and without making 
definite arrangements for his 
daughters. According to the 
Pact ot 1703, Charles VI. 
was sole heir to all the Haps- 
burg possessions, both Ger- 
man and Spanish. He 
actually entered into pos- 
session of both, inasmuch as 
he extended his power over a 
considerable portion of the 
Spanish dominion. Joseph's 
daughters yielded precedence 
to his own. For the former, 
the emperor was bound 


to the custom of his family. 
Joseph's sudden death had 
thrown the imperial Privy Council into 
some perplexity as to the fate of his 
kingdom. They sent a request to Charles, 
who was still in Spain, asking him for a 
definite explanation. This explanation 
was not given until April roth, 1713, 
before an assembly of court dignitaries 
and of the highest officials of Lower 
Austria. The emperor had the ‘‘ Pact of 
mutual succession ’’ read aloud, and then 
delivered a speech, wherein he 
Claimed by laid down that by the arrange- 
Charles vy, Ment all kingdoms and terri- 
tories possessed by the Emperors 
Leopold and Joseph passed to himself, 
and that ‘‘ these territories should remain 
undivided, passing to the male issue of his 
body in pzimogeniture so long as such issue 
should exist , upon the extinction of the 
said male issue the succession should pass, 


Territories 





EMPEROR CHARLES Vi. ! ; 
ind He was declared emperor in 1711 In decrees of uniform applic- 
merely to provide according 9 aad gaded conaiderably-ce Ut ability. c 
territories. The Pragmatic Sanc- of peace and ofalliance’’—that 
tion was the object of his policy. 


undivided in like manner and according 
to the order and right of primogeniture, 
to the legitimate surviving daughters.” 
Only upon the failure of such legitimate 
issue of the ruling emperor was the right 
of succession to pass to the daughters of 

Joseph, also by primogeniture. 


The Famous Thi,’ transaction and the 
Pragmatic 


Goo ctiea emperor's explanation were 
embodied in a protocol known 
as the Pragmatic Sanction of the 


Emperor Charles VI., which is to” be 
considered as one of the constitutional 
foundations of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. The comparatively few words 
which express the contents of the docu- 
ment determine the permanent union of 
the territory of the German Hapsburgs in 
the form of a great power, which union is 
founded upon the exercise of a uniform 
_ government throughout the 
| kingdoms and __ provinces 
which compose that territory. 
The uniformity consists not 
only in the supremacy of the 
one monarch, but also in his 
exercise of the governmental 
powers vested in’ himself. 
These powers proceed, it is 
true, from his relations with 
individual kingdoms and 
provinces, but they are con- 
joined in personal executive 
power possessed by _ the 
monarch, and are expressed 





ea a “ The right of war, 
is to say, the entire foreign 
policy—is subject to the exclusive will of 
the general ruler of the whole area; he 
alone has the right to raise an army bv 
means of the supplies granted by the king- 
doms and provinces, and with this his 
army to defend the interests of his house 
and of all the territories in the possession 
of that house. 

The uniformity and universality of the 
ruling power cease at this point. Nothing 
is recognised by the Pragmatic Sanction as 
common to or binding upon the whole 
state except that which can be immediately 
deduced from the sovereignty; hence the 
dynastic powers of the German Haps- 
burgs were not constituted as a state by 
the Pragmatic Sanction, although they did 
constitute a “‘ great power,’’ in view of the 
influence which they were able to exer- 


cise upon the course of European affairs. 
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banks of the Elbe; for France found 
herself involved in a desperate Continental 
war, which left her powerless to watch the 
interests of Canada. The Indian victories 
of Clive and Eyre Coote (1757-1761) owed 
little to Pitt’s direct 
assistance; but it was 
the European war 
which enabled Clive 
to crush  Surajah 
Dowlah, and Coote 
to destroy the 
settlement of Pondi- 
cherry in 176r. 
Theeventsof Pitt’s 
war ministry can be 
mentioned only in the 
briefest way. Hawke 
and Rodney and Bos- 
cawen reasserted the 
maritime supremacy 
of England by the 
victories of Quiberon 
and Lagos, the de- 
struction of Cher- 





QUEEN CHARLOTTE 


and should choose his Ministers without 
reference to their connections. The odium 
which corruption had brought upon the 
party system emboldened George III. 
to apply these lessons without loss of time. 
: He sowed dissension 
in the Cabinet of Pitt 
and Newcastle, per- 
suaded the majority 
to vote against the 
opening of war with 
Spain, and in 1761 
drove Pitt to seek 
refuge for his morti- 
fication in retirement. 
Newcastle was ousted 
in 1762 and the king’s 
tutor, Lord Bute, was 
called to the head of 
the administration. 
Bute’s first act was 
to renounce the Prus- 
sian alliance and to 
conclude the Treaty 





ee 


bourg, and the bom- 


In 1761, the year after he ascended the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland, George III. married Charlotte Sophia 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, whose portrait is given above. 


of Paris in 1763. The 
treaty could not fail 


bardment of Havre. 
In 1762 the French West Indies were one 
by one annexed, and the accession of Spain 
to the side of France was avenged by the 
capture of Havana and the Philippines. 


On Jand Wolfe and Amherst were no 


less successful in their 
attacks mpon Canada. 
The former perished, in 
the moment of victory, at 
Quebec in 1759, but the re- 
duction of the colony was 
completed by his colleague 
in the following year. 
But Pitt’s successes 
were brought prematurely 
to an end bya change of '# 
sovereigns. The old king ¢ 
died in 1760; and the 
successor, his grandson, 
George III., mounted the 
throne with a fixed resolve 
to free the prerogative 
from the trammels of the 
Whig ascendancy. The 
principles of Toryism, 
discredited in the country 
and banished from Parliament, had found 
an asylum in the royal family. The new 
king had been trained in the theories of 
Bolingbroke, who from his retirement had 
consistently preached the specious doctrine 


that a king should be above all parties, 
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conclusion of peace; 





LORD BUTE 
After the retirement of Pitt and Newcastle, 
the King’s tutor, Lord Bute, was called to the 
head of the administration, and his first act 
was to renounce the Prussian alliance and to : 
conclude the Treaty of Paris. He died in1792. favour he mainly de- 


to be advantageous, 
but less was gained than the successes of 
Pitt had entitled the country to expect. 
Havana and the Philippines were restored 
to Spain, as having been taken after the 
Guadeloupe, the 
wealthiest of the West 
Indies, and Pondicherry, 
the chief of France’s In- 
dian settlements, were 
abandoned without any 
validreason. France sur- 
rendered Canada, Cape 


Breton, Grenada, the 
Leeward Islands, and 
Minorca; but she re- 


tained St. Pierre and the 
Miquelons, with valuable 
fishing rights on the New- 
foundland coast, and on 
the mainland she kept 
her foothold in Louisiana. 
The peace was sharply 





criticised in England. 
Bute and the queen- 
mother, upon whose 


pended, became the most unpopular 
persons in the country. Bute retired, 
and a new double constitutional struggle 
was inaugurated between the king and 
Ministers, and between mother country 
and colonies. ARTHUR D. INNES 
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WOLSEY’S LAST INTERVIEW WITH KING HENRY VIII. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE - 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 





THE 
REFORMATION 
AND AFTER 
Vil 


ENGLAND UNDER HENRY  VIIL. 
CHANGES IN SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL LIFE 


IDELY different from his father’s was 
the spirit in which Henry VIII. ap- 
proached the problems of home and foreign 
policy. He began his reign by sacrificing 
his father’s Ministers, Empson and Dudley, 
to the popular outcry against these too 
faithful agents. Aspiring, versatile, ac- 
complished in the new learning, the friend 
and patron of scholars, capable of making 
heavy sacrifices for a whim or a generous 
impulse, Henry VIII. was the antithesis 
of his father. He threw himself into the 
religious controversies which Luther had 
aroused, and earned by his pen the title of 
‘‘ Fidei Defensor’’; he trifled with extensive 
plans of foreign wars and conquests, 
dreamed of subduing France, and offered 
himself as a candidate for the empire. 

Yet for many years he allowed his govern- 
ment to be controlled by a statesman who 
had imbibed the main principles of the old 
Henry’s policy. Thomas Wolsey, at first 
the king’s almoner, afterwards Archbishop 
ThatBewer of York and cardinal, aimed 

“at gratifying his master’s 
of the Great 8 . Dees 
Wolsey ambition by skilful mediation 

between the continental powers. 
Of necessity the cardinal embarked 
at times in enterprises for which Eng- 
land. had adequate resources. After he 
had, in 1511, brought England into the 
Holy League which had been formed by 
Spain, the Venetians, and the emperor to 
expel the French from Italy, Wolsey was 
compelled to find troops and money for 
useless attacks on the French frontiers 
(I512—1I513), in which his master reaped 
some trifling laurels by the Battle of the 
Spurs (Guinegate) and the capture of 
Thérouanne and Tournay. 

The most brilliant success of the war was 
won upon English soil in the absence of 
theking. James IV. of Scotland, invading 
England in the interests of France, was de- 
feated and slain.at Flodden Field in August, 
1513, rather through his own rashness than 
from any remarkable skill on the opposing 
side. Wolsey was fortunate in being able 
to wind up the war by advantageous 


treaties both with France and Scotland, 
His abilities were better displayed in the 
course of the fierce rivalry between the 
houses of Hapsburg and Valois, which 
began when Francis I. was defeated by 
Charles V. in the imperial election of 
1519. It has been supposed that Wolsey’s 
w ,. dealings with Francis and the 

olsey’s : : . 
Tortuous  °™@peror were inspired by the 
Intri ambition of procuring the papal 

gues di ee A 7 
ignity for himself. He was 
certainly tempted with this bribe on more 
than one occasion by Charles V., and would 
doubtless have accepted the tiaraif it had 
been offered in good earnest. 

But the main object of his tortuous in- 
trigues was to aggrandise his master. He 
succeeded in convincing Charles and Francis 
that the attitude of England must decide 
the issue of their quarrel. He bargained 
alternately with each, and in 1520 was 
formally accepted asa mediator. His hope 
was to maintain the equilibrium of France 
and the empire. When war broke out he 
took the side of Charles as that most accept- 
able to the king, who never ceased to dream 
of emulating Henry V.; but, after the 
defeat and capture of Francis at Pavia 
in 1525, all the weight of English influence 
was used to save the French kingdom 
from dismemberment. 

But the principle of maintaining the 
balance of power began to weary Henry 
VIII.; and Wolsey without his master’s 
confidence was powerless. At home the 
cardinal was unpopular; he had con- 
cerned himself little with domestic ques- 
tions, although some have discovered in 
-. one of his measures the germs 
of ‘a néw and fruitful reform. 
To improve the intellectual 
standard of the clergy he began 


Improving 
the Standard 
of the Clergy 


at Ipswich and “Oxford to build and 


endow great colieges, the funds for which 


were provided by the suppression of small 


and depopulated monasteries. He may 
have hoped to forestall those attacks upon 
the Church which there were the best 
reasons for expecting. But his best 
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KING HENRY VIII. 
From 1509 till his death in 1547 Henry VIII. occupied the throne of England, and, in spite of his m 


cruelties, held a warm place in the a 


credit on him. ith but scant sympathy 
ends, but little imagined that his personal 


Pe: 


ections of his people. 
appear on the opposite page, were anything but happy, an 
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OF ENGLAND 


any failings and 


The King's relations with his wives, whose portraits 


d the whole story of his domestic vagaries reflects very little 
if any, for the Reformers, 


policy would have such a 


Henry made use of the Reformation for his own 
far-reaching effect on the destinies of the nation. 


From the painting by Hans Holbein 


energies were given to diplomacy, and it 
was currently supposed that he thought 
of England merely as a treasure house, to 
be despoiled for the benefit of his master 
and himself. He made heavy demands 
upon the Commons, which provoked 
unfavourable comparison between his 
administration and that of Henry VII. ; 
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nor did he improve matters by attempting 
to browbeat recalcitrant members, and to 
raise benevolences when the liberality of 
Parliament proved insufficient. 

Like all his house, Henry VIII. was sensi- 
tive to popular discontent. Now, as more 
than once in later years, he resolved to 
make a scapegoat of his Minister; and his 





ee 8 ENGLAND UNDER HENRY VII. 


plan was brought to a head when Wolsey 
pressed him to cement an alliance. with 
France against the empire, by repudiating 
Catharine of Aragon and marrying a 
French princess. The king caught at the 
first half of the plan. He was weary of 
Catharine, and mortified that she had 
borne ‘him no male heir to make the 
future of the dynasty secure. But he had 
fallen under the spell of Anne Boleyn, a 
lady. of considerable attractions and doubt- 
ful reputation, who appeared at his court 
about 1522. Wolsey was instructed to 
obtain from Rome a declaration that the 
marriage with Catharine had been. null 
and void ab tinitto, and he was soon 
allowed to see that his French policy must 
give way to the wishes of Anne Boleyn. 
The course which Henry desired the 
Pope to take was repugnant both to 
ecclesiastical law and to the conscience of 
the age. The marriage with Katharine 
had been contracted under a dispensation 
from the Pope, the validity of which 
Henry had never seriously questioned 
during eighteen years of married life. The 
plea that the legitimacy of CatHarine’s 
daughter, the only offspring of the mar- 
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riage, had been questioned by a French’ 
ambassador was a convenient fiction. 
The divorce was demanded neither by 
dynastic considerations nor by the fcreign 
policy of the king. It threatened, in fact, 
to estrange a large proportion of his sub- 
jects, and to irritate Charles V. without 
leading to a closer connection with Francis. 
Yet Wolsey, rather than forfeit his 
position, undertook to press the king’s suit 
at Rome. Possibly the cardinal counted on 
the Pope’s refusal to set aside the dispensa- 
tion of his predecessor; and Clement VII. 


. did, after much hesitation, insist upou 


reserving the case for his own decision with 


the full intention of deciding against the 


king. But the Pope’s firmness proved the 
ruin of Wolsey, who incurred the suspicion 
of having opposed in private the concession 
for which he pressed in, public. | 

The cardinal was suddenly stripped of 
al] his honours and the greater part of 
his wealth. Permitted to retain the arch- 
bishopric of York, he lived for a time in 
seclusion ; but he was at length accused 
of treason and summoned to stand his 
trial. He died of a broken heart in 1530 
on his way to answer a charge to which 
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THE SIX WIVES OF KING HENRY VIII. 





: : THE TRIAL OF QUEEN CATHARINE AT BLACKFRIARS IN THE YEAR. 
King Menry VIII. was only eighteen years ot age when he married Catharine of Aragon, and after nearly twenty years of wedded life he fell in love with Anne Bol and sought a 
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divorce from his queen. ben the trial opened at Blackfriars on May 31st, 1529, Catharine threw herself at Henry’s feet in sight of all th : i 
Atter a long delay, the marriage was annulled. and Anne Boleyn. to whom in the meantime the king had been secretly martied: As eabilcly ceowned gat’ veccauiee = paps 
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HOLBEIN’S PICTURE OF KING HENRY VIII. EMBARKING AT DOVER 
In1520 Henry VIII. sailed for France to have an interview with Francis I. Accompanied by Queen Catharine and his 


entire court, the king ‘embarked at Dover and was escorted across the Channel] by a great fleet of warships. 
his whole career gave the lic, and his which a unique importance was assigned 
death removed from the scene the last’ to popular representatives, partly by a 
and most skilful exponent of the foreign social system in which there existed no 
policy devised by the king’s father. The sharp and impassable frontiers between 
idea of maintaining the balance lay class and class. But the whole of the 
dormant, until the religious struggle on national life was overshadowed, at the 
which Germany had already entered and close of the Middle Ages, by an eccle- 
England was entering had divided Europe _ siastical system which was framed on 
into two hostile camps, and dynastic a model common to all the nations of the 
ambitions had become inextricably con- West; and in matters of the faith England, 
fused with dogmatic controversies. like all other catholic communities, 

Before 1530 England was distinguished accepted the authority of Popes and 
from her continental neighbours partly general councils. The Reformation in- 
by the possession of a constitution in  tensified the insularity of English life and 
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THE MEETING-PLACE OF KINGS: “THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD” 
This is a companion picture to that appearing at the top of the page. The meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis 1.’ 
occurred on English territory, in fields between the towns of Guisnes and Ardres, and was attended by great 
magnificence, & grand, in fact, was the display made by.the nobility of both England and France that the 
ot where the meeting took place was named ‘‘ The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” there being no fewer than two 
thousand eight handred tents, many of them covered with silk and cloth of gold, pitched on the surrounding. plain. 
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national character, for the nation left 
the Catholic communion without entering 
either of those two Protestant Churches 
which rose, in the sixteenth century, to a 
position of international importance. 
Although highly conservative in tendency, 
the Anglican communion bears little 
resen-blance to any other. 
The principle of sub- 
ordination to the state, 
which its leaders accepted 
from the first, gave it 
stabihty as a national 
Church, but incapacitated 
it for any wider sphere 
of action. Even Scotland 
after some hesitation re- 
frsed to accept Anglican- 
ism and threw in her lot 
with Calvin of Geneva. 
This peculiar character 
of Anglicanism is due to 
the circumstances under 
which the English Refor- 
mation took place. There ¢ 
were Lutherans and other 


f Henry VIII 


Protestants in England when Henry VIITI., 
unable to procure a divorce from the 
Pope, decided to deny the authority of 


Rome. But the English Protestants were 
then a mere fraction of the nation, and 
they were not invited to advise the govern- 
ment in the work of destroying and 


THE PROUD CARDINAL 
Preceded i Fi person of rank 
cession to Westminster Hall. Ac 


orange, whereof the meat or substance within was 
vinegar or other confections against the pestilent airs 
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pes the 
rom. the picture by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., in the Guildhall art Gallery 


CARDINAL ; . 
Originally the son of a small farmer, the crafty earliest changes effected 
Wolsey established himself in the good graces by 
.. tising in 1514 to be Lord 
Chancellor of England and cardinal. He 
was disappointed et not being elected Pope. 


out and filled up again with 


remodelling ecclesiastical _institutions. 
Henry VIII. intended that there shoula 
be no changes of dogma, or only changes 
of the slightest kind. His object was to 
bring the courts, the revenues, the 
patronage of the Church entirely under 
his own control, to make what confiscations 
seemed convenient, to 
allow such alterations in 
the forms of service as 
were imperatively de- 
manded by his subjects. 
The first effects of the 
Reformation were, there- 
fore, constitutional and 
| legal. The growth of a 
mm strong Protestant party, 
ha attaching paramount im- 
f portance to certain dog- 
mas and certain forms of 
Church government, was 
a gradual process. The 
WOLSEY 

Henry VIII. were 
indeed sanctioned by 
Parliament. But Parlia- 
ment did little more than register edicts 
which it did not care, perhaps did not 
dare, toresist. The body which should have 
been the chief guardian of liberty became the 

most reliable instrument of despotism. 
It must not be supposed that the 
impulse towards ecclesiastical reform was 


WOLSEY ON HIS WAY TO WESTMINSTER HALL 
his cardinal’s hat, Cardinal Wolsey is beagle Hide gabe t ae as 
ing to Cavendish, the biogra of tke c ». Wok 
‘‘apparelled all in red, in the habit of a cardinal, with a tippet of sa 


oing in pro- 
parr Py id issue 

about his neck, holding in his hand a very fal 

of a sponge wherein was 

OD passing among the 


comm smelt w' press.” 
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WOLSEY AFTER HIS FALL SEEKING REFUGE IN LEICESTER ABBEY 


Wolsey’s star, so long in the ascendant, waned at last, and the proud cardinal, incurring the displeasure of his sovereign, 
was driven from office, all his wealth and estates being confiscated. On his way from York to London to answer 


a charge of treason, the fallen churchman, broken in body and spirit, sought refuge in Leicester Abbey, and 
there, shortly before his death, on November 29th, 1530, that he gave utterance to the memorable words, ‘‘ Had 


served my 


it was 
I but 


od with half the zeal I served my king, He would not in mine age have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


From the painting by Sir Jolin Gilbert, R.A., in South Kensington Musenn 


wholly wanting in the nation. The claims 
of the papacy to rights of patronage, 
jurisdiction, and taxation had been long 
resented. Even in the fourteenth century 
those of the first class-were attacked by 
the statute of Provisors in 1351, those of 
the second and third by that of Premunire 
in 1353; and both'measures were renewed 
with increased severity by the. parliament 
of Richard II. Wycliffe’s attacks upon the 
abuses of the Curia were the most popular 
and best-remembered aspects of his teach- 
ing. Under the Lancastrians England 
had taken some interest in the conciliary 
movement, of which the ultimate object 
was to reform the government of the 
Roman Church. And under the Tudors 
we can distinguish two parties of different 
composition which were profoundly anxi- 
ous to raise the tone of popular religion. 
_The Renaissance in England, as in 
Germany, was coloured by devotional 
iceling ; the great Oxford scholars were 
also religious reformers. Nowhere were 
the satires of Erasmus on the Church 
more eagerly read and discussed than in 
the cultured circles of which Warham, 
More, and Colet were the leading spirits. 
Lutheranism secured an English following 


between 1520 and 1530; and the sect, 
though chiefly composed of obscure and 
humble enthusiasts, had caused anxiety 
to Wolsey before his overthrow. But in 
parliament the Lutherans and the scholars 
were practically unrepresented, and the 
latter were, almost without exception, 
repelled into extreme conservatism by 
the feeling that the king, acting under 
purely selfish motives, was likely to 
overwhelm the true and false elements 
of the national faith in a common ruin. 

Among the Lords and Commens Henry 
depended for support partly upon those 
who were irritated by the very tangible 
abuses of the Church courts, by the 
excessive fees of ordinaries, by the moral 
censorship of immoral ecclesiastics ; partly 
upon those who looked for a share of the 
Church’s wealth ; but chiefly on the timid 
and inexperienced, who believed that the 
divorce was essential to save the dynasty, 
and the ecclesiastical revolution, to put 
the legality of the divorce beyond all 
possibility of question. 

For seven years Parliament was engaged 
in the. work of reforming the Church. 
Legislation moved slowly at first, while 
there was still a hope of intimidating the 
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Pope ; nor, when this hope failed, could 
the king secure all that he desired at once. 
Each new step raised new fears of resist- 
ance, and the momentous work was 
interrupted by a serious rebellion, the 
Pilgrimage of Grace (1536-1537). The 
chief measures ee 

aimed against | | 
the Church were 
as follows. In 
1529 popular 
sympathy was 
conciliated by 
legislation 
against plurali- 
ties,excessive 
fees, non-resi- 
dence, and cleri- 
cal trading. In fxg 
1531 the clergy Bea 
were compelled, & 
by the threat of 
a przemunire, to 
acknowledge the 
king as the su- 
preme head of the 
Church, besides paying an immense fine. 
In 1532 benefit of clergy was restricted, and 
the payment of first-fruits to Rome was 
abolished. In 1533 it was forbidden to bring 
appeals before the Roman Curia, and an act 
for submission of the clergy provided that 
no convocation should meet or pass any 
canons without the royal 
licence. In 1534 the king 
received the power of nomina- 
ting to al] archbishoprics 
and bishoprics—by the congé 
aéive; and the Act of 
Supremacy made it treason 
to deny the king’s power in 
matters ecclesiastical. In 
1536 the work of spoliation 
was begun by the suppression 
ox the smaller monasteries ; 
and in spite of the rebellion 
to which this measure gave 
occasion, the greater monas- 
teries shared the same fate 





WILLIAM WAR 


William Warham, born in 1450, was elected Archbisbop of Canterbury 
in 1504, and from 1606 till his death, in 1532, he was Chancellor of the vice of wan- 


Oxford University. 
and was created 


(1537-1540). 
spoils, both land and mov- 
ables, were squandered chiefly 


upon courtiers, or used as bribes to 


secure the loyalty of the great families. 
A few new bishoprics were founded and 
endowed with monastic lands, but this 
measure, though loudly advertised, does 
nct account for a tithe of the confiscations. 
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bobs SIR THOMAS MORE 
within the course of a few years When Wolsey fell from place and 


wer, Sir Thomas More, against 
The enormous fiecan desire, was appoint eae 


Chancellor, and was severe in 
sentences for religious opinions. 


The moving spirit in the councils of the 
king, the man who shaped his iegislation 
and intimidated Parliament to pass it, 
was the base-born Thomas Cromwell, one 
of Wolsey’s servants, who had not only 


‘escaped the shipwreck of his master’s 


fortunes. but 
| had afterwards 

wormed himself 
-into the favour of 


the king. Im- 
bued with the 
lessons of the 
Florentine Ma- 
chiavelli, this 


upstart made it 
his first object 
to establish an 
autocracy. He 
was of no reli- 
gion, he had no 
scruples, and 
though free from 


Thomas Cromwell was associated with Wolsey, 
lof Essex in 1540. But his days of honour were 
soon over, and in July of that year he was beheaded on Tower Hill. 


ton cruelty, he 
persecuted, with- 


‘out distinction of creed or class or merit, 


all who criticised the revolution. He burnt 
Anabaptists to vindicate his master’s ortho- 
doxy ; he beheaded More, the leader of the 
Humanists, and Fisher, the most revered of 
the bishops, for objecting to the royal 
supremacy. He pacified the rebels of 
1536-1537 by lying promises, 
and removed the fear of future 
risings by indiscriminate exe- 
cutions. His spy system was 
e: perfect ; he knew everything, 
- and forgave nothing. But he 
fell at length a victim to 
the despotism which he had 
created. He attempted, in his 
fear of a Hapsburg ascend- 
ancy, to bind Henry VIII. 
inextricably to the cause 
of the German Protestants. 
~The king followed his Minis- 
ter’s advice so far as to issue 
the Ten Articles in 1536 and 
to marry the sister of the 
Duke of Cleves. Then he 
drew back, for he had no mind 
to be a heretic in dogma or 
in foreign policy. The Six Articles, enacted 
by Parliament in 1539, announced the 
adhesion of the English Church to the 
real presence, the communion in one kind, 
clerical celibacy, and auricular confession. 
In 1540, Cromwell was attainted and 


THOMAS MORE IMPRISONED IN THE TOWER 


There is here represented an episode in the closing days of Sir Thomas More. ‘Looking one day from his prison 
window in the Tower, he saw four monks on their way to execution, and he called the attention of his daughter 
Margaret to those ‘‘ blessed fathers who were going as cheerfully to their deaths as bridegrooms to their marriage." 
From the painting by J. R. Herbert, R.A., in the National Gallery 


sent to execution. 


and in the nation. 


the Primate, 
Cranmer, a pliant 
but well-meaning 
theologian, who 
drifted by imper- 
ceptible stages 
towards the Pro- 
testant position 
and exercised no 
little influence on 
the king. An 
English version 
of the Bible, 
prepared by 
Coverdale upon 


His place at the king’s 
ear was taken by reactionaries, who atoned 
for their assent to the royal supremacy by 
the severity with which they persecuted 
heterodox opinions. 
moderate reform gained ground at court. 
It was represented by 


Still the party of 


primer of English prayers, were the great 
services of Cranmer to the national Church. 
Though opposed and denounced by Stephen 
_Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, the chief 
of the reactionaries, Cranmer retained to 
the last his influence over Henry. 
The Reformation bega 


n with a violent 
change in foreign 
policy. Yet the 
king reverted at 
the earliest op- 
portunity to the 
leading ideas of 
his first Minister, 
in so far as he 
aimed at preserv- 
ing the attitude 
of a neutral and 
a mediator. But 
he could no 
longer venture 
on officious inter: 


the basis of tHE REFORMERS CRANMER AND COVERDALE © Vention such as 


Tyndale’s render- Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, joined the Protestant that of Wolsey. 
in the Enplish cause and was burned at the stake in 1556. In Miles Coverdale the It was Henrv’s 

8, N811ISN Reformation movement had a loyal friend. His translation of the a ys 
Litany, and aq Bibleappeared in 1535 witha dedication to Henry VIII, ; he died in 1568. good fortune that 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY 


the English Reformation coincided with a 
crisis in the relations of Hapsburg and 
Valois, and that the crucial years which fol- 
lowed his destructive legislation were those 
in which the Protestants of Germany en- 
grossed the mind of Charles V. England was 
thus able to dispense with serious alliances, 


dynastic or religious. What attention the 


king could spare from domestic affairs 
was concentrated chiefly upon the Scottish 
question. In Scotland also there were 
two parties hostile to the Church—the one 
Lutheran, rapidly becoming Calvinistic 
by conviction, the other consisting of 
greedy nobles who coveted the lands of 
bishoprics and conventual establishments. 
Henry entertained some hopes of luring 
his nephew James V. to embark upon the 
same course as himself ; failing in this, he 


“THE AMBASSADORS :” 


A NOTABLE PAINTING BY HANS 


neglected no opportunity to foster. an 
English party in the northern kingdom. 
James retaliated by reviving the French 
alliance, which he cemented by his marriage 
with Mary of Guise, and this step led to the 
outbreak of hostilities. A Scottish army 
prepared for the invasion of England, in 
response to an English raid into Scottish 
territory. At the’battle of Solway Moss that 
army met with an overthrow disastrous 
and complete, the news of which came 
as a death blow to the Soottish monarch. 

On the death of James, in 15,42, the crown 
ef Scotland passed to a minor, Mary 
Stuart. Her mother, who shared the 


duties of the regency with Cardinal 
Beaton, had work enough to cope with 
heretics at home, and would gladly have 
concluded peace with England ; 


but 


HOLBEIN 


Hans Holbein, the famous Dutch painter, came to England during the reign of Henry VIII., and painted numerous 


pictures of court life and prominent personages. 
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‘‘The Ambassadors ” is one of the moet famous pain 


ings of the artist. 





TYNDALE TRANSLATING 


Henry pressed his advantage, harried the 
Scottish border, and encouraged the 
scottish Protestants to murder Beaton 
in 1546. The English king hoped by this 
sid to secure the complete control of 
scotland, and to unite the crowns by a 
marrtage between his son and Mary Stuart. 





THE SCRIPTURES 


The devoted scholar and reformer, William Tyndale, was born ia Gloucestershire in 1484, and with other Reformers 

fled to Antwerp when their enemies were seeking their destruction. There they wrote books in English in condemnation 

of the corruptions of the Romish Church. Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament was welcomed in England, but 

tt ronsed the indignation of the Romish clergy, and many copies of the werk were publicly burned in London. 

In 1535, Tyndale was arrested, and, after being kept in confinement for sixteen months, was put to a martyr's death. 
From the painting by Alexander Johnston . ; : ; 


But he did not live to realise the folly of 
thus provoking a _ high-spirited -and 
patriotic nation. He died early in 1547, 
leaving his own inheritance to a minor, 
and his death was the signal for English 
troubles not less acute than those he had 
fostered so-unscrupulously in Scotland. 
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ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD & MARY 


AND THE MARTYRS OF THE REFORMATION 


CHURCH of ambiguous complexion, a 
despotism newly established and 
dependent upon popular support, a bitter 
feud between reactionaries and radicals, 
such were the legacies of Henry VIII. to the 
nation. His numerous marriages, divorces, 
and settlements of the suc- 


“ge see — cession had introduced another 
oN Mae element of confusion into 


politics. By Catharine he left 
a daughter, Mary; by Anne Boleyn, whom 
he married in 1533 and beheaded in 1536, 
a daughter, Elizabeth; by his third wife, 

ane Seymour, who died in 1537, a son, 

dward VI. The crown had been settled on 
Elizabeth before her mother’s fall. It had 
again been settled on the children of Jane 
Seymour in 1536, Mary and Elizabeth 
being declared illegitimate. A third Act 
of 1544 settled it on Edward VI. and his 
issue, with remainders to Mary and 
Elizabeth. Finally, the king, in a will 
authorised by Parliament, provided that, on 


failure of his children and their issue, the . 


descendants of his younger sister, Mary, 
Duchess of Suffolk, should succeed in pre- 
ference to those of Margaret of Scotland. 

More than one rebellion, and a fatal 
struggle between a Stuart and a Tudor 
queen, were the outcome of the hopes 
aroused or disappointed by these Ls 
positions. It availed the king’s children 
but little that he had diligently persecuted 
and proscribed the families of Yorkist or 
Lancastrian descent. The heirs whom 
he recognised were sufficient to provide 
posterity vith war and strife. Under the 
will of Henry VIII. the government, 
during his son’s minority, 


England 
Under a Council “°° < ~ areas or 
of Regency council of which he ha 


fixed the composition. The 
members were chosen apparently with 
reference to their religious opinions. Most 
were committed to Protestant principles, 
and Gardiner’s name did not figure on 
the list. In his later years Henry had 
shown himsélf all but convinced that the 
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Reformation, if it was to be permanent, 
must be carried further. It would seem 
that he deliberately left to his executors 
the fulfilment of a policy which, however 
essential, was absolutely opposed to his 
earlier declarations. So at least the Council 
of Regency interpreted their mandate, and 
they selected as protector of the realm 
that one of their number who was most 
inclined to an extreme reformation. This 
was the young king’s uncle, the Earl of 
Hertford, or, as he soon became with the 
oodwill of his colleagues, the Duke of 
omerset. 

The duke was an idealist, though not 
untainted with the sordid materialism of 
his age. Economic reforms floated con- 
fusedly before his mind, and his one 
difficulty was where to begin in re- 
modelling a world which indeed called 
urgently for many changes. His first step 
was tc relax the tyranny of the dead king. 
A Parliament which met in 1547 


Foreign. was allowed to repeal all per- 
Preachers in . : 

secuting statutes enacted since 
England 


, the time of Richard II., and 
most of the new treasons which had been 
created since 1352. The cancellation of 
the Six Articles gave relief to Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, and Calvinist alike. <A statute 
was also repealed by which the late king 
had been empowered, under certain restric- 
tions, to give his proclamations the force of 
law. So much the long-suffering Commons 
imperatively demanded, and Somerset, if 
he did not approve all these concessions, 
saw no possibility of denying them. 

It was with greater zeal that he 
lent himself to the religious policy of 
Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, and the foreign 
preachers who flocked to England on the 
news of Henry’s death. Already, in 1547, 
the Regency sanctioned a book of homilies 
and a set of injunctions to the clergy by 
which war was declared on images, the 
worship of the saints, and pilgrimages, 
while a new statute of confis-ation handed 


‘over to the government the endowments 
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of chantries, and also those of guild and 
other corporations so far as they had 
been appropriated to religious purposes. 
A Lutheran communion ritual, issued in 
1548, poe but a halfway house to an 
English Book of Common Prayer in 1549; 
the universities were subjected to a drastic 
visitation, in consequence of which the 
adherents of the Henrician settlement were 
tor the most part expelled to make room 
for Calvinist divines and teachers. 

In religion the Protector, though moving 
fast and renouncing ali pretence of com- 
promise, was cordially sup- ,. _ 
ported by Cranmer, by a § 
majority of the bishops. | 
and by a large minority of 
laymen. The conservative ] 
majority were stunned by am 
the suddenness of the 
attack, and the innovators #@ 
found it unnecessary to 7g 
apply the severer forms of § 
pega ae Several mem- @ 

ers of the Regency, many fi 
of the rising class of gentry, 9am 
a:nassed enormous fortunes Hae 
by the new confiscations. sh 
But there was more difficulty 
when the Protector turned 
his attention to the social 
evils of the day. Here it @ 
was scarcely possible to J 
suggest any remedies ac- & 
ceptable to the landowning 
interest, which ruled 
supreme in both houses of 
the legislature, and yet it 
sc¢cmed impossible to neglect 
complaints and_ protests 
which were only too well 
founded. | 

From the beginning of 
the Tudor period there had 
been signs of an impending formed. 
social revolution. They were 
early made the subject of remedial legis- 
lation; they are vividly described in the 
preface to the Utopia of Sir Thomas More ; 
they furnished Latimer with coptous 
material for homilies against the self- 
seeking of the upper classes. The oldest 
and most extensive cause of suffering was 
the substitution of sheep-farming for til- 
lage. To create extensive pastures the 
landlords appropriated common lands and 
cid their best to destroy the old system of 
manorial husbandry to which the country 
owed the boasted yeoman class, the back- 


He was only 





THE YOUNG KING EDWARD VI. 


nine years of age when his 
father, Henry VIII.,died, and 
to the throne, 2 Council of Regency was 

Before his death, in 1552, he 


settled the crown on Lady Jane Grey throve chiefly in the open 


bone of every English army. The great 
profits of sheep-farming naturally pro- 
duced a rise of rents, which told heavily 
against the tenant farmer. The demand 
for agricultural labour decreased; and 
the government did everything in its 
power: to prevent the rate of wages from 
rising above the standard which had beefi. 
fixed by legislation at a time when prices 
were much lower than they had now be- 
come. The suppression of the monasteries 
intensified these evils by bringing in a new 
race of landlords who treated their lands 
as acommercial speculation, 
: and presented, both in their 
methods of farming and in 
| their relations with tenants, 
a sharp contrast to the con- 
servative and easy-going 
policy of the evicted monks. 
wee 6It is no wonder that the 
sturdy vagrant became a 
famihar feature of the high- 
ways and a terror to sub- 
stantial men, or that the 
roblem of the aged and 
impotent poor caused the 
# government profound per- 
a plexity. 

Legislation of terrible 
severity was  mitiated 
against the former class by 
an act of 1531. The latter 
were at first, in 1531, ordered 
to beg their bread under 
protection of a royal licence, 
and afterwards, in 1536, 
; made a charge upon the 


: alms collected by the 
churchwardens of their 
respective parishes. But 


the causes producing both 
the one class and the other 
ssucceeding continued to operate with 
increasing force. Pauperism 


country, but the towns also were 
suffering from the plague-sore. Changed 
conditions of trade and the restrictive : 
policy of the guilds had reduced many 
once thriving communities to destitution. 
The debasement of the coinage, begun by 
Henry VIII. and continued under the 
Protectorate, contributed in some degree 
to the ruin of doubtful credit and pre- 
carious speculations. There was a vague 
but angry feeling that the economc 
depression was an outcome of the recent 
changes in religion. Of those who felt 
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THE BOY KING EDWARD VI. AND THE COUNCIL OF REGENCY 
From the painting by John Pettie, R.A. 


themselves aggrieved, some desired reac- 
tion, others preferred to demand that the 
rights of property should be revised no 
less summarily than the government and 
the doctrine of the Church. 

Somerset failed to understand the com- 

licated nature of the economic situation. 

e thought a few simple measures would 
suffice, and in 1548 appointed mp 
land commissioners with 
orders to enforce the old laws 
against enclosures. The com- 
missioners reported that it 
would be well to legislate 
against large holdings, ab- 
sentee landlords, and_ the 
practice of farming for com- 
mercial gain. These wild 
proposals were rejected by 
Parliament, to the intense 
disappointment of those who 
had expected that the land 





for the Scottish reformers whom she had 
begun to reduce with the aid of French 
troops, and the hope of uniting the two 
crowns by a marriage between his nephew 
and Mary Stuart, all these were plausible 
reasons for interfering in the north. 
In conception the policy of the: Protector 
had obvious merits, in execution it 
proved a humiliating failure. 
The English victory at Pinkie 
Cleugh, in 1547, had worse 
consequences than a defeat ; 
they were realised in 1548 
when Mary Stuart was sent 
to France to be educated in 
the Catholic faith and as the 
future bride of the dauphin 
Francis. The indignation of 
Scotland at English inter- 
ference gave Mary of Guise 
increased facilities for the 


THE DUKE OF SOMERSET C™ploymentof French troops; 


commission would bring back The Earl of Hertford, on the death the Protestant cause declined 


; f Ki 
the Golden Age ; and Somerset Chief 


Henry VIIL, became the ; 
sure In the. Coanclor iD Scotland, and there was a 


committed the mistake of Regency and was made Duke of danger that the country might 
encouraging the popular out- Somerset shewasexecutedin1552. be ised in future by the 


cry against the landed classes, and of 
publicly condoning the destruction of 
enclosures. 

_ An unsuccessful war with Scotland 
still further aggravated his unpopu- 
larity. The French connections of the 
queen-mother, Mary of Guise, sympathy 
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Catholic powers as a base for the reduction 
of England. Close on the Scottish failure 
followed the ‘risings of the peasants in 
Devonshire and Cornwall against the 
new Prayer Book; in Norfolk, under 
Robert Ket, against enclosures, in 1549. 
The Council of Regency, though easily 


ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD VI. AND MARY ; 


sictorious over both rebellions, was fessional chairs were founded at Oxford 
thoroughly alarmed. In 1549 Somerset and Cambridge for Peter Martyr and for 
was removed from his office and Bucer. In 1552, a second Prayer Book, 
imprisoned m the Tower. With his adopting the Zwinglian theory as to 
fall disappeared the title of gu the Eucharist and other con- 
Protector. The office of @ | troversial questions, was sub- 
regent was put into com- im “ stituted for the comparatively 
mission, being vested in the 7m i. } moderate book of 1549. 
Council as a whole. But the #iEy ; | Forty-two Articles, the first 
moving spirit, the protector : Biel Anglican confession of faith, 
in all but name, was Warwick, > were issued in 1553, ostensibly 
afterwards Duke of North- Reel hae with the approval of convo- 
umberland, a coarse and et’ Be cation, but in realty upon 
self-seeking adventurer, who a , , the sole authority of the 
enriched himself and his col- aR’ ).fee Council, and subscription was 
leagues with a total disregard -. Wm sma vequired from all the clergy. 
of public interests. From Nw Poe Iconoclasm, the disuse of 
purely selfish motives he 4 QUEEN FOx NINE DAYS vestments, the denunciation 
threw in his lot with the Gedy Jere Grey wis procaimed of all forms and ceremonies, 
more fanatical reformers, and aly 10th, 1553, but occupied were warmly encouraged ; 
carried to extremes the ‘e ‘hose for only nine days. | War cover of the excitement 
policy of Somerset. The immigration of produced by the official preachers the 
foreign Protestants, chiefly refugees from government proceeded with the confisca- 
Germany, was encouraged ; and pro- tion of endowments and church plate. 


LADY JANE GREY BEING OFFERED THE CROWN OF ENGLAND 
At the death of perace BAe yas Lady Jan Jane G Grey 's father-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland, and other nobles 
sot 8 


approached a this picture the artist, Mr. C. R. Leslie, R.A., represents that 
eventful ila eg in ber wee ea husband is anon standing hes side; her mother, the Duchess of Suffolk, is 
seated at the table ; while the Dove of N orthumberiand, with an unrolled document in his hand, is kneeling before her. 
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THE EXECUTION OF THE UNFORTUNATE LADY JANE GREY 
Even while Lady Jane Grey was being hailed as Queen of England, Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII., was on her 
way to London to lay claim to the throne, and she was proclaimed queen in London on July 10th, 1558. The fate of 
Lady Jane Grey was thus sealed, and six months later she was beheaded at the Tower, meeting death with calm 
fortitude. While on the scaffold she made an affecting speech, telling the bystanders that her offence was not in having 


laid her hand to the crown, but in not rejecting it with sufficient firmness. 


Her husband also died at the scaffold. 


From the painting by Paul Delaroehe 


Those whose opposition Northumberland 
had reason to fear stood in the greatest 
peril. Somerset was brought to the block 
on unsubstantiated charges in 1552; the 
Princess Mary, who obstinately refused to 
abjure her mother’s faith, would have 
shared the same fate if the Council had 
not feared the effect of such a crime on 
ublic feeling. It was plain that her 

rother, a sickly and precocious youth, 
would not live to attain his majority ; 
and Northumberland trembled for his 
head if: Mary should succeed in accordance 
with the will of Henry VIII. 

To avert the danger the duke pressed his 
ward to make a will altering the succession. 
This was done; and Edward designated 
as heiress of the crown the Lady Jane 
Grey, a granddaughter of Mary of Suffolk, 
the second sister of his father. Jane 
Grey had been already married to the 
son of Northumberland, who hoped in 
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this way to secure the crown for his pos- 
terity. Immediately afterwards the 
king’s death left it to be decided whether 
the new settlement was to _ prevail 
against the old; whether Protestantism 
was to hold the field over the Erastian 
Catholicism which the legislation of 1530- 
1540 had set up and that of 1547-1553 
had overthrown. 

The issue of the struggle was not long 
in doubt. Northumberland was detested ; 
time had cast a halo over the memory of 
Henry VIII., whose opinions it was under- 
stood that his elder daughter represented. 
While Jane Grey was solemnly proclaimed 


in London, the Princess Mary fled to the 


eastern counties and appealed to her father’s 
friends. They responded with enthusi- 


‘asm; the supporters of Northumberland 


melted away ; and before many days had 
passed, he, his son, and the Lady Jane 
were prisoners in the Tower. The Duke’s 
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execution followed as a matter of course, 
and excited no sympathy. But the other 
members of the dynastic conspiracy es- 
caped lightly; public apprehensions as to 
a violent reaction were 

calmed by the Queen’s | 
ussurance that she in-— 
tended to put no force 
upon men’s consciences. | 
The promise was ill kept. | 
- The leading reformers— | 
Ridley, Coverdale, 
Hooper, Cranmer—were 
soon committed to prison, | 
though not till they had — 
been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of seeking exile ; 
and although the foreign 
Protestants were allowed &% 
to depart unscathed, the B® 
queen’s coronation was 
followed by a step which 
hoded ill for the future of | 





ipa routed ; and Mary could afford to 
treat all but the ringleaders with con- 
temptuous lenity, though Lady Jane and 
her husband were now sent to the block. 
Parliament, meeting a 
few weeks later—in April, 
1554—was asked to sanc- 
tion the Spanish marriage. 
It did so upon condition 
that England should not 
be expected to assist the 
Hapsburgs in their un- 
ceasing struggle with the 
house of Valois. Shortly 
afterwards Philip came to 
England and the marriage 
was celebrated. The 
m terms of the marriage 
m settlement had been so 
j framed, by the wish of 
Parliament rather than of 

. Mary, as to leave him no 
a influence in the govern- 


the new faith. She deter- pore ARCHBISHOPOFCANTERBURY Ment, and he soon with- 
mined te marry Philip, This English cardinal of the Roman Catholic drew in disgust from a 


Church 


sovereigns. This could 
only mean the restoration of the unre- 
formed religion, which again could lead 
only to persecution. A Protestant con- 
spiracy was accordingly framed with the 
object of setting up Elizabeth as queen. 





the son and heir of Charles Chutch Gstingnished himself inits service, and 
V., the g Olic the throne with the object of winning it backto })j th unpopular 
, the greatest of Catholic rede PCr eee ei ab ioe ly dar oy himself both unpopul 





ile Mary occupied COUNtry in which he found 
and insignificant. But 
the marriage had disastrous consequences. 
Disappointed in her hope of children, 
Mary sought consolation in a fanatical 
support of the true faith. It was 
against the wishes of her husband that 








Latimer 


THE. MEN WHO LIGHTED A CANDLE THAT HAS NEVER GONE OUT 
Hooper was a Cistercian monk at Gloucester, but was won over to Protestantism by a study of the writings of Zwingli, 
and was eventually burned at the stake. Nicholas Ridley was arrested, and, along with Cranmer and Latimer, was, 
in 1654, tried and condemned for heresy, being burned at Oxford in 1555. As the lighted faggot was laid at Ridley's feet, 
the aged Latimer cheered him with the prophetic words that will never die: ‘Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and 
play the man. We shall this day light-such a candle by God's grace in England as | trust shall never be put out.’ 


Ridley 


Hooper 


The leader was Sir Thomas Wyatt, who 
led an army of Kentish Protestants to 
London in the hope of seizing the queen 
and capital. But the rebels were igno- 


she became a persecutor ; so far as he was 
concerned the fears of the Protestants were 
unfounded. The advice of his father and 
his own common-sense showed him the 
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HOLBEIN'’S PORTRAIT OF QUEEN MARY 


The daughter of Henry VIII. by Catharine of Aragon, Mary came to the throne of England in 1553 and attempted to 
re-establish the Roman Catholic religion. Much of her reign was taken up with sanguinary persecutions of the reformers; 


many of whom perished at the stake. Her marriage to Philip II: of Spain had disastrous consequences. Calais, 
the last of England's Continental possessions, was lost in 1558, andthe queen, grieved at this humiliation, declared that 
when she died the name of Calais would be found stamped upon her heart. Her death occurred in the same year, 1558 


undesirability of persecuting a nation from 
the good will of which he might derive 
the most substantial aid. But Mary 


would not be restrained ; the warnings of 


her husband were outweighed by the en- 
couragement which she received fron her 
cousin, Cardinal Pole. The cardinal was 
sent to England as a papal legate in 1554 
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to receive from Parliament the tokens of 
national repentance. He remained to 
direct the queen’s policy, with the narrow 
zeal and the blind hopefulness of a re- 
patriated exile. Parliament insisted that 
there should be no interference with the 
impropriators of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments. But for heretics the two houses 
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showed less sympathy, and the persecuting 
statutes of Richard II., Henry IV., and 
Henry V. were re-enacted. 

Early in 1555 the legate began to 
use against the reformed preachers the 
yowers which had been thus conferred. 
Some of his victims recanted, but more 
were burned. The government struck at 
the leaders as a matter of course. Hooper, 

Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer were all brought 
to the stake as quickly as the formalities 
of legal procedure would allow; but the 
inquisitors. were soon busy with obscurer 
victims. The number of those who 
suffered has been much exaggerated. There 
were rather less than three hundred in four 


before her end, and the knowledge added 
bitterness to the disappointments of her 
private life. These were _ sufficiently 
grievous in themselves. To childlessness 
was added the early loss of any affection 
which her husband had ever felt for her. 
The Spanish connection brought upon her- 
self and Pole the displeasure of the fiery 
Paul IV., who was at feud with Charles 
and Philip ; and a French war, into which 
she allowed England to be drawn at the 
instance of her husband, led to the loss. of 
Calais in 1558, the last of the Continental 
possessions. Of this humiliation she said 
that when she died the name of Calais 
would be found stamped upon her heart. 





ARCHBISHOP CRANMER ENTERING THE : TOWER ‘OF LONDON AS A PRISONER 


Archbishop Cranmer was another of the Protestant leaders who suffered death for his convictions ; and in this picturehe 


is seen entering the Tower through the Traitors’ Gate. 


He was induced by his enemies to recant some of the doctrines 
he had espoused, but before the end his old fortitude returned and he revoked his recantation. 
on March 21st, 1556, he thrust his hand into the flames, saying, ‘(That unworth 


When he came tothe stake 
right hand!” thus carrying out the 


resolution he had made that the hand which, contrary to the heart, had penned the recantation should be first punished. 


years, and these were drawn from a com- 
paratively narrow area, from London and 
the eastern counties. The sixteenth cen- 
tury witnessed many epochs of more 
destructive persecution. But the reaction 
which the burnings excited was all the 


greater because they left the great majority _ 


of Protestants untouched. The queen’s 
severity was sufficient to exasperate, 


not enough to produce the apathy of 


despair. ; 

_To all but the queen and Pole and a few 
kindred spirits it was soon evident that 
England could not be reclaimed for the old 
faith. Mary herself recognised this fact 


Q , 


For a month or two more she threw her- 
self with increased zeal into the work of 
persecution ; but at the end of 1558, 
prematurely aged by disease and grief, 


she died. The great majority of her sub- 


jects received the news with joy. It was 
the general hope and expectation that her 


successor, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, 


would sweep away. the agents and the 
apparatus of Mary’s propaganda. Eng- 
land was not yet Protestant; but four 


years of Pole and Mary had discredited 
for ever. the militant and ultramontane 
Catholicism of the Counter-Reformation. 


H. W. C. Davis 
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Unk Henry VII. England had been 

_ slowly and unconsciously ripening 
for the vast social upheaval that was 
to transform it into a modern state. 
Feudalism was still the framework of 
English institutions, but its power was 
spent and its disappearance before the 
changing conditions of life was inevit- 
able. The powerful ancient nobles had 
to a great extent perished in the long 
civil wars, and the towns had increased 
enormously in wealth and population. 
With the growth of commerce coin 
was becoming everywhere the principal 
standard of value, and the old form of 
tenantry by service was already nearly 
obsolete. Most of the land of England 
was held on copyhold tenures, giving 
to the tenants fixity of possession for 
long periods, usually on light rents and 
with various fines and forfeits on 
demise, and nearly a third of the soil 
of the country was owned by the 
ecclesiastical foundations. 

Such a state of things was an ideal 
one for the tillers of the soil and for 
those who worked for wages. The 
frequent plagues had cleared off surplus 
labour, the statutes of labourers had all 
been inoperative, and the growth of 
town industry, especially cloth manu- 
facture, rendered competition for 


workmen. keen, while the commutation | 


of feudal service for a small payment 
in money or kind as manorial rent, 
made the husbandmen prosperous and 
free as they had never been before. 
THE KING’S HEAVY YOKE ON LABOUR 
It is calculated that at this period ten 
or twelve weeks of labour in a year 


would enable a workman to provide’ 


for himself and family, for while the 
ordinary labourer’s wage was fourpence 
per day, or that of an urban artisan 
sixpence or sevenpence, wheat fluctu- 
ated in price between four shillings 
and five shillings per quarter. 

This happy state of ‘things could of 
necessity be only transitory. The ser- 
vile yoke of villeinage had been shaken 
from the neck of labour; but a still 
heavier one was being forged to replace 


it. Henry VII. depended for the sup-— 


port of his usurped throne upon 
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Parliament and the commercial and 
industrial classes, for whom peace and 
stability were vitally necessary; he 
repaid their attachment by levying 


‘much of his heavy exactions upon the 


landowners and gentry. His foreign 
ieee moreover, tended greatly to 
enefit the mercantile classes. For the 
purpose of gaining the support of his 
upstart dynasty by the powerful com- 
bination on the Continent, headed by 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, he 
entered into a series of foreign alliances 
which greatly extended the facilities 
and security for English oversea trade. 
By his prompt recognition of the new 
fact that thenceforward the possession 
of coin would mean wealth and power, 
and by, his crafty diplomacy, he pre- 
pared England also to play a prominent 
part in the world drama that was to 
occupy the succeeding century. This 
was the condition of affairs in England 
when Henry VII. died, in April, 1509. 
Change was imminent, for the world 
was throbbing with new thoughts, and 
the old gods were dying. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF HENRY VIII 
The man who in England was to 
personify the national revolution was 
fair of seeming, debonnair, and bright 
of wit. But Harry Tudor’s prime 
belied his gallant youth; for his was 
a nature that craves persuasion that 
all its deeds are good, whatever they 
may be. Concupiscent, passionate, and 
supremely vain, he was made to be a 
self-deceiving tool of greater men than 
himself. The vast changes he effected 
in social and religious life, and in the 
position of England politically, were not 
the result of far-seeing calculation on his 
art, but of circumstances over and 
bevead him, of which the effects were 
precipitated by Henry’s opportunist 
action, at the bidding of his passions 


or at the instance of stronger minds. 


His marriage with Anne: Boleyn was 
the result of clever intrigues of the 
French party and the reformers; his 
repudiation of. the Papal supremacy 
was an ebullience of offended pride, 
urged by Cromwell for selfish . political 
ends ; hissuppression of the monasteries 
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and the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
wealth were the outcome of. his lavish 
prodigality ; and, perhaps, the most 
disastrous of all his acts, the successive 
debasements of the coinage, were an 
attempt to disguise the effects of the 
waste incurred by a vain, showy, but 
ineffective foreign policy. That the 
final result attained was in some cases 
good for England is incontestable. The 
atrophy of feudalism would have passed 
away in any case; but Henry’s patron- 
age of shipping, and his care for foreign 
commerce, hastened its disappearance, 
while his breaking up and distribution 
of the vast monastic estates, though 
entailing terrible hardship, enormously 
stimulated the productionand circulation 
of wealth in the form of wool and cloth. 

The new. class of landowners created 
by Henry speedily ousted copyhold 
tenants where they could, and turned 
arable lands into sheep runs. The 
enclosures of commons and limitation 
of manorial rights by the same class 
of owners increased the dependence of 
the rural populations, and sent hus- 
-bandmen. flocking into the towns to 
become weavers and to fight, as they 
had never fought before, for a living 
wage. Deprived of the aid and succour 
in distress previously extended by the 
monasteries to their class, their wages 
paid in coin so base that at last the 
silver shilling contained 75 per cent. of 
copper, the labourers, when the change 
was complete, found that it was neces- 


sary for them to work the whole fifty- - 


two weeks in the year for an amount 
insufficient for their maintenance. 


CHANGING THE FACE OF ENGLAND 


While wages had increased but 30 
per cent., the price of wheat had 
been almost quadrupled, varying, as it 
did, from 15s. to 20s. per quarter; and 
meat in twenty years had become three 
times its former price. Then it became 
possible, as it had never been before, to 
enforce by Jaw a maximum wage. The 
Quarter Sessions, consisting entirely of 
employers and landlords, ‘fixed the rate 
of og to be paid in each district, 
and the tradition was thus established 
that the standard of wage was the 
lowest cost of subsistence. 
of England in the reign of Henry were 
freed from villeinage by the march of 
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he workers | 





commerce, but their freedom only 
meant enslavement to their need to live. 

In less than thirty years the face of 
England changed. Wool and cloth were 
England’s staples, and the wealth made 
by traders established a new standard 
of living for the middle class. Henry’s’ 
ostentatious extravagance had been 
copied by the court, and this had to 
be paid for by increase in land rents or 
the sale of estates. Now an enormously 
enriched middle class imitated their 
betters, and became luxurious and 
extravagant. This had to be paid 
for by keeping wages down and raising - 
the prices of commodities. 


WHAT HENRY DID FOR HIS COUNTRY 


To say that Henry changed the reli- 
gion of England would be untrue. He 
himself professed to be a Catholic in all 
but his political submission to the Pope. 

But he did, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, unlock the gates that had im- 
prisoned English thought for centuries. 
For the gross injustice and cruelty 
that accompanied the suppression of 
the conventual houses, and the plunder 
of the Church by Henry and Somerset, 
nothing but condemnation is possible 
now that we see the full iniquity of it ; 
but to Henry, who needed for his ex- 
travagance the booty to be gained, the 
measure was excused as one demanded 
by the public morality and welfare. 

The weak braggart who seemed so 
strong found England poor and back- 
ward, but ready for advance, and he laid 
the foundations of her future greatness ; 
but in doing so he was prompted by no 
prophetic visions of national splendour, 
but by a vain despot’s desire to have his 
own way, and by the passions that made 
him an easy tool without his suspecting 
it. His costly and unstable foreign policy 
was mainly the outcome of his imperious 
vanity, and brought him permanently 
neither honour nor profit; but in this 
respect, too, he builded better than he 
knew, for the tradition which grew up 
in his time that the balance of the great 
continental rivals depended upon one or 
the other of them gaining the support 
of England enabled Henry to appear 
as playing a great patriotic national 
part, and in the days of MHenry’s 


forceful daughter became the main 


factor of England’s supremacy. 
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SPANISH BANQUET iN THE DAYS OF THE NATION’S GRANDEUR 
From the painting by Sir James Linton 





FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 


WESTERI! EUROPE | | 
REVOLUTION | 


SPAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS 
THE BLIGHTING RULE OF PHILIP II. 


“HE rule of Charles V. had manifested 
the practical impossibility of. com- 
bining under one sceptre elements so 
incongruous as the Burgundian dominion, 
or Netherlands, Spain with her fervid 
Romanism, and her transatlantic settle- 
ments, the Austrian inheritance, and the 
empire with its semi-independent princi- 
palities and its southern leanings. The 
Germans entirely declined to elect Philip, 
the future monarch of Spain, as his father’s 
successor to the imperial crown. Before 
Charles died, the division of the Hapsburg 
power into Austrian and Spanish was 
formally carried out. Ferdinand, the 
brother of Charles, “‘ King of the Romans,” 
and already for thirty years ruler of the 
Austrian territories, retained that portion, 
-and succeeded Charles as emperor; the 
Netherlands, Spain, and the Italian dom- 
inion passed to Philip II. For the time 
being, the Spanish colonies overshadowed 
Europe, while Germany fell into 


— as a secondary place. The pros- 
Philip iI pect of the acquisition of Eng- 


land through Philip’s marriage 
with Mary Tudor was indeed remote ; 
but it was only by degrees that Philip 
was forced to relinquish the idea that 
England might be converted into a virtual 
Spanish province, either by his own 
marriage, or by that of a kinsman, with 
Mary’s heir, Elizabeth. | 

The character of Charles V. was a com- 
pound of German and Romance-Iberian 
traits. In Philip II. the Spaniard was 
predominant. In Spain the Castilians 
of the highlands had already asserted 
their. pre-eminence over all other branches 
of the Iberian stock. The peculiarities 
of the Castilian character, influenced partly 


by a harsh and unfavourable climate and _ 


partly by constant warfare against enemies 
at home and abroad, appear in Philip II. 
in their most emphatic form. His obstinacy, 


his unbounded pride, his cold reserve, 
and, above all, his religious fanaticism, — 


were a legacy from his Castilian ancestors. 





the: throne. 


THE 
REFORMATION 
- AND AFTER 


In Philip II., Spain’s evil genius ascended 
His stubborn pride was 
deaf to the demands of the age. The ad- 


-versaries of Charles V. had been, at 


any rate, tangible; but Philip entered 
upon a Titanic struggle, with no chance 
of successful issue, against the 


= zie , intellectual and religious move- 
Overthrow ments of his century, which 

| were as resistless as they were 
invisible. The stubborn resistance of the 


small offshoot of the Germanic race living 
under Philip’s rule in the Netherlands 
broke the power of him who scemed the 
greatest monarch in the world. His 
irresistible fleet was shattered upon the 
chalk cliffs of England. The only victim 
of this gigantic struggle was Spain, which 
poured forth its blood and treasure in 
the war against spiritual freedom until 
it was utterly exhausted. : 

The complete overthrow of Spain was 
the special and particular work of Philip 
II. Charles V. carried on a foreign policy 
of immense scope ; but, at the same time, 
he recognised the real foundations of his 
power, and when he increased the burdens 
which the people had to bear, he also did 
his best to increase their productive 
powers. But Philip’s system of taxation 
was merely a wide system of extortion, 
which necessarily resulted in eating up 
both capital and interest. 

The treasures of the New World could 
not satisfy ‘his ever-increasing needs. 
The worst of all feudal institutions, 
immunity. from taxation, was enjoyed 
by the nobility of Spain till a late period. 
Spanish _COmSequently, the enormous 
c. _ burden of taxation fell in all 

raze for . . , 
Emigration its weight upon the productive 

classes, the peasants and the 
artisans of the town. If we recollect that 
these classes had been already demoralised 


by the craze for emigration to America, 


that, as a result of the spirit of feudalism 
prevalent in the country, honest toil was 
despised and industry correspondingly 
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hampered, we can understand the djsas- 
trous results of Philip’s financial policy: 
Manufactures, trade and agriculture swept 
downhill with appalling rapidity. 

At first, Philip certainly wielded a 
power which was at that time unequalled. 
Besides Spain itself, he held the Nether- 
lands, the kingdom of Naples, and, in 
The Vast a certain sense, England also, as 
Resim, of Ue had married Mary, the 

ealms of ; sig A meen es 
Philio W, . Emglish queen. Besides: his 

pI. . ; oe 

American possessions, he’ had 
also gained a part of the East Indies.. The 
first undertakings of the young prince were 
crowned with success. As the irony of 
fate would have it, the most: bigoted of 
all the monarchs of that age came into 
collision with the Pope, and sent his.armries 
against Rome, to cure Paul IV. of his fond- 
aess fer France and to bring him to reason. 
The French interfered, and war broke 
out. The Flemings and Spaniards, under 
Egmont, won a victory at Gravelines on 
July 13th, 1558, and the war was ended in 
1559 by the Peace of Cateau Cambresis, 
which was equally welcome to both sides. 

_ There were more urgent reasons for 
Philip’s readiness to make peace than 
the lack of money, which he never allowed 
to mar his plans. He entered into a mutual 
alliance with the French monarch for the 
purppse of stamping out heresy, ‘and 
attempted to strengthen the union by 
establishing ties of relationship. These 
facts show that he had at last perfected 
the idea which was to guide his future 
pou, War against Protestantism was 
enceforward the one thought of his 
cold and narrow mind, a thought which 
utterly blinded him to the evils which he 


was bringing upon himself and his people. | 


Hereafter we see Philip feverishly active 
wherever there were heretics to be 
crushed. St 

_ He lost his influence in England after the 
death of his wife, Queen Mary ; but he sup- 
ported the claims of the orthodox Mary 


Philip's Elizabeth after French 
Hatred of ge : : 

interest in Marvy’s cause had 
Protestantism 


become identified with the 
Guise faction alone. In France he stirred 
Catholic hatred against the Huguenots. 
Everywhere Philip’s agents and spies were 
actively doing their master’s service, 
watching and checking the growth of 
Protestantism. But it was in his own 
dominions that Philip carried on the 


most cruel:-warfare against the heretics, and, © 
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and. civil dignitaries, who had 


character of the Spanish people. 


repeated in the Netherlands. 


. Netherlands 
distrusted and disliked the cold and 


Stuart against the Protestant — 


above all, in Spain, where Protestantism 
was just beginning to take root among the 
most independent minds. The king’s chief 
weapon was the Inquisition, which had 
been originally instituted to deal with 
backsliding Moors and Jews, but now 
found a prey more worthy of persecution. 
A large number of the noblest men 
of Spain, among them high religious 
been in 
favour with Charles V., met death at the 
stake or in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion. Such unnatural selection necessarily 
degraded the spiritual and intellectual 
At the 
moment when all over Europe there began 
the pursuit of knowledge and the un- 


checked. striving after truth, the intellec- 


tual movement in Spain was choked up 


and. poisoned at its source. 


Philip’s success in Spain could not be 
The irony 
of fate had united this province to Spain, 
with.which it was in the strongest imagin- 
able: contrast. The courtly and feudal 
character of the Spaniard could never 
harmonise with the blunt, democratic 
The Revolt character of the Flemish and 

pA Dutch traders. They had lived 
of the . Ee 

; in: amity with the cheerful 
Charles V., but they deeply 


gloomy Philip. Perhaps the worst might 


‘have been avoided if Protestantism had 


not rapidly passed over the German 
frontier into the Netherlands, and stirred 
up Philip to most vigorous opposition. 


-Upon :the. despatch of that inflexible 
fanatic, the Duke of Alva, to the Nether- 
‘lands, in the year 1567, began that revolt 


which ended only in 1648, decades after 
Philip’s death, in the complete loss of the 
northern provinces, and _ irretrievably 


‘ weakened the body politic of Spain, like 


an incurable wound. In vain did the king 


recall the hated Alva after seven years of 


bloodshed ; in vain did he endeavour to 
adopt’ a new policy; the evil system of 
repression bore its bitter fruit. 

While Philip II. thus weakened the 
Spanish -pewer -abroad,- he brought: ruin 
on the internal prosperity of the country 
by his persecution of: the Moriscos of 
Granada. It seemed as if the Spanish 
people could never rest until they had 


driven. out the last remnants of the foreign 
‘race. That the Moors had so long. main- 


tained their position in the different pro- 
vinces, and in some places even survived 
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Philip’s reign, was not due to the goodwill 
of princes, clergy, or people, but chiefly 
to the circumstance that the great nobles 
drew a large portion of their income from 
the lands cultivated by the Moors. Even 
in Granada the nobles did their best 
to prevent extreme faetts "5 eee 
measures. But the 
royal edicts ruthlessly 
broke all compacts 
made with the Moors, 
and the grinding con- 
ditions which these 
imposed concerning 
both their social and 
their econemic life 
drove the wretched 
people to despzir, and 
finally brought on the 
outbreak of that re- 
volt which, in spite 
of all their bravery, 
could result only in 
the destruction of 
the Moors. The war 
which began in the 
year 1568 did not 
end until 1570, after | 
Don John of Austria, 
the natural son 
of Charles V., had 
assumed the supreme 
command. The Jn- 
quisition completed 
the task with its 
usual zea] and 
thoroughness. 

Don John of Au- 
stria is . the most 
brilliant and - heroic 
figure of the reign of 
Philip II.; he is the 
incarnation of those 
bold and warlike 
iraits of the Spanish 
character which 
Philip totally lacked. 
But the emptiness’ 
and indecision of 
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remained without decisive result. At 


length, in the year 1576, he was appointed 


governor of the Netherlands, and wasted 
his best powers in a useless struggle against 
the Protestants of the northern provinces. 
The collapse of Philip II.’s policy is 
eau? » marked by the de- 
struction of the Ar- 
mada. The fanatic 
; On the Spanish throne 
* proposed to make«a 
final and mighty 
; attempt to over- 
| throw Protestant 
| England, to deprive 
the Netherlands of 
their best ally, and 
i thus to put an end 
to Protestantism, at 
any rate in Western 
@ Europe. The execu- 
fe tion of Mary Stuart 
~ in 1587 declared that 
England had doef- 
fnitely broken with 
1 the Catholic Church, 
# and was a bold chal- 
lenge to the power of 
Spain. Philip’s reply 
m <0 this act of defiance 
fH was what seemed an’ 
# irresistible attack on 
j the English kingdom. 
! He claimed the crown 
das a descendant of 
John of Gaunt, on the 
pretext that, after 
Mary’s death, all 
claimants with an 
| otherwise — superior 
' title were barred as 
heretics. Actually the 
‘attempt resulted in 
the destruction of the 
Spanish sea power in 
1588. The Armada, 
; that giant navy, was 
shattered by the 
English fleet, and 










Spanish policy ap- 
pear perhaps nowhere 
so terribly clear as in 
the career of this 


The influence of this monarch, who married Mary Tudor 
in 1554, was wholly bad. He stamped out Protestantism 
in Spain, but failed to carry out the same policy in the 
Netherlands. The overthrow of the Spanish Armada 
by England marked the beginning of Spain’s decline. 


ultimately destroyed 
by tempests. With it 
sank the numberless 
millions which had 


prince, who was so highly endowed by 
nature. The mournful laurels he gained in 
the Moorish War were no real distinction. 
T he greatest achievement of his life, the 
glorious victory he gained over the Turkish 
fleet at Lepanto on October 7th, 1571, 


been extorted from miserable Spain. 
Philip’s resources were exhausted, and for 
the last ten years of his life he was reduced 
to the condition of acting only on the de- 
fensive. Spain was not the only country 
that had to bear the consequences of 
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Philip’s political failures: fate had also 
brought Portugal, the last independent siate 
in the peninsula, in an evil hour, under the 
-sceptre of the ruler who had shattered the 
prosperity of Spain. It would indéed be 
false and unjust to make Philip alone 
responsible for the ruin of Portuguese 
prosperity, since that had been determined 
long before his interference. by Portugal’s 
erroneous colonial policy. Neither: - in 


Spain nor in Portugal had the great truth - 


been realised that colonies can prove a bene- 


fit to the mother country only when they 


give a stimulus to home industry, and when 
colonial commodities can be exchanged 
for the produce of home manufactures ; 
and that there could be no benefit when 


mountains of gold, extorted by the ruthless 


oppression of the new possessions, were 
recklessly squan- _ , : 
dered at home. 
Unfortunately 
for Portugal, cir- 
cumstances had 
become so un- §& 
favourable that @ 
even a far- (iam 
sighted govern- iii, 
ment could & 
hardly have @ 
checked the in- 
ternal corruption 
of a state which | 
seemed so pros- 
perous on the 
surface. If the 
boundless  colo- 
nies were to be 
retained, it was EME te, 
necessary to send out unstinted rein- 
forcements of troops and sailors from 
the little kingdom until the centres of 
manufacture and agriculture were made 
desolate, and prosperity declined on every 
hand. The luxuries demanded by the 


increasing wealth of the great towns had 


to be imported from the other industrial | 


countries of the time. 
chants and manufacturers of the Nether- 
lands were able to divert to the enrichment 
of their own industries the stream of gold 
which Spain and Portugal poured forth 
like a devastating torrent. | 
The ancient hatred for the Moors, which 
had led Spain into various undertakings 
on the north coast of Africa, also roused 
the Portuguese to action. Petty wars 
were continually raging on the coast of 
Mauretania, where several fortresses were 
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KINGS OF PORTUGAL: JOHN III. 
Portugal was at the zenith of its fame and prosperity when John III. 
ascended the throne in 1521, but the influence of the Jesuits and the 
Inquisition checked the country’s development. Sebastian, a grand- 
son of John III., was killed while fighting against the Moors in 1578. 


The prudent mer- © 


‘conquered and held: by the Portuguese 
until their great successes in India with- 
. drew: their attention from Africa. 


Under 
King John III. (1521-1557), and during the 


regency of Queen Catharine, who ruled in 


behalf of her young grandson, Sebastian, 
affairs in North Africa fell into the back- 
ground. Meanwhile, that spirit of fanat- 
ical intolerance which had risen to such 
portentous power in Spain had also become ° 
manifest in Portugal. The Inquisition 
and the ,Jesuits had made good their 
_ As fate would have it, side by 
side with Philip, the gloomy and fanatical 
king of Spain, ruled Sebastian of Portugal, 
a fiery, romantic, and visionary devotee, 
who was even more successful than Philip 


in destroying the political existence of his 


country. Sebastian’s views became utterly 
: distorted under 
the influence of 


| his Jesuit ad- 
visers. In the 
year 1577 the 


king, who, in a 
spirit of ascetic- 
ism, declined to 
| marry, began a 
i crusade against 
Morocco. The 
“deficiency inmen 
and money be- 
came painfully 
apparent in the 
course of his pre- 





AND SEBASTIAN 


parations. The 
adventure was 
made without 
foresight, and 


came to a miserable end. At Alcazar, 
not far from Tangier, the army of Sebastian | 
was overthrown by the onset of the Moors 
on August 4th, 1578. The king himself 
disappeared in the confusion, and was 


_ never seen again. 
.” The last male descendant of the Portu- . 
guese dynasty, the old Cardinal-Infant, 
“Henry, now took the reins of govern-. 


ment. When Henry died, in the year . 


-1580, Philip asserted a questionable claim 


to the crown by inheritance through his 
mother; a Spanish army crossed the 
frontier, succeeded in establishing itself _ 
by treachery, bribery, and force of arms, 
and compelled Portugal to bow to the 
yon of Spain whether it would or not. 

ortugal’s immense colonial empire also 
fell into the hands of the Spanish king, 
whose power then reached its zenith, but 
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from that great-height it was soon: to fall 
m utter ruin and to drag down the Portu- 
guese nation’ into the abyss with itself. 

During the religious dissensions in Ger- 
many the Emperor Charles had always 


been desirous that another counci} should 


beheld. Thesessionat Trent » a. 
had at last begunon December | 

13th, 1545, but was inter- 
rupted séveral times by the 
changes in politics (1547- 
¥55I; 1552-1562), and was 
reopened for the last time on 
January 18th, 1562, and defi-. 
nitely concluded on December 
4th, 1563. The course of the 
assembly had not been alto- 
gether a brilliant success. The 
object in view had _ been 
several times changed. Efforts 
indeed had first been made to 





this reason, at the beginning 
of 1552, Protestants also had 
been from time to. time 
admitted to the conferences. ~| 
But the effect of the Council of Trent, 
taken all in all, was nevertheless much 
more permanent than that of any earlier 
council, because the organisation of -the 
Church was firmly established, the eéccle- 
siastical constitution. reformed, .and. the 
contents of the articles of faith 
authoritatively fixed, so that gu 
the form assumed by the 

Catholic Church in the suc- 

ceeding period was only the 

practical result of the resolu- 

tions taken at Trent. It had 

already been recognised that 

the unclerical life of so many 

professed servants of God did 

not harmonise with the re- 

quirements of the Church; but 

all attempts to remedy this 

had failed until the example 

of the Protestants, who for 

this very reason were so highly 

esteemed, made some ener- 

geticsteps seem doubly urgent. 

Resolutions in this direction 

were adopted at Trent, which 

were intended to solve this | 
problem. The scientific and religious edu- 
cation of the clergy was specially organised, 
and at the same time the plurality of 
benefices prohibited, so that a_ less 
expensive and luxurious mode of living 
Should for this reason be adopted. 


Pa 


independence. 





WILLIAM THE SILENT 
It was to William, Prince of Orange, duty 


that the Dutch r 


Netherlands’ opposition to Phili 
IIl., and was assassinated in 1584, 


'. The solution of the first-mentioned 
problem would have been the most diffi- 
cult. task for the Church twenty years 
previously; but now it was comparatively 
easy, for in quite a different quarter the 


Church had found a new ally in the order 


of Jesuits, which, on a basis 
| similar to that of Protestant- 
ism, used the teaching of the 
Humanists in order to train 
the intellects of the future 
clergy. The founder of the 
order was Inigo Lopez de 
Recalde de Loyola, better 
known as Ignatius Loyola 
(1491-1556), a Spaniard by 
birth, who at first had followed 
the profession of arms. Having 
| been severely wounded in 1521 
he tried to satisfy his religious 


ey _ cravings by ascetitism, wan- 
win back the heretics, and for xinGHENRY OF PORTUGAL 


dered over the world, dili- 


te was the last eis descendant of gently studied the theologians, 
ing Sebastien, and whechedied in and finally formed the resolve 


1580, Philip uf Spain laid claim to 
the crown, and seized the country. 


to become the protector and 
champion of the Catholic 


Church against the new doctrines. As 
early as 1528 he found in Paris a circle of 
enthusiastic followers—Laynez, Salmeron, 
. Bobadilla, Rodriguez, Lefevre, and Xavier 
,~-who were ready to join him in work 
.and in asceticism, and to throw themselves 
body and soul, in a way hitherto un- 


known, into the service of the 
medizval Church. 

An organisation was neces- 
|) Sary in order to carry out 
' these purposes. This was 
created by the papal Bull, 
which, on September 27th, 
1540, instituted ‘‘ the Com- 
pany of Jesus,” that is to say, 
a community of at most sixty 
-members who promised to 
devote themselves to the 
dissemination of the true 
faith, under the © strictest 
obedience to their superior 
and the Pope. Their chief 
was missionary work, 
and this they carried out 
by indefatigable wanderings 
‘through every land. But it 
was only after 1543, when the number of 
members had begun to grow, that the 
organisation and its efficiency expanded 
beyond the original sphere. Loyola him- 
self becatne, in 1541, the first general, whose 


ublic owed its 
headed the 


' will was necessarily obeyed by every 
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member of the order by virtue of the 
implicit yielding up of all individual will or 
opinion. The hierarchic system was here 
developed in the strictest conceivable 
manner, and the fruits corresponded 
thoroughly with the exertions of the 
members of the order. Their numbers and 
their infiuence increased with astonishing 
rapidity in every country; settle- 


rated ments were formed everywhcre, 
Jesvits Which were geographically 


grouped into provinces, while 
many individual brothers were busily 
employed as teachers in grammar schools 
and universities. This task was doubly 
important in Germany, since the advanced 


teaching of the Protestants threatened | 


to gain a complete victory; Jesuits 
appeared as teachers in the Bavarian 
university of Ingolstadt as early as 1549, 
and gradually made this academy 
entirely subservient to them; a Jesuit 
college was started at Munich in 15509. 

But even before this Loyola had induced 
the Pope to take a most important step 
for the counter-reformation in Germany, 
by founding the German College at Rome 
in 1552, an institution at which successive 
groups of German theologians were to be 
educated in the Jesuitic spirit. The 
students of this college were to form the 
flower of the troops in the war against 
Protestantism, to hold the foremost posi- 
tions in the German Church, and gradually 
to lead back the lost Germany to the bosom 
of the Church. 

While the Protestant theologians, after 
the Peace of Augsburg, began a violent 
dogmatic struggle with the Swiss Reformed 
Church, and while there was _ furious 
Opposition in electoral Saxony to Crypto- 
Calvinism, German Catholicism gained in 
spiritual strength, and was able to aim a 
blow at Protestantism from Bavaria and 
Austria. It is remarkable that the papal 
policy met with approval from these two 
temporal princes almost alone, while of 
the numerous spiritual princes 


verese) ». some were openly inclined to 
Catholicism’s Protestant op 
New Life rotestantism, and some were 


regarded in Rome at least as 
untrustworthy and could only gradually 
be induced to acknowledge the Tridentine 
confession of faith. Now for the first 
time a closer and more regular bond 
was drawn between Germany and_ the 
Curia, in which a more earnest spiritual 
life began to be the rule, by the founding 
of so-called Nunciatures, beginning with 
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Trent within their jurisdictions. 


Vienna and Cologne; a much stronger 
influence from Rome could thus be 
exercised on the Cathedral Chapters, 


especially at the election of bishops, than 


by the individual legates of the earlier 
system. — | 

Those who occupied the episcopal 
sees in Germany after the eighth decade 
of the sixteenth century were in fact 
far more zealous Catholics than their 
predecessors; being partly younger 
princes of the families of the Hapsburgs 
and Catholic Wittelsbachs, they were also 
politically connected with princely houses 
and prepared to carry out the decrees of 
In this 
way a uniformity was again brought into 
the policy of the many Catholic princes, 
while on the Protestant side the continual 
struggle between electoral Saxony and 
the Palatinate prevented any uniform 
action. The Catholics had always the 
majority in the diet both in the college 
of the electors and in that of the princes. 

In one place only Protestantism gained 
temporarily a fresh success—on the Lower 
Rhine, where numerous’ Protestants, 
Calcinicns banished from the Netherlands, 
Archbishop sought refuge. Protestants 
of Cologne appeared in the town council 

of the imperial city of Aix la 
Chapelle in 1574, and a few years later 
they were in the majority. In the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne, the archbishop, who 
wanted to marry Countess Agnes of 
Mansfeld, tried to carry his province into 
the reform; but at the same time, while 
violating the conditions of the clerical 
state, he wished to rule as a temporal 
prince. He publicly adopted Calvinism 
in 1582, and married on February 2nd, 
1583. But the states did not follow him, 
and since the Lutheran princes took little 
or no care for the Calvinist, the newly 
chosen Archbishop Ernest of Bavaria 
won a victory with Spanish help and was 
recognised as elector, in 1584, by the 
empire and even by the Protestant 
princes. 

This was a great success for Catholicism, 
and all the more so because now for the 
first time the attempt at establishing 
Protestantism had failed, and the feeble 
efforts of the Protestant princes had 
shown that the days of the Schmalcaldic 
League were past. On the north-west 
frontiér of Germany a great change had 
been produced in the Netherlands, where 
the fanatics had already found a home, 
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and Calvinism began to. spread widely. 
Charles V. had taken vigorous measures 
against the heretics, but without distinct 
success, more especially since the local 


ruler was unpopular on political as well. 


as religious grounds. 

Philip, the son of Charles, had taken over 
the government in 1556 from his father ; 
but it was inevitable that he should be 
personally hateful to the Netherlands, as 
being a thorough Spaniard, which. could not 
be said of Charles. The presence of Spanish 
troops during the period after 1550 created 
intense ill-feeling among the people, while 
increasing financial difficulties, coupled 
with dwindling returns from trade, of 
which England now began to take a share, 
made themselves felt. All this fostered 
the thought of revolution among the 
people, and matured the plan of finally 
shaking off the Spanish yoke. 

When Philip left the Netherlands in 
1559 in order to visit Spain, he appointed 
his stepsister, Margaret of Parma, to the 
regency, a post she was well qualified to 
fill, especially since she was supported 
by a central government which “Charles 
had splendidly organised. But 


ea Brave the Council of State contained, 
illiam besid the Spaniards and 
of Orange Desides pania 


Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle, 
a most loyal servant of his king, a large 
number of the nobility of the Netherlands 
who were not disposed to submit without 
demur to Spanish ideas, and adhered to 
the Protestant doctrines. Foremost among 
them was to be Prince William I., the Silent, 
of Orange-Nassau. In order to support 
the Catholic religion Philip formed new 
dioceses, and intended to interfere. in the 
French religious struggles in the interests 
of the Catholic party, but he met with the 
keenest opposition from the leaders of 
the nobility. 

William of Orange, in the struggle with 
Philip, sought an alliance with the German 
Protestants—he was the son-in-law of 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony—and with 
the Huguenots of France. The crisis be- 
came more and more acute after 1563. The 
- nobility demanded .that the-States-General 
should be summoned, but Granvelle would 
not entertain the idea. The destruction 
of the political and ecclesiastical supremacy 
of Spain would’ have been sealed by 
this step. Philip gave way once more 
to the urgency of the nobility, and 
recalled Granvelle in the spring of 1564. 
Nevertheless, the old spirit still prevailed 


both in the. government and among 


the people; indeed, the Protestant move- 
ment became more and more violent, since 
the stadtholders in the provinces allowed 
themselves to be taken unprepared to 
carry out the strict orders of the govern- 
ment against the heretics. The Inquisition 
had begun its work, but the people and the 
Pocrveinat nobles revolted against it, 
St and Margaret was obliged to 
and against > 

the Inquisition consent, in 1565, to the send- 
ing of an embassy to the king 
in order to lay before him the demands 
of the Netherlands. Count Egmont was 
chosen for this mission to the royal court ; 
but he achieved no results. 

The Inquisition was sustained, and the 
States-General were strictly forbidden to 
assemble until complete religious—that is 
to say, Catholic—order had been restored. 
This was more than the people could 
tolerate. The command of the king was 
ridiculed ; the populace rose in Antwerp, 
and the provincial stadtholders refused to 
comply with the orders of the government. 
In November, 1565, by the so-called com- 
promise of Breda, a secret league of the 
nobility was effected, which meant the 
paving of the way toward the revolution 
against Spain and the Inquisition. 

The first act of the members of the 
league was to send a petition, on April 
5th, 1566, to Margaret, the regent, with 
the old demands. To this she returned 
an evasive answer, and the petition resulted 
in nothing. In the summer, therefore, a 
new petition was presented, in which the 
“ Beggars’ (the ‘“ Gueux’’)—the peti- 
tioners had thus styled themselves at the 
suggestion of Count Henry of Brederode— 
demanded the abdication of the regent 
and the appointment of a national 
government. Philip of Montmorency- 
Nivelle, Count of Horn, was for the future 
to guide the fortunes of the country in 
conjunction with Egmont and William of 
Orange, and to protect the country by 


levying troops. But in August, 
ain 1566, Wefors Margaret had re- 
mong ™° turned an answer, the Cal- 


Calvinists at : 
ae . . vinists, who were now becoming 


very powerful, began their career of image- 
breaking, and then enlisted troops for the 
defence of the reformed faith. This riotous 
expression of religious life appealed but 
little to the nobility and the great mer- 
chants. The regency made some con- 
cessions to them, being alarmed at the 
rising of the masses, and thus the interests 
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of the nobles and the people were divorced. 
Margaret was able, in 1566 and 1567, to 
repress the rebellion in the most important 
places, and, contrary to her former 
promises, to restore the Inquisition to full 
activity. 

She had won a complete victory, but she 
did not reap the fruits of her work, since 
King Philip, in August, 1567, 


The Terrible — ont the Duke of Alva, equally 
Work of the 

hicaploaes renowned as_ general and 
Inquisition 


statesman, into the Nether- 
lands in order once more to enforce the 
recognition of the absolute government. 
Such full powers were given to Alva that 
Margaret abdicated in December, and re- 
signed her post totheduke. The complete 
restoration of the old faith was the chief 
aim of the king and of his stadtholder. A 
specially commissioned board of inquisitors 
began their bloody work that same winter. 
Counts Egmont and Horn were arrested on 
September gth, 1567, and executed on 
June 5th, 1568, while William of Orange 
escaped to Germany. His attempts there 
to win help for the liberation of his country 
were unsuccessful. Alva not only executed 
with extreme severity all the king’s 
measures, and insisted on the Catholic 
Church organisation, but also burdened 
the country with taxes, especially the 
“tenth penny,” for the support of the 
army, while he gradually disregarded the 
States-General as a body on whose vote 
national taxation depended. He seemed 
to have brought the whole of the Nether- 
lands under his heel. 

A considerable number of Lutherans and 
Calvinists had escaped execution by flight. 
They had gone to the coasts and the sea 
in order to find in a wild, piratical life as 
‘“sea-beggars ’’ some compensation for the 
loss of their former prosperity. These 
freebooters had already recorded a success 
on April ist, 1572. They captured and 
held the town of Brielle, and took pos- 
session of other places while Alva was 
busy on the French frontier. 
William of Orange had always 
exercised a cheering influence 
on the rebels from a distance, 
and had found means to levy troops in 
Germany. On July 18th, 1572, he was 
nominated by the Dutch provincial states, 
assembled at Dordrecht, as stadtholder of 
Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht—that is to 
say, aS constitutional representative of 
the King of Spain. This action meant 
rebellion in Alva’s eyes; but it was only 
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after he had captured the town of Mons, 
in Hainault, that it was possible for him 
to advance towards the north. Haarlem 
held out for seven months, and was taken 


‘only on July r2th, 1573. Other places, 


especially Alkmaar, showed defiance. Alva, 
however, before the end of the year, left 
his post, being thoroughly convinced of 
the fruitlessness of his exertions. 

His successor was the former governor 
of Milan, Luis de Requesens y Zuniga. 
The conduct of the Spaniards was changed 
on his appearance. Requesens would have 
willingly negotiated for peace ; but it was 
now too late. The “ beggars ”’ were ready 
for all emergencies. The war continued, and 
net to the disadvantage of the Spaniards ; 
they were victorious under d’Avila on 
April 14th, 1574, at Mooker Heath, and 
held the town of Leyden closely invested 
from May 25th to October 3rd. 

But before his death, on March 4th, 
1576, Requesens was fated to see that the 
rebels had accomplished a union of Holland 
and Zeeland, and had named William of 
Orange commander of the forces on sea 


and land. This was an important advance 
Rebel on the road towards national 
Tospiis independence, for the idea of a 
Mutiny French or English protectorate 


to take the place of Spain had 
already been mooted. There was now a 
long interval before a new stadtholder 
appeared. Even the partially victorious 
troops mutinied when their pay was not 
forthcoming. They began to roam through 
the land, plundering on their own account, 
and so roused the personal resistance of 
the population, which, organised into a 
national guard, took up arms against them 
at many points. 

One thing more was required for the 
expulsion of the foreigners—the union of 
the northern and southern provinces. This 
was accomplished in the “ Pacification of 
Ghent,” on November 4th, 1576, by which 
thirteen provinces united for the common 
peace of the cowntry, to be crowned by an 
equal toleration of the Reformed and the 
Catholic religions. The new stadtholder, 
Don John of Austria, the victor of Lepanto, 
half-brother to the king, was obliged to 
recognise the agreement on February 12th, 
1577, and did not enter Brussels until 
May 1. William of Orange had been 
unwilling to negotiate with the governor, 
and soon noticed that John was not 
sincere in his professions. . Indeed, Don 
John-had in July occupied Namur in order 
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once more to show the power of Spain. 


But his attempt was useless; ‘all the | 


provinces except Luxemburg rose again, 
William entered Brussels, and was nomie 
nated as Ruwaard, or Regent, of Brabant 
before Archduke Matthias of Austria— 
afterwards emperor—who had been sum- 
moned to the country from the southern 
provinces, could gain a footing. The States- 
General were now ‘bold enough to depose 
Don John, and on December roth, 1577, 
to form a new league of the seventeen 
provinces in the union of Brussels, in 
which the reformed religion was declared 
on a complete footing of equality with the 
Catholic. 

King Philip had sent Prince Alexander 
Farnese of Parma with ample forces to 
the support of Don John, and a victory 
was won over the army of the federation 
at the beginning of the year 1578. But 
the reinforcements grew less, and Don 
John died on October ist, 1578. Religious 
dissensions in the States-General between 
Calvinists and Catholics arose, and became 
more and more acute, so as to threaten 
the recently-acquired unity, especially 
| Foun Atte since Alexander of Parma, 

se ttisce.g With wise imoderation, 
of the ‘‘ United : 
Netherlands” conceded to the Catholic 
southern provinces practi- 
cally all their claims, which were political, 
not religious, and so drew them over to the 
Spanish side; the Spanish regent once 
more ruled over a people. 

The great Pacification of Ghent was 
dissolved by the founding of the Walloon 
Union of Utrecht, on January 6th, 1579. 
Orange, however, contrived to oppose a 
northern Protestant district to the southern 
Catholic district. In the union of Utrecht 
on January 23rd, 1579, the provinces of 
Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Gelderland, 
Groningen, Overyssel, 
formed a combination which, supported 
by the patriotic citizens of the progressive 
northern towns, laid the foundation for 
the later ‘‘ United Netherlands.”’ 

The steady progress of Parma, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the diplomatic 


dissociation of the ‘southern - Catholic - 


provinces from the northern Protestants, 
with whose demands for religious liberty 
the south did not sympathise, isolated the 
union of Hollanders. Without external 


support, it seemed impossible for Orange 


to maintain his resistance. Help might be 
looked for from two quarters: England, 
where the popular sympathy was strong ; 


and. Friesland, - 


and’ the Huguenot section in France, who 
regarded Francis of Anjou, better known 
by his earlier title of Alencon, as their 
figurehead. Elizabeth, however, was re- 
solute in rejecting the Dutch offer of an 
English .protectorate. She was ready 
enough to permit such underhand help to 
be given as might keep the revolt from 

entire collapse; but she was not 
earth yet prepared for an open rup- 
Schemes ture with Spain. Orange, there- 
fore, turned to Alencon, the 
more willingly because the Queen of . 
England was doing her best to make him 
and everyone else believe that she was 
going to surrender her hand at last to 
that grotesque suitor. 

At the beginning of the year 1582, 
Francis, Duke of Anjou, was acknowledged 
as the future ruler of the Netherlands, 
except Holland and Zeeland, and allegi- 
ance to the Spanish king was renounced, 
while Archduke Matthias withdrew from 
the scene of his unsuccessful efforts. 
The French prince, however, did not enjoy 
his new position, for, contrary to the com- 
pact which he had formed, he attempted 
to undermine the freedom of the Union, 
and was therefore driven out with his 
French followers in June, 1583. 

Even yet the country did not become 
tranquil, quite apart from the continuously 
threatening attitude of Parma, for on 
July 17th, 1584, Prince William of Orange 
fell by the bullet of an assassin, after the 
southern Walloon Catholic provinces had 
completely attached themselves to Spam. 
In the course of the year, 1585 Brussels 
on March roth and Antwerp on August 
17th fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Thus only the provinces which were 
united in the Union of Utrecht remained 
to be conquered. 

In the south, under Parma’s rule 
Catholicism once more reigned supreme, 
and although in Antwerp there was no 
bloody persecution of the Protestants, 
still many ‘wealthy families 
were forced to leave the city 
for ever. At this moment, 
however, Elizabeth found her- 
self compelled to yield to the pressure 
of the anti-Spanish feeling, and at last 
to enter into open alliance with the 
United Provinces. ‘Drake sailed on a 
destructive marauding expedition, and an 
English , force was despatched to the 
Low Countries under Leicester. The earl 
found himself obliged to accept the 
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Protcctorate on behalf of his mistress,” 


who promptly repudiated his action, with 
obloquy. The English army effected 


nothing practical, and Leicester was soon | 


recalled. But the situation was changed. 
The beheading of Mary Stuart determined 
Philip to devote his energies 


Spain's a Ser 
: _ primarily to the destruction of 
rai ig England. Parma was kept short 


of supplies while an armada 
was being prepared, and _ postponed, 
owing to Drake’s raid on Cadiz. Maurice 
of Nassau utilised the breathing space to 


reorganise resistance ; when the Armada 


came, Dutch ships were able to prevent 
any attempt on Parma’s part to put to sea. 

On May 2oth, 1588, the Armada, a 
mighty Spanish fleet of 160 ships, with 
32,000 men and 2,600 guns, sailed from 
Lisbon, and left Corunna on July 22nd, 
in order to conquer England, only to be 
hopelessly shattered by the English fleet 
and finally annihilated by tempests. The 
power of Spain was hopelessly crippled 
by the disaster ; nor did she improve her 
prospects by deliberately entangling Lerself 
in the French war of the succession. 

After the death of the English queen, 
Elizabeth, in 1603, a truce was inevitable, 
since for Spain as for the Republic the 
cost of the war was almost crushing, and 
the trade of Spain was continually dimin- 
ishing, while the improvement in the 
Dutch trading enterprises suggested the 
thought to the merchants who shared 
the government that it would be more 






A advantageous for. the country -to. follow 


these profitable occupations. - After many 
negotiations, a peace was settled on April 
oth, 1609, in the form of a twelve years’ 
truce, in which Spain waived her severeign 
rights, and acknowledged the Protestant 
republic: as an independent state. The 
Peace of Westphalia confirmed this treaty 
with the republic from the German Empire, 
and at the: same time recognised the 
severance which had come about in 1609. 

After the Armada, the Anglo-Spanish 
naval war continued through the remaining 
decade of Philip’s life. English ships 
waged unceasing war on Spanish com- 
merce, a popular course encouraged by 
the queen, who had no desire to see the 
total destruction of Spain accomplished. 
Thrice the indomitable Philip attempted 
to despatch new armadas, but each one 
was dispersed and shattered by adverse 
winds. Spanish intervention in France 
enabled the astute Henry IV. to pose as 
the patriotic champion, while placing 
his opponents in the invidious 


iets attitude of servants of a foreign 
. and hostile master. When Philip 
of Spain 


died, in 1598, the husk of 
Spain’s grandeur still remained; _ its 
reality had gone for ever, though still for 
half a century the world hesitated to 
appreciate that the championship of 
militant reaction had passed from the 
Spanish to the German Hapsburgs. 
HEINRICH SCHURTZ 
ARMIN TILLE 


IN THE DAYS OF THE INQUISITION : THE MEN OF JUSTICE 
, From the painting by Jean Paul Laurens in the Luxembourg 
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THE PLACE OF PHILIP II. OF SPAIN 
IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A Note by Martin Hume, M.A. 


PHILIP II. inherited an impossible task, 

which he was too conscientious to 
shirk. He was reared in a rigid system, 
which, in his lack of originality, he thought 
it impious to change, and he was faced 
at a critical period of the world’s history 
by nimble adversaries and shifting con- 
ditions, with which he was the last man 
cope successfully. He was 
, laborious and patient, pro- 
foundly impressed with the 
magnitude of his sacred mission, 
confident of ultimate victory, and ready to 
sacrifice himself and others without mercy 
to the cause for which alone he livéd, the 
unity of Christendom under the hegemony 
of Spain. In this life-object he failed 
utterly, as was inevitable, for at the time 
that the world was awakening with new 
light he sought to perpetuate the darkness, 
and the only partial success that crowned 
the end of a long reign of constant carnage 
was that France was prevented from 
becoming a Protestant power. 

From the unhappy day when, in 1516, 
the sovereign of Flanders and heir of 
the empire became king of Castile and 
Aragon, Spain was cursed with responsi- 
bilities in Central Europe that brought 
her into inimical contact with France 
at every point, and in 1521, at the 
period when all her resources were 
needed for her interior consolidation, and 
the development of the New World, the 
young emperor threw back the challenge 


to 
Philip's 
Great dull 
Failure 


of Luther and assumed in addition ~ 


the championship of orthodoxy. Thus 
began the mighty contest between tradi- 
tional authority, on the one hand, and 
freedom of judgment on the other, of 
which over-burdened Spain had to bear 
the cost on the losing side, and the tired 
emperor cast his load upon his son, Philip, 
in 1555; nothing but the sublimest faith 
could have inspited* belief in the final 
victory of his cause. And” yet Philip 
never wavered in his firm conviction. His 


treasury was empty ; his Flemish subjects 
were full of distrust, Protestantism was 
daily growing stronger; but there was 
no thought of temporising or avoiding 
the issue, and the slow, wise, unwarlike 
man, Philip, gravely, prayerfully, and 
conscientiously took up the task where 
his father left it, ignoring difficulties, 
changed conditions, and the forces at- 
ranged against him. He was freed fiom 
the burden of the empire, but he still 
considered it his duty to defend it, and to 
combat Lutheranism in Germany. A 
slight concession to local prejudices and 
religious freedom in Holland and Flanders 
would have saved him the life-long 
struggle which ruined Spain; but for 
Philip surrender of principle, however 
small, was impossible. His cause was 
necessarily the cause of the Almighty, and 
might not be bought and sold. 

Philip’s methods were those of his father’s 
old age, though he lacked his father’s 
celerity of thought and action. It was the 
diplomatist-emperor and not the soldier- 
emperor of whom Philip was the heir, and 
from the first Philip hoped to win by cun- 
ning what his father had failed to win by 
arms. The religious schism was dividing 
Europe by new lines of cleavage, and fresh 
national affinities were forming new groups 
of powers. It had always been the centre 
of Spanish-Flemish policy to maintain 
friendship with England at any cost in 
order to divert France on the north when 
Elizabeth 2eCeSSary : but when Philip 
ie found that Elizabeth of England 

uses to . . ; 

Wed Philip rejected his offers of marriage 
and the tutelage of Spain, 

he imagined a new combination, by which 
he could secure France to his side by an 
alliance and his marriage with a French 
Sb te and become head of @ league of 
atholic nations to oppose advancing 
Protestantism. The plati_promptly failed, 
because Catharine dé Medici, the Queen- 
Regent of France, would not dance to 
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Philip’s piping. She cared nothing for 


niceties of creed, and could change her 


tone at will. It did not suit her to have 
France. pledged firmly to a Spanish 
Catholic policy, which would have given 
the Guises all the power, and she at once 
began smiling upon Elizabeth of. England 
and the Huguenots to checkmate her son- 
in-law. The trio, France, England, and 
Spain, soon fell back into their ajd 
position of competing. with each cther to 
avoid isolation, and in the constant 
shuffling to this end Elizabeth and 
Catharine de Medici, with their rapid 
gyrations and absence of scruple, could, 
and nearly always did beat Philip, whose 
slow deliberation, immobile conscience, and 
invariable routine, rendered him easy to 
circumvent in spite of all his cunning.- - 
For many years Philip suffered with un- 
exampled patience the plunder of his ships 
at sea, the support given to his rebellious 
subjects, the violation of his territory, and 
the scornful defiance of his remonstrances, 
because he hoped against hope to win 
the friendly neutrality of England, without 
which he could not dominate Holland or 
dictate a Catholic policy to France. 
He spared no effort to control England. 
Threats, cajolery, bribery, subornation of 
murder and rebellion, were tried in turn. 
Elizabeth met them all with deft evasion, 
sure that, when she pleased, a smile: or 
a hint of marriage would bring France to 


Henry of Navarre to 


her side, or that a note to the Huguenots, 
or a little more help given to the 
Prince of Orange, would redouble Philip’s 
cares and make him harmless. Orange 
was as opportunist as the rest of the 


-enemies of Philip. 


When at last in desperation Philip 
decided to conquer England, an invasion 
which might have been easy thirty 
years before, his leaden routine and 
centralised administration paralysed his 
executive, and the great Armada of 
1588 was a beaten fleet before it sailed 
to inevitable disaster. In his sad old 
age, bereaved, overworked, and ill, deep 
in debt he could never pay, and over- 
whelmed with personal grief and national 
failure, he never despaired, firmly con- 


-vinced that the cause of God was linked 
‘with his own, and that final victory would 


repay the suffering and sacrifice of himself 
and Spain. He failed to dominate or win 
the friendship ot England, he failed to 
impose Catholicism upon the Germans, 
or even upon his own rebellious Flemings, 
he failed to make his beloved daughter 
queen of England, or queen of France ; 
but at least, as a result of his life, he forced 
‘““go to Mass,” 


‘thus keeping France Catholic, and b 
fire and rack he cleansed his country of a 
taint of-heresy. In doing so, he doomed 
Spain, whose glory was his aim, to a long- 
-future- of impotence and ignominy. 





A DELEGATION FROM HOLLAND TO PHILIP IL. 





From the painting by Arcos 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE | 
REFORMATION 

TO THE | 
REVOLUTION — 


p LiZAbe tl began her reign with a 
declaration of Anglican sympathies 
and an acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of Parliament by ordering that the English 
Liturgy should be used as the sole form 
ef public service until Parliament should 
otherwise provide. This proclamation 
sounded the keynote of the reign, although 
it must be owned that, while her devotion 
to the religion of her father was sincere, 
her respect for Parliament was based upon 
a grudging perception“ of the fact that 
autocracy was a thing of the past. 
.-There were many occasions on which 
she would have quarrelled with the 
Commons had she dared ; her views and 
theirs were rarely in complete accord. But 
in her most self-willed moments she 
remembered that her throne wassupported 
solely by the goodwill of the nation, and in 
the last resort she invariably passed from 
threats and remonstrance¢s to the language 
Th | of conciliation. In this wise 
e Devoted 


aE resolve she was. confirmed 
Ministers: hy her Ministers. .Seldom 

of Elizabeth y S Se e 
has any sovereign com- 


manded the devotion of more able 
servants. Sir William Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Burleigh), at-first her Secretary of 
State (1558-1572), afterwards Lord Trea- 
surer (1572-1598), Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the Lord Keeper (1558-1579), Sir Francis 
Walsingham, Secretary of State (1573- 
1590), are the most famous of her advisers, 
and the flower of that official aristocracy 
which her father and grandfather had 
called into existence. 

None of these men ever acquired a 
complete control of the queen’s policy. 
She listened attentively to their views, 
selected, or refused to select, a plan accord- 
ing as the humour seized her, and not 
infrequently reduced them to despair 
through her own wilfulness or through 
attention to the instances of the favourites 
—Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Hatton, 
Essex, and others—who played upon her 
inordinate vanity to their own advantage. 
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THE 
REFORMATION 
AND AFTER 
X 


THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH 
AND ENGLAND’S RISE AS A WORLD-POWER 


‘Yet she was less capricious than she 
seemed ; the suspense in which she kept 
the nation, Parlament, ambassadors, 
and her own council was often , due 
to the profound caution with which she 
walked in the midst of complex and 
Elizabeth’ conflicting forces. She had her 

izabeth’s father’s instinctive power of 
Strength and siaar ee bee 
Weakness S2uging popular feeling, her 

| grandfather's art of analysing 
the international situation. - Often she 
was wiser than her Ministers, and, 
although she seldom ventured on a decisive 
step, her inaction may. be described as 
masterly. The desire of her friends and 
enemies alike was that she should commit 
herself to a settled course by marriage, 
by alliances, by statements of intentions. 
Her fixed resolve was to remain uncom- 
mitted as long as it was possible to do so ; 
and for this end she was prepared to 
sacrifice veracity, consistency, and honour. 

It was often a sordid policy, and she 
was sometimes reproached as timorous. 
In reality she was capable of the most 
reckless daring. If she balanced, it was 
in the manner of a rope-walker, for whom 
a false step means destruction. She 
showed a supreme faith in the security 
which an insular position and the con- 
flicting ambitions of the continental 
powers conferred upon her kingdom ; 
there were times when she staked her own 
head and the prosperity of England upon 
her confidence in this security. 

Never was this dexterity more needed 
than at the beginning of her reign. 
She had to effect a religious settlement 
TisQusans which would appease the Pro- 
T .,  testants without irritating the 

act amid : ; Se ec 
Difficulties Marian reactionaries into rebel- 
lion ; to hold fast by the friend- 
ship of Spain without committing herself 
to another war with France; to resist 
the rival pretensions of Mary Stuart, yet 
to leave it uncertain whether Mary might 
not ultimately inherit the English throne ; 
to encourage foreign Protestants, yet to 
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escape the stigma attaching to the 
heresiarch. Her religious setthement was 
adapted to these complex requirements. 
She settled the constitution and doctrine 
of the Church by parliamentary legislation, 
because the convocation of the clergy 
was imbued with the Marian system and 
hostile to all change. 

But Elizabeth used her utmost efforts to 
‘prevent Parliament from heedless tamper- 
ing with doctrine, and modified her claims 
‘of supremacy to avoid the reproach 
of despotism. The Supremacy Act of 
1559 dropped 
the offensive title 
“Supreme Head 
of the Church,” 
and declared the | 
queen merely — 
supreme gover- | 
nor of the realm, 
as well in all 
spiritual things 
or causes as in 
temporal; the 
oath of suprem- | 
acy was to be 
demanded only 
from __ ecclesias- 
tical persons, 
from laymen 
holding __ office, 
and from tenants 
i chief. All she | 
required of pri- 
vate individuals 
was that they 
should not pub- 
licly ‘dispute 
against the su- 
premacy. 

By a special 
proclamati oe the: the position ofa world-power. 
queen disclarmed 
interfering with 
the Church’s doctrine er ferms of worship. 
The Act of Uniformity was passed at 
the same time to settle the forms of 
public worship. It prescribed the use 
of Edward’s second Prayer Book, with 
some alterations intended to gratify the 
moderates, who would have preferred that 
of. 1549, and to avoid offending the extreme 
party, who desired a Prayer Pook more 
Protestant in tone than any which had 
yet appeared. It was made a criminal 
offence to use any other form of public 
worship, or to speak against the prescribed 
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ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND 
It was during the reign of ‘‘Good Queen Bess’ that England rose to 


‘The daughter of Heary VIII. by his 
: second wife, Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth ascended the throne on the death 
any intention of of Mary m 1556, and reigned till her death at Richmond in 1603. The 
4 execution of Mary Queen of Scots is the greatest blot on her name. 


form ; and non-attendance at church was 
to be punished by a fine of twelve-pence 
for each Sunday. 

The first of these Acts also settled the 
question of royal jurisdiction in eccle- 
siastical matters. The Crown received the 
rights of hearing all appeals, of visiting 
and correcting all heresies, schisms, 


abuses, contempts, and enormities. These 
powers were to be exercised by royal 
delegates, who might be laymen. 
odious heres 
still remaine 


The 
laws were repealed ; heresy 
a capital offence, but it was 
made more Jgifh- 
cult to secure the 
‘conviction of any 
save the most 
flagrant heretics. 

in the later 
years of the reign 
many legislative 
and administra- 
tive measures 
were framed to 
define points 
which had been 
left vague in the 
settlement, to 
provide more 
effectual ma- 
chinery for en- 
forcing it, and 
to sharpen the 
penalties against 
those who refused 
conformity. The 
spirit of the 
settlement, which 
in government 
followed the ex- 
ample of Henry 
VIII., in doctrine 
and ritual that 
of Cranmer, re- 
mained  un- 
altered ; we may 
therefore anticipate the course of political 
developments to sketch the outlines of 
the queen's ecclesiastical policy. 

All the bishops, a large number of the 
cathedral clergy, and about two hundred 
parish priests, abandoned their prefer- 
ments rather than accept the oath of 
supremacy. Their places, however, were 
soon filled, and in Archbishop Parker the 
queen found a capable and moderate, 
primate to direct her future measures. 
Under his advice the Thirty-nine Articles 
—an amended version of the Forty-two 


THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH 


Articles of the last reign—were published 
in 1563. Studiously moderate in language, 
on disputed questions cautious to the 
point of ambiguity, the new confession 
was accepted by every section of the 
clergy, and it was made binding on the 
clergy alone. In 1563, and for some time 
to come, the ceremonies and vestments of 
the Prayer Book formed the only subject 
of serious dispute. Elizabeth stood firm 
against the cry of the growing party of Puri- 
tans for more simplicity in public worship. 
Parker’s Advertisements in 1566 fixed 
a standard Of guesses 
outward forms § 
which gave much 
offence and led to 
many suspen- 
sions among the 
clergy. The 
minority fell back 
upon the plea 
that nothing 
should be made 
obligatory which 
was not demon- 
strably enjoined 
by Scripture; 
and, on the basis 
of the appeal to 
Scripture, Puri- 
tanism now be- 
gan to assume a 
doctrinal form. 
Conventicles~ 
multiplied in 
London andsome © 
other places ; and 
although the 
queen publicly 
announced that 
she desired to 
tamper with no. 
man’s conscience, 
but merely to 
enforce outward 
conformity, this principle did not mollify 
the “conventicle men,” or prevent the 
government from imprisoning them. 
_ The malcontents soon found a leader 
in Cartwright, a Cambridge professor of 
divinity, who began by denying that Scrip- 
ture authorised the episcopate to exercise 
authority over their fellow clergy, and by 
pleading for a revival of diocesan synods. 
After his expulsion from Cambridge, 
Cartwright went further, and in his 
Admonition to Parliament in 1572 claimed 
autonomy for the Church and maintained 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH IN A COSTUME OF THE PERIOD 


that the ecclesiastical supremacy should 
be vested in general councils of the clergy. 
Princes, said Cartwright, are bound by the 
decrees of the Church ; they ought, in the 
prophet’s words, “‘ to lick the dust off the 
feet of the Church.” 

There were many to whom this language 
was repugnant, and who yet were Puritans 
in the matter of ceremonies and doctrine. 
The spirit of these moderate Puritans was 
represented in Parliament, in which the 
Book of Common Prayer was challenged 
and the Articles were criticised front time 
totime. Elizabeth 
took her stand 
on the principle 
that the affairs of 
the Church were 
the exclusive 
concern of the 
Crown, not to be 
discussed _ with- 
out her licence ; 
and in spite ot 
angry protests 
she was able 
to prevent Puri- 
tanism from leav- 
ing its mark upon 
the statute book. 
In the country at 
large Puritanism 
presented a more 
difficult problem : 
‘“ prophesyings, 
or unlicensed 
preachings, were 
frequent and 
popular; the 
printing — press 
was called to 
the aid of the 
Puritans, and 
scattered broad- 
cast libellous 
attacks upon 
episcopacy. In 1590 an attempt on the 
part of Cartwright and his frrends to set 
up a system of unofficial] diocesan synods 
was detected and caused considerable 
alarm; but in 1583 Whitgift had 
succeeded to the primacy, and with 
his aid Elizabeth entered ona campaign 
of vigorous repression. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Crown was now committed to a Court of 


High Commission, which assumed the 


right of interrogating all the clergy upon 
oath as to their beliefs and practices. An, 
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THREE OF ELIZABETH’'S FAITHFUL MINISTERS 
The queen was fortunate in her Ministers, and seldom has amy sovereign commanded the devotion of more able servants. 
The above three were the most famous of her advisers—Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper; Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burleigh, first her Secretary of State and later Lord Treasurer ; and Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State. 


Act was passed in 1593 which threatened’ settlement, maintained that in_ these 


with severe penalties all who neglected to 
attend at church or persisted in attending 
conventicles. The Star Chamber, which as 
early as 1566 had assumed a censorship 
of the Press, now became the coadjutor 
of the High Commission in repressing 
Nonconformists and their literature, with 
the result that severer penalties were made 
possible, while on the other hand the 
Tudor despotism in secular affairs, of 
which the Star Chamber was the symbol 
and. expression, became hateful to every 
sectary. 

It would be a mistake to regard Eliza- 
beth and her Ministers as fanatical in 
their adhesion to episcopacy, or to a 


particular set of forms and ceremonies. 


Hooker, who may be regarded as the 
classical apologist for the Elizabethan 


ah 








matters each Church has a discretion. 
But he also regarded uniformity within 
each Church as essential ; he thought that 
the lay power should both prescribe 
uniformity and enforce it by all the 
penalties that might be needfw. 

It is meedless to say that real uni- 
formity was not secured. Hundreds of 
the clergy, thousands of the laity, though 
restrained from opposition by patriotism 
and respect for the queen’s person, 
waited with tmpatience for the advent 
of a new sovereign whe should introduce 
a more liberal system. 

Elizabeth oppesed Ptritanism, at first 
as something new-fangled and hkely to 
offend the majority of her subjects: 
latterly because the victorious career of 
Calvinism gave her reasons for suspecting 





er SARA 

Hatton 
FAMOUS FAVOURITES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Although Elizabeth’s Ministers were men of outstanding ability, there was none of them who ever acquired ae 

complete control over her policy, and when the mood seized her she even neglected their counsels in order to devote 

herself to favourites, such as Dudley, Eari of Leicester, Sir Christopher Hatten, and the Earl of Essex, whose 

portraits are here reproduced, who were always willing to pander to her vanity and to turn it to their own. advantage. 
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THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF #LIZABETH 


that Puritanism spelled democracy in 
Church and State. Stronger, however, 
than either of these motives for persecution 
was the hope of keeping in touch with the 
moderate wing of the Catholic party. 
For a year or two she was so far successful 
that even Rome | 
hoped for the 
speedy reunion 
of the Anglicans 
with the Mother 






left outside the pale of the state Church 
an increasing body of Protestants and 
a body of Catholics which, although 
diminishing, remained, and was to remain, 
considerable. None the less she succeeded 


in making Anglicanism the creed of the 


y majority. The 
™ enormous influ- 
ence which the 
Anglican clergy 
| exercised in the 


Church. The politics of the 
Bull of 1562, Hii # seventeenth cen- 
which forbade im tury is a sufh- 
the English J cient proof of 
Catholics to at- the thorough- 
tend the Angli- . ness with which 
can service, A the work of 
made a_ breach . Elizabeth had 
with the devoted be | ; " i been done. It 
adherents of the s ARCHBISHOPS PARKER AND WHITGIFT was the Church 
papacy inevit- The second Proteiant Archbishop of Canterbury, Matioer Parker, of er creation 
able and  de- jimselfacapable and moderate primate. He died in 1575. John Whit- Which undid the 
stro ye d th C gift, whose portrait is also given, became Archbishop of Canterbury in work of Crom- 
middle party. 1583. He ministered to the queen in her last moments, and diedin1604. wel] in 1660 
Hence the oath of supremacy was more and expelled the Stuarts in 1688. 


stringently applied by an act of 1562. The 
rising of the Catholic earls in 1569, and the 
ill-judged pronouncement by which, in 
1570, Pius V. absolved the subjects of 
Ehzabeth from their allegi- 
ance, led to more drastic 
legislation against Catholics ; 
and penal laws in their turn 
produced more conspiracies. 
in favour of the imprisoned 
Mary Stuart. Even after 
Mary’s execution and _ the 
repulse of the Armada had 
dissipated the fear of a 
rebellion assisted by the 
Catholic powers there was 
much persecution of the 
English Catholics. In this 
respect Elizabeth bequeathed 
to posterity an evil example. 
Her penal and disabling laws 
were not entirely swept away 
until the nineteenth century. A 
Yet the Catholics as a boils 

remained loyal throughout 
the great crises of her reign. 
None of the plots against 
her spread far or deep into the nation. 
The utmost efforts of the Jesuits whom 
Allen sent over from his seminary at 
Douay produced little result. Elizabeth’s 
schemes of comprehension were  there- 
jore unsuccessful in so far that they 





GREAT THEOLOGIAN 

Richard Hooker was a brilliant 
theologian in the time of Elizabeth, 
and his ‘Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity” made his name famous. 


From the marble statue by Alfred Drury, 
A.R.A., in the Cathedral Yard, Exeter. 


The queen’s religious policy had, more- 
over, been adapted with great skill to the 
needs of the international situation. It 
remained ambiguous just as long as 
ambiguity was needed to 
prevent attacks from abroad; 
it became defiant when 
England could afford to 
despise the threats of the 
Catholic powers. 

At the death of Mary Tudo1 
the country was still engaged 
in war with France. Calais 
had been lost, and France 
was prepared to follow up the 
advantage thus obtained ; 
Mary Stuart and her husband 
the dauphin had assumed the 
royal arms of England. The 
Guises, Mary’s uncles, looked 
for the day when England 
would be a French depen- 
dency, and English resources 
would be brought into the 
field against Philip of Spain. 
Elizabeth saw the danger ; 
she also saw the value of 
her friendship. with Philip. With his aid 
she was able to secure favourable terms 
at Cateau-Cambrésis. She surrendered 
Calais, but the honour of England was 
saved by the empty promise that Calais 
should be restored in eight years’ time. 
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THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH 


The unpopularity of the peace in 
France brought the Guises, who had 
opposed it, once more into power; imme- 
diately afterwards the accession of- their. 
nephew the dauphin, as Francis II., made 
them doubly dangerous. The. obvious 
means of checking the Guises was to form 
an alliance with the Protestants of Scot- 
land; the great obstacle to this course 
was the necessity of preserving Philip’s 
friendship. To form the Scottish alliance 
without breaking the Spanish alliance was 
the first of Elizabeth’s great exploits in 
diplomacy ; and it was the more remark- 
able because she contrived to forward the 
political designs of the Scottish Protest- 
ants without in any way committing her- 
self to the support of their religious tenets. 
With Philip’s secret-consent an army was 
sent to assist , ——<—e 
the party of | 
Knox in expell- 
ing the French @@ 
troops of Mary [i 
of Guise. ' This im 
was effected ; the. gam 
Scottish Reform- i 
ation was saved; 
and it became @@ 
certain that 
Scotland would % 
not supply the © 
Guises with a +} 
base from which * 
to menace Eng- 
land, 

In 1561 Mary 
Stuart, left a 
widow by the 
carly death of Francis II., returned to 
Scotland to turn the tide of Protest- 
antism and to watch for an opportunity 
of making good her English claims, either 
as the opponent or as the heiress-designate 
of Elizabeth. Mary would not cease to 
quarter the English royal arms ; Elizabeth 
would not recognise her as successor to 
the throne. Hence their relations were 
Strained, and it became Elizabeth’s su- 
Mary Stuart Preme object to prevent her 
a Rival _‘tval from forming a close union 
to Elizabeth With the English Catholics or 

7 with a foreign Catholic power. 
Philip’s jealousy of France was still the 
chief safeguard for England. But the 
matriage of Mary with her cousin Darnley 
INI565 seemed fora time as though it would 
make the Scottish queen independent of 
external help. The marriage united the 








repulse of the Spanish 


Main. 






TWO BRAVE SEAMEN: HAWKINS AND FROBISHER °°‘ 
A native of Plymouth, Sir John Hawkins took a prominent part in the for the 
rmada; he set the example of American 
voyages, and, with Drake, commanded expeditions to the Spanish 

Sir Martin Frobisher, another of the hardy type of seamen of 
Elizabeth's time, led Polar expeditions, and fought against the Armada. of a last effort on 


Scottish Catholics around the throne; the 
Protestant Ministers, whom Mary had 
hitherto been obliged to accept, were dis- 
missed from power and chased out of 
Scotland. Then, however, the murder of 
Rizzio in 1566, contrived by the Protestant 
Th lords, but assisted by the con- 

e Woes . 
se tie Queen JUSal jealousy of Darnley, 
of Scots Produced a schism in the ranks 
of Mary’s following. The queen 
sacrificed the Catholic cause and her 
English hopes to the desire of vengeance. 
She sought allies among the Protestants, 
even among the assassins of Rizzio; and 
Darnley’s murder in 1567 atoned for that of 
Rizzio. The queen’s part in the crime was 
suspected from the first; her marriage 
with Bothwell, the chief agent in the 
murder, turned suspicion to certainty, 

_— alienated from 
her the hearts of 
all respectable 
Catholics, and 
gave the Pro- 
testant leaders 
the opportunity 
me of returning 
m and = recovering 
power. The 
queen was im- 
me prisoned at 
meme Lochleven 
Seem Castle; her half- 
brother, Murray, 
became regent 
infant 
James VI. ; and 
the only result 






+ 
a ‘ 


» 





the part of Mary and her few remaining 
supporters was a defeat at Langside in 
1568, which necessitated her flight to 
England. 

She threw herself upon the mercy of 
Elizabeth ; it was a desperate step, but 
it caused untold embarrassment to the 
English government. Elizabeth could not 
afford, even if she had been willing, to 
restore her cousin and destroy the Pro- 
testant ascendancy in Scotland. She had 
not the right to try Mary for the murder 
of Darnley; nor was she anxious to 
deprive the English Catholics of the hopes 
which they based upon Mary’s claim to the 
succession. She therefore resolved to 
discredit without formally condemning 
Mary, and to keep her as a prisoner without 
treating her asacriminal. Mary’s request 
that the complaints against Murray and 
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the Scottish Protestants might have a 
hearing was made the excuse for appoint- 
ing a committee to sift the charges against 
Mary herself; the Scots were persuaded 
to produce the Casket Letters purporting 
to be written by Mary to Bothwell, and 


Queen Mary when Mary's fame had been 


a Prisoner 


in England evidence, the proceedings of 


the committee were suspended 
without hearing the defence. Mary was 
kept a prisoner; but Ehzabeth would 
gladly have restored her as the nominal 
queen of Scotland if Mary would have 
abandoned her claim to the English 
throne, and if Murray would have con- 
sented to give his sister the shadow without 
the substance of power. Since both 
remained obdurate there were two alter- 
natives for Elizabeth. 

She might execute Mary as a murderess ; 
this was the course which the English 
Ministers desired, but Elizabeth shrank 
from the danger of foreign interven- 
tion and Catholic rebellion. The other 


possible course was to detain Mary, 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH AS 


irreparably blasted by this 





A BOY LISTENING TO A SAILOR'S STORIES 


keeping a strict watch against the in- 
trigues with foreign enemies and English 
malcontents; this Elizabeth took. She 
had in consequence to face a number of 
conspiracies: that of the northern earls 
in 1569, that of Ridolfi in 1571-1572, the 
intrigues initiated by the Jesuits Campion 
and Parsons in 1580-1581, the Throg- 
morton Plot in 1583, and the Babington 
Plot in 1586. But the queen had counted 
the cost of her forbearance, and relied with 
justice upon the ability of Burleigh and 
Walsingham to frustrate all conspirators. 
In the meantime she asserted herself in 
the field of international diplomacy ; she 
revived the policy which Henry VII. and 
Wolsey had so successfully pursued of 
acting as a make-weight between the 
evenly balanced factions of the Continent. 
But she effected her object by new methods 
skilfully adapted to her own situation and 
the circumstances of the Counter-Refor- 
mation. It is doubtful whether she ever 
had the intention of taking a husband ; 
but her hand was offered as a bait at one 
time or another to nearly all the eligible 
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This suggestive picture by Sir J. E. Millais depicts the youthful Raleigh, who subsequently became a great explorer, 
sitting with a companion listening to the stories of a sailor as he describes the wonderful lands across the seas, 
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princes of the Catholic party. It is true 
that she declined, without much hesita- 
tion, an offer from Philip of Spain, who 
was inseparably, though unjustly, asso- 
ciated in the minds of her people with the 
religious persecutions of her sister’s reign. 
But the idea of an Austrian or French 
mairiage was continually mooted; and 
the courtship of Francis, Duke of Anjou, 
more familiarly known under his earlier 
title of Alencon, went far enough to form 
the basis of important changes in the 
foreign relations of the two countries most 
concerned. 

Such projects were allowed to remain 
open so long as they proved useful ; 
but Elizabeth had no intention of tying 
herself to the Valois and so offending 
Spain irrevocably, or of 
Mary’s adherents to desperation by a 
Hapsburg marriage. She was often 
pressed by her Ministers and Parliament 
to solve the problem of the succession 
y marrying some one, no matter whom. 
But she read the needs of her situation 
more accurately than her advisers. The 
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provoking. 


uncertainty of the succession was a source 
of strength as well as of danger. After 
marriage projects her main weapons were 
found in intrigues with the Protestants 
of the Netherlands and France. The Bull 
of Pius V. in 1570 caused her to be regarded 
as the natural head of the Protestant 
interest ; and she used this position to 
inspire her co-religionists with courage for 
the struggle against her actual and poten- 
tial enemies. She gave but small assist- 
ance, and she drove hard bargains with 
her allies. The Huguenots were com- 
pelled to bribe her with the town of 
Havre in 1563, but received in return no 
substantial help, and the Massacre of St. 
: Bartholomew in 1572 provoked 

The Age of om Elizabeth ee mildest of 
oe tag remonstrances. Until 1585 she 
vereen® allowed the heroic Netherlands 

to conduct their resistance against Philip 
single-handed, except for the support 
which her diplomacy occasionally afforded, 
and the diversions effected by the spon- 
taneous depredations of English priva- 
teers upon Spanish colonies and shipping, 
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and by English volunteers in the Dutch 
armies. Leicester’s expedition of 1585- 
1586 was a mere source of expense and 
embarrassment to the Seven Provinces, 
and a bitter mortification to English 
Protestants jealous for the 
honour of their country. 

It was the force of circum- 
stances which lay beyond her 
control that made Elizabeth 
at length the armed defender 
of Protestantism and the 
mistress of the seas. As the 
true drift of her home policy 
became apparent, as English 
buccaneering and trade rivalry 
became more formidable, 
Philip of Spain drifted from 
friendship to a cold neutrality, 





had saved the crown to the infant Henr 

III.; ‘another had enabled Edward III. 
to use the Channel without fear or hin- 
drance as a highway for the invasion of 
France; a third, fought with disastrous 
" issue In 1372, had left Aqui- 
taine at the mercy of Charles 
V. and Du Guesclin. In the 
reign of Henry V. the 
“dominion of the narrow 
seas’’ had been asserted, and 
the value of naval power both 
for military and for com- 
mercial purposes had been 
fully recognised. Yet the 
Tudors, in other respects so 
quick to feel and to promote 
the tendencies of their age, 
had been remiss in building 





SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE 
A great commander, Grenville 
distinguished himself on land and 
sea; offthe Azores, in 1591,he made 
a heroic but unsuccessful defence 


up a navy and a mercantile 
marine. Henry VII. is re- 
corded to have built a royal 
ship of war, larger than any 


and thence to active enmity. 
His agents fomented the plots 
of English Catholics and 
encouraged the growth of a 


Catholic reaction in Scotland ; 
at length, in 1580, a small body of Spanish 
troops went to the aid of the Irish Catho- 
lics and Nationalists in Munster. It became 
clear that the reduction of the Netherlands 
would be followed by an_ invasion 
of England. By 1585 
Elizabeth found herself 
committed to war with 
Spain, and the forma- 
tion of the Catholic 
League in France in 
1584 made it probable ¥ 
that the two great 
powers of the Counter- 
Reformation would 
unite against her. Re- 
Juctantly she threw 
down the gage by the 
execution of Mary | 
Stuart, who was con- 
demned, nominally for 
her share in the 
Babington plot, but in 
fact to ensure that the 
imminent foreign peril 
should not be compli- 
cated by dynastic con- 
spiracies at home. 
Immediately after- 
wards Philip set up a Armada, 
claim to the throne of England and 
began to prepare the mighty Armada. 

On more than one critical occasion 
England had learned the importance of 
maritime supremacy. . One naval victory 
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THE GREATEST ELIZABETHAN SEAMAN 
The life and exploits of Sir Francis Drake read like 
aromance. Taking to the sea early in life, he was 
soon fighting against the Spaniards. He won fresh 
glory in the great struggle with the Spanish 


and died, off 


against the whole. fleet of Spain. which the Crown had hitherto 


possessed. Henry VIII. founded the 
Woolwich and Deptford dockyards, and 
collected a fleet which at his death num- 
bered seventy sail; if his policy had been 
continued, England would have been well 
: emmme prepared for defence. 
me But in the reign of 
om idward VI. the old 
ships decayed without 
being replaced; at the 
death of. Mary Tudor 
the royal ships were but 
forty-six In number. 
The naval expendi- 
ture of Elizabeth was, 
before 1588, surprisingly 
small; her captains and 
seamen, though = un- 
rivalled for skill and 
daring, were wretchedly 
paid, and her effective 
navy included only 
some thirty vessels, of 
which less than half 
were of the first rank 
for fighting purposes. 
But the defects of the 
Navy were made good 
the spontaneous 
Porto Bello, in 1596. prowth of the merchant 
marine. The largest private ships were 
built to carry guns, since piracy and. 
smuggling at the expense of the Spanish 
and other hostile governments had long 
been recognised as legitimate and lucrative 
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forms of enterprise. The Levant and 
Guinea trades, the voyages of exploration 
which began with the expedition of 
Chancellor and Willoughby to the White 
Sea in 1553, the opening of the Newfound- 
Jand fisheries about 
1548, the American 
voyages of which Haw- 
kins set the example 
from 1562 to 1567, the 
Polar voyages of Fro- 
bisher and Davis, all 
contributed to form a 
hardy race of navi- 
gators. A census of 
seamen, taken shortly 
before the coming of 
the Armada in 1583, 
enumerates Over 1,400 | 
master mariners and 9g 
11,500 common sailors RaaW 
in the ports of England 3 
and Wales. England ii 
was still far from being & 
a maritime nation, but | 
no other European 
power could show so 


large a proportion of THE GREAT SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
Sir Walter Raleigh was another of the distinguished 
figures of the Elizabethan period, and won fame by his 
He introduced potatoes and tobacco 
had tothis country. His later years were clouded with 
trouble, and he was beheaded at Whitehall in 1618. the beard’”’ of Philip 


seamen to population. 
Religion and com- 
mercial interest 
combined to make the 
English seaman the enemy of Spain. The 
Spaniard claimed a monopoly of trade 
with his colonies in the New World, and 
treated as pirates the English adventurers 
who persisted in providing the West Indies 
and the Main with negro slaves gg 
and other necessaries. The Him 
captives of the Spaniard were | 
perhaps no worse treated than 
the recognised usages of war- -_ 
fare permitted;. but every 
adventurer hanged or detained 
for illicit trading beyond the 
line was represented in Eng- @ 
land as a victim of the Inqui- ] 
sition. The sailors of the two 
nations had been long at open 
feud before their governments 
decided on a formal rupture. 
The war virtually began in 
1568, when Hawkins was 
attacked by the Spanish fleet 
In the harbour of Vera Cruz, and Elizabeth 
had done more than lend a passive coun- 
tenance to the reprisals of her subjects. 
To avenge Hawkins she seized, in 1569, 
certam Spanish treasure-ships which had 


expeditions. 





HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM 
He became Lord High Admiral in 
1585, and three years later was 
given the command against the 
Spanish Armada. 


was created Earl of Nottingham. for ship the Spaniard was 


imprudently ventured into the ports of the 
south coast of England. Drake, who in 
1572 captured the Panama treasure-train, 
and in 1578 began his circumnavigation of 
the globe by a bold raid upon the west 
coast of Spanish 
America, was knighted 
by the queen, and she 
became a partner in his 
spoils of plunder. 
When, in consequence 
of the Spanish ambas- 
sador’s complicity in 
the Throgmorton Plot 
in 1584, diplomatic re- 
lations were suspended, 
it was only necessary 
for Elizabeth to give 
the signal and Drake 
with his fellow adven- 
turers were Ina moment 
converted from bucca- 
neers to champions of 
meee Protestantism and 
rn : national independence. 
as A joint-stock expedition 
(1585-1586) carried fire 
and sword through the 
Spanish Main; in 1587 
Drake entered Cadiz 
harbour and “singed 





by destroying the better part of the 
vessels which had been collected for the 
purpose of invading England. 

English superiority at sea was even 
more strikingly demonstrated in 1588. A 
fleet of seventy vessels, 
collected chiefly from the 
; seaport towns, and directed 
s by Drake under the nominal 
# command of Lord Howard of 
Effingham, chased the Armada 
tlfrough the narrow seas from 
Plymouth to  Gravelines. 
§ Medina Sidonia, the Spanish 
admiral, commanded 130 
e ships, of which the largest 
‘ were superior in size and 
complement to any which 
Drake could produce. Buta 
large number of these were 
In 1596 he mere transports; and ship 
inferior both in guns and in seamanship. 
The greatest naval victories of Spain had 
been won in the Mediterranean ; neither 
the ships nor the men of Medina Sidonia 
were fitted for oceanic warfare. Their one 
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hope lay in* grappling; but the English, 
getting the weather gauge from the. first 
and holding it throughout, fought at long 
range, and the issue was decided before the 
storms by which the ruin of the Spanish 
{leet was completed had begun. . 
The last hope of Medina Sidonia failed 
when, he found, upon anchoring at Calais, 
that the land’ army which Parma had 
been instructed to collect in the Nether- 
Jands was. not yet collected and that 
the commander was unwillmg to risk 
a descent on England. About one half 
of the Spanish fleet never returned 


& 






QUEEN ELIZABETH ENCOURAGING HER ARMY TO FIGHT THE SPANIARDS 


the Revenge offered, off the Azores, 
to a whole Spanish fleet; the death of 
Drake, in the course of a raid upon the 
Main in 1596, left England without an 
admiral of genius. But to such a point had 
the Spanish power sunk that Howard of 
Effingham, Raleigh, and the incompetent 
Essex were able to enter the harbour 
and sack the town of Cadiz without 
encountering serious resistance. Though 
England lived under continual appre- 
hension of attack, there was not in, fact 
the slightest danger from Spain after £588. 
The last years of Elizabeth are 


News. reached England in 1588 of the vast preparations being made in Spain for the invasion and conquest of our 


[meni mente amebine Af Rawlaned'ta land fnrome uae 


resence and words. reminding the soldiers of their duty to theis country and region; ana exnorung tnem congue wou. 
he would lead them against the enemy herself, - said, er than survive the ruin and slavery. of her peeple. 
from the pioture by Huck 


to Spain. The prestige of Philip II. 
had sustained a fatal blow, his resources 
were inadequate to the preparation of 
a new force, and for the remainder 
of her reign, Elizabeth, though haunted 
by the nightmare of a Spanish invasion, 
had no real cause for fear. Her attempts 
to continue the naval war were less 
successful than might have been expected 
from this brilliant opening. A disastrous 
attack on Lisbon in 1591 was hardly 
balanced by the: heroic but unsuccessful 
defence which Sir Richard Grenville of 


disappointing enough if we regard simply 
their political events. The queen: persisted 
blindly in. the persecution: of Catholics and 
Puritans, although in the year of the 
Armada both had given signal proofs ot 
loyalty. The death of Walsingham, in 1590, 
and the old age of Lord Burleigh left the 
supreme direction of affairs in the hands of 
the latter’s son, Sir Robert Cecil, an astute 
and active politician, but ill-fitted to fill 
the place which the older counsellors had 
vacated. Old age did not make the queen 
less indifferent to the flatteries of personal 
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THE MEN WHO ROUTED THE SPANIARDS AND SAVED ENGLAND 


It is said that when Spain’s great fleet, whose aim was to conquer England, was sighted off the English shores, Sir 

Francis Drake and his officers, as represented in this picture, were playing bowls onthe Hoeat Plymouth. Drake 

received the news quietly, remarking that there was plenty of time to finish the game and to beat the Spaniards too, 
From the painting by Seymour Lucas, R.A., by permission of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. 


THE INGLORIOUS FATE OF SPAIN'S “INVINCIBLE ARMADA 
Extending over a length of seven miles, the ‘Invincible Armada,” as it was proudly termed, advanced up the 


Channel on its ambitious mission. But with all their commanding appearance, the ships were ill-built and 
unmanageable, and were quite unable to stand up against the vigorous assault of the English fleet. Finally 
shattered off Gravelines, the Armada endeavoured to return to Spain, but this paspose was frustrated by the 
furious storms which arose. The elements completed the destruction of the mighty Armada, and in this picture 
the broken hulks and wreckage of some of the Spanish ships are seen lying on the rocky coast of Scotland. 


From the painting by Albert Goodwin, R.W.S., in the Manchester Art Gallery 
. uy 
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favourites; and although among these 
the brilliant Raleigh found a place, he 
was eclipsed by Essex, who aspired to the 
chief share both in the direction of the 
Spanish war and in the home administra- 
tion, but proved himself as incompetent 
in Ireland as at the sack of Cadiz 

From Essex the queen at length freed 
herself when the proofs of a treasonable 
correspondence with the court of Scotland 
were laid before her. Smarting under a 
well-merited recall from Ireland, the 
earl had proposed that James VI. should 
enter England at the head of an army, 
and insist upon being recognised as Eliza- 
beth’s successor; on the detection of the 
plot he strove to raise London in 


mental persecution, was scotched rather 
than suppressed by the execution of 
Penry the arch-pamphleteer. 

The economic situation of England also 
left much to be desired. Some flagrant 
evils had been diminished by the measures 
of the queen’s early years. With the help 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of 
the Royal Exchange, she effected the 
reformation of the coinage, which had 
been debased in an ever-increasing degree 
to relieve the financial exigencies of. her 
three immediate predecessors. The 
Statute of Apprentices in 1563, though 
continuing the policy of regulating wages 
which the Parliament of the fourteenth 
century had inaugurated by the Statute 
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EXAMPLES OF MEDALS STRUCK IN COMMEMORATION OF THE OVERTHROW OF THE ARMADA 


rebellion. For these offences Essex paid 
with his head in 1601 ; but other flatterers, 
not less unworthy, remained about the 
queen, and national aspirations for 
civil and religious liberty found advocates 
who could not be despised. The House 
of Commons showed themselves, in the 
year of Essex’s death, outspoken and 
insistent critics of one flagrant abuse, 
that of monopolies; the queen was com- 
pelled to satisfy them by the withdrawal 
of the obnoxious patents. The Martin 
Mar-Prelate controversy proved that 
the censorship was only half capable of 
dealing with the critics of ecclesiastical 
Institutions ; and the agitation against 
episcopacy, after seven years of govern- 


of Labourers, vested the power of fixing 
the local standard in the justices of the 
peace for each county, and thus sub- 
stituted a more elastic rule for the cast- 
iron maximum of former legislators. 

The clauses relating to apprentices, 


from which the statute took its name, 


were an attempt to exercise through the 
central government those duties of 
supervision and regulation, as regarded 
technical education and admission to 
practise the several industries, which 
the medieval trade guilds had performed 
for their own localities. 

Foreign trade was promoted by the grant 
of privileges to merchant companies, each 
of which received the monopoly of a 
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From the picture by Delaroche in the Louvre 


particular foreign market. The Russian, 
Eastland or Baltic, and Levant com- 
panies rose into importance through 
the queen’s protection; and the incor- 
poration of the East India Company 
in 1600 at the close of the reign was a 
step of momentous importance for Eng- 
land’s future in the East. But of India, 
as of the New World, we may say that 
the Elizabethans indicated to posterity 
the possibilities of commercial greatness 
without using them for the advantage 
of their own generation. Raleigh, who 
grasped the fundamental principles of 
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colonisation and expounded them in 
masterly fashion, failed to make his 
colony of Virginia a success. 

In commerce the developments of the 
Elizabethan period were more significant 
than profitable. The question of pau- 
perism was a pressing one until the end 
of the queen’s reign. The prosperity 
of the middle classes was outbalanced 
by the hardships of the labourers, 
whose wages, though increasing in their 
nominal amount, by no means kept 
pace with the general rise of prices. 
The great Poor Law of Elizabeth (1598) 
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is a monument of sound statesmanship, 
but illustrates the magnitude of the social 
evil against which it was directed. The 
wise principles which it embodied were the 
fruit of long and bitter experience. 

When we turn to literature, there is a 
brighter story to be told. Three countries 
of Europe were, in the sixteenth century, 
inspired by the models of the Italian 
Renaissance to the production of new 
masterpieces. In France the poets of the 
Pléiade, with Ronsard and Du Bellay at 
their head, proved that classical elegance 
of style could be attained in the verna- 
cular languages of Europe ; while Brantéme 
and Montaigne continued in prose the work 


of Rabelais, and de- tT | The first 





monstrated that as a 
vehicle for wit, fancy, 
and philosophic reflec- 
tion French could hold 
its own with Latin. In 
Spain, Calderon, with 
his high seriousness of 
purpose, and Cervantes, 
with his humorous 
melancholy,illuminated 
the decaying ideals of 
the Middle Ages. In 
England, Spenser, Mar- 
lowe, and Shakespeare 
gave expression to the 
spirit of the new 
era through a poetry 
coloured with the 
imagery and the senti- 
ments of the past, but 
at the same time 
instinct with the specu- 
lative audacity, the 
profound confidence in 
the possibilities of 
human nature, the love 
of country, and the joy of living which the 
great discoveries of the fifteenth, the great 
conflicts and the great victories of the six- 
tcenth, centuries had inspired in the free 
Protestant peoples of Northern Europe. 
No careers could well be more different 
than those of the three Elizabethan 
poets; but the three types of life 
Which they represent are alike charac- 
teristic of the age. Spenser was an ardent 
Protestant, with an intellectual leaning 
towards Puritan doctrine ; he linked his 
fortunes with those of the Elizabethan 
Conquerors of Ireland, and made his great 
epic, the “Faérie Queene,’ a manifesto 
against the unreformed religion. Marlowe 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
First among the writers who added lustre to the 
reign of Elizabeth, William Shakespeare remains not 
only the greatest English poet, but the supreme poet 
of the modern world. He was born in 1564 at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and died at his native place in 1616, and ambition had an 


embodied in his life as in his plays the 
revolt of the age against measure and 
convention. He lived at the centre of a 
knot of eager, wrangling wits; he died the 
victim of a tavern brawl. Shakespeare, 
whose genius, equally great in tragedy and 
comedy, rises above the conditions of his 
age, was in active life a prosperous man of 
business, anxious to found a position and a 
family, using his highest ideals and profound 
meditations for the accumulation of a 
competence; truly typical in the versatility 
of his intellect and in the utilitarianism 
of his temperament. 

All three reached the climax of their 
poetic development about the same time. 
instalment 
bak of Spenser’s “ Faérie 

é Queene ’”’ was published 
in 1589, the last in 1596. 
The great tragedies of 
Marlowe, Faustus, the 
Jew of Malta, and 
Edward II., appeared 
in the years 1588-1593. 
Shakespeare’s dramatic 
career began shortly 
before 1592 and was 


finished in 1611. Their 
common theme is 
human nature. With 


Spenser, spiritual as- 
pirations, the signifi- 
cance of human affec- 
tions, and the relation 
of man to the unseen 
powers are the leading 
themes; faith in the 
moral potentialities of 
man is the keynote of 
his verse. To Marlowe 
the study of passion 


irresistible attraction. Shakespeare, while 
he inherits Marlowe’s interest in the heights 
and depths of passions, is inore impressed 
by the rich and complex variety of every 
individual nature, by the subtle action 
and reaction of will on will and mind on 
mind, by the irony of fate and the para- 
doxical union of opposing traits in the 
same character. There have been litera- 
tures more fertile in abstract ideas, of a 
more chastened fancy, of greater precision 
and clarity in expression, than the 
Elizabethan; there is none which deals 
in a spirit so penetrating and imaginative 
with the mysteries of individual passion. 

| H. W. C. Davis 
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"THE period covered by the reign of 
Elizabeth coincides with the de- 
velopment of a new spirit in the English 
people. Sturdy and independent they 
had always been, esteeming themselves 
personally above the Scots and the 
French, with whom alone they had been 
brought into inimical contact. But the 
sentiment which began to manifest 
itself under Henry VIII., and grew tc 
maturity under his younger daughter, 
did not consist so much of a conviction 
of superior individual prowess as of the 
certainty that England, as a nation, was 
destined to attain for herself a proud 
and powerful position, free from the 
aid or patronage of other countries. 
The birth of this feeling was probably 
owing to the clever diplomacy of Henry 
VII., who, mainly in order to strengthen 
his own dynasty, made the most of the 
ability of England to. turn the balance 
in favour of one or the other of the rival 
Continental powers, and greatly magni- 
fied the international importance of his 
country, especially after his master- 
stroke of policy in marrying his elder 
daughter to the King of Scots. 

The aggressive personality of Henry 
VIII. and his active patronage of English 
shipping, giving rise, as it did, to priva- 
teering and piracy on a large scale on 
French and Spanish vessels, also fostered 
the: growing sentiment of national 
potency against foreigners. But it was 
not until after the accession of Ehzabeth 
that this new sense of imperial dignity 
and future world-power became an 
article of faith with all Englishmen. 
THE STATECRAFT OF ELIZABETH 

The peculiar position of the queen, 
her personal character, and the march 
of events on the Continent all con- 
tributed to this result. If Elizabeth had 
succumbed to the flattering advances of 
the King of Spain to take her and her 
country under his protection in the 
early days of her reign, her position 
would have been rendered precarious, if 
not impossible. The recognition by 
her of the papal power would have 
invalidated her own right to the throne, 
by destroying the legitimacy of her 
birth, and, though she managed for 
hae to avert danger from a Catholic 
€ 
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vague against her by frequent profes- 








sions of her sympathy for the old 
religion, she never dared openly to em- 
brace it. The blustering assertion of her 
independence and power, with which 
she met anything in the nature of a 
threat from abroad, her constant ap- 
peals in extremity to the chivalry of her 
opponents, and her dexterous use of her 
charms to influence men towards her 
ends, her ostentatious regard for the 
loyalty of her people, and the readiness 
with which she condoned acts of aggres- 
sion by her subjects, apparently against 
her wish, if large profits came from 
them, all inflamed the sentiment of 
national power and solidarity of English- 
men, while at the same time testifying 
to Elizabeth’s consummate statecraft. 
SECRET OF THE QUEEN’S SUCCESS 
Her success was as much owing to her 
weakness as to her strength. In the 
long marriage juggle, her supreme 
vanity, her imperiousness, and her 
insatiable thirst for admiration, always 
stepped in to prevent her from finally 
surrendering her liberty to any man. 
If she had allowed herself to be captured 
in marriage, as she seemed perilously 
near doing more than once, the great 
instrument of her policy would have 
disappeared, and she could no longer 
have whistled France to her side as she 
did whenever the Catholic powers were 
getting too intimate. She was fortu- 
nate, too, in having for a contemporary 
sovereign a woman of conscience so 
elastic as Catharine de Medici, whose 
position between the rival factions of 
Huguenots and Catholics in France also 
rendered necessary a policy of constantly 
playing one against the other if she was 
to retain her ruling influence. 
Catharine, for her own ends, was ever 
ready at a critical point to support 
Elizabeth in embarrassing King Philip 
II., because when he was free from 
trouble there was always the danger of 
his so aiding the Catholic Guisan party 
in France as to give them the prepon- 
derance of power in the state, to 
Catharine’s detriment. Philip, on the 
other hand, dared not go to war openly 
with England while his own Netherlands 
were blazing in revolt, though they were 
undisguisedly helped by English money 
and men, Any attack upon England 
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by Spain in such circumstances would 
have brought the strong Huguenot party 
in France into the field against him, 
both in Flanders and on the Channel. 

Elizabeth knew exactly how far she 
could go with safety, though her nice 
calculations were constantly being ham- 
pered by the Puritan party in her court, 
whose religious and #olitical principles 
were stronger than their diplomacy. 
Burleigh, her wisest Minister, headed a 
moderate conservative party, desirous of 
avoiding war and holding through thick 
and thin to the traditional policy of a 
good understanding with Spain; while 
Leicester in his later years, Walsingham, 
and afterwards Essex, and their friends, 
were ever clamouring for open hostilities 
with Spain and a close community with 
the Huguenots and Protestants on the 
Continent. Her anger when this party 
forced her into a dangerous position 
passed all bounds, and wise Burleigh 
and her own clever sophistry often with 
difficulty conjured away the peril. 

So long as Elizabeth had the means to 
win the friendship of France at will, she 
was fairly safe. She could keep prisoner 
Mary Stuart against all international 
usage, she could support the Dutch 
Protestants against Philip, and she could 
smile at the violation of his territory and 
the profitable plunder of his shipping by 
her subjects. Her immunity depended 
mainly upon the French religious divi- 
sions. She ostentatiously respected the 
legitimate government of France, but 
she never lost her hold upon the 
Huguenot party, which kept the 
Catholic majority powerless against her. 
FLIZABETH IN A GREAT CRISIS 

But events at length upset this 
delicate equilibrium of forces. The 
house of Valois was expiring with 
childless Henry III., and the king, who 
hated the Guises, recognised Henry of 
Navarre, the Huguenot, as his heir. 
This made a great civil war inevitable 
in France, and paralysed the Huguenots 
as possible factors in favour of Eliza- 
beth, while the Catholic majority in the 
country would prevent Henry III. from 
shielding her from the vengeance of 
Philip. Thus, in 1585, Elizabeth stood 
alone and met the crisis bravely. The 
plots engineered from Spain in favour of 
Mary Queen of Scots were answered by 
the execution of Mary and by a more 
hostile attitude in Holland, where Orange 
was openly aided by a strong English 


army. Elizabeth herself refused the 
sovereignty of the states offered to her 
by the Dutch; but, to her fury, again her 
hand was forced by Leicester, her com- 
mander in Holland, who accepted the 
sovereignty, by implication, in her name. 
ENGLAND’S TRIUMPH OVER SPAIN 
Nothing could now prevent the long- 
delayed attack upon England by Spain, 
for France was impotent to interfere, 
and it was at this crisis that the new 
national feeling in England rose to .jts 
full height of heroism and valour. The 
queen, hoping against hope, almost to 
the last, stinted the arming and victual- 
ling of the defensive forces that her 
country raised so bounteously until its 
efficiency was gravely impaired. Buta 
new school of seamanship had been 
evolved by the ocean rovers. For the 
first time sailors controlled ships as 
fighting entities. The Spaniards were 
outsailed and outmanceuvred by this 
new plan of pitting sailors against sol- 
diers at sea, and disaster, utter and 
complete, to the Armada secured Eng- 
land’s safety from Spanish attack in 
future. ElizaBeth’s diplomacy and 
Philip’s difficulties had avoided war for 
thirty years; but when it came, [liza- 
beth’s patriotic appeals to her people, 
and the new spirit of confidence in the 
nation, justified her long cultivation of 
popularity and her ceaseless assertion of 
England’s ability to hold her own. 
FElizabeth’s methods in home politics 
displayed the same qualities as her 
foreign diplomacy. She would hector 
and bluster to those of her subjects who 
crossed her; but she always had re- 
course to blandishments to win to her 
side those who were strong enough 
really to injure her. She pretended tu 
sympathise with Catholics and Protes- 
tants in turn, and persecuted both as 
political need dictated. While pretend- 
ing to disapprove ofa policy of expan- 
sion of England across the sea at the 
expense of Spain, she was always ready 
to acknowledge accomplished facts, how- 
ever outrageous, if success and profit 
justified them. Success, indeed, must 


‘be the sole justification of her own 


wonderful career. She was vain, boast- 
ful, coarse, insincere, and immodest ; but 
she found England poor, weak and 
divided, and she left it gloriously strong 
and conscious of illimitable possibilities. 
No merely good: woman could have 
attained that result. - 
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AND THE DAYS OF THE HUGUENOT WARS 


FRANCIS II. was only fifteen years old 
on the death of his father on July roth, 
1559, and had married Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, daughter of James V., 
in 1558. The reins of government were not 
held by him, but by his mother, the- 
intriguing Catharine de Medici, who asso- 
ciated herself with the two most powerful 
men in the kingdom, Francis, Duke of 
Guise, and his brother Charles, Cardinal 
of Lorraine, by giving the first the control 
of the army, and promoting the latter to 
be chief Minister. These two were the 
leaders of the Catholic party, while the 
Calvinists, henceforth known as “‘ Hugue- 
nots,’ found a head in Louis of Bourbon, 
Prince of Condé, a relation of the royal 
house. Political scheming, among the 
foremost men at least, was, however, so 
engrossing that opposition in matters of 
religion was only outwardly combined 
with it, in order to have a wider foundation 
for powerful enterprises. The 
followers of Condé, and of the 
Bourbons generally, had agreed 
that the Guises must be dis- 
lodged from their foremost positions. 
Opinions were divided only as to the best 
way of doing this. The attempt to win 
over the queen-mother to the plan failed. 
The idea now suggested itself of 
forming, in accordance with the advice of 
Gaspard de Chatillon, lord of Coligny, an 
alltance with the reformed party, which, 
notwithstanding all persecutions, com- 
prised more than two thousand congre- 
gations. This political side of the religious 
movement was bound to rouse the ruling 
party to more cruel persecutions. An edict 


Schemes to 
Dislodge 
the Guises 


was issued in autumn, 1559,which prohibited — 


the Huguenots from holding public worship 
under pain of death. This edict cost. the 
lives of many honourable men. A con- 
Splracy, with which the Bourbons were 
indirectly connected, tried to deprive the 
Guises and the queen mother of the govern- 


ment by force; but the enterprise was a 
failure, and the leaders of the plot paid the 
penalty with their lives. It was only too 
well known at court in what connection the 
action of the Huguenots stood with the 
policy of Condé; but the Guises did not 
immediately contemplate his punishment, 
especially as he had retired to his estates. 
The Sudden But the prince feared the venge- 
Death of | 2nce of those in power, and pre- 
Francis U, (crred, therefore, not to appear 
at a meeting of the notables 
which was summoned to Fgantainebleau, 
and may in this way have disconcerted the 
ruling party at first. A petition for toleration, 
addressed by the Huguenots to the king, 
met with no favourable response ; indeed, at 
amecting of the States-General at Orleans, 
Condé was arrested on October 30th, 1560, 
and was condemned to death for high treason 
by a specially appointed commission, of 
which he emphatically challenged the com- 
petence. However, before the sentence could 
becarried out King Francis I1.dicdsuddenly, 
on December 5th, 1560, and the two persons 
who would have gladly overthrown the 
Guises—namely, King Anthony of Navarre 
and Admiral Coligny —escaped without trial. 
As Francis left no children, his brother, 
Charles IX., a boy aged ten years, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Under him, Queen 
Catharine held the reins of government 
more firmly than ever, and now sought to 
overthrow the inconvenient supremacy of 
C : ... the Guises. To attain this ob- 
atharine with . . eee HAO EENG 
the Reins ject 1t was necessary ior 
of Government SCcure the support of the 
Bourbons, and aftersome vain 
attempts she won their confidence. The 
prince was acquitted of his crime, and King 
Anthony nominated governor-general for 
the king, while Catharine claimed for herself 
the title of regent, and also assigned to the 
cardinal the administration of the finances. 
But this was contrary to the promises 


which the queén-regent had given to King 
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Anthony, for they had stipulated the com- Coligny, encouraged by the queen, made 
plete retirement of the Guises and claimed preparations at Orleans to liberate the 


full religious liberty for the Huguenots. 
Catharine had in all probability never 


contemplated fulfilling her 
promise, since by so doing she 
would have put herself too 
completely in the power of the 
Bourbons. All that King 
Anthony obtained was an 
edict which substituted exile 
for death as the punishment 
for holding heretical public 
worship, and forbade searches 
in the interiors of the houses, 
A religious conference, which 
was held at Catharine’s pro- 
posal, naturally did nothing 
to clear up the situation, 
especially since the Catholics 
now noticed with alarm an 
inclination of the queen toward 
the Protestant side, and the 


king, while throughout the country the 
same feud put weapons into the hands of 
the peasants. A great part 
of the nobility and the towns 
stood by the Huguenots, while 
almost the whole peasantry, 
excepting that of Normandy, 
espoused the Catholic cause. 
Both parties committed equal 
excesses, ravaging the country 
with fire and sword; both 
courted and obtained help 
from foreign powers, the 
Catholics from Spain and 
e Italy, the Huguenots from 
eo Ser Germany and England. 
FRANCIS II. OF FRAI Francis of Guise was shot by 
Married to Mary Stuart, Queenof 4 fanatical Calvinist during 


cotland, in 1558, when he was ; : ‘ 
only fourteen years of age, Francis the s1ege of Or leans, ah 
1563, and the 


cametothethroneof France in 1559), Februar y, 
but his mother was the real ruler. Catholic party, much shaken 











chancellor, Michel de l’Hépital, zealously by the loss of its leader, consented to a 


advocated toleration. 


The result was a 


peace at Amboise on March 15th, 1563. 


decree promulgated in January,1562, which By this all feudal tenants of the crown 


allowed the Huguenots to 
worship outside the ,. 
towns, while it also ex- 
cused them from the 
restitution of churches 
and church property to 
the Catholics. This was 
distinctly a victory for 
the cause of the “ Re- 
formed ” party which was 
unprecedented, and 
justified the most sanguine 
expectations. 

King Anthony, then, | 
trusting to the easily won 
favour of King Philip of | 
Spain, went over to the 
side of the Catholics, who 
were now engaged in civil - 
war, and so forced the 
queen into the closest | 
alliance with Condé and — 
Coligny. A few weeks 
after the issue of the 
Edict, the interruption of 
a Huguenot service by 
Duke Francis of Guise, 
terminating in what is 
known as the Massacre of 


oe centee ae a eee cere a nen gene me | 
= 


nots 


Amboise, gave the signal for a sanguinary 


riot, in the course of which the 
mother fell into the power of 
party, which held Paris. 
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“noblest Frenchman of his time.” 
religious zeal, he aimed at making the Hugue- 


victims of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


hold public acquired for themselves and their subjects 
= Stee oo the right to exercise their 
religion without 
hindrance; the other 
members of the nobility 
might do so in their 
houses, while a_ similar 
privilege was conceded 
to the towns. The Eng- 
lish were now driven from 
the land, and Prince 
Condé was promised in- 
fluence in the govern- 
ment; but, owing to 
Catharine’s faithlessness, 
there could be no con- 
fidence that the arrange- 
‘ment would be kept. 
| After this first religious 
_° eivil war the feeling of 
_. the two parties among 
_ themselves was unfortu- 
nately the same as ever ; 
even the terrible sight of 
a ravaged country did not 
deter them from new 
outrages. The young 
king, who showed no 
pleasing traits of 
character, had been proclaimed of age 
at fourteen, but in reality his mother 
still ruled; she travelled through the 
country with’ him, and took this oppor- 
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THE PATRIOT COLIGNY 
Gaspard de Coligny has been described as the 


Fired with 


a national party, and was one of the 


king and his 
the Catholic 
Condé and 


FRANCE UNDER CATHARINE DE MEDICI 


tunity of sounding the feeling of the 
eople. Insurrection could only with 
difficulty be repressed during the four 
years subsequent to the unsatisfactory 
conclusion o peace. Even if Coligny 
appeared outwardly reconciled with the 
brother of the murdered Duke of Guise, 
both parties had made up their minds that 
hostilities would be renewed. On Sep- 
tember 27th, 1567, the Huguenots rose 
under Condé and Coligny in great force ; 
Condé besieged the king and the queen- 
mother in Paris, which 
was feebly defended. The 
Huguenots were obliged. 
indeed, to withdraw with- 
out accomplishing their 
purpose, and suffered a 
defeat in November, not- 
withstanding their gallant 
resistance. In Lorraine 
they received support 
from the Palatinate, but 
the royalists were rein- WRyy 
forced on their side by 
panal troops. Condé had 
won a distinct advantage 
when the queen reopened 
negotiations, and the 
treaty of 1563 was con- 
firmed on March 23rd, 
1568, by the Treaty of 
Longjumeau. ; 
But this time also the 
mistrust continued. After | 
the chancellor, L’ H6pital, 
had been deprived of his 
office, the edict of peace 
was revoked by the court, 
and all non-Catholic 
divine worship was _ for- 
bidden on pain of death. 
This order was to be 
carried out by force, and 


CHARLES 


% 


SEE 


Charlies was only ten years of age when the 
death of his brother, Francis II., left him the 





again exhausted, and the king wished tor 
peace, because dissensions had long pre- 
vailed in the Catholic party. The treaty of 
1563 was therefore confirmed for the second 
time on August 8th, 1570, at 
St. Germain-en-Laye, and the 
validity of all other decrees 
was annulled ; the Huguenots 
were, in addition, allowed .this time to 
occupy four fortresses as a guarantee for 
the fulfilment of the agreement. 

It can hardly be assumed that there, was 
any wish at court to 
make permanent con- 
cessions to the Huguenots, 
but at any rate this was 
done. The most im- 
portant event in this 
connection was brought 
about by the marriage, 
on the 18th of August, 
1572, of Margaret, the 
king’s sister, with Henry 
of Navarre, son of Queen 
Jeanne and King 
Anthony, who had just 
fought on the side of the 
Huguenots. Coligny was 
also cordially received by 
King Charles and = ap- 
pointed to the council of 
state; but his advice 
that the king was now 
old enough to rule alone 
proved his ruin. A 
certain excitement was 
caused among the 
Huguenots by the death 
of Queen Jeanne of 
Navarre, since there were 
rumours of poisoning. 
The queen-mother, in fear 
lest Coligny might drive 
the king to independent 


Concessions 
to the 
Hugvenots 


the Huguenots were pre- throne of France. He was king in name only. action, which might lead 


pared to resist. 
they were completely 
defeated on March 13th, 1569, at Jarnac, 
and Condé fell. Coligny now rallied all the 
followers of thereformed teaching, although 
he had lost almost all his comrades in 
arms, and was condemned to 
death by the Parlement of 
Paris as guilty of high treason. 
Once more the Huguenots 
Conquered in’ the field, but they were 
again totally beaten at Moncontour on 
October 3rd, and Coligny was forced to 
retreat. The resources of the court were 


The Varying 
Fortunes of 
the H sguenots 


But He authorised the terrible Massacre of St. to her own 
Bartholomew in August, 1572, and died in 1574. desired 


expulsion, 
nothing more 
fervently than the death of the admiral. 
She hired an assassin, but his shot only 
slightly wounded his victim; and_ the 
excuse of the king that he knew nothing 
about it lulled the suspicions of the 
Huguenot chiefs so that they remained-— 
to their destruction—in the city. 
Catharine was so infuriated at the 
failure of her plan that she devised a 
new scheme; not Coligny alone but all 
the leaders of the Huguenots and as many 
as possible of their followers were to be 
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AFTER ST. BARTHOLOMEW : CATHARINE DE MEDICI VIEWING THE VICTIMS OF THE MASSACRE 


From a photograph by Braun, Clement & Cie. of the painting by E, Debat-Ponsan, by the artist's permission 


sacrificed to her revenge. Attended by a it had been perpetrated without or even 
small body of loyal Guises, she argued with against his will, Henry of Navarre and 
the king on the evening of the 23rd of | Henry of Condé, who were spared on this 
August, 1572, until he at last assented to wicked occasion, submitted themselves 
the wholesale slaughter of _..., to the king and renounced 


r 
iy 


the Huguenots—for which a their opinions. 
the preparations had already : _; The greater part of the 
been completely organised— * ~-| Huguenots fled the country 
on that night. Inthe morning — mr «©«©—Sstési|safter the terrible catastrophe 
the streets were running with : Mm.  ~!| and sought shelter abroad, 
the blood of the victims of % m= since the jour places which 
the Massacre of St. Bartholo- he | had been given them as 
mew. Coligny with all the | 1 pledges no longer afforded 
other leaders and thousands . meee 86) any security; royal troops 
of citizens fell victims to the : ay m= | now began to besiege La 
murderers. But not merely ‘3am Rochelle, the strongest of the 
Huguenots were slain; many wm | placcs oi refuge. But since 
other motives besidesreligious 7 ie | they failed to take it, the 
zeal, stich as revenge, greed, — | .; Edict of Boulogne, of June 
personal hatred,andmerelust e 4 30th, 1573, secured liberty 
of slaughter, caused the death | . “| of conscience and the right 
of numerous good Catholics | ~ | of public worship to the 
on that night. The massacre 7 a | Huguenots in three of the 
can only be set down in the . ..: ! =| already privileged towns. 
long list of crimes perpetrated |... | The royal court was ex- 
under the cloak of religious THE LAST OF THE VALOIS posed to further disturbances 
zeal. Cruel and tyrannical by nature, even before the death of 
The king was uncertain Henry IIl., who succeeded his Charles IX. on May 3oth, 
whether he had commanded Prother Charles, was entirely yoo, The ambitious Queen 


: . : influenced by his mother, Catha- aD ; : 
this hideous crime or whether ine. Civil war darkened his reign. Catharine had succeeded in 
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placing her favourite son Henry on the 
throne of Poland, and he had gone to his 
new kingdom in 1573. Now, however, the 
question of the succession was being dis- 
cussed at home, since Charles’s death seemed 
rapidly approaching. A distinct party, 
which sympathised with the Huguenots, 
hoped to be able. to raise Catharine’s fourth 
son, the Duke of Alencon, to the throne. 

A rising was already planned, which 
was to put the government into the 
hands of the conspirators ; but the attempt 
failed. The queen, who had noticed the 
threatening danger, recalled Henry from 
Poland immediately after Charles’s death. 
He delayed on the way, but owing ‘to his 
mother’s solicitude, the throne was secure 
for him upon his arrival in the country. 


as be 


KING HENRY III. 


royal 


PLACING HIMSELF AT ‘THE HEAD OF THE 
ae by Henry of Guise, the ‘“‘Holy League,” which aimed at the destruction of the Huguenots, spread rapidly 
throughout France. Becoming bolder with its increasing strength, the league secretly planned the overthrow o 

ouse and the elevation of Henry of Guise to the throne. Fearing the power of this combination, Henry III, 
who at first had doubted its strength, placed himself at its head, thus obviating the possibility of deth 


~~ FRANCE. UNDER CATHARINE DE MEDICI 


‘ JThe character of Henry IfI.-(1574- 
1589) had been moulded by his mother ; 
he was cruel and tyrannical, and indulged 
in extravagances and pleasures so long 
as his excesses did not sap his strength. 
The king’s brother, as well as Prince 
Condé and Henry of Navarre, very 
soon left the court, and the three placed 
themselves at the head of the Huguenots. 
When Condé, in the spring of 1576, sup- 
ported by the Palsgrave John Casimir, 
advanced with an army, the Huguenots 
brought forward all their grievances and 
demanded their right. The court had 


certainly not the strength to venture on a 
war, and in the Treaty of Beaulieu on May 
8th, 1576, not only conceded the free 
exercise of religion everywhere, with the 


Sag o, Betkee a a 


“HOLY LEAGUE” 
the 


ronement. 
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single exception of the town of Paris, but 
also admission to the offices and judicial 
posts. The Duke of Alengon, by the 
bestowal of a governorship, was removed 
to a district which sided with him, and was 
therefore withdrawn from the reformed 
The Secret Patty: The Catholic court had, 
PI however, made these conces- 
ans ofthe .. | ; 

Holy League 10S reluctantly. The Catholics 

found ‘a leader in Henry of 
Guise, the youthful son of Duke Francis, 
who became the head of the “ Holy 
League.” This confederation spread 
throughout France, and aimed at the 
annihilation of the Huguenots. Its secret 


plans extended still farther, to the over- 
and 


throw of the royal family, the 
elevation of the young Henry 
of Guise to the throne: 

The king at first attached 
no credit to this secret league, 
but when he saw that it was 
useless to oppose it, he joined 
it and proclaimed himself its 
head. The danger of being 
dethroned was thus obviated. 
The oppression of the Hugue- 
nots was renewed and led to 
the sixth war, which ended 
with a treaty at Bergerac in 
October, 1577, It was due 
more to the laxity of the 
government than to any sub- 
mission to the prevailing 
conditions that tranquillity 
reigned for some years after 
the Peace of Fleix, negotiated 
in November, 13580. The 
League, meanwhile, was on 
permanently good terms with Dr 
Philip of Spain and watched reat. ability ; 
This came when, on June roth, 1584, 
the youngest brother of the king, the Duke 
of Alencon, and now also of Anjou, died. 
And thus, after the death of Henry, who 
was childless, the house of Valois threat- 
ened to become extinct and to give way 
to that of the protestant Bourbon, for 
Henry of Navarre, after he had quitted the 
court, had once more entirely identified 
himself with the Huguenots and _ their 
creed. In order to avoid this possibility, 
the League, in combination with King 


Philip, took the opportunity to designate ~ 


as successor to the crown another member 
of the Bourbon family, the old cardinal 
Charles of Bourbon, who at once issued 
a proclamation against the king. _ 7 
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Finance Minister under Henry |. 

IV., the Duke of uly, cuplayed himself 
e reorganise : ' e i 
the fasnces of the country and him on December 23rd, 1588. 


for a favourable opportunity. greatly reduced its national debt. 


' Swords were already drawn, and serious 
results threatened to ensue; the king 
then’ betook himself to negotiations, and 
was obliged, at Nemours on July-7th, 1585, 
to promise the powerful League that he 
would consent to the withdrawal of all 
decrees friendly to the Huguenots. This 
roused the Huguenots to action. The 
eighth war produced, however, no decisive 
results; the king continued to allow the 
reins of government to slip from his grasp 
while the reputation of Guise increased. 
The victory of the Huguenots at Coutras, 
on October 20th, 1587, was without further 
consequences ; the defeat of Auneau soon 
followed, and in the spring of 1588, young 
Condé died. The strained relations be- 
tween the king and Guise, 
whom the Parisians chiefly 
favoured, became more and 
more marked; the king was 
worsted in a fight between 
the roya] Swiss guard and 
Guise’s followers in the streets 
of the city on May rath, 1588 
—the first street warfare in 
Paris. As a plot was being 
hatched against his life, he 
escaped just in time from the 
capital. Guise acted as ruler 
there until, in the Treaty of 
Rouen on July 15th, 1588, he 
exacted from the humiliated 
king the remaining rights as 
ruler of the realm under the 
name of governor-general. 
But he did not long enjoy his 
power; the daggers of the 
assassins whom the king 
had hired — struck 


The old queen, Catharine, 
soon foilowed. She died at the beginning 
of 1589. Her weak son now stood quite 
alone, and had not the power to avail 
himself fully of the favourable position 
which the murder of his rival had pro- 
duced. He avoided appearing at once in 
Paris, where meanwhile the League roused 
the wildest excitement against 


France's e | 
Dethroned the King, and openly called 
King for his assassination. But 


before the Dominican, Jacques 
Clement, treacherously stabbed the king 
while handing him petitions at Saint 
Cloud on August Ist, 1589, the dethronede 
monarch had come to terms with the 
Huguenots, had become reconciled with: 


‘Henry of Navarre and in conjunction 
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with him had begun war on the League. 


Now, on his death-bed, the last of the 


Valois called the Bourbon to him, declaring 
him his successor. Henry of Navarre had 
to fight for the crown which lawfully came 
to him, especially since the League was in 
possession of Paris and shunned the 
Calvinistic Bourbon as a heretic. 

After the death of Henry of Guise, his 
brother, the Duke of Mayenne, had assumed 
the leadership of the League and had made 
himself governor-general. 
Henry IV. (1589-1610), 
promised that he would 
for, the future support 
the Catholic confession, 
and would submit himself 
to a national council. A 
part of the Catholics, on 
the strength of these pro- 
mises, actually stood by 
him; but the Huguenots 
naturally feared his de- 
fection. The war between 
the League and the king 
remained undecided, until 
‘the latter gained a brilliant 
victory on March 14th, 
1590, at Ivry. But the 
League still held Paris. 
Henry began the siege, 
but was forced to relin- 
quish it after some time, 
since Spain supported the 
League. Philip did not 
recognise the -Bourbon 
Henry as king, but the old 
cardinal who was called 
Charles X. After the 
latter’s death he counted 
on the throne of France 
as the portion of his 
daughter, who might be 
considered a scion of the 
Valois on the female side. 

The war continued. 
England and German 
sent reinforcements for the 
king; the members of the League were 
divided into two camps, since Duke Charles 
of Guise appeared by the side of Mayenne, 
and the confusion in the country increased. 
At the beginning of the year 1593 the 
League wished to choose a new orthodox 
king, but no conclusion was reached. But 
Henry soon saw that without a change 
of faith he could not look for a quiet reign, 
and he therefore abjured his religion on 
July 25th at Saint Denis. A considerable 
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HENRY IV. OF FRANCE 
France was involved during his reign, 
from 1589 till 1610, in the religious wars 
between Protestants and Catholics, to both to 
of which the king in turn professed allegiance. 


part of the Catholics now went over to the 
side of the king, while another part de- 
clared the conversion to be hypocrisy, and 
with that notion continued to instigate 
the people against the monarch. The 
murderous attempt of a fanatic fortunately 
failed. The League, to which Philip now 
lent only slight aid, offered trifling oppo- 
sition, and Henry’s coronation took place#* 
in January, 1594. In March the surrender 
of the capital was arranged by an agree- 
ment with the military 
commander. Henry made 
his entry as king, while 
he cherished nothing but 
vengeance in his heart 
against the hostile be- 
haviour of the mob. The 
war had still to be prose- 
cuted against Mayenne. 
A second attempt on the 
life of the king failed. 
Finally, Mayenne recog- 
nised the Bourbon as 
king, after the Pope had 
received him into the 
bosom of the Church. 
The war with Spain lasted 
a considerable time longer. 
Henry then began his 
work of reform, and 
issued, on April 25th, 
1598, the Edict of Nantes, 
which secured, however, a 
certain degree of religious 
peace. This first gave 
France a legal basis for the 
organisation of religious 
matters, just as the Re- 
ligious Peace of Augsburg 
had granted it to the 
German Empire. 

The country had 
suffered much under the 
continuous civil wars. 
Henry’s second task was 
promote material 
welfare. He solved the 
problem admirably with the help of Maxi- 
milian de Bethune, created in 1606 Duke of 
Sully, a most able financier. The budget, 
which had been neglected for years, was 
once more settled in 1597; and notwith- 
standing enormous debts, which still had to 
be liquidated, the exchequer gradually grew 
fuller. The king fell by the dagger of the 
fanatic, Francois Ravaillac, just as he was 
proposing to interfere in th@ German 
dispute about Cleves. on May 14th, 1610. 
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THE EMPIRE AFTER CHARLES V. 
THE RELIGIOUS CONFLICTS OF THE STATES 


WHEN the Emperor Charles abdicated 

the sovereignty of Germany in 1554, 
his brother, Ferdinand I., assumed the 
government, which he conducted with 
moderation until 1564. The policy of the 
empire at this period was influenced by 
the religious strife between Catholics and 
Protestants. In the ranks of the Protes- 
tants, who indeed had never been really 
united, a new dispute arose, since Electoral 
Saxony represented quite different views, 
both in religious polity and in dogma, 
from those of the Palatinate, and both had 
supporters among the princes. - A conser- 
vative spirit prevailed on the whole in the 
native country of Lutheranism, which was 
eager to identify itself closely with the 
emperor in politics, and in dogma held 
firmly to Luther. 

The Electors Palatine, however, were 
not only zealous advocates of war against 
Catholicism, whereby they offended the 
emperor, the guardian of the 
religious peace, but also in 
dogma leaned towards the more 
radical Calvinism, and in 15603 
ictually went over to that doctrine. The 
Elector Palatine, Frederic IIJ., was the 
first imperial prince who introduced Cal- 
vinism into his territory; until then it 
had found adherents only on the borders 
and at isolated points inside the empire. 
After that the empire had to face the 
new sect, which was equally opposed to 
the Catholic and the Lutheran confessions, 
and besides that had not been recognised 
in the Religious Peace as possessing equal 
privileges. 

_ The Emperor Ferdinand had been forced 
Into a peaceful policy by the necessity of 
claiming the support of the princes against 
the Turks in almost every diet. A proof of 
his clemency was his demand that the 
Pope should allow communion in both 
kinds and the marriage of the clergy—a 
request which naturally was not granted. 

n every possible way he wished to main- 


First Prince 
to Introduce 
Calvinism 


tain peace. He had secured the crown of 
Bohemia for hisson Maximilian in 1562, had 
obtained his election in 1563 as king of the 
Romans, and bequeathed to him the empire 
at his death on July 25th, 1564. Out of 
the crown lands Maximilian IT. (1564-1576) 
governed only Austria proper, 
while his brothers, Ferdt- 
nand and Charles, ruled in 
the other dominions of the 
Austrian house. The new emperor was 
unusually broad-minded in religious mat- 
ters. Before his accession to power he had 
inclined towards the reformed doctrines, 
and would perhaps have adopted them 
entirely had not the petty squabbles among 
the Protestants disgusted him. As sove- 
reign he showed toleration towards the 
nobles, who were mostly Protestants. In 
spite of papal opposition, he gave a special 
constitutional representation and power 
known as “religious deputation’ to the 
Protestant states. In Bohemia, finally, 
the Compacts of Prague were set aside in 
1567, and a great part of the people pro- 
fessed the ‘ Confession of Augsburg.” 
External relations under Ferdinand and 
Maximilian were, on the whole, peaceful. 
The Turkish-Hungarian frontier war still 
continued, but without any considerable 
successes on either side. Suleiman died 
on September 5th, 1566, and two days 
afterwards his army captured the fortress 
of Szigetvar, when Nicholas, Count of 
Zrinyi, met a hero’s death. But in 1568 
an eight years’ truce was concluded be- 
tween Maximilian and the Sultan, Selim 
: , 11., in return, however, for a 
haceipee oer arly tribute. In the 
Truce With Eira eee ae {the 
the Sultan “ucts the interpretation of the 
Religious Peace formed the con- 
stantly recurring subject of debate, especti- 
ally with reference to the “ ecclesiastical 
reservation,’ which was intended to secure 
the spiritual principalities permanently to 
the Catholic faith. The Elector Palatine 
was always the first to provoke a conflict. 
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The Elector of Saxony usually opposed 
him, and strongly advocated the peace ; 

but, finally, in 1557, all the Protestant 
princes declared that they could no longer 
regard the reservation as legally existing. 
This point seemed to be absolutely the 
most important for the further dissemina- 
tion of Protestantism. With the exception 
of Austria, Bavaria, and 


ee Juliers, all the secular terri- 
Proteatante tories were Protestant, so that 


the Protestant district could 
be increased and rounded off only by the 
acquisition of spiritual territories. Besides 
this, many members of the cathedral chap- 
ters were friendly to the Protestants, and 
not a few Lutheran bishops were elected. 

The princes took further steps at the diet 
of Regensburg in 1575 with reference to 
Ecclesiastical Reservation, since they 
wished to see established as a law of the 
empire the promise which Ferdinand had 
given in 1558, to the effect that in the 
spiritual principalities the Protestants 
should enjoy toleration as subjects. The 
emperor did not comply with the request ; 
and in the diet of the next year, with the 
approval of the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, rejected the demand which 
was put forward by the Elector Palatine. 
This attitude adopted by the two electors 
led to a division among the Protestants 
which lasted for decades, and distinctly 
favoured the progress of the Counter- 
Reformation. 

In addition to this, Rudolph II. (1576- 
1612), the son and successor of Maximilian, 
held loyally to the Catholic faith, and the 
papal policy of proselytising found a warm 
supporter in him, for he had been educated 
in Spain at the court of Philip II. Under 
him the exercise of the reformed worship 
was strictly forbidden in Vienna; some 
of the preachers were forced to leave the 
country, and the citizens of the towns 
were in many cases compulsorily brought 
back to the Catholic faith, while the 
R ,. Protestant nobles had to live 

udolph’s 


Support of far from the court and its 
Catholicism offices. Rudolph exercised the 


same policy in the empire at 
large as in his hereditary dominions. The 
archbishopric of Cologne was secured for the 
Catholic faith, and Strassburg was brought 
back to it. Rudolph, by suspending the 
ban of the empire over the Protestants 
rendered decisive assistance in the restora- 
tion of the Catholic council in Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1598, which was connected with 
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the expulsion of the Evangelical council 
and preachers. The Protestant princes 
allowed all this to be done without inter- 
ference. The Electors Palatine alone 
troubled themselves on behalf of their 
brethren in the faith both within and 
without the empire. Electoral Saxony 
now, as previously, made no use of its 
political influence, but persecuted the 
Cryptocalvinists—that is, the Lutherans 
who inclined to Calvinistic doctrine. The 
last Lutheran confession of faith, the 
“ Formula Concordiz,”’ which was formally 
published in Electoral Saxony in 1580, 
owed its origin to the effort to obtain clear 
points of differentiation from Calvinism. 
The last twenty years of the sixteenth 
century saw a great advance in Catholicism. 
It was soon clear that a political union of 
all Protestants was becoming necessary if a 
general concession to their opponents was 
not to be made. England had espoused 
the cause of the French Huguenots, while 
Philip of Spain had been equally energetic 
for the Catholic League. Religion became 
the leading feature of the politics of Western 


Europe. Ifthe German princes wished to 
Religion 22¥€ 2 Voice in these interna- 
Hig tional questions, they must take 
in European : os 

Politics one side or the other. When, 


therefore, Henry IV. of France 
went to the German Protestants for help, 
they did not refuse to give it ; but in order 
to be able to take a vigorous part, the old 
feud between the Palatinate and Saxony 
had to be laid aside. This was done in the 
course of the year 1590, and at the begin- 
ning of the following year a union of the 
foremost Protestant princes among them- 
selves and with France was agreed upon. 
But this time the consummation of a real 
alliance was prevented by the deaths within 
a short period of the chief contracting 
parties. 

A Protestant Union at this particular 
time seemed of the highest value. The 
question of the succession or the regency in 
Juliers with Cleves and Berg compendiously 
included matters vital to the future of 
the contending parties. The old Duke 
William had, besides his imbecile and child- 
less son, John William, daughters only, 
and they were married to Protestant 
princes. Whoever obtained the regency 
for John Wilham would naturally have the 
best prospect of some day becoming his” 
successor. In order to postpone a deci- 
sion, the emperor entrusted the. govern- 
ment to the states ; by this the Protestants 
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were temporarily excluded. The hope of 
eventual success was not indeed yet aban- 
doned, but it could be accomplished only 
on the basis of a Protestant league. 

Other events rendered this course urgent. 
The Palatinate party in the diets 
had repeatedly coupled the grant of 
‘“Turk-taxes’’’ with the condition that 
religious grievances should be remcedicd, 
but they had never carried their point, 
since the party of Electoral Saxony regu- 
larly held to the emperor. The situation 
was changed when the energetic measures 
taken by the Hapsburgs against the Luth- 
erans in their hereditary dominions em- 
bittered the Saxon elector. Christian I1., 
in 1604, had achieved no success in Vienna 
with his earnest representations, and, 
indignant at this, had threatened to 
withhold the taxes. When the diet met in 
Regensburg at the beginning of 1608, the 
Protestants combined, and finally, since 
the emperor would not consent to any 
concessions, left the diet in a body, thus 
sapping its further efficiency. 

The Protestants were now united for 
the first time in many years. The hopes 
M : which they rested on this 

atthias . : sa 3 

union were the greater since a 
Compensated Protect : saeaaict 
with a Crown 12 0testant movemen agains 
the emperor had just been 
formed in the MHapsburg dominions, 
which found a leader in his’ brother 
Matthias. At the very beginning of 1608 
the latter had advanced with hostile intent 
towards the imperial capital of Prague, 
and on June 25th, 1608, had received the 
crown of Hungary, as well as the here- 
ditary dominions in Austria and Moravia, 
as compensation from the emperor. It 
was natural that the Protestant princes 
should seek for an alliance with Matthias 
and with those states in the Hapsburg 
dominions which held to the Protestant 
faith. 
Matthias, notwithstanding his opposi- 
tion to the catholicising policy of his 
brother Rudolph, and notwithstanding 
his support of the Protestant nobility, 
was no sincere adherent of the Evan- 
gelical doctrine. He was little pleased 
When the Austrian states, before 
doing homage, demanded binding pro- 
mises as to the practice of religion, and 
he only reluctantly gave them assur- 
ances in an ambiguous “ Resolution ”’ on 
March 19th, 1609. __A political union of the 
Protestant princes with Matthias seemed 
under such circumstances very hopeless, 


‘vented it from breaking out. 


especially since the Calvinists, under the 
leadership of the Palatinate, now had the 
upper hand, and on May 14th, 1608, 
formed a union at Anhausen. This in- 
cluded all Protestant territories, with the 
exception of Electoral Saxony, repre- 
sented a defensive alliance, and maintained 
a separate military organisation. The 

Catholic counter-alliance of 


Military 7 : 

eagar of ihe the League was formed on July 

c roth, 1609, under the leader- 
atholics 


ship of Maximilian, Duke of 
Bavaria, then thirty-six years old; for the 
moment it reckoned, with the exception of 
Bavaria, only petty spiritual princes among 
its members, and created for itself a mili- 
tary system modelled after that of their 
opponents. The Hapsburgs, for the time 
being, kept aloof from this alliance. 

The Union had the earliest opportunity 
of political action. Duke John William of 
Juliers died on March 25th, 1609. The 
princes, John Sigismund of Brandenburg — 
as husband of Anne, a niece of the 
deceased John William—and Philip Louis 
of Neuburg in the Palatinate—as husband 
of Anne, John William’s sister—both mem- 
bers of the Union, were immediately on the 
spot as candidates for the succession to the 
duchy, while the emperor regarded the 
land as an escheated imperial fief, and 
intended to have it administered by the 
Archduke Leopold. The latter took the 
fortress of Julhers in May, 1609, while 
Brandenburg and Neuburg, in virtue of a 
special treaty of June 10th, took joint 
possession of the district and capital, 
Dusseldorf, and governed jointly with the 
declared consent of the Protestants united 
in the Union. 

This would have been in itself quite 
sufficient to drive the League to the side 
of the emperor; but no other choice was 
left them by consideration for one of their 
own members, the Archbishop of Cologne, 
to whom the proximity of the Pro- 
testant princes could not be a matter 





How of indifference. The States- 
oe suid General had _ shortly before 
Averied made a treaty with France 


and England for protection 
against Spain; this was again reason enough 
to draw the former to the side of the Union, 
and Spain to that of the League. There 
was thus plenty of material for a war 
involving the whole of Western Europe, 
and only the murder of the French king, 
Henry IV., on May 14th, 1610, pre- 
With him 
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disappeared the moving spirit for political 
actions on a large scale. Instead of the 
great war, a mere feud developed between 
Brandenburg and Neuburg, whose mutual 
relations became more and more unsatis- 
factory. The new quarrel was confirmed 
in 1613 by the conversion of Wolfgang 
William of Neuburg—son of Philip Louis 
, —-to the Catholic réligion; 


Brandenburg's 


: his marriage with the 

Adoption of : : 
Calvin's Creed D2Vatian princess, Mag- 
dalene, followed at the 


end of 1615. By this, Neuburg had won 
the support of the League, while Branden- 
burg adopted the Calvinistic creed on 
December 25th, 1613, and might now 
look for a still more powerful furtherance 
of his interests by the Union. 

Dutch troops came to the help of 
Brandenburg, and Spanish troops under 
Ambrosio Spinola occupied Wesel. But 
before the close of the year 1614 the two 
parties formed a truce on November I2th 
at Xanten, on the terms that Neuburg 
should have the territories of Juliers 
and Berg, and Brandenburg should take 
Cleves, Mark, Ravensberg, and Raven- 
stein. The Dutch, indeed, as well as the 
Spaniards occupied some places in the 
country—partly up to 1672—and at the 
same time the alliances which the Union 
had made with England and Sweden, 
and the League with Lorraine, Savoy, and 
the Pope, gave cause to fear a new out- 
break of hostilities. 

The Emperor Rudolph had found no time 
in his latter years to trouble himself about 
the affairs on the Lower Rhine ; his here- 
ditary dominions demanded his attention, 
and he had to provide for the future. 
He could not repose any sincere confidence 
in his brother Matthias, who had opposed 
him at the head of the states, and he 
wished, therefore, to help Archduke Leo- 
pold to the succession in Bohemia, although 
Matthias had already, with Rudolph’s 
consent, been accepted by the states as 
king designate. An attempt 


Another SG a Feb 
Crown For M par 4 pe e ae 
Matthias IOII, to bring Prague into the 


power of Rudolph, and to make 
the states dependent on him, was unsuc- 
cessful ; the emperor was compelled, in 
the assembly of the states, to make over 
the crown of Bohemia to Matthias, who 
was crowned on May 23rd, 1611, and 
granted a mere annual payment to his 
imperial brother in return for his resigna- 


tion of all claim on Bohemia, Silesia, and ~ 
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Lusatia. Rudolph in his straits turned 
to the electors and asked their financial 
aid; but they held the view that such 
questions could be discussed only in an 
imperial diet. Rudolph felt no disposi- 
tion to call one, and yet, considering 
the age of the emperor, it seemed time 
to settle the succession. The electors, 
therefore, on their own motion, called an 
electoral meeting at Frankfort for April. 
But Rudolph II. died on January 2oth. 

Matthias was now chosen as _ his 
brother’s successor in the empire (1612— 
161g), as he already was in Bohemia and 
Austria. On all sides, even among the 
Protestants, great hopes had been formed 
of the new monarch, but it was soon seen, 
on the occasion of the first diet, in August, 
1613, at.Regensburg, how little foundation 
there was for these expectations. The 
states were again called upon to grant a 
high ‘‘ Turks-tax’’; the Protestants again 
demanded in the first place the redress 
of their grievances, but the emperor, who 
showed not the slightest trace of his 
earlier Protestant proclivities, finally, under 
the pressure of a Turkish attack, merely 

ave permission for the 
es ibteaceearss eee of the griev- 
isappointed in : ; 
the New Emperor 22¢€S outside the diet. 
The deliberations had, as 
might be expected, no results. The 
Protestants, dissatisfied, left the assembly, 
and the Catholics alone granted the Turks- 
tax, although they professed to act in the 
name of the whole assembly, naturally 
under protest from the Unionists. 

All the other hopes which the chan- 
cellor, Melchior Khlesl © (1552—1630), 
had placed on this session—in _par- 
ticular a reform of the imperial judicial 
system was to have been discussed—were 
thus destroyed; and the position was 
worse than in 1608, since the Turks 
had actually attacked Hungary, and had 
made Gabriel Bethlen, of Iktar, lord of 
Transylvania in 1613. A _ reconciliation 
between the two religious parties, such as 
Khlesl wished, had been made infinitely 
more difficult by the entry of the empero1 
into the League, for Matthias now no longer 
stood above the parties. The chancellor, 
it is true, busied himself even yet with the 
meeting of a ‘diet’ for composition and 
settlement, which the Union again de-, 
manded in their meeting at Niiremberg in 
1615, and all the more so as the Union 
increased its power by closer alliance with 
the States-General and Denmark, as well as 
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by the formation of a league of the towns. 
These efforts led to no result, for a quite 
different question now occupied the im- 
perial policy—the succession in the empire 
and in the hereditary dominions. Mat- 
thias, and with him the chancellor, pre- 
ferred to leave the matter unsettled, since 
the emperor-elect would have acquired 
influence on the government. Archduke 
Maximilian, on the other hand, was strain- 
ing every nerve to have the strict Catholic, 
Ferdinand of Styria, elected emperor. 

By his efforts, which at the same time 
were aimed at the overthrow of Khlesl, 
Ferdinand succeeded in concluding a treaty 
with Spain in June, 1617, in which he 
secretly promised concessions of territory 
in the event of his becoming emperor, and 
was also accepted, although not formally 
elected, as king by the Catholic states of 
Bohemia. The Catholic and Protestant 
states stood confronting each other in this 
constitutional struggle ; the Catholics were 
decided in regarding Bohemia as the here- 
ditary right of the Hapsburgs, while the 
Protestants equally distinctly declared 
the crown to be elective. The claim of 
the elector was the better 


= eee founded, as Matthias in 1608 
Liberty and 161r had _ distinctly 


acknowledged that he had 
been elected King of Bohemia by free 
choice, while the Catholic states could 
adduce in support of their view only the 
fact that for nearly a century a Hapsburg 
had always worn the crown. 

The nomination of Ferdinand to the 
throne of Bohemia was certain to lead to 
war, since the rights of the Protestant 
States were far from being firmly estab- 
lished. The greatest difficulties had arisen 
under Rudolph, who had conceded the 
demands of the Protestants by a “ Letter 
of Majesty”? in 1609, and promised 
religious liberty only under coercion. 
Matthias had confirmed the Letter of 
Majesty among the Bohemian privileges, 
but with regard to other demands of the 
states he only held out hopes for the future, 
especially in reference to a union of the 
States of all the imperial dominions, and 
the creation of a common military system. 

In Bohemia ideas of a_ subordinate 
government were openly entertained by 
the Protestant states. The emperor, how- 
ever, tried to use this idea for his war with 
the Turks when he summoned, in August, 
1614, a committee from his dominions to 
Linz. But the session had no results. 


T 26 GC 


as with the Sultan, Achmed I. 


The representatives had not received full 
authorisation from their districts, and had, 
besides, no inclination for the Turkish 
war; there could therefore be no idea of 
that for the present, and in the summer of 
1615 a comparatively favourable treaty 
was arranged with Gabriel Bethlen as i 

he 
questions of internal policy 
were to be discussed afresh at a 
general assembly of the states 
in June, 1615. But besides 
Upper and Lower Austria, only Bohemia 
was represented, while Hungary sent no 
representative; once more the debates 
were fruitless. 

Constant friction between the Catholic 
and Protestant states, and disputes with 
the imperial government, were, under these 
circumstances, inevitable in Austria and 
Bohemia, and led to lasting disturbances. 
The promises made by the emperor in 
1609 were still unfulfilled in Austria. 
In particular the towns were constrained, 
by the influence brought to bear on the 
election of counsellors, in favour of the 
Catholics, while the Protestant nobles 
were almost excluded from office. 

In Bohemia, it is true, there were some 
Protestants in the higher posts, but the 
Catholics were in the majority, and used 
their position to crush Protestantism in the 
crown lands and in the ecclesiastieal fiefs, 
although the Letter of Majesty gavc per- 
mission for the building of churches there. 

Matthias in 1612 entrusted the exercise 
of his rights of patronage to the Arch- 
bishop of Prague; the result naturally 
was that the benefices were once more 
filled by Catholics. Since the ecclesiastical 
domains were considered as royal fiefs, the 
Protestants, in virtue of the Letter of 
Majesty, had begun to build churches as 
well, although in 1611 Matthias had 
rejected, in the case of Braunau, this 
interpretation of the Letter of Majesty ; 
the building of churches was undauntedly 
continued. The: archbishop 
ordered the church of Kloster- 
grab to be closed, and the 
emperor approved of the decree. 
The Protestant states raised vigorous 
remonstrances against such a conception 
of religious liberty. Being met in no 
friendly spirit, they openly talked of the 
election of another king, who should be a 
German ; in 1614 some party leaders had 
already treated with the Elector of Saxony 
as a candidate. After the populace at 
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Braunau had prevented the closing of 
their church by force, and the archbishop 
had ordered the church of Klostergrab to 
be pulled down at the end of 1617, an insur- 
rection finally broke out. The Protestant 
nobles united under the leadership of Henry 


Matthias, Count of Thurn, and went witha | 


renewed petition first to the stadtholders, 
and then to the emperor; 
being everywhere  re- 
pulsed, they proceeded 
to assert their rights by 
force. The emperor, besides his uncompro- 
misingly unfavourable decree in reference 
to Braunau and Klostergrab, had, above 
all, strictly forbidden the assembly of the 
Protestants arranged for May 21st, 1618. 
But the states, confident in their privileges, 
did not allow themselves to be intimidated, 
and assembled on the appointed day. 

An imperial decree which repealed the 
prohibition was read to the assembled body ; 
and when the states communicated their 
answer to the stadtholders, such excited 
altercations followed that finally two of 
the stadtholders, William Slavata—subse- 
quently Count of Chlum and Koschum- 
berg—and Jaroslav Borita of Martinitz, 
who were universally held to be the guilty 
parties, and the unoffending secretary 
were thrown by the leaders from the 
window into the castle moat. This gross 
insult to the foremost imperial officials 
meant a complete breach with the emperor. 

In the western part of the empire, 
meanwhile, the crisis had become still 
more acute. Apart from the fact that the 
Treaty of Xanten, which had divided the 
territories of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg 
between Neuburg and_ Brandenburg, 
offered sufficient incentive to further 
disputes, the electoral house of Saxony had 
since the summer of 1610 been invested 
with these very territories, in conformity 
with an earlier promise of the emperor, 
which rejected the succession of the female 
line. The States-General were also anxious 
to maintain the position which 


Protestant 
Rights Asserted by 
Force of Arms 


War on 
the Lower ra ee ee ae oa an 
Rhine uke Albert, as the Hapsburg 


representative, made the same 
effort. The petty war on the Lower Rhine 
therefore continued. The States-General, 
in order to execute further plans, formed 
an alliance with the Hanse towns. 

And thus, before the end of the year 1615, 
it was clear that the controversies which 
were pending in the north would have an 
influence on German politics. In Sweden 
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the confession of Augsburg had been taken 
in 1593 as the basis of the national Church 
in opposition to the Catholic Sigismund 
(1592-1599). The assumption of the title 
of king by the Protestant Charles IX. in 
1604 signified also a serious war against 
Poland, with which the struggle for the 
Baltic provinces still continued. 

Since Sigismund, a son of King John III. 
of Sweden, who had been deposed from the 
throne of Sweden in 1599, but had been 
King of Poland also since 1587, entered 
into closer relations with Austria, Sweden 
was forced to seek support from the 
Protestant princes of Germany, for 
Denmark, which was equally Protestant, 
and, under the energetic Christian IV. 
(1588-1648), the most important power of 
the North, was excluded as being a 
dangerous rival in the Baltic. A war 
accordingly broke out between the two 
countries in 1611, on the question of the 
tolls in the Sound. The States-General 
and the Hanse towns, which had both 
suffered grievously under the Danish tolls, 
took the side of Sweden. However, nothing 
came of it but a treaty in 1613 between the 

States-General and Liibeck, 


es Siege while the alliance of December, 
Beecawiek 1615, already mentioned, was 


brought about only by the 
desperate position of the Hanse town, 
Brunswick, which the Duke of Brunswick 
was besieging with the help of Denmark. 

The common feature of all political 
operations in the decade preceding the 
outbreak of the great war is the tendency 
towards alliances, which, increasingly closer 
and on a wider scale as regards members, 
objects, and duration, at last divided all 
Europe into the two hostile camps of the 
Union and the League. 

The Union had received considerable 
additions since the imperial diet of 1613. 
The military system and its foundation 
stone, the finances of the allies, had been 
organised to some extent. In the year 
1614 the league with the States-General, 
such as had been contemplated by the 
agreement with England as early as 1612, 
was really arranged for twelve years. 
Negotiations were opened with the Protes- 
tants of Lower Saxony, especially Liine- 
burg and Pomerania, as well as with the 
administrators of the dioceses, who foresaw , 
an uncertain future. Attempts were, 
indeed, made to win the important 
Electoral Saxony, which still kept aloof. 
In 1615 the important alliance of the Union 
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with the province of Lower Saxony was 
brought about. In the next year a renewal 
of the confederation, which would expire 
in 1618, was discussed. The necessity of 
the continuance of the Union was univer- 
sally acknowledged, but Electoral Bran- 
denburg withdrew, since the Unionists, 
and especially the towns, were not disposed 
to regard the claims on Juliers as their own. 
Besides nine princes, the Union now 
included seventeen towns, which would 
hear nothing of a warlike policy, and 
bound themselves to the alliance only up 
to the year 1621. 

The League meanwhile had been con- 
siderably strengthened by the admission 
of the emperor and of Wolfgang William 
of Neuburg in the Palatinate. But the 
participation of Austria had at the same 
time destroyed the hitherto uncontested 
position of Maximilian of Bavaria, for the 
emperor must now have a voice in the 
management. The Archbishop of Mainz 
was able to overcome the difficulties 
and to effect a reorganisation in 1613, 
according to which the Hapsburg Maxi- 
milian received, in addition to Mainz and 
Gicdidciec Bavaria, a third federal dis- 

trict of Tyrol, and since 
Ss ae C the Catholic interests were 
wae ere slightly less emphasised, the 
Protestant princes had the option of join- 
ing. This outcome was by no means satis- 
factory to the Bavarian. After various 
attempts to find a solution he left the 
League in January, 1616, and the rest 
could do nothing without him. In May, 
1617, however, he entered into - new 
alliance with four spiritual princes for 
four years. 

Meantime, the negotiations as to the 
succession in the empire had been carried 
on unceasingly. It was universally ad- 
mitted that the future emperor must also 
be ruler of Austria; and Ferdinand of 
Styria seemed, as the youngest Hapsburg, 
to be the most suitable. But since 1613 
the King of Spain also had raised claims, 
although at once with the suggestion 
that he wou'd be satisfied with a conces- 
sion of territory. Since, however, there 
could be no thought of winning over the 
electors of the Palatinate and Branden- 
burg after the course of the imperial diet 
of 1613, the spiritual electors and the 
Elector of Saxony had proposed the 
summoning of an electoral diet by the 


emperor, without any statement of the 
particular object. Khles! did not wish for 
that, since his heart was set on an agree- 
ment between the religious parties, and 
he hoped to bring about their reconcilia- 
tion by the very necessity of some under- 
standing as to the succession. Both 
parties, indeed, made in 1615 a statement 
as to the points on which 


ee they must insist, but no 
Maximili meeting for reconciliation 
aximilian as held. Archduke Maxi- 


milian attempted to force the emperor to 
action, and advised, at any rate according 
to the ideas of the Protestant side; that 
an election should be held, and, if 
necessary, enforced by arms. On the 
other hand, the electors of the Palatinate, 
Brandenburg, and Saxony deliberated 
over a choice in the summer of 1616, and 
came to the decision that they would defer 
the business of election until after the 
death of the emperor, and would then 
perhaps elect Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. 

By this, it is true, the succession of 
Ferdinand in the Austrian dominions 
seemed secured at the beginning of the 
year 1617 ; but his prospects in the empire 
were all the more unfavourable, and 
“ recognition ”’ in Bohemia as well as his 
“election ’’ in Hungary, finally arrived at 
by the states, offered only poor encourage- 
ment. Now at least the Saxon elector had 
been induced to consent to a personal 
electoral diet for February, 1618, in order 
to discuss the election, in which Ferdi- 
nand’s reversion was regarded as obvious. 

The Elector Palatine, on the other 
hand, was in treaty at the same time 
with the Protestant states of Bohemia, 
which, priding themselves on their right 
of election, did not acknowledge Ferdinand 
as lawful king; but there had been no 
talk of his acquiring the crown of Bohemia 
before the autumn of 1618. During the 
whole of this year the most various plans 
for the election of an emperor were devised. 
The candidature of Maximilian 


Death of . . 

of Bavaria again came up. 
ere Ch Iso talk of parcellin 
Matthias ere was also talk of parccelling 


out the Hapsburg territories 
under an agreement with Savoy. But no 
results had been arrived at when the 
Emperor Matthias died, on March 2oth, 
1619. It rested now with Ferdinand to 
prove whether his statesmanship could 
secure him the crown. 
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AND SWEDEN’S PART IN THE GREAT STRUGGLE 


EVEN in Austria, immediately after the 
death of Matthias, Ferdinand had 
difficulties in obtaining possession of 
the sovereignty; the states considered 
his brother Albert their lawful sovereign, 
and the Protestants among them formed 
an alliance with the Bohemian insurgents. 
Ferdinand well understood that the 
possession of the imperial title would 
greatly strengthen his position in his 
hereditary dominions, and went in july 
to the electoral diet at Frankfort in order 
to represent the Bohemian vote. 

But the Elector Palatine and Bran- 
denburg had already agreed not to 
choose him. Saxony finally joined the 
spiritual electors; even Brandenburg 
changed round, so that the Palatinate 
at last stood quite alone. Ferdinand’s 
election was now secured, especially since 
he consented that conciliatory measures 
should be discussed among the electors 
in November. The election 
was duly held on August 21st. 
The empire now once more had 
an emperor. As Ferdinand II. 
(1619-1637) he brought great disasters 
upon Germany and Europe, since he 
transferred into the empire the struggle 
with the states in his hereditary dominions, 
and laid the ban of the empire on the 


Protestant 
Insurrection 
in Bohemia 


Elector Palatine, Frederic V., after his 


expulsion from Bohemia. 

The insurrection had begun in Bohemia 
after the window episode. The Protestant 
nobles had become masters of the govern- 
ment and appointed thirty directors. An 
army under Count Thurn had defeated the 
Imperialists at Budweis, and the mer- 
cenary leader, Peter Ernest of Mansfeld, 
had taken Pilsen. While Thurn was trying 
to advance into Austria through Moravia, 
Matthias died; and a little later the 
Prospects of King Ferdinand seemed 
somewhat more favourable. Nevertheless, 
about the same time that he was elected 
emperor at Frankfort, Frederic. V. of 
the Palatinate; leader of the Union, was 


The Lost Cause 


chosen king at Prague, in virtue of the 
elective rights of the states, on August 
27th, 1619. At the instance of Christian of 


Anhalt, and in spite of the dissuasion of his 
father-in-law, King James I. of England, 


he accepted the election, which was 
FiededieV. destined to bring on him the 
Elected Kin loss of his territory, and 
g : 
at Pages especially of his splendid 
castle, and received the crown 
on November 3rd. 

Gabriel Bethlen had hitherto, in com- 
bination with the Bohemians, attacked the 
emperor from the side of Transylvania, 
and had stirred up the Protestant Hunga- 
rians to revolt, while the Imperialists 
were withdrawing to Vienna.. Thurn also 
appeared there, but had not sufficient 
force to begin a siege. Bethlen, too, 
retreated, and an opposing Catholic party 
arose in Hungary. The Bohemians 
maintained their position in the winter of 
1619-1620, and even received support 
from Lower Austria. But the emperor 
induced Spain to invade the Palatinate 
from the side of the Netherlands, revived 
the League once more, and concluded 
a treaty with its head, his friend, Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, in which he promised him 
the electoral dignity in the event of a 
successful war. 

Maximilian, on his side, obtained the . 
support of the Saxon elector, whiic the 
Union did not support their head, but 
also negotiated with the Bavarian. The 


‘latter marched into Austria in August, 
.1620, and into Bohemia in September, 


found the greatest confusion at Prague, 
and, thanks to Tilly, in 
combination with the Im- 
perialists under Buquoy, 
won. a decisive victory over 
Christian of Anhalt at the “ White 
Mountain ”’ near Prague, on November 8th. 

Frederic’s ‘“‘ winter kingdom”’ was now 
at an end ; he fled to Silesia, and the cause 


of 
Protestantism 


_ of Protestantism was lost. A strict counter- 


reformation began at once in Bohemia 
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and Austria. Ferdinand with his own 
hands tore up the Letter of Majesty, the 
chief nobles were executed, and many 
thousands who remained loyal to their 
faith were driven from the land. Frederic 
did not realise his position. He wished at 
first only to concede Bohemia to the con- 
queror in return for compensation; he 
perceived too late that the emperor 
believed that he would have to fight him in 
any case in the Palatinate and as elector. 
The Spaniards under Spinola had been in 


OF THE WORLD 


Tilly had taken the capital of the Pala- 
tinate, the beautiful town of Heidelberg, 
and had won a decisive battle at Stadtlohn 
on August 5th and 6th, 1623, the electoral 
dignity, together with the Upper Palatin- 
ate was transferred to Maximilian of 
Bavaria. The Protestants indeed, and 
Saxony also this time, vigorously protested 
at the diet of deputies at Regensburg, but 
could not alter the fact. Henceforth the 


Protestants under all circumstances formed 
the minority in the electoral college. | 


THE EMPEROR FERDINAND II. REFUSING HIS SIGNATURE TO PROTESTANT LIBERTIES 
Born in 1578, and trained in the school of the Jesuits, Ferdinand II. became Emperor of Germany in 1619, and played 


a leading part in the terrible Thirty Years War. 


Bitterly opposed to the German Protestants, to whuse plea for 


toleration he turned a deaf ear he issued an edict, taking from them the rights and liberties won after long struggles, 
From the painting by Karl Wurzinger 


the Palatinate since the summer of 1620; 
in 1621 the Union withdrew, and soon, 
being leaderless and powerless, broke up 
completely. Nevertheless, Frederic did not 
follow the advice of his father-in-law, 
who was busily negotiating with Ferdinand, 
but offered further resistance. Mansfeld 
and the Margrave George Frederic of 
Baden-Durlach won a victory, it is true, 
over Tilly at Wiesloch, on April 27th, 1622, 
but that was neutralised by defeats of the 
electoral armies at Wimpfen on May 6th and 
at Hoéchst on June 2oth, 1622. And when 
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The measure which was intended to 
strengthen the Catholic party in the empire 
aroused, on the contrary, new opposition, 


-and that among the Protestant princes 


of Lower Germany, who, until now, had 
kept in the background. George William 
of Brandenburg (1620-1640) earnestly 
strove to rouse the Saxon elector against 
the emperor, but as the latter refused, the 
circle of Lower Saxony could not take 
the side of the Elector Palatine, otherwise 
known as the Pfalsgrave. On the other 
hand, the prospect, not at all attractive 





THE THIRTY 


to Germany, of the revival of the power 
of the Austrian and Spanish Hapsburgs, 
brought the King of England to the side of 
his son-in-law, and the latter found sup- 
port from the States-General and King 
Christian of Denmark. The King of 
Sweden was also ready to take part in a 


YEARS WAR 


establish the power of the emperor on 
the Baltic failed only through the resistance 
of Stralsund from May 23rd to August 4th, 
1628. Since Sweden also was threatening 
war, a peace with Denmark seemed 
necessary to the imperial commander ; he 


therefore concluded a treaty at Liibeck 
™ on May 12th, 1629, by which 
the king received back all 
his possessions in exchange 
for a promise to observe 
neutrality for the future? 
The great commander was 
now at the zenith of his 
fortunes. But the princes 
of the League and the im- 
perial court had long been 


war against the Hapsburgs. 
Towards the close of 1625 a 
league was formed between 
England — where Charles I. 
now was king—Holland, and 
Denmark for the restoration 
of the Pfalsgrave to his 
hereditary dominions. France 
supported the undertaking 
with money; the states of 





Lower Saxony prepared on dissatisfied with him; his 
their side to expel the army mysterious power seemed 
of the League under Tilly, dangerous to them. After 
and placed Christian of Den- the Minister, Hans Ulrich, 





mark at their head. The 
Danish king, supported by 
Mansfeld and the Duke of 
Brunswick, advanced into 
Lower Saxony without wait- 
ing for the conclusion of the 
negotiations, and succeeded even in 
strategy in being a match for his opponent. 
Theemperor had no means of meeting this 
unexpected danger. Since, on the other 
hand, he did not 
dare to allow the 
League and the 
Bavarian elector 
to become too 
powerful, he was 
glad when the 
Bohemian noble- 
man, Waldstein, 
commonly called 
Wallenstein, 
forced Mansfeld 
to disband his 
mercenaries. He 
started out to 
reach Venice, but 
died 
witza in Bosnia ouea iv ord eeicae Tilly in 1622, and afterwards served wi 
on the 2oth of 
November, 1626. 
Tilly meanwhile—on August 27th, 1626 
—had won a victory over Christian at 
‘Lutter on the Barenberg, and thereby 
gained control of all Lower Germany. Now 
Wallenstein also advanced and compelled 
the Danes to retreat to the islands. He 
drove the Dukes of Mecklenburg from 
their territory, and his plan firmly to 


Prince of Eggenberg, had 
himself entered into com- 
munications with the general, 
in November, 1626, the com- 
plaints were quieted for some 
Bohemia in 1619, and died in 1632. time. But they broke out 
again the more loudly among the 
members of the League, since it was seen 
that Wallenstein’s conduct of the war 
was guided more by political than by 
military con- 
siderations, and 
that his army 
formed a Support 
for the empire 
against the 
princes. A state- 
ment of griev- 
ances was drawn 
up at the meeting 
of the League at 
Wiirzburg in 
1627, and pre 
sented to the 
emperor, but he 
could not concede 
the wishes of the 
princes. A meet- 
ing of the electors 
towards the end 
of the same year aimed at the same 
object; a new and exhaustive bill of 
complaint as to the oppression of various 
districts by the army of Wallenstein 
was forwarded to the emperor, and once 
more no result followed. Wallenstein’s 
pride increased with his military successes. 
After the proscription of the Dukes of 
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FREDERIC V. OF BOHEMIA 
Succeeding his father as Elector 
Palatine in 1610, he married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I. of 
England. He received the crown of 





: LEADERS IN THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 
In Rako- Count Ernest von Mansfeld was a soldier of fortune in the Shell 
it 


Count Tilly commanded the Catholic army 
when the war began, and rose to be commander-in-chief of the imperial 
forces. He was routed by Gustavus Adolphus at Breitenfeld in 1631. 
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Calvinists and Zwingliatis were expressly to 


Mecklénvurg; ne with some difficulty 
‘obtained. from the emperor the investiture 
of their territory in January, 1628, and 
became’‘hereditary sovereign there in. 1629. 
In other-respects, also, his already ample 
‘powers were still further enlarged. The 
‘“‘yeneralissimo field-marshal ’’—this was 
now his title—was a loyal servant of his 
emperor, and had no end in view but to 
further his imperialistic ‘plans. The ques- 
tion, however, arose whether he might not 
become dangerous to Ferdinand should a 
difference of opinion occur. Maximilian 
of Bavaria, as well as 
the Spanish Hapsburg 
Philip IV., worked on 
the emperor from this 
point of view, while the 
most varied rumours 
were current as to Wal- | 
lenstein’s intentions | 
and schemes. The elec- 
tors, even before the 
siege of Stralsund, re- 
peatedly demanded the | 
dismissal of Wallen- |§ 
stein, saying that, (RE 
should occasion § arise, 
they were ready also to | 
use their arms against , 
him. 

After the treaty with 
Denmark, the first dif- 
ference of opinion >. 
between Ferdinand J oa 
and Wallenstein. at last ~~ 
showed itself. The em- 
peror, conformably to 
an agreement with the 
princes of the League, 
issued in the spring of 
1629 the so-called Edict of Restitution, 
which deprived the princes of all eccle- 
slastical . property acquired since the 
Treaty of Passau in 1552, and thus at 
one stroke took large districts away from 
the Protestants. A new arrangement on 
this basis would have given back to the 
Catholic Church the two archbishoprics 
of Magdeburg and Bremen and_ twelve 
bishoprics, to sd nothing of the extensive 
property-of the religious houses. But the 
edict was a flagrant breach of the Religious 
Peace, since the ‘‘ ecclesiastical reserva- 
tion,” it is true, was to be carried out, but 
always subject to the condition that there 
should be absolute religious freedom for all 
the inhabitants or subjects of the ecclesias- 
tical foundations. Now, however, all the 
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THE FAMOUS GENERAL WALLENSTEIN 1 | 
Like Ferdinand II., the Bohemian nobleman Wallen- Emperor at last, chiefly 





stein was brought up under the Jesuits. His military 
successes on behalf of the empire raised up enemies 
who plotted for his downfall. 
his command, branded as a traitor, and murdered. deprive his | generalis- 


fa Op oe ow 


be excluded; and none but the adherents 
of the Confession of Augsburg recegnased. 
The whole: existing orgenisation of the 


empire would: have been upset. It was 


also clear: that this attack would call the 
whole Protestant world to arms. It was 
Wallenstein’s object to prevent this; he 
therefore was, and continued to be, an 
opponent of the Edict of Restitution, and 
did not use his power to carry it out. The 
emperor, once more urged by the League, 
would now gladly have dismissed Wallen- 
. stein; but that would 
have been to leave 
himself once more with- 
out an army. An 
attack by the Swedish 
king was threatening, 
since the war between 
Sweden and _ Poland 
had been ended for the 
time being by a truce 
concluded at Altmark, 
near Stuhm, on Sep- 
tember 26th, 1620. 
Moreover, the war with 
~dof@ France for the posses- 
| sion of Mantua had 
already broken out, and 
part of Wallenstein’s 
army was engaged in 
it. Nevertheless, the 
complaints against him 
were repeated in the 
electoral diet of Regens- 
burg in July, 1630. The 


through the advice of 
He was deposed from the Pope, resolved to 
simo of his command, and Wallenstein 
voluntarily withdrew to Gitschih. 

When Wallenstein’s dismissal was de 
cided upon at Regensburg, the King of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, had already 


- landed in the north. On July 6th, 1630, 


he had disembarked at the mouth of the 
Peene, with 13,000 men, not mercenaries, 
but Swedish levies, had occupied Stettin, 
and forced the Duke of Pomerania to con- 
clude'an alliance. Although:his army was 


strengthened ‘to 40,000 men by reinforce- 
‘ments from home, grave mistrust. pre- 


vailed among the Protestant princes, with 


the exception of those of Hesse-Cassel and” 
-Saxe- Weimar. 
néutrality. On the other-hand, the Dukes 


They. united in an armed 


of Mecklenburg, the cousins of the Swedish 
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king, returned to their country, and 
France promised her aid in a treaty with 
Sweden in January, 1631. While Gustavus 
Adolphus in the north took place after 
place and secured a strong position for him- 
self, Tilly marched with the army of the 
- League to Magdeburg in order to force 
the town to accept the Edict of Restitu- 
The Terrible 100: The Swedes, through the 
Sack of attitude of Brandenburg and 
Saxon elector, could neither 
Magdeburg the os 
hasten to its assistance nor 
effect any change in Tilly’s plan of campaign 
by the capture of Frankfort-on-Oder. The 
town thus fell into the hands of the be- 
siegers on May 2oth, 1631. A terrible sack 
began, during which fire broke out and 
reduced almost all the houses to ashes. 
The Catholics were triumphant at Tilly’s 
success. The Protestants, however, saw 
too late that the Swedish king alone could 
stem the flood of disaster. The fate of 
Magdeburg might soon befall the other 
episcopal cities. 

Hesse and Weimar on their part now 
made overtures to Sweden. But Gustavus 
Adolphus, since the Saxon elector and 
Brandenburg held back, was at first com- 
pelled to decline an alliance. An agree- 
ment, however, was eventually concluded 
with Brandenburg on June 21st, by which 
Gustavus Adolphus was allowed to occupy 
Spandau and Kiistrin, in order always to 
have a secured retreat to the coast. Suc- 
cess attended his cause, for, on July 18th, 
Tilly was defeated for the first time at 
Burgstall, in the vicinity of Wolmirstedt. 
Fresh reinforcements from Sweden and 
England placed the king in a still more 
favourable position. 

This induced Saxony also, on September 
15th, to join his cause, for Tilly was already 
invading the elector’s territories, with the 
object of depriving him of the secularised 
bishoprics by virtue of the Edict of Restitu- 
tion. A decisive blow was soon struck, 
since the elector wished above all to see the 
enemy driven far from his 
territory. The armies met 
at Breitenfeld, near Leipzig, 
which Tilly had just occu- 
pied. The forces of the League were com- 
pletely routed, and their leader himself was 
wounded. The emperor was left without 
an army, and feared for his hereditary do- 
minions, while Protestant Germany began 
to hail Gustavus Adolphus as a saviour. 
While, then, the Saxons, under John George 
of Arnim, marched into Bohemia and 
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Sweden's King 
Joyfully Hailed 
in Germany 


seized Prague, Gustavus, passing throvgh 
Thuringia, reached the Main. On October 
18th he captured Wiirzburg, whither the 
bishop, a member of the League, had fled, 
and took Mainz in December. 

Here he spent the winter, received 
the unfortunate Pfalsgrave Frederic, and, 
with Richeliew as mediator, began nego- 
tiations for peace with the League, from 
which he demanded neutrality during 
the continuance of the war against the 
emperor. These transactions led to no 
results. Gustavus Adolphus, therefore, 
in March, while securing the Rhine, ad- 
vanced against Bavaria; on April 15th, 
1632, at Rain on the Lech, he once 
more defeated Tilly, who was mortally 
wounded, and made his entry into Munich 
in the middle of May. The League was 
shattered, and the emperor would have 
been lost if Wallenstein had not for the 
second time freed him from his difficulties. 

The emperor had offered him a new 
command soon after the battle of Breiten- 
feld, and again since Arnim’s advance 
into Bohemia; but it was only in Decem- 
ber, 1631, that Count Eggenberg had per- 
Wallenstein suaded him, and received the 
Stands by | 28Surance that within three 
the Eniperet months 40,000 men would be 

in the field. Wallenstein ac- 
tually took over the chief command in 
April, 1632, after the right to conclude 
treaties had been granted him at Znaim. 
The first thing to be aimed at was the 
separation of Saxony from the Swedish 
cause. The powers of the general were 
now so wide that he had the command 
of the army and the control of politics 
entirely in his own hands. 

The Saxon elector, John George, had at 
the beginning of the year entertained 
the thought of concluding peace with the 
emperor independently of Sweden, but 
Brandenburg’s att tude prevented him, 
and Wallensten’s appearance in Bohemia 
completely prevented the conclusion of a 
peace which might have secured to 
Saxony the possession of the ecclesiastical 
property. The negotiations were, how- 
ever, continued. When Wallenstein had 
cleared Bohemia of the Saxons, he sought 
to unite himself with Maximilian of 
Bavaria, while Gustavus marched north- 
ward in order to hasten to the help of, 
the Saxon elector. The Swedes collected 
in Niiremberg; but Wallenstein appeared 
before the town and entrenched himself in 
a camp near Fiirth without engaging in a 
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battle. At last, on September 3rd, Gus- 
tavus attacked theenemy’scamp unsuccess- 
fully, and after vain attempts to bring about 
a peace he retreated on September 18th. 
The Swedes next turned southward 
in order to attack Austria; but when 
they heard that Wallenstein was press- 
ing Saxony still harder and massing his 
army at Leipzig, they advanced thither 
rapidly, joined the Landgrave William of 
Hesse in Erfurt, and by the middle of 
November were facing the hostile army. 
Wallenstein even now wished to avoid 
a battle. But on November 16th, 1632, 
Gustavus Adolphus attacked the enemy 
at Liitzen in order to gam a 
facilitate a junction oe ee 
with the Saxons. He 
himself fell in the stub- 
born fight, while the 
Imperialists lost the 
brave cavalry general, 
Gottfried Henry, Count 
of Pappenheim. Duke 
Bernard of Saxe - Wei- 
mar took over the 
command after the 
death of the king and 
occupied the battlefield 
while Wallenstein with- 
drew. The joy of the 
Catholics over this 
battle sprang less from 
the supposed “‘victory”’ 
than from the feeling § 
of emancipation which 5 
they experienced at the 
death of the great leader 
of the Protestants. 
Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar retained the 
military command of 
the orphaned army. The Swedish Council 
of State entrusted the political representa- 
tion of Sweden in Germany to the chancellor 
Oxenstierna, for whom a hard task was in 
store. The armyespecially was no longer the 
old force of true-born Swedes which had 
landed; the greater part of it 
ie nee had been levied In See 
Swedish Army 22¢ even the king had been 
} able to maintain discipline 
only with difficulty. Henceforth the Swedish 
army did not differ in the least from the 
Imperialists in the robberies and murders 
It committed: it became, like them, the 
terrible scourge and dread of every district 
through which it passed. Politically the 
prosecution of the war was still influenced 





GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS OF SWEDEN 
This Protestant King of Sweden heroically sided 
with his fellow-religionists in Germany in their 
struggle against the Catholic League and the Em- 
pire. At the head of 16,000 men, in 1630, he crossed 


to Pomerania, and for two 
Lutzen in 1632, fought for Protestant liberties. his proposals 


by France, which contributed subsidies. 


, Richelieu’s aims were especially directed 


towards the acquisition of German soil. 
‘But the most important point still was 
to secure the adhesion of the German con- 
federates to the Swedes. John George 
of Saxony, in the negotia- 
tions conducted with him 
before the close of the year 
1632, had demanded first 
of all a greater influence in the manage- 
ment of affairs. It was first resolved to 
raise two armies, a Swedish under Oxen- 
stierna and a Saxon under John George, 
only it was doubtful to which of these two 
" the remaining German 
Protestants would 
attach themselves. The 
Upper German and 
Rhenish princes held 
to the Swedes, but 
under French influence 
an advisory council was 
set up by the side of 
the Swedish chancellor. 
This was done in March, 
1633, in the Treaty of 
Heilbronn. At the 
| same time the emperor 
resumed negotiations 
with Saxony. Wallen- 
stein entered into rela- 
tions with Arnim, the 
general of the Saxon_ 
army, and was prepared 
for further concessions 
in religious matters, 
contrary to the will 
of his emperor; but 
Saxony and Branden- 
burg did not entertain 
On the 
other side, Oxensticrna was treating with 
the commander-in-chief, and asked him, 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
Bohemian emigrants, to let himself be 
elected king; but again there were no 
results. Bernard of Saxe-Weimar had 
driven the Imperialists completely out of 
Saxony after the day of Liitzen, and then, 
on July roth, 1633, by the favour of 
Oxenstierna, had become Duke of Fran- 
conia, the new duchy formed out of the 
bishoprics of Bamberg and Wiirzburg. 
Wallenstein had defeated Arnim at 
Steinau on October 23rd, 1633, and freed 
Silesia from the enemy. Since, however, 
he did not relieve Regensburg, which Ber- 
nard of Weimar had taken on November 
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ears, till he fell at 
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4th, 1633, by a brilliant feat of arms, but 
withdrew to Bohemia, the emperor con- 
ceived great mistrust of his general, who 
renewed his overtures to Saxony, France, 
and Sweden, and made a secret agreement 
with Sweden, which was to effect a union 
of the armies at Eger. Wallenstein was 
not unaware of this distrust of him in 
Vienna. He sent in his resigna- 
tion on January 12th, 1634. 
It was not accepted, although 
his dismissal had already been 
pronounced in a secret document, and was 
made public on January 24th. Wallen- 
stein was publicly: declared guilty of 
treason by the emperor, on February 18th, 
and was murdered on February 25th, 
1634, at Eger, while even his army was 
deserting him. 

The sdn of the emperor, afterwards 
Ferdinand III., and Count Matthias of 
Gallas were now placed at the head of the 
army. With Wallenstein there went to 
the grave not merely the man of most 
marked intellectual ability, the splendid 
general and diplomatist, but also the only 
one of all the leaders who stood superior 
to the religious controversy. 

His death placed the emperor, and 
consequently Catholicism, in a more favour- 
able position than had ever been reached 
before. Now for the first time Ferdinand 
had an army of his own at his disposal, and 
he immediately ordered it to advance to 
Regensburg. The town fell into the hands 
of what had been Wallenstein’s army 
in July, and on September 6th, Gallas 
won at Nordlingen a complete victory over 
Bernard of Weimar and Gustavus fee 
Now that the Swedes were defeated, 
was an easy task for the emperor to a 
duct to a successful close the negotiations 
with Saxony, for which Wallenstein had 
already paved the way. 

The preliminary conditions were settled 
by November, 1634, and were confirmed 
in the Treaty of Prague on May 3oth, 1635. 


Pledges of 
the Treaty 
of Prague 


Wallenstein 
Deposed and 
Murdered 


tained as hereditary dominions 
the two provinces of Lusatia 
which had been pledged to John 
George I. after the dissolution of the 
“winter kingdom,’ and was exempted 
for the future from enforcing the Edict of 
Restitution ; in return, all claims for the 
further representation of Protestant in- 
terests were to be renounced, and a pro- 
mise given of help in case of need against 
the Swedes and French. The majority 
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By this convention Saxony ob-. 


of the states of North Germany soon gave 
their adhesion to this treaty, which at once 
deposed the Swedes from their command- 
ing position and threatened to cut off 
their connection with their home. 

Since the dispute as to religious politics 
between the Catholic and Protestant princes 
had been accommodated by the most im- 
portant representatives, henceforth secular 
interests determined the conduct of the 
war more distinctly than before. From 
this time it signified essentially a struggle 


_ between Austria and Spain on the one side, 


and France and Sweden on the other ; for 
Ferdinand III., who had followed his 
father upon the ‘throne in 1637 as emperor 
and heir to Austria, always maintained 
the most intimate relations, with the 
Hapsburg dynasty of Spain. | 

The only course left open to those Pro- 
testants who had not acceded to the Treaty 
of Prague, after the overthrow of the 
Swedish power, was to form closer rela- 
tions with France, which, under Richelieu’s 
brilliant statesmanship, aimed at depriving 
Both lines of the Hapsburgs of their supre- 
macy in Western Europe. The French 
had fought against Spain in 
Italy and, since the appearance 
of Gustavus Adolphus in Ger- 
many, had operated against the 
emperor with his support, had made con- 
quests in Lorraine, and had established 
themselves firmly in the electorate of 
Tréves. In the spring of 1635 an imperial 
army had fought with success on the right 
bank of the Rhine, and thereby forced 
France to an open declaration of war. 
Richelieu protected himself on two sides, 
since he bound over the States-General 
to a common attack on Spain, and the 
Swedes to a conflict with the emperor 
which should be terminated only by a joint 
peace. The emperor thus had henceforth 
to reckon with a double opposition, both 
in the battlefield and in any negotiations 
for peace. 

The military events of 1635 were unim- 
portant on the French side; the troops, 
being inexperienced in warfare, did not 
wish to enter Central Germany, and were 
with difficulty brought as far as the 
Rhine, while the Imperialists were masters 
of the situation there in the autumn. In 
the north, it is true, the Swedes, John 
Banér and Lennart Torstenson, had won 
repeated successes and drove out the im- 
perial army, united with the Saxons, from 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. Richelieu 


Richelieu 
Doubly 
Protected 
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in this emergency, on October 27th, at 
St. Germain-en-Laye, concluded a special 
treaty with Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, the 
most competent Protestant commander ; 
by its terms an army of 12,000 foot 
soldiers and 6,000 ‘horsemen was to be 
raised in Germany with French money 


to the emperor in the war for the liberation 
of Germany. A rich reward was held out 
to the victor in the possession of Alsace, 
which still belonged to the Hapsburgs. 
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and acquired a commanding position in 
the north. Saxony and Brandenburg in 
particular had now to pay dearly for their 
defection from the Protestant cause, by 
the devastation of their country. 

One party in the councils of Branden- 
burg already inclined to the side of the 
Swedes, and tried to induce the elector 
once more to change his party, especially 
with a view to Pomerania, where the 
Duke Bogislaus XIV. was likely to die 
childless, and give Brandenburg a claim to 


END OF THE THIRTY YEARS WAR: THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA 

In the town hall of the Prussian town of Miinster, on October 24th, 1648, was signed the Peace of Westphalia, which 

brought to an end the long and bitter war which for thirty years had waged between Protestants and Catholics. 
From the painting by Terbourg in the National Gallery, London 


The year 1636 was, however, disastrous 
for the French.. The Imperialists ad- 
vanced into the heart of the country, 
menaced Franche-Comté, and; led by the 
cavalry general, John von Werth, threat- 
ened even Paris itself, while Bernard 
merely held his own in Alsace. It was 
only when the French people, recognising 
the national danger, took up arms that 
Gallas was forced to retire in November. 
Shortly before—on October 4th, 1636— 
Banér had again gained a victory at Witt- 
stock over Saxony and the Imperialists, 


the succession. The elector, however, 
continued loyal to the emperor ; imperial 
subsidies appeared finally in ~December. 
‘The claims to Pomerania, it:is true, when 
the duke died, on March 2oth, 1637, had 
first to be contested by arms, and so 
brought distress into the Mark. Banér in 
the north had a difficult task in facing the 
army of Brandenburg and the emperor ; 
he was for a long time separated from 
Hermann Wrangel, and was forced at 
length to withdraw to Stettin. The 
French, it -is true, had won advantages 
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over the Spaniards at widely separated 
points, but in Germany the Imperialists 
during the year 1637 had again been 
victorious in every respect. 

On March 6th, 1638, France and Sweden 
considered it necessary to renew their 
treaty and to promise that neither party 
should open negotiations for peace with- 
out the consent of the other. 
Bernard’s campaign was this 
year attended with success. 
He surprised the imperial 
general Frederic, Duke of Savello, and 
John von Werth, before Rheinfelden, took 
both prisoners, together with other generals, 
on March 3rd, 1638, captured Rheinfelden 
on March 23rd, and began the investment 


Victory Cheers 
the German 
Protestants 


of the fortress of Breisach. The siege. 


lasted six months. At last, on December 
17th, he entered as conqueror, after the 
check of the imperial armies had opened 
the road for Banér in the north to advance 
into Bohemia and Austria. The success 
of Bernard filled Protestant Germany 
with fresh spirit. Banér now wished to 
join forces with the victor in Alsace and 
attacked the hereditary dominions of the 
.emperor. On the other hand, the em- 
peror tried to enlist the services of the 
famous Bernard ; ungrateful France alone 
was endeavouring to deprive the victor of 
his promised reward. But Bernard died 
on July 18th, 1639, before, as a second 
Gustavus Adolphus, he could achieve 
further successes, and thus the emperor 
was freed from his most dangerous enemy. 

Richchceu, without a moment’s delay, 
availed himself of the favourable oppor- 
tunity to take over the well-disciplined 
troops of Bernard, and to form his plans, in 
concert with Banér, for continuing the 
war against the emperor, especially since, 
by skilful use of internal dissensions in 
Spain, he might count on favourable 
results there without any great expenditure 
of force, Although the French henceforth 
remained in the closest sympathy with the 
The Military Swedes, and produced the 
Searemacy brilliant commanders Turenne 
of the Swedes 22d the “Great Condé,” yet 
the military supremacy rested 
with the Swedes. Afterthedeath of Banér, 
on May roth, 1641, Torstenson obtained 
decisive successes in Silesia in 1642, and 
in combination with two other Swedish 
armies, won a complete victory at the 
second battle of Breitenfeld, near Leipzig, 
on November 2nd, over the Imperialists 
under Archduke Leopold William and 
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Octavio Piccolomini. But the emperor’s 
prospects were again improved by the 
death in France, first of Richelieu, on 
December 4th, 1642, and soon after- 
wards—May 14th, 1643—of King Louis 
XIII., who left his son Louis XIV., not 
yet five years old; and, moreover, Den- 
mark was once more involved in a war 
with the Swedes. 

Cardinal Mazarin now managed the state 
affairs of France and followed out the 
policy of his predecessor with skill and 
success. In the war wgainst the Danes, 
Torstenson was completely victorious in 
1643 and 1644. In October, 1644, he 
annihilated the imperial army under Gallas 
in two battles at Jiiterbogk and Magde- 
burg, attacked Austria, supported by the 
Prince of Transylvania, George I. Rakoczy 
(1630-1648), and advanced almost to the 
walls of Vienna. The French, however, 
had fought with much less success. Just 
at the time Vienna was being threatened, 
Turenne was defeated on May 5th, 1645, 
at Mergentheim, by the Imperialists under 
Baron Francis of Mercy. The victorious 
army could now advance to the relief of 
the hereditary domains. Tors- 


Denmark's tenson, therefore, in spite of 
Truce with 7 splendid victor 
Sweden Pee cL aster 


March 6th, at Jankau, over 
Melchior of Hatzfeldt, abandoned the siege 
of Briinn and withdrew to Bohemia. 
But Condé and Turenne advanced. in 
conjunction into Bavaria, and on August 
3rd won a victory at Allersheim over 
Mercy, who was slain. At the same time— 
on August 25th—Denmark made a truce 
with Sweden at Broémsebro, and Saxony, 
completely in the possession of the Swedes 
under Hans Christopher of Kénigsmark, 
accepted an armistice for six months, in 
which Brandenburg was included. The 
Swedes now had a free hand in North 
Germany. 

Charles Gustavus Wrangel, who, since 
Torstenson’s retirement, on December 25th, 
1645, had the supreme command, joined 
forces with Turenne in order to make a 
combined advance on South Germany ; 
the whole of Bavaria soon fell into their 
hands, and the road to the hereditary 
domains of the emperor lay open to the 
allied army in September, 1646. Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria now found himself in a, 
critical position, which determined him, 
in March, 1647, to form a treaty of neu- 
trality with Sweden; Cologne, Mainz, 
and Hesse joined in it. Wrangel marched 
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into Bohemia, but he found opposition 
from the Imperialists, who had once more 
been joined by Maximilian of Bavaria at 
Pilsen, in September. The Swedes were 
forced to withdraw to the north, especially 
since Turenne was recalled to France. 

Fortune, however, only momentarily 
smiled on the emperor. Turenne recrossed 
the Rhine in the spring of 1648, advanced 
with Wrangel into Bavaria, and gained a 
victory on May 7th at Zusmarshausen over 
the imperial and Bavarian army under 
Peter Melander, Count of Holzappel. The 
elector fled, and the country was devas- 
tated. The Swedes under Ko6nigsmark 
went to Bohemia and captured, on July 
26th, the lower town of Prague. The 
French and Swedish arms met with good 
fortune in other places also; the position of 
the emperor was hopeless. The bombard- 
ment of the Old Town at Prague was about 
to begin, when the news spread through 
the country that peace had been signed 
at Miinster on October 24th. 

The vicissitudes of the great war, for 
the theatre of which Germany had been 
marked out by the law of geographical 
position as being the heart of 


Lariat? the Europe, prescnt a dismal 
Great War picture. It was a perpetual 


ebb and flow, not a consistent 
struggle undertaken with great objects in 
view. The great personalitics, the generals 
and statesmen, are thus the more con- 
spicuous. However different they may have 
been, one from the other, one feature is com- 
mon to almost all of them, and especially 
to the four chief heroes—Tilly, Wallenstein, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Bernard of Wei- 
mar; they were masters of the art of war, 
men of the modern world, too, and in spite 
of repulsive acts, not devoid of high ideals. 

The arrangernent between France and 
Sweden, which forbade either to enter 
alone into negotiations for peace with the 
emperor, had been the outcome of the fine 
diplomacy of a Richelieu. All attempts of 
the emperor to obtain a separate peace had 
failed. He was therefore compelled to con- 
sent that an imperial diet should assemble 
in 1640 at Ratisbon in order to discuss 
the steps which might lead to peace. The 
negotiations of the imperial diet were fruit- 
less. But the fervent desire for peace which 
found expression in them was such that the 
path once trodden could not again be 
abandoned. 
resolved at Hamburg that the imperial 
envoys should negotiate with the French 


In the year 1641 it was. 
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at Miinster, and with the Swedes and 
German Protestants at Osnabriick; the 
congresses were to begin in the summer of 
1643, and both towns were from that date 
to be regarded as neutral. The negotia- 
tions really began in April, 1644, but only 
on August 8th, 1648, were the terms of 
peace drawn up at Osnabriick; those at 
Miinster followed on Sep- 


meer waded tember 17th. Both docu- 
by the Peace of t eiatle patihed at 
Westphalia ents were jointly ratified a 


Miinster on October .24th, 
1648. The Peace of Westphalia was of the 
highest importance ‘in a twofold sense. 
It not only concluded the era of war 
and finally settled the ecclesiastical and 
political disputes which had arisen since 
1555, but it also created a basis for 
further political development, since it 
confirmed by constitutional law the actual 
disintegration of the German Fmpire and 
recognised the territory as the modern 
and normal structure of the states which 
were joined in a federation called the 
“Roman empire of the German nation.” ° 

The peace negotiations at Miinster and 
Osnabriick first of all laid down provisions 
with respect to the religious question 
which went considerably further than 
earlicr agreements. The Treaty of Passau 
and the religious Peace of Augsburg were 
not only completely confirmed, but ex- 
tended to the Reformed party. The 
relations between State and Church were 
considerably modified in the direction of 
denominational equality. The Christian 
Church was actually conceived by its 
followers as not only the “universal,” 
but the only religious community which 
could lay claim to this name. No less 
splendid ideal hovered before the re- 
formers, and especially before the mighty 
Luther, than a complete transformation 
of Christianity according to his view; 
his doctrine was indeed, in his own con- 
ception of it, as he declared, nothing more 
than the reversion to Augustine. The 
What the instruments. of the peace itself 
Peace aid not indeed proclaim absolute 
Provided t2leration, but limited the power 
of the territorial lord to determine 
the community to which his subjects should 
belong, in so far that the year 1624 was 
selected as the ‘‘ Normal Year,’’ and anyone 
who, in that year, had actually exercised 
one or the other religion was to be per- 
mitted to exercise it on all future occasions. 
And creed was not to be prejudicial to any- 
one in his ‘occupation as a citizen.” 
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The co-existence side by side of several 
confessions in the same territory was thus 
rendered possible. On the other hand, the 
incidental change of faith by a prince was 
no longer to force the whole people to take 
the same step. It is obvious that this new 
regulation must have introduced a practical 
toleration, and have finally led to its 
Difficulties constitutional and universal 
eres acceptance in the popular 
Way of Peace Consciousness. This happened 

: in the eighteenth century, 
and no less a man than Lessing tried to 
find the philosophical basis for toleration. 

Nothing final and conclusive was 
arranged by the peace instruments. 
Innumerable disputes arose, both as to 
the actual conditions in the Normal Year, 
and as to the interpretation of all other 
points, and many of them were ended only 
by the complete destruction of the old 
empire. But it is clearly recognisable, 
from the very fact that the interpretation 
is disputed, that the peace-document 
really became a “ Fundamental Law of 
the HOW Roman Empire,” such as was 
demanded by the so-called “ Last Imperial 
Recess ”’ of 1654, which embodied the full 
text of the two instruments. 

More important than those provisions, 
which only legally confirmed existing 
conditions, were the answers to the inter- 
national questions. France obtained 
considerable portions of the Hapsburg 
possessions in Alsace—with’ the express 
reservation of Strassburg—and the 
bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
which had been occupied since 1552. 
Sweden established a firm footing on the 
mainland, and became a state of the 
German Empire, for, together with a 
war indemnity of five million thalers 
(£750,000), it received Upper Pomerania 
and Riigen, the smaller portion of Lower 
Pomerania, with Stettin and the mouth 
of the Oder, the town 
of ‘Wismar, and the 
bishopric of Bremen, 
excluding the town, as 
well as the bishopric of Verdun. Electoral 
Brandenburg, which had claims on the 
whole of Pomerania in virtue of hereditary 
rights, had to be content with the larger 
portion of Lower Pomerania, but was com- 
pensated by the bishoprics of Halberstadt, 
Minden, and the reversion to Magdeburg. 
On the borders of the empire two indepen- 


The Compensations 
of Electoral 
Brandenburg 
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dent republics, which had previously been . 
part of the empire, were separated from it. 

For Switzerland this merely implied the 
recognition of the conditions prevailing 
since 1499. The States-General, which now 
were entering on great economic pros- 
perity—the East India Company had been 
founded in 1602—had acquired the right 
to political independence in a still higher 
degree. Their favourable position on the 
coast urged the towns to rule the seas by 
means of a trading fleet, and the fall of 
Spain offered at the same time the oppor- 
tunity of entering on the inheritance of 
their former persecutors. 

The peace ended the most gloomy 
section of German history. The mere 
attempt to picture the sufferings which 
the German country endured must be 
abandoned. It must suffice to compare 
the condition of the districts before the 
beginning of the struggle with that at the 
close of the war if a credible picture of 
the effect of the fury of the combatants 
is to be drawn. The price of food-stuffs 
was often ten times the ordinary price. 
The number of the inhabitants 
was terribly diminished; in the 
case of Bohemia calculations 
have led to the result, which 
may be considered as correct, that instead 
of four millions in 1618, only 800,000 in- 
habitants were still living at the end of the 
war. In this connection we must reflect 
that all districts were equally ravaged and 
equally exhausted by friend and foe. The 
conclusion of peace did not immediately 
end all scenes of violence; armies were 
still stationed everywhere, and individual 
claims had to be proved and sustained by 
the interested parties. The task was, on 
the whole, discharged at Niiremberg, in the 
course of the year 1649; ‘‘ the Principal 
Recess for the execution of the Peace”’ was 
finally issued in June, 1650. Even if all 
the hopes were not at once fulfilled which 
inspired German hearts on the news of the 
conclusion of peace, even if Germany still 
suffered from its wounds for centuries, yet, 
on the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that only through such hard trials has it 
been possible for the empire to shatter the 
old forms of the constitution, and thus to 
open the road for the modern development 
of the state which finally in the nineteenth , 
century led to the new German Empire. 
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REFORMATION 
AND AFTER 
XIV 


THE FRANCE OF RICHELIEU 
AND THE GREAT DAYS OF MAZARIN 


"THE Peace of Westphalia marked the 

victory of the policy which the great 
French statesmen had been pursuing for 
halfacentury. Louis XIII. (16101643), 
eldest son of Henry IV., was only nine 
years old when his father was murdered. 
His mother, Marie de Medici, therefore 
became regent for him, and took the oppor- 
tunity to introduce a system of government 
widely divergent from the existing one. 
Sully, who had been reluctantly tolerated 
as one of the Reformed, was dismissed, and 
Jesuitical influences began to rule the 
queen. Universal discontent at this filled 
not only the land but also the.magnates 
of the realm and the members of the royal 
family, who were excluded from any share 
in the government. 

The “declaration of the king’s majority,” 
pronounced by Parliament in October, 
1014, conformably to a family law, made 
no alteration in this, for the king begged 

his mother to continue to 


Sieg he direct the government. In 
" accordance with the general 
of France 


wish, the queen summoned 
the States- General, but their deliberations 
had not the least result, so that the last 
general diet of the French “‘ Estates” before 
the revolution of 1789 was dismissed with- 
out any results having been accomplished. 
After that time it was reserved for the 
regular courts of justice—Parlements, of 
which there were twelve, one foreach 
district—to safeguard the rights of the 
people against the absolute monarchy, but 
seldom indeed with success. 

Owing to the suppression of the Hugue- 
nots planned by Marie, it .was not. long 
before new hostilities broke out between 
the religious parties. Prince -Henry of 
Condé ‘allied himself, in July, 1615, with 
the . Protestants, ‘who took up arms, 
but a peace—in May, 1616—temporarily 
quieted men’s minds, after the prince had 
been drawn over to the royalist party. 
The trusted agent of Marie in all her action 
was the Italian Concino Concini. Maréchal 
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d’Ancre. The fury of the people was 
especially directed against him ; voices 
were raised loudly against the all-powerful 
Minister, so that the king crdered his 
arrest and murder, on April 24th, 1617, 
and immediately himself took over the 
government. The queen was 
forced to retire. Louis, under 
the advice of incompetent 
Ministers—the Duke Charles 
of Luynes, Brullart de Sillery and La 
Vieuville—sought to mitigate the distress. 
But Louis also aroused the discontent 
of the nobles, who were excluded from the 
government, and in this way fostered the 
ambitious schemes of his mother, who 
allied herself with the nobility and threat- 
ened a civil war. Before the actual out- 
break of the war an arrangement was 
effected on August roth, 1620, at Pont- 
de-Cé, through the efforts of a man who 
was destined later to lead the fortunes of 
France--namely, Jean Armand du Plessis 
de Richelieu; the queen-mother was per- 
mitted to return to court. ) 
- New complications arose owing to the 
Church question. The Catholic Church 
had made considerable conquests and 
began once more the campaign against the 
heretics, since it endeavoured to recover 
secularised ecclesiastical property and 
in part carried out its purpose by force. 
In the year 1621 it came to an open war 
against the Huguenots: in the north they 
were soon subdued, but in the south the 
struggle lasted until October, 1622, when 
the Edict of Nantes was once more ratified 
in essential » ‘points. The queen-mother, 


Louis in the 
Hands of 
His Ministers 


"however, used her.. newly- 
Richelieu | 

acquired influence less. in her 
at the Helm own private interests than in 
of State OW! private inter an 1 


' support of Cardinal Richelieu, 
whose admission into the Council of State 
was due to her. After 1624 Richelieu 
alone guided the affairs of the state. 

With this began the prosperity of 
the French policy, which henceforth 
influenced and finally governed European 
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diplomacy. Richelieu’ S goal” was that of 
Henry IV., the weakening of the power 
of the Hapsbures in Austria and Spain. 
The Dutch Republic. the German Pro- 
testants and the Swedes were supported 
by France; the War of Succession in 
Mantua ended on April 6th, 1631, to the 
advantage of France, and Spain thus lost a 
strong support to her influence 
in Italy. The government at 
home was, under Richelieu, in- 
spired wholly -by state con- 
siderations ; the representation of private 
interests ceased, and therefore the cardinal 
found intense opposition at court. In 
order to prevent further disturbances, 
which for the last century had always been 
caused with the help of the Huguenots, the 
cardinal, in 1626, resolved on their sub- 
jection and conquest. Eveg the aid of 
Spain was welcomed — for 
this end, while 
supported the Reformed 
party. The strongest place of 
the Huguenots, La Rochelle, 
was besieged in 1627 under 
Richelicu’s personal com- 
mand. It was not unt 
October 28th; 1628, when 
the expected English rehef j 
did not appear, that the town 
surrendered. Famine had 
made terrible ravages among 
the imhabitants. Richelieu 
promised the survivors se- 
curity of life and. property 
as well as free exercise of their 
religion; the fortifications 
were, however, dismantled, 
and the privileges of the town declared 
void. By the treaty of the summer of 
1629 the fortifications of all the Huguenot 
places of refuge were destroyed; but 
religious liberty was retained, although 
the political representation of the Hugue- 
nots was abolished. 

The respect formerly entertained by 
the queen-mother for Richelieu was mean- 
time changed into dislike. She had long 
intrigued against. the Minister, but in 
vain ; she had herself been forced to leave 
the court. The king’s brother, Duke 
Gaston of Orleans, began in her stead to 
agitate against the Minister, and in 1032 
ventured with the support of Henry de 
Montmorency to risk a war, but was 
compelled to surrender after the defeat of 


Richelieu 
at the Siege of 
La Rochelle 


LOUIS XIII. 
The son of Henry IV., Louis was result of his unresting activity. 


Castelnaudary, on September Ist, which ° 


brought . Montmorency’ ‘to: prison ‘and’ 
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only nine years old when, in 1610, 
he succeeded to the throne on the 
assassination of his father. 
was a weak ruler, and died in 1643, 


finally to the scaffold. The attack ‘of ‘the 
Duke of Orleans was connected with that 
of Duke Charles of Lorraine, his father-in- 
law, who supported the emperor and was 
therefore forced to open Nancy to: the 
French until the conclusion of peace; in 
fact, the whole country remained occupied 
by them for almost three decades—until 
1659—while Duke Charles vainly fought 
on the side of the emperor for the eve 
of his country. 

The Duke of Orleans, taken into favour 
again in 1634, attempted nevertheless a 
new plot against Richelieu. This time also 
the plan: failed. His hope of succession 
to the throne was shortly afterwards— 
in 1638—destroyed by the birth of an heir 
to the crown, the subsequent Louis XIV. 
He attempted, however, once more to 
overthrow Richelieu m conjunction with 
Cing-Mars. whom Louis XIII. 
had made Grand Master of 
the Horse, and in concert 
with Spain. Once more all 
was useless. But Richelicu’s 
end was near; he died on 
December 4th, 1642, and on 
May 14th, 1643, the king 
followed him. Although the 
cardinal had not been fated 
to co-operate in the con- 
clusion of peace at Miinster, 
still the weight which France 
was able there to put into the 
balance was incontestably the 


The guardianship’ of the 
He infant prince was, contrary 
to the wish of the father, 
undertaken by the queen, Anne of Austria, 
with whom Louis had spent an unhappy 
married life. The supporters of Richelieu 
feared an immediate reversal in the system 
of government. The qucen then chose for 
her trusted servant the Itahan Guilio 
Mazarini, who had been in the French 
service as Jules Mazarin since 1639—a 
man who, lacking Richelieu’s 


Mazarin 

spirit and energy, was yet, like 
ina Position hi et forth 
nf Powed im, anxious to work for the 


gercatness of France. At home 
the discontent at the burden of taxation, 
which was always increasing through the 
continuous war, led to the serious--riets 
of the Fronde at Paris in the summer of 
1648 ; and they ended with ‘a victory of 
the Parlement, since, it compelled the 
queen to acknowledge its influence on the 
‘most: irnportant’ business* of ‘government. 
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Any attempts of the queen to annul her 
concessions were frustrated. She had to 
give way in the Peace of Rueil, on April ist, 
1649; but Mazarin retained provisionally 
his commanding position. But when, 
in concert with the queen, he arrested, 
on January 18th, 1650, Prince 


Lovis XIV. fT uis of Condé, the leader of 
the Throne the opposition, and his kins- 


men, Armand of Condé and 
Henry of Longueville, he brought down on 
his head a storm which banished him for a 
time from France, although he supported 
his queen with counsel from Liége and 
Brihl. When he wished to return, Condé 
rose again; and it was only when the 
latter had been defeated by Turenne in 
1652 that Mazarin was able to come home 
as victor on February 3rd, 
1653. Two years before, 
Louis XIV. had techni- 
cally come of age, and 
had formally entered on 
the government; in 
reality his mother still 
remained the sovereign. 
The picture of the home 
affairs in France during 
the great war could not 
be called attractive. Yet 
French policy had turned 
the scale in the Peace of 
Westphalia. It 1s due to 
this alone that the em- 
peror consented to allow 
princes te attend the 
negotiations as repre- 
sentatives of the empire. 
It must be said. no 
doubt, that the efforts of 
France were directed not 
so much towards the advantage of the 
Protestants as towards her own aggran- 
disement, and that her only concern was 
that an uncompromising opponent to the 
Hapsburg emperor might be permanently 
established in the German prince system, 
irrespective of all question of creed. 
This object was attained. 

“The dreams and longings of Philip 
Augustus, the aims and intentions of Philip 
the Fair, the traditions of Henry IV.,” 
were almost, though not entirely, realised 
by the Peace of Westphalia. That peace 
merely gave France and the French their 
due, and made valid their natural right of 
inheritance to the Frankish kingdom of 
Charlemagne. Much was still wanting to 
complete the “ revindications,”’ of which 
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CARDINAL RICHBLIEU 
Becoming cardinal in 1622 and Minister of 
State to Louis XIII. two years later, Richelieu 
did much to build up the 
crown, while he lessene 
of the nobility. He died in the year 1642. which he had spent the 


the French nation had apparently never 
lost sight. The programme of Guilbert 
of Metz, of 1434, had not yet been com- 
pleted. He had laid upon the French 
king the duty of acquiring Li¢ge, Flanders, 
Hainault, Brabant, Guelders, Juliers, 
Upper and Lower Burgundy, Provence, 
Savoy, Lorraine, Luxemburg, Metz, Toul, 
Verdun, Tréves, Cologne, Mainz, and 
Strassburg ; but some part of this project 
had been realised. The districts included 
in the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, which had been French possessions 


- for all practical purposes for the last 


hundred years—from 1552—were now 
formally separated from the German con- 
federacy, and the old Hapsburg posses- 
sions and rights in Alsace and Sundgau, 
the town of Breisach, and 
the jurisdiction over the 


now devolved upon the 
crown of France. The 
boundary of the Rhine 
was attained. The dis- 
puted boundaries upon 
the north, the Pyrenees, 
and the Western Alps still 
prolonged the struggle 
with Spain, and war went 
on for years on these 
great issucs. The great 
cardinal, who had clung 
with wonderful tenacity 
to the acquisitions which 
Henry IV. had handed 
down, had not been so 
fortunate as to live to see 
the recognition of the 
“national rights’ for 





ower of the French 
the political power 


resources of his country; but at the 
time when he laid down his life’s work 
the victory of France had been certainly 
assured. Mazarin never wavered in this 
policy, a policy which was eminently 
national. It was the natural outcome of 
the just claims of the French, the suc- 


cessors and heirs of the Gauls, who 
.,. created the old Austrasia. It 
Mazarin's . 
; is, however, not so easy to 
National oe , 
Policy retrace the conditions which 


made the “ revindications ”’ 
possible to an origin in the force _ of 
public opinion in France. 

It is difficult to see the connection 
between the people’s desires and the 
circumstances which led to the imperial 
concentration of the original dukedoms 


Alsatian imperial towns, 
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and counties composing the whole of 
France. The extinction of the house of 
Burgundy in the fourth generation, the 
acquisition of Brittany and Berry, Anjou 
and Provence, by the French kings 
through marriage and inheritance, the 
death, without heirs, of the three royal 
brothers—Francis II., Charles IX., and 
Henry III.—were the reasons which made 
it possible for Henry of Navarre to accept 
the call to the empty throne, the splendour 
of which had begun to wane appreciably 
during the Huguenot wars. 

If the religious wars of the powerful 
princely families had been carried on, 
whose temporal interests would have been 
largely furthered by a territorial separa- 
tion of creeds, how could the “ Gallic 
idea’ have become a political force, how 


could antiquarian discussion upon the 


boundaries of Austrasia have 
checked the inordinate am- | 
bition of the princely houses? | 
The Germans must be recog- 
niscd as co-heirs with the 
French to the empire of 
Charlemagne; that the © 
Trench could lay claim to | 
inherent rights arose from 
the fact that German ;° 
political development took a * 
course exactly opposite from | 
theirs. Would the theory § Raa 
of the natural boundaries of : \& } 
the Gallic nation have entered < 
the sphere of practical politics 
if the transition from 
feudalism to absolute mon- 
archy had been carried out in 
Germany under the favourable circum- 
stances which attended its progress in 
France ? 

How weak are the foundations which 
support the so-called logical and inevit- 
able character of national development, 
France had to learn from her own experi- 
ence at the very moment when she took 
The G that first step towards the 

reat ae. A 
Ambition 2C°GuiSition of the European 
of France SUPtemacy for which she was 

striving, a step most important 
and most pregnant of results. The couriers 
saddled their horses in-Miinster on Octo- 
ber 24th, 1648, to carry to the world the 
news that Germany had at last complied 
with all the demands of the foreign 
mediators, and had saved, at any rate, 
the sovereignty of her princes from 
seneral ruin and misery. None the less, 
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CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Wielding almost as much power 
as Richelieu, whom he succeeded 
as Minister of State, Cardinal 
Mazarin secured the triumph of 
France over Austria and 


it was by no means certain that the young 
king, in whose name the cardinal Jules 
Mazarin tried to save France from her 
fate, would enjoy all those advantages 
which had been won for him by German 
regiments in French pay during the war now 
ended. The state power, the centralisa- 
tion of which Richelieu had successfully 
Pease Raeds initiated, now found obstacles 
a before it which had been 
ssert | ; . 
Their Rights entirely underestimated. The 
feudal lords and the buseau- 
cracy, which had an independence of its 
own, saw that the moment had arrived for 
the assertion of their rights and privileges 
as against the power of the crown, and 
that now was their opportunity to lay such 
restrictions upon the regency of the queen 
as the crown had not brooked for the last 
half-century. The four courts of judicial 
~ : and administrative officials, 
united in the chamber of 
- Saint-Louis, demanded a law 
_for the protection of the 
freedom of the individual ; 
_ government prisoners, as in 
' England, were to be brought 
before the court concerned 
~: with the case within twenty- 
four hours after their arrest. 
+: Moreover, demands for taxa- 
* tion were not to be valid 
-i until authorised by the 
- Parlement, the judicial body 
i which guarded justice and 
the execution of law. The 
government found that its 
financial resources, and there- 
fore its military powers, were 
considerably restricted. It imprisoned 
two members of the Grand Conseil, hoping 
thereby to put a stop to the movement 
of reform; but it was speedily convinced 
that the result of this action was merely 
to provoke a vigorous resistance, and to 
excite the population of Paris in favour 
of the demands of the official spokesmen. 
The government gave in, and on that same 
October 24th made concessions which 
contributed chiefly to the advantage of 
the manufacturing classes. 

However, the government did not attain 
its object. The landed nobility, whom 
Richelieu had stripped of almost all its 
privileges, was’ excited with the hope of 
regaining the old dominant position in 
the state, and this through an alliance 
with the ‘“‘ Noblesse des robes,’” which had 
gained possession of the highest official 
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Jear) Francois Paul de Gondi, best known 
as the Cardinal de Retz, and coadjutor to 
his uncle Henry, the Archbishop of Paris, 
gathered round himself some of the most 
distinguished peers, who demanded the 
dismissal of Mazarin and the creation of 
a council of regency, in which they were 
themselves to have place and voice. The 
royal family and the cardinal had to leave 
the citadel, where the Fronde, as the 
opposition called itself, seized the power. 
However, the Duke of Orleans remained 
on the side of the government, as also did 
the Duke Louis of Condé, who had already 
won a great military reputation as Prince 
d’Enghien, and had beaten the Spaniards 
at Lens a short time before—on August 
20th, 1648. But Condé’s 
younger brother, Armand 


Conti, his sister Anne 
Geneviéve, Duchess of 
Longveville, Vendome, 


Beaufort, Bouillon, had 
become allies of Gond1. 
The brother of Bouillon, 
Henri de Latour 
d’Auvergne, Viscount of 
Turenne, placed his sword 
at their service, and 
would have marched on 
Paris with an army from 
the Rhine ; but, being no 
diplomatist, he had 
allowed Mazarin to de- 
ceive him, and had not 


observed that the cardinal warsy ROEM E RAL OF FRANCE 


Turenne fought with distinction in the Thirt 
Years War during the alliance of France with 
He was created Marshal- 
General of France in 1660, and in 1668 changed 
his faith by becoming a Roman Catholic. 


had secretly secured the 
services of his subordi- 
nate, the Swiss, John 
Louis of Erlach, who 
won over the troops to the govern- 
ment side by a timely cash payment. 
Turenne, however, was thought to be the 
greatest French general next to Condé, and 
his name alone was a power, which was to 
increase considerably when the already pro- 

_ posed alliance of the Fronde 
with Spain should be com- 
pleted and the idea of raising 
an army in common could be 
realised. Mazarin was unable to overthrow 
these enemies to his policy with one blow, 
as his predecessors had so often done ;_he 
required time to separate them and to 
Conquer them in detail. He reconciled 
himself to the Parlement, which withdrew 
the proscription issued against him, and 
brought the court back to Paris. But the 


the Protestants.: 


How Mazarin 
Dealt with 
His Enemies 
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positions: by purchase and’ inheritarice. - 


spirit of opposition to an absolute mon- 
archy was not immediately broken. It 
manifested itself among the manufacturing 
citizens of the capital, in the provincial 
Parlements, -and in the great families 
which considered that the foundation of a 
political power lay in the government of 
the old duchies entrusted to their own 
chiefs. The great Condé himself, 


Mazarin . : ; 
Again who did not succeed in pushing 
Triumphant Mazarin aside and ruling his 


royal cousin alone, placed-him- 
self at the head of the relatives-of the 
royal house, who were not inclined to sec 
themselves reduced to the position of 
mere Officials. The preponderance of the 
princes of royal blood threatened danger 
to the opposing alliance, inasmuch as it 
implied a loss of prestige 
to the other great feudal 
lords. Mazarin recognised 
this fact, and madc over- 
tures to the party of the 
coadjutor Retz, with the 
view of dividing them 
from the Fronde. As he 
had succeeded with the 
leaders of the Parisian 
Parlement, so here he 
brought their old allies 
to obedience ; and when 
he had come to an 
understanding with both 
parties, he proceeded to 
take in hand the task of 
arresting Condé, Conti 
and Longueville. 

By these acts Mazarin 
himself gave the impulse 
to the formation of the 
new Fronde. Women 
were the soul of this movement, for they 
then played a brilliant part in the social! 
life of the period in France, and were 
centres of far greater force than their 
less intellectual husbands. The Duchesses 
of Condé and _ Longueville gathered 
together in the south the detendants of 
the imprisoned princes, secured the 
town of Bordeaux and the fortresses on 
the Spanish and Netherland frontiers, 
and again entered into serious negotiations 
with Spain. There the opinion was strongly 
held that individual advantages could be 
furthered by nothing so much as by the 
permanent debilitation of the French royal 
power, which was to be brought about by 


- factions and divisions within France itself. 


In spite of that close connection with the 
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THE INFANTA MARIA THERESA OF SPAIN 
Maria Theresa was the eldest daughter of Philip IV. of Spain, and was married to Louis XIV. of France. 


of the Regency Council if he were present. 
The members of the old Fronde deserted 
him almost as soon as he had won them 
over, and the Parlernent of Paris demanded 
that the princes should be set free and 


priesthood which had always been a 
cardinal point in the foreign policy of 
Spain, the party speculated upon the 
revival of Huguenot traditions, and looked 
for a military organisation of the Protes- 
tant nobility by Turenne. Even after 
his defeat at Compy, on December 15th, 
1650, the greatest danger to France 
consisted in the union of the two most 
capable and popular generals, and in their 
co-operation with the foreign enemy. 
Mazarin lost control of the forces which he 
had hoped to guide. The Duke of Orleans 
declared him to be the one great enemy 
of France, and declined to attend a sitting 
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the cardinal dismissed. He thought it 
advisable to bow before the rising storm, 
left Paris in February, 1651, and took 
refuge with the Elector of Cologne. 

The retrogression of the French kingdora 
to the pattern of the medieval feudal 
system, the restriction of the royal power 
by the separation of large districts into 
principalities, might now have taken place 
if Condé had been capable of conceiving 
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and éxecuting apolitical programme. ;He 
was, however, nothing more than an 
ambitious plotting prince, and had not.the 
powers or experience of a ruler accustomed 
to take upon himself the manifold respon- 
sibilities of administration in his own 
territory. The relations of the high nobles 
about his person to the country and its 
people had as little closeness or reality as 
his own. To the nobles the people were 
the means to the maintenance of their own 
splendid establishments. These nobles 
possessed villages and towns, fortresses 
and harbours. They could call out a levy 
of their vassals, and gather them for an 
armed expedition; but the feeling that 
they were all people of a common country, 
which bound lord and vassal together in the 
German states, was here wholly wanting. 
At that time there were in France 
too many official bodies whose sphere of 
action was not coincident with the terrt- 
torial departments, too many forces sub- 
serving the central power, too many 
interests which could be forwarded by 
bureaucratic government, and very few 
which rested on the foundation of terri- 
The Court torial rule. Consequently, the 
Remove, state of partics during the 
.. military period was continually 
from Paris | es 
changing; every week new 
groups were formed, fresh conditions 
were arranged for convenience of par- 
ticipation in this or the other under- 
taking. Condé nearly succeeded in coming 
to an arrangement with the queen and 
uniting the position of Prime Minister 
to that of first prince of the blood 
royal; but Mazarin threw his influence 
into the opposite scale, and warned the 
queen from Bonn that a compact with 
Condé would imperil the future of her 
son, who had just attained his majority. 
The negotiations then came to a point at 
which open war against Condé was the 
only remaining alternative. The members 
of the old Fronde left him, and agreed to 
the recall of Mazarin, and to the removal 
of the court from Paris, where it could 
have been best watched and influenced. 
Condé’s greatest loss, which perhaps 
decided the result of the now unavoidable 
civil war, was the desertion of Turenne. 
whose action was determined by persona] 
desires and hopes rather than by political 
considerations. The beautiful Duchess 
of Longueville might have succeeded in 


keeping him under her brother’s standard ; — 
but she rejected the advances of the only | 


-cause. Turenne’s - talents 
appeal to arms m favour of the king. 
‘Neither by the mercenaries of Lorraine nor 


-dependent. who ‘was’ capable .of success- 


fully.upholding her own and her brother’s 
decided the 


by the boldness of the Grande Mademoi- 


‘selle of Orleans could the defeat of the 


great Condé be averted. When Paris 
opened her gates to him after 


hes his defeat at Saint Antoine and 
onovurs for : eens 
Mavacin saved him from annihilation, his 


fate was sealed, for the citizens 
of the capital were tired of the war and 
showed no hesitation in concluding peace 
with the king, who had approached the 
town, accompanied by Turenne. 

Once again—on August, 1652—Mazarin 


-retired from the court in order not to stand 


in the way of a pacification ; a few months 
later Louis XIV., who had marched into 
Paris at the head of his guards, brought 
him back with the greatest splendour, and 
received him on February 3rd, 1653, 
into the town by which he had been so 
passionately hated and persecuted. 

The unity of the kingdom was saved. 
The royal government could not look for- 
ward without anxiety to the future as long 
as the war with Spain continued and - 
Condé was fighting on the enemy’s side. 
They were obliged to keep a careful eye on 
the individualist movements in Normandy, 
Guienne, and Burgundy, and upon the 
fresh intrigues of Retz, who was laying 
claims to the archbishopric of Paris after 
his uncle’s death. But there was no 
longer any necessity to fear that the unity 
of the provinces composing the kingdom 
was liable to dissolution. Condé had gone 
over to the side of Spain ; but his defection 
did not imply that of some province of the 
kingdom bound to himself, as was the case 
when Bavaria or Brandenburg allied them- 
selves with France against the Holy Roman 
emperor. Foreign powers had _ received 
the most striking proofs that the royal 
government was again in full consciousness 
of its strength. Upon the death 


a ee, a1 of Ferdinand III., Mazarin was 
of France able to propose the candidature 


of Louis XIV. to the German 
electors, and to reply to their preference 
for the Hapsburg by the foundation 
of the first Rhine confederacy under a 
French protectorate. Moreover, the 
English Commonwealth, in accordance 
with Elizabethan tradition, took the side 
of France in the quarrel of the two Rom- 
ance kingdoms of Western Europe, and 
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helped the impoverished resources of the 
court with the offer of some brigades 
of English infantry at its own cost. The 


price paid for this assistanace—Dunkirk— 


was certainly very high;-but after this 
undertaking the military resistance of the 
Spanish monarchy might be considered 
as entirely crushed, and recompense could 
The Peace then be taken. The Peace of the 
ahike Pyrenees, which was brought 
Pirencek about after long -negotiations 

on November 7th, 1659, was 
the outcome of the defenceless position into 
which the monarchy of Philip IT. had fallen 
in the course of two generations. France 
gained a number of fortresses and districts, 
which materially improved her strategical 
position, and gave increased importance 
to the places acquired under the Peace of 
Westphalia. In particular, a beginning 
was made of the strengthening of the 
northetn boundary of the kingdom by: the 
incorporation of Artois with Arras ; for, 
in the event of a defensive war, France’s 
chief danger lay in the fact that the 
Belgian frontier was but a short distance 
from the capital. Stenay and Thionville 
were important outposts of the dioceses 
of Metz and Verdun, as was Avesnes 
of Champagne. 

The possession of Roussillon made it diffi- 
cult for Spain to take the offensive against 
the Lower Aude, and Pignerol secured at 
the same time the approaches to Piedmont. 
The young king overcame his preference 
for Maria Mancini, Mazarin’s niece, and 
consented ‘to marry the Infanta Maria 
Theresa, the eldest daughter of Philip IV., 
the payment of whose dowry of 500,000 
golden guidens was conditional upon her 
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renunciation of her rights of succession to 
the Spanish-Hapsburg ‘territories. | 

To Mazarin the Florentine France 1s 
no less indebted than to the national 


leader, who had taken up the inheritance 


of Henry IV.; he had left the affairs of 
the state which he served in an admirable 
position before his death, on March 
goth, 1661. His family possessions had 
increased considerably during his term of 
office, and the state benefited by the care 
he expended in this department, as 
Mazarin brought over great families to the 
court interests through the marriages 
which he arranged for his nieces. Such 
families were the Conti (by marriage with 
Anna Maria Martinozzi), the Mercceur of 
the house of Vendome (by marriage with 
Laura Mancini), the De la Porte-Meillcraye 
of the house of Richelieu (with Hortensia 
Mancini), and the Savoyard-Carignan (with 
Olympia Mancini). The greatest proof 
that the royal family could have had of the 
subordination of his personal ambition to 
the welfare of the state is the fact that he 
opposed the marriage of the king with 
Maria Mancini, who afterwards became 
Princess of Castiglione-Colonna. The moral 
Fr ,. victory which Louis won over 
rance’s , . i ates 
Debt to his passion under Mazarin’s 
Mazarin Guidance is of no slight impor- 
tance in the development of 
the king’s character. And now this true 
servant voluntarily retired, and left the 
young king alone in his place, so soon as it 
became apparent that his presence might 
have interfered with the king’s progress to 
the position of independent ruler. 
ARMIN TILLE 
HANS VON ZWIEDINECK-SUDENHORST 
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| -DUNKIRK::-THE LAST ENGLISH POSSESSION IN FRANCE 
The important seaport town of Dunkirk was ceded by France to England in 1658, for the latter's assistance in the 
quarrel between the two Romance kingdoms of Western Europe, and was sold back to France by Charles II. in 1662. 
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SPANISH POWER 


AND THE BEGINNING OF A NEW LIFE 


PAIN became transiently great through 
the accidents of inheritance that made 
her for forty years the financial centre of 
Charles V.’s vast empire, by the equally 
fortuitous possession of the New World 
and its treasures, and, above all, by the 
exalted conviction of Spaniards that to 
them and their king was confided the 
sacred task of extirpating the foes of the 
faith throughout the world—a_ mission 
which conferred upon them national 
superiority, individual distinction, and 
the certainty of ultimate victory. Even 
in the time of the Great Emperor his forces 
were defeated again and again by Lutheran, 
French and Turk; but they were never 
beaten, for were they not fighting God’s 
battles, and could He be vanquished in 
the end ? Through many years of fruit- 
less struggle in Flanders, through endless 
insults and depredations by English 
sailors and Turkish corsairs, through dis- 
wrkeBickaics couragement, failure and 
that Destroyed ee ne poverty, this 
Spain's Faith 255uTance of divine protec- 
tion kept Spaniards in proud 
confidence that defied disillusion. The first 
dread whisper that their faith was ground- 
less ran through the fleet on the night of 
August 7th, 1588, when the great Armada, 
upon which the prayers and benisons of 
all Catholic Christendom had been poured, 
was hustled up the Channel, a helpless 
mob of ships, flying in panic from Drake’s 
fire-sloops. 

“God has forsaken us!” cried the 
sailors with pallid lips as they realised 
their impotence, and though the cry was 
promptly hushed, for the Inquisition had 
ears on sea as well as land, the thought 
to which it gave utterance grew irresistibly 
until the scales fell from the nation’s eyes, 
and in the bitter knowledge forced upon 
them by misery, defeat. and impotence, 
the Spaniards turned in mocking scorn and 
spurned the chivalrous ideal of exaltation 
by sacrifice that had been the secret of 
thcir potency as a people. 


Castile, with its’ weakened parliament, 
bore most of the cost of Philip II.’s wars, 
and when he died, in 1598, his unwise 
taxation had strangled industry, depopu- 
lated the land, and reduced his people to 
despair. If impossible dreams of imposing 
orthodoxy upon the world had been aban- 
doned frankly even now, Spain 
might have become prosperous 
and happy again, though she 
had lost her proud supremacy 
abroad. But the vain illusion still pre- 
vailed, and the fable of Spain’s boundless 
wealth persisted. In the face of crushing 
debt and penury, Philip HT. and = his 
Minister, Lerma, maintained the old 
claims. The hopeless war in Flanders 
was continued, Spanish men and money 
were still lavished to support the Austrian 
emperor in his wars against Lutheranism 
and the Turk, and the pretence that Spain 
might yet by force change the religion of 
England was still kept up. — Religion 
became for most Spaniards a slavish 
ritual unconnected with the conduct of 
life, its every form tremblingly followed 
under the eyes of friars and familiars, 
however much the heart might rebel in 
secret. 

On the accession of Philip IV., in 162r, 
another chance came, the last one, for 
Spain to recognise patent facts and aban- 
donanuntenable position. Againnational 
pride prevailed, and the chance was 
neglected. The jealousies of other powers 
and the clash of rival interests conspired 
with Spain’s assumption to 
Ki maintain the fable of the over- 

ing ; : 
Philip IV. whelming power and wealth of 

the Catholic king, while the very 
table of Philip IV. lacked necessary food, 
his armies starved, in rags, and his fleet 
was rotting and useless. Pauper though 
he was, it was incumbent upon Philip 
still to interfere in the religious concerns 
of Central Europe, and to continue to 
squander all he could squeeze from 
Castile or borrow from the Genoese in the 
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hopeless task of sub- 
duing the Dutch 
Protestants. The per- 
sistence in the fatal 


THE 


tradition inherited from | 


Charles V. of the hege- 


mony in Christendom. 


of the house of Austria 
under the egis of Spain 
precipitated the final 
catastrophe. Francis I. 
had fought against such 
a consummation 
the days when Spain 
and the empire were 
strongest, and now with 
powerful Richelieu con- 
trolling a homogeneous 
France, the opportunity 
of crushing a weak and 
disillusioned, corrupt 
and disunited Spain 
was too good to be 
lost. Phlihp IV. and 
his advisers would still 
not learn wisdom and 


abandon their dreams. 
with France, which humility might have 
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KING PHILIP IV. 
A royal pauper, lacking necessary food, “his 
armies starved and in rags,” while his ‘‘ fleet was 
rotting and useless ’’—such is the picture given to 
us of Bip IV. and his once powerful kingdom of 
pain. The king died broken-hearted in 1665. 


The struggle 


STUDIO OF 


avoided, was accepted 
by Spain with haughty 
alacrity, and the nation, 


“at the bidding of its 


king and his favourite 
Olivares, took the last 
fatal step upon the 
slope of ruin. 

For years the wars 
went on in Flanders, 
in Germany, in Italy, 
France always leading 
the foes of Spain. The 
attempt to levy un- 
constitutional taxation 
in Aragon and Portugal 
gave Richelieu the 
opportunity of pro- 
moting revolt in Spain 
itself. Portugal threw 
off the yoke in 1640, 
Catalonia’ transferred 
its allegiance to France, 
and the overburdened 
king, who claimed the 
control of Christendom, 


was now unable to hold even his own soil. 
From mere exhaustion the 


inevitable 
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In 1607 Heemskerk, the admiral of the Dutch fleet, sailed from Holland, determined to distinguish himself in some 


great exploit. 


independence of the Dutch was recognised 
by Spain in 1648, and Catalonia sulkily 
returned to its allegiance by the Peace of 
the Pyrenees in 1659, except Roussillon, 
which remained French; and Philip IV. 
died broken-hearted in 1665, 
knowing that, deny it as he 
might, Portugal was lost to 
Spain for ever. 

Fallen indeed was the 
power that had bulked so 
big for a century; but the 
cup of humiliation was even 
yet not full. Under the rule 
of Charles IT., an infant when 
his father died, and almost an 
idiot and a monstrosity in 
his degeneracy. blow after 
blow fell upon Spain. More 
of her Flemish provinces 
and the Franche Comté 
were lost, and the national 
exhaustion wascomplete. Law 
and order in Spain were atan end. Greedy 


father, Phili 
of Spain. 


factions divided the court and raged around - 


the cretin king. The laboriously constructed 


system of personal power established by — 


Charles V. and Philip IT. had now no 


Learning that the Spanish fleet lay at anchor in the Ba 
a notable victory, four of the Spanish galleons being sunk or burned. 





of Gibraltar, he boldly attacked it, and gained 
he brave Dutch admiral was killed in the fight. 
centre, for ‘‘ Charles the Bewitched ”’ was 
too weak and silly even to be ruled by 
a favourite, and responsibility rested 
nowhere. Utterly corrupt and hopeless. 
the nation awaited tremblingly what 
should happen when the child- 
less king should die. Around 
his bed the powers of Europe 
intrigued for his inheritance, 
and when he died of senile 
decay at thirty-nine in 1700, 
the tempest of civil war 
swept over the land and 
purged it of its baser dregs. 
From the purifying fires of 
loyal suffering Spain emerged, 
stripped of her pompous 
claims, but sane and clear of 


THE FEEBLE CHARLES 11, Vision, to begin national lite 


As an infant, he succeeded. his 

IV., on the throne 
e was weak in ‘intel- 
lect, and at the early age of thirty- 
nine died of senile decay in 1700, 


anew under a Bourbon French 
king, Philip V., the descendant ° 
both of the house of Spain 
and of its enemy, Louis XIV. 
The decline of old Austrian-Spain had 
been consummated, and the natton had 
regained its youth, weaker, but full of 
hope and free from illusions. , 

| MarTIN HUME 
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ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 
THE STRUGGLE OF CROWN AND PARLIAMENT 


HE accession of James I. naturally 
leads to a close connection between 
the histories of England and Scotland. 
In both countries his policy sowed the 
secd for a future reaction. But whereas 
in England the opposition to the Stuarts 
was political no less than religious, in 
Scotland all other questions were sub- 
ordinated to those of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment; and the influence of Scotland is 
largely responsible both for the peculiar 
lines on which English Nonconformity 
developed and for the programme which 
the Presbyterian section of the Noncon- 
formists adopted, Scottish Protestantism 
having developed on  Calvinistic and 
Presbyterian lines. | 
But from 1575 the Gencral Assembly, 
the representative body of Scottish Pres- 
syterianism, began to assume an import- 
ance in the state which far exceeded that 
of the corrupt and servile Parliament. 
Kear of a religious reaction compelled 
The Kine’ the regent Morton, and, after 
¢ King’s Mi King James himself 
Fight for orton, King James himself, 
iisconney to treat with some respect the 
theocratic claims of the 
ministers. James fought hard for the 
maintenance of episcopacy, and by 
degrees formulated a policy of absolutism 
which had the support of moderate men 
and of many who sighed for a return to 
the old religion. But his only prospect 
of success lay in dividing the Protestants 
among themselves ; in 1587 he renounced 
all hope of establishing a strong episcopate 
in order that he might obtain a parlia- 
mentary grant of the Church’s lands, andin 
1592 he was compelled to sanction an act 
which formally recognised Presbytery. 
The Genevan system had triumphed ; 
but the ministers abused their op- 


portunity and the weakness. of the. 


Crown. Their insolence fostered: in. the 


cratic and theocratic principles which: 
could not fail to subvert all government’ 


if they were permanently accepted. In the 
years immediately preceding the death of 
Elizabeth the king was working by cir- 
cuitous means to revive a real episcopal 
system in subordination to the Crown. 

He came to England with a determi- 
nation that he would never allow the 
Presbyterian spirit to gain a footing in the 
Anglican communion, and that 
his English resources should be 
used to remodel the Scottish 
Kirk upon Ehzabethan lines. 
The second half of the plan was accom- 
plished when, in 1606, a Parlament, 
assembled at Perth, accepted an act for the 
restitution of bishops; the measure was 
followed by the expulsion of the most 
prominent among the Presbyterian leaders. 

In England James’ policy was em- 
phatically , proclaimed at the Hampton 
Court Conference, in which he and the 
bishops met those of the clergy who 
pressed for a simplification of the estab- 
lished ritual. The king came to the con- 
clusion that the advocates of simplicity 
were Presbyterians in disguise, and dis- 
missed their petition with an absolute 
refusal. Thus in both countries an im- 
petus was given to religious disputes ; the 
king had identified himself with practices 
and forms of government which a large pro- 
portion of his subjects condemned on con- 
scientious grounds. The Catholics, at the 
beginning of the reign, had hopes that the 
new ruler would feel 1t politic to make large 
concessions to them; but finding that hope 
vain, afew of them embarked on 
the desperate Gunpowder Plot 
for blowing up the Houses o: 
Parliament. The work was to 
be done by Guy Fawkes ; the plot was be- 


Expulsion of 
Presbyterian 
Leaders 


King and 
Parliament 
at Variance 


. trayed; several of the conspirators suffered 
thé extreme penalty, and the popular pre- 
} ‘jJudice against Romanism was intensified 
mind of James a belief that Puritanism . 
was necessarily connected with demos 


a-hundredfold. The lines.of the coming 


, struggle. between ‘Crown and Parliament 
in England’ were: largely: determimed -:bv 


the fact that James had been actually 
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King of Scotland five and twenty years 
before he ascended the English throne. In 
England other causes of friction soon arose. 
James was at variance with his parliaments 
from first to last. Sometimes the quarrel 
was due to his superior 4 ee 
enlightenment, as when 

he concluded ‘peace with 
Spain, when he projecteda > 
legislative union between 
England and Scotland, 
when, being balked in 
the plan, he procured a 
judicial decision that 
Scots living in England 
were entitled to all the 
private rights of native 
Englishmen, when, finally, 

he framed plans for an in- 
creased measure of tolera- 
tion to the Catholics. 
But even when his views 
were sound he showed Hm 
no tact in his manner fi . 
of unfolding them ; and JAMES lL, 
there were cases in which The only son of Ma 
his projects involved 
a serious menace to con- 
stitutional liberty. He 
inherited Elizabeth’s conception of the 
prerogative without being able to plead, 
like Elizabeth, the dangers of foreign 
intervention as an excuse for absolutism. 


"Bea, 


GUY FAWKES, THE. CONSPIRATOR, BEFORE JAMES I. 
osition in England, and inspired with zeal for their religion, a company of Roman 
‘Barrels of gunpowder were secretly cone es to the cellars 


Hoping to regain power and 


Catholics plotted to overthrow King and Parliament in 1605. 
the Houses of Parliament, the intention being to explode these when King and 


underneat 


KING OF ENGLAND 


Darnley, he was proclaimed King of Scotland, 
as James VI., in 1567, being then only one year 
old; in 1603, he ascended the English throne, 
thus uniting the crowns of the two countries. 


The Commons, on the other hand, were 
not disposed to treat him with the for- 
bearance which. had always characterised 
their attitude towards his predecessor. He 
won a remarkable triumph over them in 
1606 when’ the judges 
ruled that he could im- 
pose new customs duties | 
without the consent of 
Parliament ; and he used 
this permission to make 
good the deficit in his 
budget which resulted 
from the reluctance of 
the Commons to vote 
him adequate supplies. 
But they took their 
revenge by refusing his 
request for a fixed income 
in lieu of his feudal dues 
and _ privileges. They 
opposed his scheme for 
marrying his son Charles 
toa Spanish princess, and 
made a hero of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whom he caused 
to be executed in 1618 for 
a descent upon a Spanish 
settlement in the valley of 
the Orinoco. In 1621 they impeached 
various persons to whom the king had sold 
monopolies, and compelled him to punish the 
Chancellor, Francis Bacon, the most able 


Queen of Scots and 


AND HIS COUNCIL 


arliament were 


assembled. But the plot was discovered, and Guy Fawkes, the leader, with other conspirators, was put to death. 
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exponent of autocratic principles, with a 
heayy fine and dismissal from all offices. 
The ostensible charge against Bacon 
was one of bribery and corruption; the 
real offence was his criticism of parlia- 
mentary government and his hostility to 
Coke, the greatest of living lawyers and a 
staunch defender of constitutional prin- 
ciples. James 4 

abandoned the 
monopolists and 
Bacon to their 
fate; he was 
always on the 
verge of a serious 
breach with 
Parliament, but 
always retracted 
in time to avoid 
the final rup- 
ture; it would 
have been well 


d 


acon became Lord 


better grace. : 
Obsequious judges and his native perti- 
nacity preserved for him a larger share of 
power than the Commons desired. But the 
consequence was to leave his successor in 
a position from which even a king more 
tactful and far-sighted than Charles I. 
would scarcely have emerged with credit. 
In several respects this - 
reign was an age of new 
developments. It saw the 
growth of a new and more 
political form of Puritanism. 
It also saw the first appear- 
ance, under the guidance of 
Laud, of the High Church 
party. James completed the 
conquest of Ireland and 
crowned the policy of colonisa- 
tion, which under Mary and @ 
Elizabeth had already been 
pursued on an_ extensive 
scale, by settling six counties 
m Ulster with Scots and 
Englishmen. Of better omen 
was the settlement established 
in New England by English Puritans, who. 
m 1620, had expatriated themselves to 
avoid the persecutions of the Star Chamber 
and High Commission Court. These religious 
exiles succeeded where Raleigh and the 
gold-seekers had failed, and the first half 
of the seventeenth century saw the founda- 
tions of ‘an English North America securely 
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ARCHBISHOP LAUD 

The leader of the High Church 
party, William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, attempted in vain 
to root out Calvinism in England 
and Presbyterianism in Scotland. 





; SIR EDWARD COKE AND SIR FRANCIS BACON 
for. his dynasty Sir Edward Coke, the mreatest lawyer of his Hime; took a leading 
; ah: 1 art in the prosecution of the Gunpowder conspirators. 
if he had yielded B : Chancellor in 1618 and in 1621 was created 
sooner and with Viscount St. Albans. Charged with bribery and corruption, he was 
heavily fined and dismissed from all the offices which he held. 


ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES L 


laid. On the other hand, the glories of the 
Elizabethan epoch, the great explorers, the 
great dramatists and men of letters, the 
seamen who had made our naval supremacy, 
passed from the stage without leaving 
successors to fill their places. 

Most of the new developments which 


marked the age foreboded strife and unrest 


and civil war. 
Peace was the 
object which 
James most 
cherished after 
that of his own 
ag grandise- 
ment. But peace 
was not to be 
secured. In 
spite of himself, 
he was dragged, 
at the end of 
his reign, into 
the first opera- 
tions of the 
Thirty Years 
War as the ally 
of his son-in-law, Frederic the Elector 
Palatine. The strain and stress of a 
foreign war gave the first shock to the 
unstable equilibrium of English society. The. 
follies of Charles I. soon made it impossible 
for that equilibrium to be restored. 
Charles and his favourite Buckingham 
wee had given proofs of their 
incapacity before the death 
of the old king. But their 
4 mismanagement of the nego- 
# tiations for the Spanish 
marriage, which James had 
earnestly desired, in 1623, 
invested them with a halo of 
popularity. The naticn de- 
tested the Spanish connection 
as un-English and un-Pro- 
testant. The popularity was 
soon forfeited. Buckingham 
mismanaged England’s share 
in the Thirty Years War. 
Charles found in Henrietta 
Maria of France a wife whose 
nationality and religion were 
alike detested by his subjects. From the 
beginning of the reign Parliament showed 
a reluctance to grant even the customary 
supplies, and the dismissal of Buckingham 
soon became the indispensable condition of 
further subsidies. It was in vain that the 
favourite courted national prejudice by 
entering on a war with France and leading 
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ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES 1. 


an expedition to the relief of the Huguenots 
in La Rochelle in 1627. The government 
was obliged to meet the expenses of the 
campaign by a forced loan, and to pro- 
vide for the new levies of soldiers by 
means of billeting.. Buckingham at first 
bore the blame for these arbitrary mea- 
sures. But the assassination of Bucking- 
ham in 1628 produced no improvement in 
the policy of Charles ; and the Commons 
were reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that the king, rather than his Ministers, 
should be held responsible for all the short- 
comings and gaamm eee 
excesses of the Him 
administration. 
Even _ before 
the death of 
Buckingham the 
opposition 
secured a signal 
triumph, and 
gave the country 
a foretaste of 
their programme 
by extorting the 
king’s assent to 
the Petition of 
Right in 1628. 
This celebrated 
statute forbade 
the billeting of 
soldiers on 
private house- 
holders, made it 
illegal to enforce 
martial law in 
time of peace, 
condemned the 
practice of arbi- 





trary imprison- 
ment by which KING CHARLES I. 
the roy al de- of his father, James 


loans had been 
made effectual, 
and reasserted the ancient principle that 
no tax or impost could be raised without 
the assent of Parliament. To these terms 
Charles assented with a tacit and disin- 
genuous reservation of the rights inherent 
in his royal prerogative, and he continued 
to levy customs duties without statutory 
Sanction. 

This evasion of his promise, and~ the 
encouragement which he and Laud gave 
to the clergy of the High Church school, 
provoked from the Commons a storm of 
angry protests. Charles retaliated by 


and 


and ended with his execution at 


e quarrelied with his Parliaments, three of which were summoned 
ssolved within four years, and for eleven years ruled without one. 
From the painting by Vandyke in the Dresden Gallery 


imprisoning the leaders of the opposition, 
and for the next eleven years—1629-40— 
did his best to govern without Parliament. 
In this policy he had able supporters. 
Strafford (Lord Wentworth), originally a 
member of the opposition, but converted 
to the side of prerogative by his 
indignation at the impracticable and 
obstructive tactics of the Commons, proved 
himself a vigorous and resourceful adminis- 
trator. He was first appointed President. 
of the Council of the North, a local Star 
Chamber, which Henry VIII. had created 
after the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace; 
subsequently he 
went to Ireland 
with a commis- 
sion to continue 
the werk of colo- 
nisation, to 
manage the Irish 
Parliament, and 
to make the 
island a profit- 
able possession 
for the Crown. 
In all these 
objects he was 
signally success-: 
ful, the moreso 
because he paid 
no attention to 
laws which would 
have imposed in- 
convenient 
checks upon his 
action; and the 
fear gained 
round in Eng- 
land that Ireland 
would be made 
the training- 
ground of armies 
for the coercion 
of England. 
Laud, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
devoted himself to English finance, to the 
reform of the Church in a High Church 
sense, and to the maintenance of a severe 
censorship of the Press. Under his direction 
the Star Chamber andthe High Commis- 
sion became a terro1 to Puritans and 
constitutional pamphleteers. Through 
Laud’s influence, Charles had in 1629 
forbidden all religious controversy. The 
archbishop trusted that the majority of 
the nation wuuld in course of time become 
habituated to the elaborate forms and 
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ceremonies which he admired, provided previous ruling. But monopolies and ship- 
that the voices of hostile critics were money were insufficient to meet the 
rigorously silenced. But his utmost efforts king’s ce easel -even though his relations 
failed to check un- with the Continental 
licensed writing and powers were pacific. 
preaching. He suc- | He was obliged to 
ceeded only in cement- press his feudal rights 
ing more firmly the to the utmost, to 
alliance between the revive obsolete claims 
political and religious of forest-right over 
opposition. lands which had been 
The king was strong in private hands for 
in the support of the generations, and _ to 
judges, the recognised use the Star Chamber 
interpreters of the as an instrument for 
common law. They levying enormous 
sanctioned the im- fines at the slightest 
prisonment of the provocation. It was 
parliamentary certain that he would 
leaders ; and the high- be unable to avoid 
minded Eliot, who meeting Parliament if 
had been the moving any necessity for ex- 
spirit of the Commons, ceptional expenditure 
died in prison in 1632. should arise. 
So, again, they allowed Yet his own zeal and 
the statute of 1624 that of Laud impelled 
against monopolies to him to choose this 
be evaded, and ruled opportunity for pro- 
in 1637 that the king voking a struggle with 
could levy ship-money the Scottish Presby- 
for the defence of the FL gpadg re Ny: terians. In 1637 
realm without con- HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF CHARLES |. Charles prepared to 
sulting Parliament. Five weeks after his accession to the throne of consummate the 


England, in 1625, Charles married Henrietta ‘Maria, . : : 3 
J ohn Hampden re- daughter of King Henry IV. of France, and in spite of the triumph which J ames 





fused to pay his troubles which clouded the king’s reign, their domestic had won by the intro- 
quota of the new tax; life was peaceful and happy. The Queen died in 1669. duction of episcopacy. 
but when he appealed to the courts in 1638, A new Prayer Book for use in Scottish 
a majority of the judges confirmed the churches was aaa by Laud and sent 





nf yr, ; j a f * ‘ Neal : 4 
Buckingham - Strafford Hampden 
THREE HISTORIC FIGURES IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES lI. 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was a court favourite of James I. and also of Charles IJ., negotiating the marriage 
of the latter to Henrietta Maria of France. He was assassinated in 1628. After the death of Buckingham, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, became the adviser of the king, but fell from power and ended his life on the 
scaffold. A patriot of high character, John Hampden opposed the king's policy, and was one of the members of Parlia- 
mat whom Charles attempted to arrest in 1642. He died from a wound received while opposing Prince Rupert. 
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CRARLES 1, KING OF ENGLAND 
From the painting by Anthony Vandyke in the Louvre 
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down ‘to Scatland. -A riot began :in ‘the 
church of-St. Giles :in Edinburgh on ‘the 


the: moment.d]l that ‘they. asked. : Gharles 
could :not ae¢quiesce :in ‘this :humiliation. 


first Sunday morning when the.new liturgy He called a Parliament :in.1640; expecting 


was used. Then follawed the subscription 
of the National Covenant by 

all classes of the Scottish gaa 
nation ; and ,a ‘General § 
Assembly of the Church, 8 

which wasso largely reinforced §@ 

by laymen .as to resemble a — 

national parliament, declared 

in favour of. a return-to the [Rm 


that -national :pride .would iriduce the 
_ Gommons ‘to :postpone domes- 
: tic difficulties until the:Scots 
/ had been chastised. ‘But ‘the 
; Commons were .obdurate. 
Thev informed the king that 
| redress must precede supply, 
; and :were dismissed within 
«three weeks -of their first 


ome cmeeting. A second attempt 
me to zralse an army without 

taxation failed. The Scots 

enter¢d England and forced 
p } Charles to make terms. Pend- 
his father ; and\when Charles, “JOHN PYM Ing a-definite settlement, he 
in 1639, advanced ‘to ‘the :He-was another of the five mem- was obliged to make himself 
border with a hastily waised “2HSoited to arrest and was aico able for the pay of the 
and ill-provided army, -he veomepicuous in the proceedings Scottish army. The peers, 
found himself confronted by *#S*t Seth Straford and Laud. Whom he asked to help him in 
a force stronger than his own, under the _ his ‘financial straits, insisted that he should 
command of David Leslie. The only have recourse.to Parliament. Accordingly 


the Long Parliament was convened at the 


strict ‘Presbyterian system. 7m 
The .king «ordered the Jai 
assembly to: dissolve. But.it 
defied him, .as its prede- 
cessors had -so often defied 


possible course was to grant ‘the Scots for 


THE EARL OF STRAFFORD ON ‘HIS WAY TO EXECUTION 
Alser: enjoying: twelve years of power under Charles J.,.the Earl.of Strafford was impaached: for: high: treason ostthe 
charge of endeavouring to subvert the fundamental laws ofthe kingdom by making the monarchy absolute. He defended 
himself with conspicuous ability at his trial in Westminster Hall in 1641, but he was condemned and afterwards beheaded 
on Tower Hill. The above picture shows Strafford kneeling, as he passes on his way to execution, under the window o! 
his fellow-prisoner, Archbishop Laud, that he may receive his blessing and have his prayers in his last moments. 
From the painting by Paul Delarocne 
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CHARLES I. DEMANDING THE ARREST OF FIVE MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


Unsuccessful in his attempt to arrest at Westminster the five members of Parliament who were accused of high 
treason in their,correspondence with the Scots, Charles l., learning that they had taken refuge in the City, proceeded 


to the Guildhall and demanded their surrender from the aldermen. The sheriffs paid no heed to the writs issued for 
the arrest of the five members, while a proclamation declaring them traitors was also allowed to pass unnoticed. 
From the painting by Solomon J. Solomon in the Royal Exchange . 


‘close of 1640, and the new members 
began the work of criticising the execu- 
tive, with the knowledge that the 
king could not afford to dismiss them 
as he had dismissed their predecessors. 
Under the leadership of Pym, the 
greatest orator and party manager of 


their body, the Commons at once took 


vigorous measures against the Ministers 
of Charles. They impeached Strafford 
and Laud; and upon discovering that it 
was impossible to convict the former of 
positive illegality condemned him to 
death by, an act of attainder. It was a 
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harsh measure, but Strafford was the one most important, were dll swept -away. 
man whose genius might have secured Ship-money was declared illegal; ‘the 
success for the autocratic designs of king’s forest rights were restricted ; and 
Charles ;. and the Com- Parhament reasserted 
mons, rightly or its exclusive inght of 
wrongly, -were -con- controlling .all customs 
vinced ot Strafford’s duties, ~ ithus .-setting 
intention to govern - aside the judgment ‘in 
England with an Irish : virtue -of «which James 
army. Charles might had -<-settkd <: ‘these 
have saved his Minister imposts .at his plea- 
by refusing ‘to sign ‘the sure.’ Lhe,general result 
attainder, but yielded @ of ithese ‘sweeping 
to the pressure. of ‘the : %. mmeasures-was a return 
opposition ; it is-some - ‘frem ithe “Tudor to 
excuse for this viola- {the ‘. Lancastrian con- 
tion of the express geption of ‘the preroga- 
promises which he had tive. ‘Of ‘this fact the 
viven to Strafford that “ay Commons showed ‘full 
the London mob was*f ‘censcrousness. © Their 
clamouring for ‘the -debates ‘abounded in 
head of the queen, 4 appeals to the parha- 
on whom, as a. mentary precedents of 
Catholic, the blame ‘for ” | ‘the fourteenth and 
Laud’s ecclesiastical Giadueh Pesseag eo ne etek Pree fifteenth centu rjes. 
policy was thrown. when the rights of the peopleand:their.Parliament They :were deliberately 
Meanwhile Parlia- ye"ysuaing« biter slirtistowneny in eke” reviving a polity which 
ment preceeded, by however, didnotendureafterthedeath ofitefounder. bad been discarded 
legislation of less ‘ j - after the Wars of 
disputable cha- - the ‘Reses. 
racter, to make it remained to 
the restoration — | be seen whether 
of absolutism | the | Gommons 
impossible. { |. ‘had madle.a :suf- 
A Triennial Act 
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| icientadvance in 
provided that practical ‘states- 
the Houses im { ‘magiship-to avoid 
should meet ]  thearzorby which 


«the .Lancastrian 
‘'Parhament ‘had 
‘heen i irretriev- 
ably discredited. 
Charles could 
mot refuse to 
‘gign tthese -acts 
which .under- 
A mined his 
labortously con- 
structed ahso- 
‘lutism; nor 
cguld he prevent 
the Commons 
from paying: off 
‘the. army which 
he had raised 


every three. 
vears, and :that. | 
a royal summons » 
to the members « 
should not be. 
indispens-. 
able. Another : 
measure enacted 1 
that the existing § 
Parliament 
should not -be» 
dissolved — with-;' 
out tts! own eon- 
sent. The pre- 
rogative ‘courts @ 
and councils, of & 
which the: Star.” 
Chamber, ! ‘High : against the 
Commission, and ‘J | ‘Scots. But he 
Council of the ii shad : not = last 


3 4, CROMWELL .ON HIS FARM AT ST. IVES, HUNTINGDO | | 
North were’ ‘the From the picture by Ford Madox Brown, by permission ore Frederick-Hollyer - all ‘hope Of va 
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SCENES FROM THE TROUBLED LIFE CHARLES I. 
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Riding roughshod over all the rights and liberties of the nation, Charles I. aroused the indignation and the opposition 
of his people, and they rose up in revolt. In this picture we see the king raising his standard at Nottingham, where 
the Civil War had its beginning. Thisceremony had not taken place in England since the battle of Bosworth Field. 


The artist depicts in this picture the scene at Westminster when Charles I. attempted to arrest the five members 


of Parliament, and shows Speaker Lenthal, on his knees, asserting the privileges of the Commons against the king. 
From the frescoes in the House of Lords by C. W. Cope, R.A. 
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THE KING: WHO DEFIED HiS PARLIAMENT AND HIS PEOPLE 


ae 
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Ree, 
ee ate 
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er Hall on J anuary 20th, 1649, Charles was accused of high treason, and sentence of 
death was pronounced against him. Throughout the proceedings the king bore himself with great dignity, and 


refused to submit himself to the jurisdiction ofthe court, but many witnesses were examined, and he was condemned. 
7 . ‘ oR , nt wag ‘i 7 ae : ‘ “ P “3 a hen & ; ee % Ct ‘ nies 


x 


& 


Brought to trial in Westminst 





e 


The king is here seen passisig Fon the hall after his trial. The Commons who have tried him are shown in the back- 
ground, and while some of the soldiers insulted Charles as he passed, people offered up prayers for his safety 
From the painting by Sir. John Gilbert in the Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield 
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ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 


reaction. He resolved to sacrifice his most 
cherished convictions in order to regain 
the support of the friends of the Covenant ; 
for he believed, with some justice, that 
these, if satisfied on the religious issue, were 
unlikely to sympathise with the political 
aspirations of the English opposition. 

He travelled northward to confirm 
the Presbyterian settlement in a 
Parliament at Edinburgh, and used the 


CONDEMNED KING 
After sentence of death had been passed upon him, Charles returned to St. James’s Palace, where he spent the brief 
interval between his trial and execution. There he bade farewell to his only two remaining children in England, the 
Duke of Gloucester and the Princess Elizabeth ; and there, too, he was attended by Juxon, the late Bishop of London, 
who, on the fatal day, walked on the king’s right in the procession to the scaffold administering spiritual solace. 


THE 


opportunity to sow the seeds of dissen- 
sion among the adherents of the Covenant. 

On Ireland he built still greater hopes. 
There the materials of a formidable re- 
bellion were fast gathering to a head. The 
terrible wrongsecommitted by the Tudors, 
by James I., and by Strafford, in connec- 
tion with the policy of plantation, were 
responsible for much of the Irish discontent ; 
but national and religious feelings came into 
play as well, and filled the conspirators 


AND HIS SPIRITUAL 


with a fanatical hatred of the English 
Protestants, who lorded it in the most 
flourishing districts of the island. Charles 
was prepared, in the last resort, to leave 
Ireland at the mercy of the rebels. He 
knew that he could count on their undying 
hatred of a Puritan and English Parlia- 
ment; he shut his eyes to the probable 
fate of the English colonists. In 1641 a 
terrible massacre more than decimated the 


COMFORTER 


Ulster Protestants and produced in 
England the suspicion that Charles was 
already in active alliance with the Irish. 
Without entirely adopting this view, 
Parliament resolved that the king could 
not safely be entrusted with an army for 
the suppression of the rebels unless he 
would put himself in the hands of Ministers 
responsible to the representatives of the 
people. So far all were unanimous. But 
the majority in the Commons desired 
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THE EXECU ION OF CHARLES I. AT WHITEHALL . 
Only three days elapsed between the king's condemnation and execution. On January 30th, 1649, the life of the 
unhappy Charles ended at Whitehall, one blow of the executioner's axe, severing the royal head from the body. 
From the painting by Ernest Crofts, by the artist’s permission 
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ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I,. 


to go further, and to take upon themselves 
the reformation of the English Church. 
There was little doubt that parliamen- 


orthodoxy against reckless innovation. 
From this point events moved rapidly 
towards an irreparable breach. On hearing 


tary control of the Church would end 


in the substitu- 


tion of Presby- | 


teries for the 
Episcopate. 
Rather than sub- 
mit to this in- 
novation, the 
test members of 
the Church 
rallied to the 
king’s cause. 
The introduction 
of the religious 
issue gave him a 
body of English 
support which 
seemed to make 
his Irish and 


Scottish intrigues no longer necessary. He 
returned from Scotland and at once put 
himself forward as the representative of 


AFTER THE EXECUTION : 


GENERALS IN THE CIVIL WAR 
Sir Thomas Fairfax was commander-in-chiefin the decisive campaign, 
and succeeded his father as Lord Fairfax. General Ireton, whose 
portrait is also given, fought on the side of Parliament ; he was a 
stout opponent of the king and signed the warrant for his execution. 


field. 


ee ae 


‘CROMWELL 
From the painting by Paul Delaroche bd 


a rumour that the queen was threatened 


with an impeach- 
ment, Charles, in 
1642, made an 
ineffectual _at- 
tempt to seize 
the five members 
who had _ been 
pointed out to 
him as her chief 
enemies. Imme- 
diately after- 
wards he defin- 
itely announced 
that he would 
never consent to 
surrender the 
control cf the 
militia, the only 


armed force which England could under 
ordinary circumstances bring 
On this issue war was declared. 


into the 


AND THE DEAD KING 





“we a “ wo ‘ 
Kee neat. 


CHA 


THE BURIAL OF KING 


RLES I. IN WINDSOR 





i 


‘CASTLE 


For seven days after the execution of Charles, the coffin remained at Whitehall exper’ to public view. On February 


8th, the remains of the ill-fated Ping were laid to rest in St. George’s Chapel in 
rom the interior of the castle to the chapel, ‘‘ and the servants of the king were 


as the body was being removed 


indsor Castle. Snow fell heavily 


pleased to see, in the sudden whiteness that covered their unfortunate master’s coffin, a symbol of his innocence.” 
From the painting by C. W. Cope, R.A. 


But the real question lay between Puritan- 


ism and the Elizabethan Church. 

The first Civil War lasted from 1642 till 
1646. It divided every social class and 
many households, but there were certain 
districts in which one or the other of the 
contending 
parties enjoyed 
a lasting pre- 
dominance. East 
of a line from 
Hull to Arundel 
lay the _ head- 
quarters of 
Parliament- 
ary influence, the 
wealthiest and 
most progressive 
part of the 
country. Corn- 
wall, Oxford- 
shire, and North 
Wales were con-. 
sistently Royalist. The Midlands contin- 
ually changed hands; the country 
between Cornwall and Sussex was first 
Parliamentary, then Royalist, then recon- 
quered by Parliament. The north was at 
first held for the king, but was lost to his 
cause in 1644. The theatres of military 
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CAREY AND RUPERT: FRIENDS OF THE KING 


Lucius Carey, Viscount Falkland, was an eloquent advocate of 
constitutional liberty ; he stood by the king when the Civil War broke 
out, and was killed at the battle of Newbury i 
“Mad Cavalier,” Prince Rupert was a leading spirit in the Royalist 
cause, and fought with great courage in its battles. 


operations were various and- widel 

scattered despite the fact that the head- 
quarters of the king were fixed at Oxford, 
at no great distance from London, where 
the Parliament was sitting. Besides main- 
taining several armies simultaneously in 
different parts of 
England, the 
king relied upon 
the diversions 
effected by his 
supporters in 
Ireland and 
Scotland. The 
campaigns of 
Montrose in 
Scotland (1644- 
1645) were, from 
a military point 
of view, one of 
the most  strik- 
ing features in 
the war. The 
Parliament acted more wisely wien it 
resolved to concentrate the bulk of its 
available forces on the conquest of 
England. In 1643 it purchased Scottish 
aid by accepting Presbyterianism, though 
with reservation, under the Solemn League 
and Covenant ; a Scottish army thereupon 


in 1643. Known as the 
He died in 1682. 








a i- 2 CROMWELL DISSOLVING THE LONG PARLIAMENT 
Cromwell dismissed the Long Parliament, which had sat for twelve D hake and had supported the nation’s right 
against the king. The members of the Council were also dispersed. The historic scene when Cromwell, pointing 
to the mace, exclaimed, ‘‘ Take away that bauble!” is shown in this picture from the painting by Benjamin West. | 
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eho CROMWELL REFUSING TO BECOME KING 
The Greatest man in the nation and the one who controlled its destinies, it was felt that he should possess the title 
as well as the power, and a committee of Parliament in 1657 asked him to accept the crown and become king. It 
was a tempting invitation, but Cromwell put it from him, fearing, it is said, the disapproval of the army. 
From the painting by J. Schex in the Walker Art Gailery, Liverpon! 
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THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL AT 


marched across the border and proved 

invaluable in the northern operations. 
The military movements in England 

may be briefly summarised. In 1642 the 


king made Oxford his 


attempted a direct attack upon London, 


from which, however, 
when he found a I arlia- 
mentary force drawn up 
at Brentford to oppose 
his advance. In 1643, 
Charles again made 
London his objective, 
but resolved to make 
the attack with three 
converging armies, of 
which one, under New- 
castle, was to advance 
from the north; a 
second, under Hopton, 
from the south-west ; a 
third, under his own 
leadership, from 
Oxford. But the armies 
of Hopton and New- 
castle, though success- 
ful in their own dis- 
tricts, showed a ten- 
dency to melt as they 
advanced. The 
garrisons of Hull and 
Plymouth did good 
service to the Parlia- 
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WHITEHALL ON 
From the painting by D. W. Wynfield in South Kensington Museum 


neighbours. 


headquarters and 


he was deterred 


SEPTEMBER 3rD, 1658 


ment in giving occupation to their Royalist 
Another useful outpost was 
acquired in Gloucester ; 
counties a local association organised and 
put under the command of Oliver Cromwell 
—a Huntingdonshire squire, hitherto known 
only as a member of the Parliamentary 


in the eastern 


opposition—the famous 
force of the “Iron- 
sides,” who soon 
became the terror of 
Royalist commanders. 

In 1644 York was 


_ besieged by the com- 


bined forces of Parlia- 
ment and the Scots; 


f and the king’s nephew, 


who 


THE GREAT ADMIRAL BLAKE 
reat admiral, Robert Blake, did much to 


This 
establish the sea power of England, and won many 
victories for the flag of his country. He died on 
Angust 7th, 1657, just as his ship entered Plymouth 


Harbour, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Rupert of the Pala- 
tinate, in attempting to 
raise the siege, experi- 
enced a crushing defeat 
at Marston Moor. To 
some extent this battle 
was counterbalanced by 
the success of Hopton,, 
forced a Parlia- 
mentary army to capi- 
tulate at Lostwithiel. 
But in_ the following, 
year, 1645, the scale 
turned against the king. ' 
The Commons, grown 
wiser by bitter 





experience, abandoned 
the custom of entrust- 
ing their armies to in- 
competent peers. The 
supreme command was 
given to Fairfax, with 
Cromwell as his lieu- 
tenant-general ; and the 
two received full powers 
to reorganise. The 
“New Model’ soon 
justified the expecta- 
tions of itsmakers. In 
marching northward to 
effect a junction with 
the victorious Montrose 
the king was defeated 
at Naseby, and again at 
Rowton Heath in 1645. 
About the same _ time 


ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES 1. 


Highland army at the 
battle of Philiphaugh. 
‘These disasters, 
accompanied by minor 
reverses in the west and 
south - west, made it 
impossible to continue 
the war. In 1646 
Charles threw himself 
upon the mercy of the 
Scots, from whom he 
looked to obtain better 
terms than Parliament 
would offer. But the 
Scottish proposals were 
harsh—that Parliament 
should have the contro! 
of the armed forces for 
the next twenty years, 
and that episcopacy 


the hopes which he THE DUTCH ADMIRAL TROMP should be abolished in 
Martin Harpertzoon Tromp, the victor of no fewer 
rested on Montrose than thirty-three sea fights, took part in many naval England, Charles hoped 


were shattered by the battles against England, and lost his life in a fight to temporise, but the 


against Monk off the coast of Holland in the year 1653, 


rout of that general’s 


Pia 
¥- 


when the Dutch lost no fewer than thirty men-of-war. 


Scots, ‘impatient of 


ASSERTION OF LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. BY THE INDEPENDENTS IN 1647 


The Pres with the support of the Scots, were bent on establishing a religious despotism in England, but the 
Independents, who had grown rt o a body of considerable influence, claimed fiberty of conscience and freedom of worship. 
From the painting by J, Herbert, R.A. 
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his delays and tempted by an offer of 
compensation for their expenses in the 
war, surrendered him to Parliament. 

There was still the hope that Parlia- 
ment and the army might be set at variance 
by Royalist intrigue, for the Parliament 
was pledged to the enforcement of Presby- 
terianism, while the army was composed 
of many sects; and Cromwell, now the 
acknowledged leader of the soldiers, 
showed his loyalty to the Independent 
creed by demanding liberty of belief and 
worship for all honest men. The king 
might still win over the army by promises 
of toleration, or the Parliament by accept- 
ing Presbyterianism. In 1647 the feud 
of Presbyterian and Independent ran high, 
and “Parliament proposed to disband the 
army. The soldiers there- 
upon took the law into 
their own hands. They 
seized the king’s person, 
to prevent him from 
coming to terms with 
their opponents, and 
offered to restore him on 
condition of toleration 
and a_ remodelling of 
Parliament on a more 
democratic basis. 

But the flight of the 
king to Carisbrooke came 
as a proof that he in- 
tended to play off one 
party against the other. 
He was in communication 
with the Scots, who had 
offered, if he would grant 
their terms, to invade 
England. The bargain 
was. struck, and the Scots fulfilled 
their part of the bargain, thus opening 
the second Civil War in 1648. But it 
was an affair of a few months only. 


Under Cromwell’s influence the soldiers 


postponed their claims until ‘‘ Charles 
Stuart, that man of blood,’ should have 

of been brought to justice. 
bsg Manof The Scots a defeated at 

ood "’ Brought 

to Justice reston; the king was re- 
captured ; the army could 
now afford to settle accounts with him and 
with Parliament. By the incident known as 
Pride’s Purge, when Colonel Pride and his 
troop admitted to the House onlythe pliant 
members, the Commons was cleared of 
those who refused toleration; the remaining 
members. under the influence of the army, 
appointed an extraordinary court of justice, 
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JOHN MILTON 
The greatest English poet after Shakespeare, 
John Milton was born in Bread Street, Cheap- 
side, London, on December 9th, 1608. His 
sight failed him in 1652, but this calamity did 
not stem the flow of his immortal verse, as the 


picture on page 4350 shows, 


by which the king was tried and sentenced 
to death. He was beheaded at Whitehall 
on January 30th, 1649. In the following 
May the expurgated Parliament known 
as the “Rump” resolved to establish a 
republic, in which there should be neither 
king nor House of Lords. Thus was in- 
augurated the Commonwealth, which lasted 

until 1660. Time had effaced 


Inauguration f as Gl : 
of the rom the memories of men 
Commonwealth most of the objects with 


which Parliament had :em- 
barked upon the great rebellion. Moreover, 
the victory had been already gained, so far 
as constitutional principles were concerned, 
before the war began. The feud with 
Charles had been in part religious, and 
still more of a personal character. He 
had been attacked as the 
champion of Anglicanism, 
and because he would not 
submit to the  extra- 
ordinary restraints which 
the shiftiness of his 
character seemed to make 
imperative. Anglicanism 
was now a beaten cause. 
A new religious question 
had arisen — whether 
there should or should 
not be a State Church and 
enforced uniformity. In 
politics, too, there was a 
new issue-—whether the 
relations of legislature 
and executive should 
remain as settled in 1642, 
or whether the executive, 
resting on the support of: 
the army and Indepen- 
dents, should be © strengthened at 
the expense of a Parliament which 
was elated by success: and likely to 
tyrannise. 

The army was master of the situation ; 
but Cromwell was master of the army, 
and Cromwell’s wish was to secure the 
toleration and practical reforms which the 
army desired with the least possible 
violence to the old system of government. 
He hoped that the Rump would satisfy 
the soldiers by providing for a new and 
truly representative Parliament; from 
this body he expected to obtain a satisfac- 
tory settlement. The reluctance of the 
Rump to abdicate was, however, invincible. 
Cromwell therefore expelled it by armed 
force in 1653, and, with the help of his 
officers, framed a list of members for a 


He died in 1674. 





ENGLAND PREPARING “A WHIP FOR VAN TROMP” 
The struggle for the supremacy of the seas waged between the English and the Dutch was attended by many 
encounters between the fleets of the two nations. Van Tromp, the Dutch admiral, is said to have hoisted a broom 
at the masthead of his ship to suggest that he would sweep the English from the seas, to which the English 
admiral replied by hoisting a whip at his masthead.. In this picture a naval architect is seen exhibiting to the 
assembled lords and gentlemen the model of a new warship, which was meant to be ‘“‘a whip for Van Tromp.” 


From the picture by Seymour Lucas, R.A., by permission of the Leicester Art Gullery. 
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nominated Parliament. This assembly, 
proving both unpopular and incapable of a 
constructive policy, was soon dismissed ; 
and at the end of 1653 Cromwell, at the 
wish of the army, assumed the title of 
Protector. A new constitution, the Instru- 
ment of Government, was published, 
defining his position and the unalterable 
principles which were to be respected by 
all future legislation. He was to be 
assisted in executive duties by a council of 
state. The chief part in legislation and 
taxation was assigned to a Parliament, in 
which representatives of Scotland and 
Ireland were to take their places by the 
side of the English and Welsh members. 
Parliament was to meet every three 


elected under the influence of major- 
generals whom the Protector had appointed 
as local] viceroys, proved equally uraccom- 
modating (1656-1658). ngland for the 
whole period of the Protectorate remained 
under arbitrary rule. It is for this 
reason that the brilliant success of Crom- 
well in foreign policy, the restoration of 
internal order, and the toleration which 
he established could not make himself 
popular or his system permanent. He 
averted a Presbyterian tyranny, but he 
was endured as the less of two evils. 
With his home government posterity can 
sympathise to some extent, and he may 
fairly be praised as the first ruler who 
effectually united all the British Isles 





THE BLIND MILTON DICTATING 


years; but, in the interval between one 
Parlament and another the Protector was 
allowed powers considerably greater than 
those of a Tudor or Stuart king. Such 
was the unexpected result of a twelve 
years’ battle for liberty. 

The first Parliament of the Protectorate, 
in 1654, felt the irony of the situation, 
and proposed to reconsider the whole 
constitution. This Cromwell would not 
allow. If fundamentals came under con- 
sideration, he feared that toleration would 
be lost, and the executive reduced to 
an impotent shadow. Hence a deadlock, 
terminated only by the dismissal of 
Parliament. A second assembly, though 
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“PARADISE LOST” TO HIS DAUGHTER 
From the painting by Munkacsy 


beneath one central authority. But his 
warmest admirers must admit that in 
Ireland his rule was fundamentally unjust. 
Here, as in so many other directions, he 
continued the Tudor tradition; but here 
his model led him astray in a more than 
usual degree. He found Ireland involved 
in the throes of civil war. It was im- 
perative that he should deal sternly with 
the forces of agrarian and religious dis- 
content which the Royalist leader Ormonde 
had enlisted in his master’s service. ° 

The massacres of Drogheda and Wexford 
in 1649 were terrible but necessary ex- 
amples. But when the last embers of the 
Royalist party were extinguished in 1652, 


ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 


it would have been generous: to forget 
the massacres and act of treachery with 
which the Irish rising had begun, and 
to consider the best means of remedying 
the grievances to which it had been due. 
Cromwell, however, could not, where 
Ireland was concerned, rise above the 
prejudices of the ordinary Englishman. 

Instead of mitigating the unjust system 
of plantations, he extended it. His Act of 
Settlement in 1652 proscribed one-half 
of the Irish nation, and left the majority 
of Irish landowners liable to eviction at 
a moment’s notice. His plan was to 
resettle the whole of the Keltic population 
in the remote west of the island, and 
although the literal execution of the plan 
was abandoned as impossible, a large pro- 
portion of the soldiers of the New Model 
army received their arrears of pay in the 
form of Irish land. In practice tolerant 
of Catholics, Cromwell refused to give them 
legal toleration. He perpetuated the 
divisions which he found existing in 
Ireland, and his name is to this day a 
byword with the Irish people. The pro- 
vocation which he received from Scotland 
was almost as great, though 
different in kind. In 1650 the 
inIreland cts recalled Charles IT. and 

repared for the invasion 
of England, proposing to re-establish 
monarchy and Presbyterianism at one 
and the same time. Their hopes were 
crushed by the victories which Cromwell 
won over David Leslie’s army at Dunbar 
in 1650 and over Charles at Worcester in 
1651. Scotland lay at England’s mercy 
and was placed under a military govern- 
ment. Monk, the commander of the 
English garrison, proved a stern and 
resolute enemy of lJaw-breakers and 
conspirators, but he gave the country 
peace and a measure of prosperity. 

His foreign policy was spirited, though 
wanting in far-sighted sagacity. With 
Blake for a subordinate, he was not likely 
to forget the ambitions of the Elizabethan 
seamen. The Navigation Act (1651), 
confining English trade to English vessels, 
struck a deadly blow at the prosperity 
of Holland, the chief of England’s mari- 
time rivals; it led to a war in which Blake 
met Tromp, and the honours remained 
with the Englishman. Such a_ conflict 
between the two greatest of Protestant 
powers was a proof that a new era had 
dawned, in which religious sympathies 
counted for less than commercial rivalries. 


Cromwell's 
War 


Yet in other respects the foreign policy 
of Cromwell was governed by Protestant 
feeling ; he had not learned the lesson con- 
veyed in the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 
He regarded Spain as the arch-enemy, 
and attacked her colonies in the New 
World with the same mixture of cru- 
sading and mercantile enthusiasm which 
had animated Drake and 
Hawkins. To France, as the 
natural enemy of Spain, he 
attached himself by a treaty 
with Mazarin in 1655, through which Eng- 
land acquired Dunkirk. From this base 
the Protector hoped to use-‘the New Model 
for the succour of oppressed Protestants. 

The Puritan was no mean man of busi- 
ness. But the growth of commerce was 
only one of the many causes which com- 
bined under the Protectorate to exhaust 
the Puritan spirit. In Cromwell’s later years 
all England, with the exception of a few 
idealists, was preparing to resume and carry 
further the course of thought and action 
which the great rebellion had cut short. 

Bacon, whose scientific propecies had 
been, thirty years before, the voice of one 


The Foreign 
Policy 
of Cromwell 


‘crying in the wilderness, was now to enjo 
y 


a posthumous triumph. The spirit of the 
“Novum Organum”’ and “ New Atlantis ” 
dominates the best thought of Restoration 
England. Bacon had little in common 
with the Puritan except the love of intel- 
lectual liberty; and to this only the best 
of Puritans were faithful. The strength of 
the Puritans lay in destruction and in 
protest ; victory corrupted them, and they 
tended to become tyrants in their turn. 
Yet no temper less robust than that of 
Puritanism would have sufficed to -break 
the chains of obsolete tradition and author- 
ity, to free England for the process of 
intellectual development which Bacon had 
imagined. And in Milton the religious 
movement made a contribution of the 
highest worth to England’s spiritual 


heritage. The “ Areopagitica”’ is the final 

The Age ay a liberty of ee 

ee and _—_ discussion ; Samson 

Batic’ Agonistes,” the most splendid 
vritanism 


expression In modern literature, 
of the truth that strength is purified 
through suffering ; while “‘ Paradise Lost ”’ 
expressed with extreme force the con- 
ception of a world in which God and the 
individual are the sole realities, and the 
divine service, the sole liberty and the 
highest good of all created beings. 

H. W. C. Davis 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF QUEEN MARY AND RIZZ10O, THE ITALIAN MUSICIAN 
An Italian musician of many accomplishments, David Rizzio ingratiated himself into the good graces of Queen Mary, 
occupying a position of honour at her court and becoming her chief Minister after Moray’s rebellion. His great 


influence with the young queen excited the jealousy of the nobles, who at last murdered him, almost before Mary's eyes. 
From the painting by David Neal, by pennission of the Berlin Photographic Co, 
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WESTERN EUROPE} laa 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 





REFORMATION 
AND AFTER 
XVII 


SCOTLAND FROM FLODDEN 


TO THE RESTORATION 


NINETY years after James IV. fell on 

Flodden Field his great-grandson was 
king both of England and Scotland ; the 
matrimonial diplomacy of Henry VII. had 
borne its fruit in the union of the crowns. 
The interval had passed stormily enough 
with the northern nation. 

No attempt was made to follow up the 
victory of Flodden. The King of Scots 
was a babe ; his mother, Margaret, was the 
sister of the English king, whom she 
anticipated in her passion for matrimonial 
experiments, but otherwise did not greatly 
resemble. Scotland became a battle- 
ground for the frays and the intrigues of 
rival nobles, a state of affairs carefully 
encouraged by Henry and Wolsey. In 
spite of Margaret, wno, however, was not 
consistently favourable to her brother’s 
views, the partisans of the French alliance 
kept, on the whole, the upper hand. As 
had always been the case, the clergy were 
especially antagonistic to English interests ; 
and James Beaton, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, can 
claim more credit for con- 
sistency and statesmanship 
than any of the lay nobility. 

The young James V. was 
still a boy when he assumed 
the reins of government in 


1528. Henry was now on the 
verge of his ecclesiastical 
reconstruction. For some 


years he periodically suggested 
conferences, to be held in 
England, for the settlement 
of disagreements, suggestions 
at which James looked very 
much askance, having shrewd 
Suspicions that he or Beaton 
would find themselves caught 
ina trap. Distrust of his 
uncle strengthened his 
maintain his alliance with the Churchmen, 
while Henry 


to follow the example of his own anti- 


Andrews, s 





CARDINAL BEATON 
Ambitious and unscrupulous, . : : 
dinal Beaton, Archbishop of St. as his heir the infant daughter 


would have persuaded him 


. 
~~ 


clerical policy. Lutheranism was finding 
its way into Scotland, and the burning of 
Patrick Hamilton by the archbishop had 
already had an effect precisely the opposite 
of what was intended. 

Thus the whole trend of events was 
towards attracting advocates of the Re- 
formation into an Anglicising party, and 
associating clericalism with patriotism—so 
far, at least, as patriotism meant a desire to 
resist English domination. Again, this 
position of affairs tended also to set the no- 
bility on the side of the Reformation, the 
alliance of the Crown with the Church being 
opposed to their interests ; for,on the onc 
hand, they were eager to profit by a spolia- 
tion of the Church lke that which was 
going on in England, and, on the other, the 
king, like many of his forebears, was bent 
on strengthening the central government 
by breaking the power of his great semi- 
independent feudatories. 

The marriage of James to Mary of Guise, 
or Lorraine, a member of the 
most powerful family in 
France and the most hostile 
to England, virtually ensured 
that the old policy of the 
French alliance would be 
adhered to, and the relations 
between the Scots king and 
his uncle became more 
strained than ever. Finally, 
a raid into Scotland was 
followed by preparations for 
| acounter-invasion of England: 
/but the Scottish force was 
utterly routed at Solway Moss. 
The blow killed James, who 
Car. died a few weeks later, leaving 


truggied hard to over- 
throw the reformed faith in Scot. who was to become famous as 
land. He was assassinated in 1546. Mary, Queen of Scots. 


inclination to 


Once more, and not even now for the 
last time, Scotland was to suffer the dis- 
tractions of a regency. Both in character 
and ability, the queen-mother, Mary of 
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Guise, stands high among the many The Scots at Pinkie Cleugh met with 
able women rulers of the sixteenthcentury. disaster hardly less crushing than Flodden 
It was her misfortune that she stood for or Solway Moss; but they shipped little 
the side which was | Queen Mary off to 
doomed to fail in the France, where she was 
long run — Romanism is betrothed and after- 
and the French alliance. 7 wards married to the 
The future of Scotland Dauphin. Somerset had 
was bound up with Pro- too many irons in the 
testantism and union fire to interfere further 
with England. But, for directly in Scotland, 
the moment, the vital which for similar reasons 
necessity was indepen- was left severely alone 
dence from England. A by Northumberland 
union which meant sub- and by Mary Tudor. 
jection would not have Mary of Guise, as 
served the purpose; and regent, and the Catholic 
subjection was’ what party had to maintain 
Henry aimed at. Car- their position during the 
dinal David Beaton, the fifties mainly by French 
nephew of Archbishop troops, while Calvinism 
James, and the heir of rooted itself more and 
his policy, was a very . more firmly among the 
unlovely character ; yet MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS populace. The shrewd 
it is not impossible that the daughter of James V. of Scotland by hissecond Cecil persuaded Eliza- 
but for him and Mary wile, Mary of Guise, Mary was born at Linlithgow beth to give material 
of Guise, Henry would she married the Deaphin who succeeded tothe throne aid to the “Lords of 
have achieved his aim. 2° Francis II. in 1559. In 1587 she was executed. the Congregation ny 
In fact, Solway Moss made the French the title assumed by the Protestant leaders. 
and clerical as- The result 
cendancy in | was that Mary 
scotland the con- and the French 
dition of inde- were forced to 
pendence. Before accept terms 
twenty years which . perma- 
were over the nently expelled 
country had the French garri- 
found both in- son and secured 
tolerable, and had the domination 
got rid of them of Protestant- 
for good and all. ism. The death 
But by that time of the regent 
the crisis was ° immediately 
past, and inde- preceded the 
pendence was no Treaty of Leith 
longer in danger. in the year 1560. 

The cardinal In December, 
was murdered Queen Mary. 
just before whose husband 
Henry’s death. had succeeded to 
The Protector the French 
Somerset, whose throne in the 
aims were usually previous year, 
as enlightened as became a widow, 
his methods and the prospect 
were blundering, aNOTHER PORTRAIT OF SCOTLAND'S UNHAPPY QUEEN Of the Frenchand 
wanted to bring From the painting by Oudry in the National Portrait Gallery, London Scottish crowns 
about a free and harmonious union, being united disappeared. She was half 
and tried to effect it by fire and sword. French by birth, wholly French by training, 
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QUEEN MARY'S FAREWELL TO FRANCE 
No longer Queen of France after the death of her husband in 1560, Mary’s thoughts turned to her native land, where 
she was urgently required, her mother’s death having left the country without a government. She sailed from Calais 
on August 14th, 1561, arriving-at Leith five days later. At night. Mary had her couch spread in the open air that 


she might have a parting view: of the shores of the country which she loved so well, on awaking in the morning. 
From the picture by Robert Herdman, R.S.A. 
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and an orthodox Catholic by religion. 
Also, on the theory that Elizabeth 
was: illegitimate, she was incontestably 
the legitimate claimant to the English 
throne. These conditions made her 
relations with England sufficiently com- 
plicated ; while 
to deal with a people among whom the 
rigid John Knox was already regarded 
almost as an inspired prophet, and with a 
nobility as turbulent as any to be found in 
Europe. Nevertheless, being just eighteen, 
she determined to embark on these stormy 
waters, and returned to Scotland in 1561. 

Sympathy between Queen Mary and 
Knox was out of the question. Neither of 
them ever had the faintest chance of under- 
standing the other’s point of view. The 
Queen’s illegitimate half-brother, Lord 
James Stuart, better known as the Ear] of 
Moray, tried to am ee 
carry out a faa 
policy by which 
concession 
should not be all 
on one side ; but 
the Reformation 
party were as J 
intolerant in 
their power as fy 
the Romanist @ 
prelates had ae 
been. Mary was #iM 
cternally — sus- 
pected of aiming 
at the overthrow 
of Protestant- 
ism. Her cousin 
on the English 
throne professed the utmost friendliness 
but invariably urged the young queen 
to follow a course which would have 
made her thoroughly dependent on her 
loving sister’s goodwill. Above all, she 
must not marry anyone who would 
strengthen her position. 

Mary ignored Elizabeth’s advice and 
married her cousin, Henry Stewart, Lord 
Darnley, a grandson of Margaret Tudor by 
her second marriage, who stood near the 
English succession through his mother, and 
near the Scottish through his father. He 
was a Catholic, and had he been a man 
of tolerable intelligence or character, 
the marriage might have proved a 
brilliant stroke of policy. As he proved 
to be both fool and knave, its result was 
disastrous, while its immediate effect was 
to drive Moray into unsuccessful rebellion. 
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in Scotland she had. 





JOHN: KNOX AND LORD DARNLEY - 
The leader of the reform party in Scotland, John Knox, who was born 
about 1605, did more for Protestantism and education in his native 
land than any other man before or since. 
1572. Lord Darnley married Queen Mary, who conferred on him the 
title of King of Scotland. He lost his life in 1567 as the result of aplot. Toch Leven, but 


Mary, left practically friendless, felt 
confidence in no one but her Italian 
secretary, Rizzio, who was consequently 
assassinated almost before her eyes, Darnley — 
participating in the murder. Before a 
twelvemonth had passed, Darnley himself 
perished, the victim of another plot, in 
1567. When Mary, almost immediately. 
afterwards, allowed herself to be abducted 
and married by James Hepburn of 
Bothwell, whom everyone knew to have 
taken the leading part in Darnley’s 
murder, the world believed that she had 
been steeped in the guilt of the crime from 
its beginning. A_ rebellion followed ; 
Bothwell was put to flight at Carberry 
Hill, and the queen was compelled to 
surrender. She was imprisoned at Loch 
Leven, and forced to sign an act of abdica- 
tion in favour of her infant son James VI., 
the government 
of the country 
passing in effect 
into the hands 
of Moray — who 
had been = in 
France when 
Darnley was 
murdered —with 
other lords, 
some of whom 
had certainly 
been implicated 
in the murder. 
In. the following 
year Mary 
effected an 
escape from 


hd 


His life came to an end in 


the forces which gathered to her standard 
were routed at Langside; she herself fled 
south, crossed the Solway, and threw 
herself on the hospitality of the Queen of 
England. Elizabeth made characteristic 
use of the situation. To hand Mary back 
to the subjects who had driven her from 
the throne would be a dangerous admission 
of the right of subjects to rebel. To restore 
her to her throne by force of arms would 
upset the loyalty of English Protestants. : 

To give her passage to France and permit 
her restoration by French assistance would 
revive the French ascendancy in Scotland. 
To put her to death on her own responsi- 
bility would at the best give a very 
dangerous handle to her own enemies. 
So Elizabeth contented herself with hold- 
ing a commission of inquiry, which 
received and published the evidence 


THE STATE ENTRY OF QUEEN MARY INTO EDINBURGH IN THE YEAR 1561 
From the painting by Wm. Hole, R.S.A., in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, by the artist’s perinission 


against Mary in the Darnley affair, and 


then stopped its proceedings. But she 
kept Mary a prisoner in her own hands, for 
eighteen years threatening now to release 
her, now to replace her on the throne, now 
to hand her over to the Lords of the Con- 
gtegation, and now to bring her to trial— 
and execution—for complicity in one or 
another of the various Catholic conspiracies 


which aimed at placing her on the throne 
of England. Only when Elizabeth had at 
last made up her*mind no longer to evade 
the life-and-death struggle with Spain did 
she give Walsingham the chance of carry- 
ing the last alternative into execution. Mary 
was found guilty of complicity in Anthony 
Babington’s conspiracy, and was beheaded 
Both now and in the previous inquiry oi 
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1568 the damning evidence lay in letters 
whose complete authenticity has never been 
conclusively either proved or disproved. 
The dramatic and psychological interest of 
the tragedy of Mary Stuart has impressed 
the world so deeply that it cannot be passed 
over; but it is entirely out of proportion 
to her political importance. She had a 
losing battle to fight from the beginning. 
She neither hastened nor retarded the 
union of the English and Scottish crowns, 
or the development of the peculiarly 
Scottish type of Protestantism. The former 
followed naturally and inevitably on the 
death of Elizabeth, seeing that there was 
then no other candidate for the English 
throne to whose support any party in the 
nation could rally solidly. The latter was 
the work primarily of John Knox and his 
successor, Andrew Melville. From 1559 to 
1572, Knox was the acknowledged religious 
leader of the “reformed” party in Scot- 
land, as distinct from the lay nobles whose 
zeal for religion grew from a political root, 
and did not in most cases temper their 
morals, which were latitudinarian. 


The essentially theocratic conceptions 
of Knox gripped the Scottish people, by 
whom the “ ministry’ was looked upon 
as discharging the functions not so 
much of a priesthood as of the prophets 
of Israel, the channel, not of. Divine 
grace, but of Divine instruction. "The 
governing classes, on the other hand, 
tended to take the extreme Frastian 
view that the clerical organisation should 
be an instrument in the hands of the 
temporal rulers. But the temporal rulers 
were far too much at variance among 
themselves to let continuous power remain 
for any long time in any one set of hands. 
Moray was assassinated in 1570. Two 
more regents arose and disappeared before 
Knox died, in 1572 ; the vigorous Mortor 
who held the reins from 1527 to 1578, ended 
his life on the block in 1580. The boy 


king, tossed from pillar to post, very early 
acquired theconviction that statesmanship 
consists in cunning. The years did not 
diminish the intensity of his hate for the 
clerical domination, which did not hesitate 
{o impress upon him that he was but 





AN HISTORIC SERMON: JOHN 





KNOX PREACHING AT ST. ANDREWS ba 


It was truly said of John Knox that he never feared the face of man, and here we have a striking illustration of the 
Reformer’s courage. The incident depicted occurred in the parish church of St. Andrews, in June, 1559, when Knox 

who had just returned to Scotland after an exile of thirteen years, cage in the pulpit in deflance of a threat of 
assassination, and preached to the assembled congregation with such effect that the people of the town decided to adopt 
the reformed worship. Acts of vandalism followed, churches being stripped of all images and the monasteries pulled down. 


From the picture by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., in the National Gcllery 
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JOHN KNOX ADMONISHING MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Cartyte has said that —— could not have been trne to his country and tender with his queen. The fact that 


Mary was a Reman 
Reformer 


led to prayers being offered up in the churches that God 


, and the 


heart 
made public references to the queen's religious beliefs, which stirred her iadigaation and led her to summon 


him to her presence. The interview was stormy, as 


nox’s outspoken words brougtst tears to the eyes of the queen. 


From the picture by J. Burnet 


‘ God’s silly vassal.’ A turn of the wheel 
made it possible in 1584 to establish the 
episcopal system; but in 1592 the posi- 
tions were reversed, and the Presbyterian 
Church polity—essentially demecratic— 
was formally imstituted, with powers 
of enforcing ‘‘ discipline,” which made 
the Church of the future a decisive 
force in moulding the character of the 
Scottish people. The energy which 
Knox had at an carlier stage devoted 
to laying the foundations of educational 
organisation provided the machinery for 


developing the popular intelligence under 
a powerful theological influence. The 
ecclesiastical constitution was, however, 
again modified in 1600 by the appoint- 
ment of a few bishops. James intendea 
to turn the hybrid thus created into 
a revived episcopal system. 

On the death of Elizabeth, James VI. 
of Scotland ascended the throne of 
England as the heir of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York through their eldest 
daughter Margaret, their son’s issue 
being now exhausted. 
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THE MURDER OF RIZZIO, THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE 
The favours showered upon the Italian musician by the queen roused the envy and the jealousy of Darnley and the 
nobles, and they concerted a plot for the murder of Rizzio. QO: the night of March 9th, 1566, utterly ignorant of the 
fate awaiting him, he was sitting at supper with the queen and the Countess of Argyle in a room at Holyrood Palace 
when the assassins rushed in, and in spite of Mary's efforts to save him, dragged the unhappy Rizzio off to his death. 


THE COVENANTERS’ COMMUNION: AN EPISODE IN THE FIGHT FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
In this picture, from the painting by Sir J. Harvey, P.R.S.A., we have depicted a scene that was common in the days 

rhen the people of Scotland made their brave stand for religious liberty. Denied the privilege of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of conscience, men and women sought out the secluded corners of the mountains, and there 
engaged in the holy acts of praise and prayer, their religious fervour only heightened by the hardships endured. 
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THE IMPRISONED QUEEN ABDICATING THE THRONE 


The popular suspicion that the queen had been Privy to the murder of her husband, Lord Daraley, seemed justified 
when, after the acquittal of the Earl of Bothwell ona charge of complicity in Darnley's murder, Mary married that 
profligate nobleman. The nobles rose against her, and she was imprisoned in the castle of Loch Leven, where, on 
July 24th, 1567, she was compelled to sign an act of abdication in favour of her son, then scarcely twelve months old. 


a 
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THE ESCAPE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS FROM LOCH LEVEN CASTLE 
During her imprisonment in Loch Leven Castle, the queen’s active brain was busy at work devising methods of escape. 
At last by the exercise of wiles and charms she succeeded in inducing the young Laird of Loch Leven, George 
Douglas, to assist her, and in this picture we see how the escape was effected. When it was known that the queen 


was at liberty, many of the nobles hastened to her standard, and within a few days she had an army of 6,000 men. 
From the nainting hv Thomae Nanhe P A 
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SCOTLAND FROM FLODDEN TO THE RESTORATION 


There was no serious opposition, and thus 
the crowns, but not the governments, of 
the two countries were united. The way 
was paved for a closer unign in the future ; 
the perpetual menace of actual hostilities 
was ended, and it was readered impossible 
for the two nations to follow antagonistic 
foreign policies. But in domestic affairs 
they remained separate, though the king’s 
accession to the English throne greatly 
strengthened his hands in his dealings with 
his northern kingdom. Within a decade 
he had re-established an episcopal system, 
which, without destroying the Presbyterian 
organisation, 
transierred the 
controlling power 
to the Crown. 

This success on 
the part of the 
king was largely 
due to the fact 
that the lay mag- 
nates supported 
him 1n the desire 
to check the dom- 
ination of the 
Presbyterian 
ministers. His 
son, however, 
succeeded in 
alienating the 
magnates, and 
when he at- 
tempted to im- 
pose high 
Anglican forms 
on the composite 
scottish Church, 
opposition _—_as- 
sumed the pro- 
portions of 
rebellion. The 
great mass of 
Scots made haste 
enthusiasti- 
cally to sign the National League and 
Covenant. In the ‘‘ Bishops’ War,” in 
1639, Charles found himself faced by a 
united nation, which he had no chance of 
coercing except by the aid of the English 
Parliament. Thus the attitude of Scot- 
land forced him to bring to an end the 
period of absolute rule in England; and 
When the English Parliament met, it 
at once attacked the king and _ his 
Minister, Strafford, and manifested com- 
plete sympathy with the Scots. Charles 
found himself involved in a quarrel 





THE LAST MOMENTS OF QUEEN MARY 
From the painting by H. Barraud 


simultaneously with the people of eacn 
of his kingdoms. 

In both, the extreme attitude of the 
opposition tended to detach and drive 
over to the king’s partv men who had at 
first figured as leaders, in the resistance 
to his arbitrary proceedings. Of these the 
most prominent in Scotland was James 
Graham, Marquess of Montrose. The 
outbreak of the civil war brought about an 
alliance between the Scottish Covenanters 
and the English Parliament, ratified-in 
the Solemn League and Covenant at the 
close of 1643 ; the invasion of the North of 
England by the 
Scots next year 
paralysed the 
Royalist plan of 
campaign, and 
their junction 
with the Parlia- 
mentary troops 
gave decisive 
effect to the 
battle of Marston 
Moor. Mean- 
while, however, 
Montrose had 
risen on the 
king’s behalf 
against the Cove- 
nant  Govern- 
ment; but his 
brilliant series of 
victories was 
closed by his 
defeat at Philip- 
haugh, three 
months after the 
battle of Naseby. 

The Scots, 
however, dis- 
satisfied with 
the ascendancy 
of Independency 

| in the army of 
Cromwell, became lukewarm. The king 
elected to surrender himself to them; but 
when they found that there was no pro- 
spect of binding him securely by the 
Covenant, they handed him over to the 
Parliament and retired from England on 
receipt of the pay promised. In the 
subsequent fate of the king—a distinct 
violation of the Solemn League and 
Covenant—the Scots had no part or lot. 
Ina last attempt to rally Royalism to a 
restoration independent of the Covenant, 
Montrose was captured and hanged. The 
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“THE EXECUTION OF MARY 
After suffering imprigonment for eighteen years, Mary Queen of Scots was executed at Fotheringay, on February 8th, 
1587, her fate being sealed in consequence ofher alleged endeavour to bring about her own freedom by the assassina- 


tion of Elizabeth, Dressed as for a festival, Mary walked to the scaffold with a firm step and bravely met her fate. 
From the painting by Robert Herdimgn, R.S.A, 


‘AFTER THE EXECUTION: THE LAST OF THE UNHAPPY QUEEN 


The indignation of the Scottish nation was aroused by the execution of Mary, and when Elizabeth sent an envoy to 
‘express her sorrow for the ‘‘ miserable accident” King James refused to receive it. After the execution, the queen's 


body was covered with an old cloth, as shown in the picture, and carried to an upper chamber to await the process 
of embalming. Six months later, the remains were interred in Peterborough Cathedral, and a quarter ofa cent 
afterwards, by order of James I. of England. were exhumed,taken to Westminster, and deposited in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
From the painting by Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. 
4364 +=«* 








SCOTLAND FROM FLODDEN TO THE RESTORATION 
young Charles thereupon accepted the at Worcester on September 3rd, 1651. In 


Covenant, and was recalled to the throne 
of Scotland. Such a situation could not 


be accepted by the English 
Commonwealth, though there 
was no technical standpoint 
for its intervention. Crom- 
well marched into Scotland ; 
the ignorant zealotry of the 
Scottish preachers delivered 
David Leslie into his hands at 
Dunbar on September 3rd, 
1650, but did not overthrow 
the Royalist cause. In the 
next year, Cromwell captured 
Perth, but left the route open 
to England. The Scots 
marched south with Cromwell 
in pursuit, and were crushed 


MARQUESS OF MONTROSE 
A leader in the Civil War,he fought 
against the Covenanters, gaining 


brilliant victories, but was defeated 
at Philiphaugh. He was hanged at 
Edinburgh, on May 2ist, 1650. 
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Scotland itself parties had so broken up 
that Cromwell had no difficulty in imposing 


hisownsystem on the country. 
In effect a military govern- 
ment was established under 
Monk ; under the Instrument 
of Government, Scotland was 
formally incorporated with 
England, sent her representa- 
tives to Westminster, and 
received equality of trading 
rights. This first brief incor- 
porating union was termi- 
nated by the Restoration. 
But from this time it becomes 
unnecessary to devote sepa- 
rate treatment to the affairs 
of the northern kingdom. 


THE SIGNING OF THE NATIONAL COVENANT AT GREYFRIARS, EDINBURGH, IN 
From the painting by William Hole, R.S.A., in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, by the artist's permission 
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STRUGGLES AGAINST ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 


ALIHOUGH Ireland formed a part of the 
dominions of the King of England, her 
history is to a considerable extent separate, 
only at intervals breaking in on the main 
current of the politics of her more powerful 
neighbour, which made intermittent efforts 
to bring her under subjection, but practic- 
ally none to establish orderly rule. To 
Henry VII. is due the credit for attempting 
to improve upon the past record, by 
regulating the system of English control 
under Poynings’ Law, and trying, by 
conciliatory methods, to enlist the great 
chiefs on the side of the government. 

At the close of Henry’s reign, the great 
Earl of Kildare was virtually the ruler 
of Ireland. But on his death, his son, 
who succeeded him in the office of deputy, 
lacked the capacity his father had shown, 
and disorder soon broke out again. The 
theory that every chief might do what 
was right in his own eyes was too deeply 
ingrained to be held in check except by a 
very vigorous personality. The 


a ee Ear] of Surrey, heir and suc- 
Th » cessor to the title of Norfolk, 
omas 


was sent over by Henry VIII. 
and Wolsey to report, and “pronounced 
that the only way to establish order was 
to provide a competent force of not less 
than 6,000 men, and enforce English law. 
The king and his Minister were disinclined 
to this course, while a continued policy 
of conciliation appeared only to convince 
the chiefs that they could go theirown way. 

However, when Kildare was summoned 
to England and sent to the Tower, 
his son, known as Silken Thomas, raised 
a rebellion. Henry was occupied with his 
ecclesiastical reconstruction. The revolt 
was dealt with at first feebly, but was 
finally suppressed by Lord Leonard Grey. 
He, however, being appointed deputy, 
returned to the policy of governing through 
the Irish chiefs; but in doing so, he dis- 
played a partisanship for particular 
families which made the effect the reverse 
of conciliatory. He was recalled and, 
incidentally, executed. His successor, 


Anthony St. Leger, was more successful, 
because more tactful. But since, after 
some years of comparative tranquillity, 
the chiefs showed signs of being tired of 
good behaviour, he was recalled by Pro- 
tector Somerset, and Sir Edward Belling- 
ham tried resolute government again. His 
severities restored order, but 


The Severe intensified the native avcr- 
Measures of ion: to: Eneliel 1 Bick 
Bellingham o O Hngush rule, whic 


was never contiz:uously effec- 
tive outside the English Pale. Yet, 
although after Bellingham, the distracted 
state of England would have made 
organised defiance of her rule compara- 
tively easy, the capacity for organised 
co-operation was what the Irish chiefs 
lacked. | 
The reign of Elizabeth twice saw the 
English domination seriously threatened 
as it never had been in the past, each 
time by the head of the O’Neills of Ulster. 
During Elizabeth’s early years, Shan 
O'Neill was recognised by the Irish as 
“The O’Neill,” the head of the clan, 
though another scion of the family was 
recognised by the government as Earl of 
Tyrone. Shan made himself practically 
master of Ulster; the efforts of the 
deputy, Sussex, to coerce him were 
entirely unsuccessful. Shan ruled with 
an unscrupulous rigour which crushed 
rivalry, but with an administrative capa- 
city which gave the farming population a 
greater sense of security than they enjoyed 
within the Pale itself. He even began 
intrigues which point to a serious design of 
challenging the English dominion and pos- 
. ing as a Catholic champion; 
bs oat Bat his career was cut chor 
ampion ; 
Dies ina Braw! 22 2 brawl. There was no 
one to take his place, no 
one capable of making himself the recog- 
nised chief of the Irish people, though he 
had brought the idea of throwing off the 
English yoke altogether into the range of 
national ambitions. And _ soon _ both 
Philip of Spain and the Pope began to 
awaken to the idea that Ireland might be 
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worked as a basis for operations against 
the heretic Queen of England, while 
native hostihty to,the English was greatly 
increased by experiments in planting 
English settlers both in the south and in 
the north on lands whose native owners 
held them by titles in which English 
lawyers found a flaw. The gentlemen of 

Devon were about as httle dis- 


arene posed to recognise the Irish 
Savages 25 men and brothers as were 


the Spaniards to view the “ In- 
dians ’’ in that light. Treated as savages, 
the Irish, not unnaturally, accepted the 
role, and in 1580 the ugly rebellion known 
as Desmond’s broke out in the south, 
in which English and Irish vied with each 
other in what the English themselves 
would have accounted atrocities any- 
where else. The rebellion was finally 
stamped out with merciless severity, and 
“order reigned in Warsaw.’ 

By this time, English dominion and 
English garrisons had extended into every 
quarter of Ireland ; but Elizabeth’s policy 
of parsimony was nowhere so disastrous, 
because it kept the troops insufficient in 
quantity and vile in quality. Still, even 


the coming of the Armada found Ireland 


incapable of creating a diversion. It 
remained for Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone 
in the last years of Elizabeth, to organise 
rebellion with a skill exceeding that of 
Shan. Ireland was thoroughly establish- 
ing itself as the grave of English reputa- 
tions. Tyrone drew rivals to his side, and 
was consistently able to justify his own 
proceedings, and to prove breaches of 
faith on the part of the English authorities 
until the time came for open rebellion. 
Success attended his arms; Essex, sent 
to suppress him with a force enormously 
superior to any which had been previously 
Saheiccicn employed, fared no better 
tarthe than his predecessors. But no 
English Rule efficient foreign aid was forth- 

coming; even Tyrone had 
failed to accomplish a real union of the 
Irish chiefs, and the rebellion was at 
last broken by Mountjoy. Tyrone was 
admitted to the Queen’s grace, but early 
in the next reign he withdrew from 
Ireland, and active resistance to the Eng- 
lish rule was terminated for a long period. 
It fell to King James I. to complete the 


Elizabethan process of extending the 
direct control of England and the English 
system throughout the country, still 
largely by the same method of planting 
colonists. To this period belongs the 
introduction of the strong Scottish element 
in Ulster. 

When Wentworth appeared in Ireland in 
the next reign, it was his primary aim to 
establish the royal power there in a form 
which would be a menace to any popular 
opposition to arbitrary government in 
England. Wentworth made his Irish par- 
liaments as subservient as those of Thomas 
Cromwell had been in England a hundred 
years before. But he also enforced his law 
with a complete disregard for personal 
interests; and his justice, however arbitrary 
m method, was even-handed. Also he was 
vigorous in his encouragement of native 
industries, and material prosperity made 
manifest progress under his rule. 

But Wentworth was summoned to try 
and save his master in England, and to 
meet his own doom. When the iron hand 
was withdrawn, there was first a sudden 
and appalling uprising of 
the dispossessed Irish against 
the English settlers in the 
north, then a rising of the 
Englishry in the Pale, who were for the 
most part Catholics—explained by the 
attitude of the Puritan parliament at 
Westminster. Civil war broke out in 
England, and the combinations of parties 
in Ireland became chaotic, with the 
insurgent groups claiming to be Royalist, 
and the Puritan element finding itself 
friendless. Hence the first measure of the 
Commonwealth, when the King’s head had 
been cut off, was to despatch Cromwell 
to subjugate Ireland. The work’ was 
accomplished with swift and _ ruthless 
severity. Ireton was left to give the 
finishing touches, and a fresh plantation 
of Puritan soldiery intensified the Puritan 
characteristics of the northern province. 

As with Scotland, so with Ireland, Crom- 
well established a temporary legislative 
union, though the Irish “ representatives ”’ 
represented only the fraction of the popu- 
lation which the Cromwellian conquest 
recognised as loyal. And as with Scotland. 
so again with Ireland, the Restoration 
brought a return to the old order. i 


Cromwell's 


Iron Hand 
in Ireland 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 
THE REFORMATION IN DENMARK AND NORWAY 


"THE temporary union of the three Scan- 

dinavian kingdoms under one crown 
was brought to an end, as we have seen, 
by the Swedish revolt which followed the 
Stockholm massacre of 1520, perpetrated 
by Christian IT. of the Oldenburg house. 
Sweden broke away from the union to 
follow its own course. Norway remained 
under the Danish monarchy, and claims 
no separate treatment before the end of the 
eighteenth century. Thus, for the present, 
we have to trace Scandinavian history 
while it flows in two channels—those of the 
Danish and Swedish kingdoms. In the 
present chapter we shall follow the for- 
tunes, first of Denmark, and then of 
Sweden, down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

During the rule of the three first 
Oldenburg kings the power of the Danish 
crown, which had been consolidated by 
The Weakening Waldemar IV. and Mar- 
Power of the  Saret, was growing weaker, 
Danish Crown (though its dominion had 

been extended by the 
attachment to it of the duchy of Schleswig 
and the county of Holstein, which had 
fallen to Christian I. by election. 

The Danehof ceased to exist, and its 
place was taken by the Rigsraad, or council 
of state, an independent body whose 
consent the king was forced to obtain in 
important matters. Through the medium 
of the Rigsraad, which had developed out 
of the royal council, and whose most 
Important members were the Drost—later 
the Lord High Steward—the Marsk, the 
Chancellor, and the Bishops, the nobles 
increased their power by making use of 
the conditions imposed on the kings at 
each election to increase their privileges. 
None but nobles were allowed to admin- 
ister the fiefs, or the administrative districts, 
the revenues of which most of them 
enjoyed in return for military service and 
Money payments to the crown. They 


- The Naval 


were exempt from taxation and had con- 
siderable power over the peasantry, while 
their only duty was the defence of the 
country. At the same time, the position 
of the peasantry deteriorated, and the 
number of peasant owners of “ odal”’ 
(allodial) land steadily decreased. The 
majority of the peasantry were 
tenants who were in some dis- 
tricts, such as Zealand, Lolland, 
and Falster, tied to the soil; 
they were bound to pay to their overlords 
various dues—fines on succession and land 
tax—and in addition to render labour 
service. The towns fared better, for the 
kings recognised that the privileges 
enjoyed by the Hanseatic League were 
injurious to the Danish merchants, and 
therefore, without exception, did all in 
their power to put an end to the supre- 
macy of the I.eague; they curtailed its 
privileges, concluded commercial alliances 
with the Netherlands, England, Scotland, 
and France, and created a navy with which 
they hoped to secure the mastery of the 
North Sea and the Baltic. 

The last Union king, Christian II., was 
especially solicitous for the welfare of the 
townsfolk and the peasantry. He was a 
gifted, enlightened, and energetic ruler, 
but at the same time passionate, incon- 
siderate, and suspicious, and frequently 
revengeful and cruel. From hts youth 
onwards he hated the nobility and the 
higher clergy, whose power, he constantly 
Christian IL. endeavoured to diminish. 
pias at To the conditions on which 

he was elected king he paid 
mpaciste FOUEr no heed, for he aimed, like ° 
the other European sovereigns of his time, 
at making his own power absolute. In his 
struggle with the ruling classes he relied on 
the support of the commonalty, for whom 
he always entertained a special preference, 
and whose position he improved by 
numerous laws. In consequence he was 
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SIX KINGS OF DENMARK AND NORWAY 


loved by them, while the nobles, on the 
contrary, feared and hated him to such 
an extent that they at last renounced 
their allegiance and offered the crown to 
his uncle, Frederic of Holstein-Gottorp. 
Losing heart,. Christian took ship to the 
Netherlands in April, 1523, to claim the 
assistance of his’ brother-in-law, the 
Emperor Charles V. Eight years later, 
towards the end of 1531, he made an 
attempt, with Norway as his base, to 
recover his throne, but without success, 
and died a prisoner in the castle of Kol- 
lundborg on January 25th, 1559. 

On Christian’s deposition his laws were 
repealed; the nobility regained their 
ancient rights, and the new king was 
forced to give his promise to the clergy to 
protect the Church from heresy, for 
even in Christian’s reign the Reformation 
had penetrated into Denmark, and he 
himself, whose mother was the sister of 
Frederic the Wise of Saxony, had for a 
time been favourably disposed towards the 
new doctrine. It continually gained new 
adherents, especially in the towns, for 
in Denmark, as elsewhere, the papal 
authority was on the wane, and the clergy 
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were despised for their ignorance and 
immorality. Frederic I. did not fail to 
perceive the progress made by the new 
teaching ; but, contrary to his promises, 
he did nothing to arrest it, while many 
of the nobility regarded it with favour, in 
the hope of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the clergy. Thus, as the 
Catholic Church was at that time almost 
without capable defenders, the resistance 
attempted by the prelates was in vain. 
Such was the condition of affairs when 
Frederic I. died, in 1533. When the 
magnates met together to elect the new 
king, a unanimous choice proved to be 
impossible. The nobility were in favour 
of Frederic’s eldest son Christian, but as 
he was known to be a zealous Lutheran 
the bishops opposed his election. In the 
meantime the burgesses and peasantry 
had taken up arms for the purpose of 
restoring their old king, Christian II., and 
they were supported by the city of Ltibeck, 
whose burgomaster, Jiirgen Wullenweber, 
hoped to re-establish his city’s former 
power. In the struggle that ensued 
victory was at first inclined to the side 
of Christian’s supporters and their allies 


THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES: DENMARK AND NORWAY 


from Liibeck, after whose general, Count 
Christopher of Oldenburg, this war has 
been named the “ Count’s War.” Almost 
the whole of Denmark submitted to Count 
Christopher, who accepted homage in all 
directions in the name of Christian 11. 
In this extremity the bishops were forced 
to give way, and Christian III. was chosen 
as king. Soon after the fortune of war 
turned; the forces of Liibeck were de- 


feated both on land and-on sea, and within 
a short time Christian III. was master of 
all Denmark in 1536. Norway, too, which 
had supported the party of Christian II., 
was compelled to submit, and remained 


united to Denmark from that time till 1814. 
In this war the burgesses and the 
peasantry suffered a defeat from which the 
latter especially took long to recover. It 
ended .Liibeck’s réle as the chief power in 
the north; and another result of it was 
that the Reformation won the day in 
Denmark and Norway. At a meeting of 
the Rigsraad, or parliament, to which repre- 
sentatives of the nobles, the burgesses, 
and the peasantry were summoned, the~ 
Catholic Church was abolished in 1536, 
Lutheranism and the Protestant form of 
Church government were introduced, the 
king was made supreme head of the Church, 


wy 


Sa rade 


KING CHRISTIAN II. A PRISONER IN THE CASTLE OF KOLLUNDBOR 
Christian II., the last Union king, was a gifted and enlightened ruler, and showed much solicitude for the townsfolk 
and the peasantry. Hating the nobles and the higher clergy, he was in constant conflict with them, and at last they 
renounced their allegiance and offered the crown to the king's uncle, Frederic of Holstein-Gottorp. In 1531, Christian 
attempted to recover his throne, but was unsuccessful, and died a prisoner in the castle of Kollundborg in 1550, 
From the painting by Carl Bloch 
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and the possessions of the bishops and 
monasteries were confiscated, thus enor- 
mously“ increasing the crown revenues. 
The position of the Church and the clergy 
thus underwent a complete change. The 
bishops lost their seats in the Rigsraad, 
and, as a consequence, their political 
influence, besides being deprived of their 
estates. The episcopal office, having lost 
many of its previous attractions, was no 
longer an object of desire to the nobility, 
and came to be filled by men of lower 
birth. The bishops were chosen by the 
priests, and the priests by their parish- 
ioners, though some livings remained in the 
gift of the crown or of the nobles, to whom 
the churches belonged. The nobles, like 
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THE CASTLE OF KRONBERG AFTER 


handed down by means of oral tradition, 
and a vigorous popular poetry grew up; 
but it, too, lived only orally among the 
common people. There was, in fact, no 
national literature until the foundations 
for one had been laid during the Reforma- 
tion period. 

The father of Danish literature was 
Christian Pedersen, who raised his mother 
tongue to the level of a literary language by 
his translation of the Bible and other works. 
He died in 1554. The literature of this 
period is, in the main, ofareligious character; 
the poems are hymns, for the most part 
translated from German or Latin originals. 
The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
which Christian IIT. had inherited from 


r 











ITS RESTORATION IN 1659 


Built between 1574 and 1585 by the Danish King Frederic l1]., the castle of Kronberg in Seeland was besieged in 


1658 by the Swedes under Kar] Gustav Wrangel, and conquered after an attack lasting for two weeks. 


The above 


illustration shows the castle with its fortifications, after its restoration, in 1659, by the Swede, Erich Dahlberg. 


the king, though to a less degree, profited 
by the confiscation of the monastic estates. 
They now strove to consolidate their scat- 
tered possessions, and, their importance as 
a military class having ended with the 
introduction of the new methods of warfare, 
settled on their estates as landed pro- 
prietors. Many of them entered the ser- 
vice of the state, and some engaged, not 
without success, in the pursuit of science. 
In Denmark, as elsewhere, the Reforma- 
tion supplied the first impulse to the rapid 
growth of a vernacular literature. Except 
during the reigns of the Waldemars, there 
had been but littleliterary activity through- 
out the Middle Ages, and the majority of 


the works produced were written in Latin. — 


Old legends and poems, it is true, were 
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his father, he shared with his brothers, 
one of whom, Adolphus, was the founder 
of the Gottorp line of dukes, who later 
endeavoured to make themselves inde- 
pendent sovereigns, and frequently allied 
themselves to that end with Denmark’s 
enemies, more especially with Sweden. 
Frederic I. and Christian III. had peaceful 
relations with the Swedes; but after the 
latter’s death, in 1559, disputes soon arose, 
and resulted in the Scandinavian Seven 
Years War (1563-1570). Christian’s son, 
Frederic II., wished to renew the Union of 
Kalmar, and had, moreover, come into 
conflict with the Swedish king, Eric XIV., 
over the Baltic provinces; for the Order 
of the Sword was in process of dissolution— 


‘a fact of which Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
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and Denmark wished to avail themselves 
in order to seize the possessions of the 
order for themselves. But Frederic failed 
to achieve his purpose, and at the Peace of 
Stettin had to be content with a money 
indemnity. This war, carried on with great 
inhumanity by both sides, had, however, 
a lasting and unfortunate result; it 
aroused once more among 


Denmark : : 
Respected by oe Setar Peoples a 
all Europe Mutual hatre at was con- 


stantly kept alive bynew feuds. 
After the war Frederic gave up his 
schemes of conquest and devoted himself 
to works of peace. In these he was suc- 
cessful. and during the later years of his 
reign Denmark enjoyed the respect of all 
Europe. The fortress of Kronberg was 
built during the years 1574 to 1585, to 
command the entrance to the Sound, and 
the Danish king was looked on as the ruler 
of the northern seas. But Denmark was 
not able tomaintain this supremacy for long, 
since even under Frederic’s son, Christian 
IV. (1588-1648), it began to decline. 
Christian had the advantage of a care- 
ful education, and was especially well 
versed in mathematics and_ technical 
sciences; he was, moreover, intelligent 
and an untiring worker, taking a personal 
interest in affairs of all kinds, and inces- 
santly striving to promote the weal and 
increase the power of his two kingdoms. 
He improved the administration of jus- 
tice, assisted the schools, kept the fleet in 
a thoroughly effective condition, raised, in 
addition, a standing army, and in various 
ways fostered commerce and shipping, 
manufacture and mining. He founded 
towns in both Denmark and Norway, and 
improved Copenhagen by the erection of 
a number of public buildings in the style 
of the Dutch renaissance. He built fac- 
tories, founded trade societies, acquired 
colonies, patronised voyages of discovery, 
and interested himself in Norway to a 
greater extent than any other sovereign 
An Era of C1 the Oldenburg line. Thus 
National tue first half of his reign 
.. was a time of prosperity for 
Prosperity both Denmark and Norway. 
But Christian IV. endeavoured also to 
increase his own and Denmark’s power by 
interfering in the politics of Central Europe, 
and in this domain he was unsuccessful. 
He was not himself a brilliant statesman, 
nor was he surrounded by capable advisers. 
Moreover, Denmark lacked the necessary 
strength to play a leading part, with the 
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result that the wars in which he became 


involved, with the exception of the first, 


ended in disaster, in spite of his personal 
bravery and courage. At his death he 
left his kingdoms reduced in extent and 
devastated. 

Christian’s first struggle was with Sweden 
in 1611. Like his father, he intended to 
unite the three kingdoms, but though he 
did, indeed, succeed in occupying some 
portions of Sweden, he was unable to carry 
out his plans, and was forced to give back 
his conquests in return for a money 
indemnity in 1613. Then followed several 
years of peace, but in the meanwhile the 
Thirty Years War had broken out in 
Germany. When it spread to North 
Germany the North German Protestants 
sought Christian’s help, and he was elected 
chief of the circle of Lower Saxony. He 
had been waiting for an opportunity to 
make his influence felt in Germany and 
took the field in 1625; but being com- 
pletely defeated by Tilly at Lutter, near 
the Barenberg, on August 27th, 1626, he 
was forced to withdraw into Denmark. 
The imperial troops followed in pursuit and 
overran the peninsula of Jiitland, which 
The Swedes they laid waste without 
as Defenders of "CY: but were prevented 
Protestantism LY. the Danish fleet from 
gaining a footing on the 
islands. Disappointed in his expectations 
of help trom England and the Netherlands, 
Christian decided to make peace with the 
invaders, the more readily as the emperor, 
being anxious to keep him from an 
alliance with Sweden, effered favourable 
terms. The conquered provinces were 
restored to him at Liibeck on May 12th, 
1629 ; but he was forced to promise that 
he would not further interfere. 

When, later on, the Swedes gained 
their brilliant successes as defenders 
of German Protestantism, Christian was 
roused by jealousy to hamper them by 
every means in his power. The 
Swedish government determined to 
retaliate by attacking Denmark, and in 
1643 one Swedish army entered Holstein, 
though war had not been declared, while 
another invaded Scania. At the same 
time the Netherlands, exasperated by the 
raising of the tolls levied in the Sound 
and by Christian’s claim to supremacy 
in the North Atlantic, despatched a fleet 
to the help of the Swedes. Christian’s 
courage and resolution did, indeed, save 
Denmark from complete humiliation, but 
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at the Peace of Brémsebro on August 
23rd, 1645, he had to surrender Halland, 
Oesel, Gothland, Herjedalen, and Jemtland 
to Sweden. In addition tolls were no 


longer to be levied on Swedish vessels 


passing through the Sound, and the 
toll to be paid by Dutch vessels was 
reduced —a serious loss of revenue. 
Three years later, on February 28th, 
1648, Christian died. His want of success 
was no doubt chiefly due to himself ; 
but much of the blame must be laid 
upon the nobles. Their selfish conduct em- 
bittered the other classes of the population 
and was destined before long to bring 
about their fall. During the later years 
of Christian IV.’s reign his sons-in-law, 
especially the Lord High Steward, 
Korsitz Ulfeldt, exercised the greatest 
influence on the government. 
On the death of the good 
king he aimed at securing 
the chief power for himself 
and the Rigsraad, and 
Christian’s son, Frederic III. 
(1648-1670), was compelled, 
before being: elected, to 
accept conditions which de- 
prived him of all power. He 
was determined, however, to 
break the bonds that held him, 
and, first of all, to rid himself 
of Ulfeldt. By his arrogant 
behaviour the latter had 
aroused the enmity of the 
nobles; complaints were 
brought against him, and 
inquiries into his adminis- 
tration were instituted. 
Deeply offended, he did not await the 
result, but left Denmark in 1651 and 
betook himself first to Holland and then 
to Sweden, whose government he at- 
tempted to incite against Denmark. In 
this he was not successful; but he had 
not long to wait for a rupture between 
the two states, and with it his opportunity 
to revenge himself on his 


eer 


who reigned 
Swedis 


D : 
nara country and Frederic. Charles 
to. Swe ae X. Gustavus of Sweden was at 


this time campaigning in 
Poland, where his position was critical. 
Frederic thought that he could take 
advantage of these circumstances to 
regain the lost provinces, and was 
foolish enough ‘to fling down the gauntlet 
to Sweden. On receiving the declara- 
tion of war Charles immediately left 
Poland, in the summer of 1657, hastened 





QUEEN SOPHIA AMALIA 
She was the queenof King Frederic, 
om 1648 ti 
set a splendid example during the 
attacks, encouraging the 
people to a successful defence. 


by forced marches to Denmark, and 

occupied, almost unopposed, the whole 

peninsula, where he was joined by his 

father-in-law, the Duke of Gottorp. 

Then followed a severe winter. The Great 

and Little Belts froze, and in February, 

1658, he was able to march across the ice 

with his troops into Zealand. No pro- 

a ee vision had been made for the 

EO defence of the island, and the 

of Denmark >Wdes advanced on Copen-* 
hagen. Frederic had thus no 

alternative but to sue for peace, which 

was concluded at Roskilde on March 8th, 

1658. Denmark lost all her possessions 

east of the Sound—Scania, Halland, 

Blekinge—as well as the island of Born- 

holm. Norway had to give up Trondhjems 

Len district and Bohuslen, and the Duke 

of Gottorp was released from 

vassalage to the Danish crown. 

Before long Charles regretted 

that he had not acquired the 

whole of Denmark. He soon 

found a pretext for renewing 

the war, and again advanced 

on Copenhagen in the summer 

of the same year. But mean- 

while the citizens had made 

use of the time to place the 

capital in a state of defence. 

Encouraged by the example 

of the king and the queen, 

the high-spirited Sophia 

Amalia of Brunswick, they 

defended themselves heroic- 

ally against the Swedish 

attacks. After an imeffectual 

attempt to storm the city 
Charles was obliged to raise the siege in 

1659. He was also unfortunate in other 
directions ; the people of Trondhjem and 

Bornholm drove out the Swedes, while they 
were expelled from Jiitland by an army 

sent to the help of the Danes by Poland 
and Brandenburg. Charles proposed to 
recompense himself for his losses by the 
conquest of Norway, but died suddenly 
on February 23rd, 1660. 

Peace was then concluded at Copen- 
hagen on May 27th through the good 
offices of England and Holland, Trondh- 
jems Len and Bornholm being restored 
to Denmark. In all other essential 
respects the terms of the Peace of 
Roskilde were retained, the two mart- 
time powers being unwilling that both 
sides of the Sound should be in the 
possession of one and the same state. 
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SWEDEN UNDER THE VASAS 
THE GREAT REIGN OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


N Sweden, the Stockholm massacre of 

1520 had produced a result precisely the 
opposite to that at which King Christian IT. 
had aimed, for, at the instigation of 
the youthful Gustavus Eriksson Vasa, a 
nobleman who had escaped from the 
massacre, the Dalkarlar—the inhabitants 
of the province of Dalarna—revolted in 
1521. The Danes were driven out and 
the Swedes elected their deliverer, Gus- 
tavus, as their king, on June 6th, 1523. 
In this way Sweden was freed from 
Danish domination. 

From without there was no immediate 
cause for fear, a fact which emphasises 
the painfui contrast afforded by the 
internal condition of the country. Con- 
tmuous warfare and strife had put an 
end to order and undermined all respect 
for the laws, so that every man did as 
he pleased. The administration was in 
confusion, the Church in a state of decay, 
and the country impoverished ; 


Sweden 

’ commerce and manufactures 
in a State 1 ‘shed. Si the d a 
of Decay ‘anguished. ince the demesnes 


of the crown had been given 
away as fiefs, there was hardly any revenue, 
and at the same time the crown was heavily 
in debt to the Hanseatic towns, to which 
it accordingly was obliged to grant impor- 
tant commercial privileges. Strength and 
ability were necessary to restore the 
country to its former position. 

Gustavus’ first and most important 
task was the adjustment of finance. In 
order to increase both the public revenue 
and his own power he attached himself 
to the Lutheran Reformation; the new 
doctrine was introduced at two successive 
Reichstags at Westeras, in 1527 and 1544. 

he king was made supreme head of the 
Church, and had the disposal of the con- 
fiscated revenues of the bishops, the 
churches, and the monasteries. The 
bishops were compelled to deliver up their 
castles to him, and were excluded from the 
Council of State ; the clergy were no longer 
equal in rank to the nobility, but were 

IA a7 G 


placed on a level with the burghers and 
peasants. Gustavus was enabled by the 
large funds which were at his disposal 
through the confiscation of Church lands 
to maintain a standing army and to build 
a strong fleet with which the Swedes were 
Th able not only to defend their 
e Swedes “oa 
Masters of coasts, but also to become 
the Baltic masters of the Baltic. The king 
worked indefatigably for the 
welfare of the lower classes, so that old 
branches of industry were revived. In 
this, as in everything else, the king took 
the lead, and thus set the people a good 
example. He busied himself with agricul- 
ture, mining and commerce, and in order 
to promote industrial pursuits, invited 
mechanics and artisans of other nation- 
alities into the country. The first thing 
necessary for the furtherance of trade was 
the overthrow of the power of Liibeck. 
The commercial privileges of this city had 
been greatly restricted by the “ War of 
the Counts,’ in which Gustavus allied 
himself with the party of Christian IIT. 
The Swedes began to transact business 
with other countries, including England, 
France, Spain,-and the trade with Liibeck 
gradually ceased. Thus, on every side 
Sweden was regaining her former pros- 
perity. Although Gustavus often acted 
with severity and arbitrariness, and the 
people were burdened with heavy taxes, 
his work was still appreciated. In the 
imperial diet of 1544 it was decided by 
the Estates that the crown should descend 
to his male heirs according to the law of 
primogeniture, while the younger sons 
should receive appanages. Gus- 


Erik XIV. 
tavus was very cautious in 

Succeeds hj oe ee RS ea 

Gustavus U5, forelgen policy ; e too 


little part in the complica- 
tions in which Central Europe was then 
involved, and his constant aim was 
to preserve peace in the north. This 
cautious policy was not followed by his 
son Erik XIV., who succeeded him in 
1560; he wished to make conquests. 
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When the Order of the Knights of the 
Sword was abolished, Poland, Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark contended for the 
land of the order—Esthonia, Livonia, and 
Courland. In consequence of this there 
was war for almost a hundred years; by 
this war Sweden gained the supremacy of 
the Baltic provinces with the exception of 
The King Courland. War broke out in the 
D year 1561, when Reval, together 
eposed by me 

his Brothers “ith the knights of North 
Esthonia submitted to King 
Erik; Swedish troops took possession of the 
castle of Reval, and the Poles, who wished 
to strengthen their power in the Baltic 
provinces, attempted in vain to drive out 
the Swedes. At the same time war broke 
out with Denmark. This war lasted from 
1563 to 1570, and is called ‘‘ The Northern 
Seven Years War.” 

While this war was raging Erik was 
deposed by his brothers John and Charles, 
who both hated and feared him, and John 
Itt. ascended the throne (1568-1592). 
John, who was weak and irresolute, but 
at the same time violent and despotic, 
married the Catholic princess Katharina 
Jagellon of Poland. Bv her influence he 
became favourably disposed to Catholicism. 
He completed a new liturgy, “ The Red 
Book,” in 1576, in which several Catholic 
ecclesiastical rites and a portion of the 
Latin Mass were introduced. In 1578 
he seriously considered the question of 
embracing the Roman Catholic religion. 

However, as his wife died in 1583, and 
he could not agree with the Curia about the 
church service, his zeal for Catholicism 
abated, although during his lifetime he 
adhered to his liturgy. His son Sigismund, 
who was educated as a Catholic, became 
king of Poland in 1587 as Sigismund III., 
and he was in Poland when his father died 
in 1592. During his absence the country 
was governed by his father’s brother 
Charles, Duke of S6ddermanland, and the 
royal council. Charles was a zealous Protes- 
tant, and had opposed the intro- 


ieee duction of the liturgy into his 
reaks 

duchy. An assembly of the 
His Oath 
7 Estates -was summoned _ to 


Upsala, where the Protestant confession of 
faith was adopted and the liturgy abolished 
in 1593. At the end of this year Sigismund 
came to Stockholm. Before being crowned 
he was compelled to confirm the decree of 
Upsala with an oath, on February roth, 
1594, which, however, he did not keep. 
He appointed Catholic priests and officials, 
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and then returned to Poland. The people 
refused to obey those who had been set in 
authority by Sigismund, and elected Duke 
Charles as vice-regent in 1595. 

Sigismund landed with a Polish army 
in Sweden, and several councillors and 
other nobles attached themselves to him; 
he was, however, defeated by Charles at 
Stangebro, September 25th, and left the 
country, which he was destined never 
to see again. The National Assembly pro- 
nounced his deposition, in 1599, and 
appointed Charles as ruling hereditary 
prince. Some years later Charles was 
made king, and the right of succession 
was agreed to. 

Charles IX. (1604-1611) took strong 
measures against Sigismund’s _ friends, 
many of whom were beheaded and still 
more outlawed. Through this severity, 
however, he secured peace in the king- 
dom, and was thus enabled to devote 
himself to the improvement of the state 
of the nation, which had been becoming 
worse and worse under the bad govern- 
ment of his brothers and his nephew. 
Charles followed in the footsteps of his 


Charles father. His brothers had 
“the Peasants’ shown marked favour to the 
King" nobles; Erk had laid the 


foundation of a superior 
nobility by creating the titles of count and 
baron, while John had presented the counts 
and barons with large, heritable _ fiefs, 
and had favoured the rest of the’nobles 
by granting them vanious _ privileges. 
Charles, on the contrary, was not so 
favourably disposed to the nobility, but 
relied more on the lower classes. On this 
account he was nicknamed “ the peasants’ 
king” by the nobles. 

The Istates were summoned for the 
first time by Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, 
and obtained greater influence in the 
administration, which was better regulated 
than previously, while the power of the 
council decreased. Reforms were insti- 
tuted in the law-courts and in the army, 
finance was regulated, education was im- 
proved, and the University of Upsala, 
which had been founded by Sten Sture 
the Elder, and which, up till then, had 
dragged on a miserable existence, was 
restored. Trade revived and new towns, 
among them Gédédeborg, were founded. 
During the whole of his reign Charles was 
at war with his neighbours. The de- 
thronement of Sigismund occasioned war 
with Poland in 1600, which was carried 
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on with varying fortune in Esthonia and 
Livonia. At the same time Charles was 
implicated in the civil war in Russia in 
1609 with tolerable success. Finally, war 
broke out also with Denmark in 1611 
—the Kalmar war. Charles died on 
November oth. : 
Gustavus IT. Adolphus (1611-1632), who 
was born on December 1gth, 1594, was 
richly endowed both bodily and mentally. 
He was by nature noble and upright, and 
possessed the power of self-control and 
of leading others ; he had a keen intellect, 
and could express himself briefly 
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forcibly both in speech and writing. He 
had received a thorough education in 
ancient and modern languages, in history, 
military science, and in all knightly accom- 
plishments. At an early age his father 
confided state affairs to him. Whenever 
Charles could not complete an under- 
taking and had to rest satisfied with the 
preparations, he was accustomed to say : 
“Ie faciet ’ (He will do it). - Gustavus 
did not disappoint his father’s confidence, 
but became equally great as .a man, a 
Statesman, and a general. The Swedes are 
fully justified -in ranking him among the 
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greatest sovereigns of Europe. He exer- 
cised clemency towards his father’s enemies 
—by this, and by the favour which he 
showcd to the nobles, he won their respect. 
He was also honoured by the rest of the 
people. Although he was restricted in 
the exercise of his power by the council and 
the Estates, his wishes were unanimously 
followed. Perfect harmony existed be- 
tween king and people, and it was this 
harmony in the nation which enabled 
Gustavus to accomplish his great under- 
takings. Still, he would hardly have been 


able to achieve so much if he had not been 
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surrounded by distinguished men whose 
merit he thoroughly appreciated. Chief 
“among these was his chancello> and 
friend, the prudent, clever, and _ loyal 
Axel Oxenstierna, who helped him in all 
his enterprises with faithful, and un- 
wearied zeal. Next to him should be 
mentioned Gustavus’ teacher, John 
Skytte, his brother-in-law, the Count 
Palatine John Casimir, the generals Jacob 
de la Gardie, Gustavus Horn, Wrangel, 
Banér, Torstenson, and many others. 
Gustavus had inherited. three wars— 
namely, those with Poland, Russia, and 
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Denmark. As early as January 28th, 
1613, he put an end to the war with Den- 
mark. Peace was also soon concluded 
with Russia on March gth, 1617. Sweden 
retained East Carelia, with Kexholm, and 
Ingermanland, and thus secured a safe 
boundary against Russia, which was cut 
off from the Baltic. Thus the only country 

with which he was still un- 


Beginning -econciled was Poland. Since 
of the Thirty Ki Sig d' would not 
Years War Sing Sigismund’ would n 


listen to overtures of peace, the 
war was continued till 1626, and the 
Swedes showed their superiority over the 
Poles by conquering Riga and Livonia and 
establishing themselves in West Prussia. 
In the meantime the Thirty Years War 
had broken out. Gustavus, who had 
entered into friendly. relations with Eng- 
land, Holland, and the Protestant states 


of Germany, conceived the plan of uniting: 


all the Protestant powers of Europe in a 
great alliance against the emperor and 
Spain, as a means of protecting the op- 
pressed German Protestants. He was 
forestalled by Christian IV.,- who placed 
himself at the head of the Protestant party 
and declared war against the emperor 
and the League. Christian’s enterprises, 
however, were not favoured by fortune. 
Gustavus, who recognised the danger 
which threatened not only Protestants 
but also Sweden if the emperor acquired 
the supremacy on the Baltic, offéred his 
alliance to the Danish king, and declared 
that he was’ prepared to advance from 
Poland mto Germany. The emperor, 
however, who wished to prevent such an 
alliance at all costs, promised favourable 
conditions to Denmark, and persuaded 
Christian to conclude peace 1n 1629. Gus- 
tavus then decided to declare war against 
the emperor, although he was entirely 
dependent on his own resources. It was 
first of all necessary to make terms with 
Poland. By the mediation of Richelieu 
a truce for six years was arranged on 
September 26th, 1629, by which 


ube on Sweden retained Livonia, to- 
Poland &cther with Riga and several 


Prussian towns. When his pre- 
parations were completed he bade a touch- 
ing farewell to the Estates, to whose care 
he commended his daughter and heiress, 
as if he felt a foreboding of his death. He 
took ship in June, 1630, for Pomerania, 
where he published a manifesto in justi- 
fication of his proceedings and mvited 
the co-operation | of the North German 
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princes. He was, however, received with 
suspicion by them, and was compelled to 
force his way through the country, and 
therefore arrived too late to save Magde- 
burg, which was besieged by Tilly. in May, 
1631. A.few months later he gained a 
victory over Tilly at Breitenfeld, by which 
the cause of the Reformation was saved 
and Sweden became one of the great powers 
of Europe. After this battle Gustavus 
marched towards the Rhineland, where 
he allowed his army to rest for a few weeks. 

In the spring of 1632 he pressed forward 
to Bavaria and marched to the Lech, 
behind which Tilly had taken up a strong 
position. Gustavus forced a crossing, 
Tilly was mortally wounded, and the 
Swedish king entered Munich as a con- 
In the meantime the emperor had 
appointed Wallenstein his commander-in- 
chief. Wallenstein collected a large army 
in a short apace of time, and pitched his 
camp not far from Nuremberg, where 
Gustavus had taken up his_ position. 
Gustavus, who wished to free the country 
from the burden of war, attempted in vain 
to force a battle ; equally fruitless were his 
C attempts to take Wallenstein's 

atholic Joy | t At last 
atthe-Death C2™P by storm. as 
of Gustavus DUNnger and sickness compelled 
both generals to break up their 
camps. Wallenstein went to Saxony.; 
Gustavus, who had first advanced towards 
Bavaria, altered his plan and proceeded 
northwards by forced marches. -The two 
armies met at Liitzen on November 16th, 
1632. The Swedes were victorious, but 
their king fell in the battle. The death of 
Gustavus threw the whole of Protestant 
Germany into deep mourning. The 
Emperor Ferdinand II., however, ordered 
a Te Deum to be sung, since with Gus- 
tavus’ death the greatest danger for the 
Catholics had disappeared. 

Since the accession of Gustavus, Sweden 
had enjoyed hardly a-single year of peace, 
and the king himself had spent most of his 
time on the battlefield. He still found 
time, however, to continue his father’s 
work in improving the internal condition of 
his country.. He showed himself just as 
capable in this as on the battlefield, and 
neglected nothing which affected either 
the state or the people. The powers and 
the privileges of. the National Assembly 
and of the council were more definitely 
determined, and the National Assembly, 
which had -hitherto possessed no: settled 
constitution, was regulated so that ia 
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future each of the four Estates of the realm 
should transact its own affairs. The most 
important class was the nobility, which also 
received a fixed constitution. The army, 
with which Gustavus, the creator of the new 
science of warfare, had eee himself 
: much, was brought into suc 

oa raptors a state of proficiency that 
asian Europe for a long time the Swedes 
enjoyed the reputation of 

being the best soldiers in Europe. 
Gustavus busied himself also with the 
intellectual development and material 
welfare of his people. Schools were re- 
formed and the University of Upsala was 
richly endowed. Commerce and industry 
were promoted, mining was improved and 
extended, joint-stock companies were 
formed, and merchants and labourers were 


attracted from Germany and Solan’. 


The reign of Gustavus, how- 
ever, was not entirely free 
from trouble, occasioned by 
the predominance of the 
nobles and the steadily in- 
creasing burden of taxation. 
Gustavus had always shown 
a marked partiahty for the 
nobility. It is true he de- 
manded a great deal from 
them, but at the same time 
he gave them many privileges. 
The highest offices in the 
state were reserved for nobles; 
they alone enjoyed patronage 
and exemption from tolls and 
customs. This favouritism 
shown to the nobles was dis- 


classes, particularly to the 
peasants, who groaned under an oppressive 
conscription and the many new taxes 
which the war had made necessary. | 
Gustavus bequeathed the crown to his 
daughter Christina (1632—1654), but as 
she was only six years old, a regency was 
appointed, at the head of which stood 
Axel Oxenstierna. Oxenstierna continued 
the work of Gustavus with vigour and 
sagacity, and completed the organisation 
of. the government which had been begun 
by Charles [X. and Gustavus. The council, 
as the central point of the administration, 
was settled permanently at Stockholm. 
Executive functions were divided between 
five ministerial committees, over which 
presided the five highest officers of 
the empire—Chancellor, ‘‘ Drost”’ (High 
Steward), Treasurer, ‘‘ Marsk’’ (Marshal), 
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QUEEN CHRISTINA 
A daughter of Gustavus Adolphus 
II., she rnled Sweden, at first under 
a regency, from 1632 until 1654, 
advantageous to the other when she abdicated and went to 


and Admiral. The country was divided up 
into districts, Lan, as at present, at the 
head of which were the “ landshéf dingar ”’ 
the frontier provinces were ruled - 
governors-general and Stockholm by a 
Jord-lieutenant. Every branch of industry 
was flourishing. Means of communication 
were improved and a postal service was 
introduced. Imports and exports in- 
creased considerably. 

In order to extend facilities for inter- 
national commerce the North American 
colony of “New Sweden ’’— the present 
state of Delaware — was founded on 
Delaware Bay, which was lost to the 
Dutch as early as 1655. The govern- 
ment was confronted by great difficulties 
on account of the scarcity of money. The 
- public revenue was insufficient to cover 
the expenses, and in order to procure 

mae money various expedients, 
not always of a fortunate 
kind, were adopted; crown 
demesnes and crown dues 
were sold to the nobility, or 
subsidies were taken from 
foreign powers. A large sum 
of money became necessary 
when the regency decided on 
continuing the German war. 
An alliance was made with 
the Protestants in the south- 
west of Germany. The 
capable gencrals who had 
been trained by Gustavus 
Adoiphus were able to uphold 
the reputation of the Swedish 
army. It is true they suffered 
a heavy defeat at Nérdlingen 


Rome, where she died in 1689. on Septem ber 6th, 1634, and 


were deserted by their German allies, 
who concluded a separate peace with the 
emperor. From the critical situation in 
which they now found themselves they 
were rescued by the French, who offered 
their valuable assistance to the Swedes. 
The Swedes now won several victories 
over the imperial troops, and carried on at 
the same time a successful war against 
Christian IV. of Denmark, who 


oon attempted to prevent them 
at an Wad from advancing further into 


Germany, but was obliged by 
the Peace of Brémsebro in 1645 to cede 
Oesel, Gotland, Halland, and the Nor-. 
wegian provinces of Herjedalen and. 
Jemtland. The war was finally concluded 
by the Peace of Westphalia, under the 
terms of which Sweden retained the whole 





of Nearer Pomerania, with the island of 
Riigen, part of Further Pomerania, Wis- 
mar, and the bishoprics of Bremen and 
Verden, as temporal duchies under the 
suzerainty of the empire, and received a 
large sum of money. 

Sweden had risen to the rank of a 
yreat power and had acquired considerable 
possessions on the Baltic. Her army had 
gained the reputation of being invincible ; 
the dauntlessness and courage of the 
people were strengthened. At the same 
time, however, their morals and habits 
were becoming corrupt, masmuch as 
peaceful occupations were despised and 
luxury and extravagance were increasing. 
The power and wealth of the upper 
nobility had become so great that the 
nobles became despotic and treated the 


THE BATTLE OF NORDLINGEN IN 1634, IN WHICH THE 


SWEDES WERE DEFEATED 


people with arrogance and superciliousness. 

During the war Christina had assumed 
personal control of the government in 1644. 
She possessed rare talents, was vivacious 
and witty, and her attainments, especially 
in history and in ancient and modern 
languages, were of a striking order. She 
had been trained in politics by Oxenstierna. 
She was a generous patron of literature and 
art ; savants of other nationalities, such as 
Hugo Grotius and René Descartes, were 
always welcome at her court. On the 
other hand, she was capricious, vain, and 
fond of pleasure. She was extravagant 
in her use of public money, and bestowed 
landed property, patents of nobility, and 
other favours with a lavish hand on men 
who were not worthy of such honour. The 


lower classes, who were groaning under 


WRANGEL SURPRISED WHILE HUNTING: AN INCIDENT IN THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 


When General Lennart Torstenson semuquished his place at the head of the Swedish army, the command was given tothe 
brave Karl Wrangel, who, in 1646, joined forces with the French General Turenne. Bot armies then occupied Bavaria. 
While out hunting one day, as shown in the above picture, the Swedish general was surprised by Bavarian troops. 
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heavy taxation, complained in vain; they 
demanded the restitution of part of the 
crown lands in order to restrict the 
threatening power of the nobility. Ex- 
travagance increased rather than dimin- 
ished; dissatisfaction spread, and a 
revolution was actually feared. Christina, 
who in the meantime had grown tired of 
Th governing, decided on June 

e Queen z= ea 
Resigns 16th, 1654, to resign the crown 
he Ceswh. ln favour ofa distant relative, 
Charles Gustavus. She left her 
country, embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith, and went to live at Rome; here she 
died in 1680. . 

Charles X. Gustavus, the son of the 
Count Palatine John Casimir and of 
Katharine, a_ half-sister of Gustavus 
Adolphus. was educated in Sweden, and 
was in language, ideas, and manners a 
Swede: he had a keen intellect and a 
powerful will, and was quick in decision 
and in action. In addition he possessed 
that higher education and culture which 
result from study and travel. He was 
specially distinguished as a general, for 
he had studied military tactics under 
Torstenson and had fought with distinc- 
tion in the Thirty Years War. When he 
ascended the throne in 1654 he found the 
country ina most unsettled and deplorable 
condition. The finances were in confusion 
owing to Christina’s extravagance, and 
the resources of the people had been 
drained by taxation. Jn order to increase 
the revenue,’ the Riksdag, or National 
Assembly, decided to confiscate the crown 
Jands which had been given away by 
Christina, and in fact almost three 
thousand estates were seized. 

These measures were, however, shortly 
discontinued, as the attention of the 
king was directed to foreign politics. His 
relations with Poland and Denmark were 
not of the most friendly kind. Since 
John II. Casimir of Poland, the son of 
Sigismund, refused to acknowledge Charles 
Gustavus as king of Sweden, 


Sweden's the latter decided to declare 
New King : 
at War vat. He attacked Poland from 


Pomerania, conquered Warsaw’ 


and Cracow, received the homage of the 
Polish nobles, and compelled the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg to place the duchy 
of Prussia under the feudal supremacy of 
Sweden and to promise to furnish auxiliary 
troops. The idea of Charles was to divide 
Poland, to retain the coast’ provinces for 
himself, and thus. to make the Baltic a 
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Swedish lake. His great success had, 
however, raised up for him many enemies ; 
Holland and Austria were inciting Den- 
mark and Russia to war. The Poles 
rebelled ; their king returned from exile, - 
and although Charles Gustavus obtained 
a brilhant victory at Warsaw on July 
28th-30th, 1656, he found himself in a 
critical position, and in order to ensure 
the fidelity of Brandenburg was obliged, 
on November 25th, at Labian, to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Prussia. 

At the same time a commercial treaty 
was concluded with Holland. Then 
Denmark declared war against him, and 
the Austrians advanced into Poland. 
Upon this Charles Gustavus relinquished 
Poland, proceeded by forced marches 
through North Germany, and within a 
short time conquered the peninsula of 
Jutland. At the beginning of 1658 he 
crossed over the ice of the Belts to Zealand 
and compelled the king, Frederic HIL., by 
the Peace of Roskilde, to cede the Scanian 
provinces, together with the island of 
Bornholm, and from Norway Trondhjems 
Len and Bohuslen. This makes the 
Hesdvok zenith of | Sweden’s _ inter- 
Charles national power. At that time 
‘Aacasias she had control over almost the 

whole coast line of the Baltic. 
But Charles Gustavus was not satisfied ; 
he wished to destroy Denmark’s indepen- 
dence. He therefore violated the peace, 
and in 1658 landed again in Zealand ; 
but this time he did not meet with 
the same success. Copenhagen withstood 
his attacks, and was succoured by the 
Dutch, who, since they did not approve of 
his plans, had attached themselves to 
his other enemies, among whom was 
Brandenburg. An army of Branden- 
burgers, Poles, and Austrians under the 
Great Elector drove the Swedes out of 
Jutland; the inhabitants of the provinces 
which had been ceded rose in revolt. 

After an unsuccessful attack on Copen- 
hagen, Charles Gustavus abandoned the 
siege of the capital in 1659, and returned 
to Sweden. He still hoped for assistance 
from England, but the English, in alliance 
with France and Holland, remained 
faithful to the Peace of Roskilde. Charles, 
however, intended to carry on the war, 
and aimed at the conquest of Norway. 
He accordingly marched with his army 
into Southern Norway, but died suddenly 
at Géteburg on February 23rd, 1660. 

Hans Scujotu 
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THE Bi — PRUSSIA 


FREDERIC WILLIAM 


FTER the flaccid constitution of the 
Holy Roman Empire had destroyed 
all prospect of a great German state, the 
principalities inevitably became the centres 
of political development, for the reform of 
the empire, though constantly demanded 
and several times attempted, had been 
proved impossible owing to internal 
causes. Upon the course of that develop- 
ment depended the political fate of the 
German nation; and it could take a 
favourable turn only upon the condition 
that a body politic should arise in Germany 
comprising a considerable portion of the 
nation and capable of rousing the -forces 
slumbering within them to independent 
energy. The idea of a vigorous living 
confederacy was in direct opposition to 
the dynastic interests, which were sup- 
ported in many ways by religious differ- 
ences, and coincided with the separatist 
tendencies of the population. A voluntary 
renunciation of individual rights in favour 
of the central power was not to 
be expected of the several states, 
whose existence was even yet ex- 
tremely doubtful and insecure. 
To bring about a concentration of the 
national strength a great German power 
was needed capable of brushing away the 
influences which worked in opposition to 
every movement towards unity. 

The interests of the House of Austria 
did not coincide with those of the German 
nation, and its possessions lay for the most 
part beyond the boundaries of the German 
nationality. Austria desired the imperial 
crown as a means of increasing her own 
dignity, and was obliged to rely upon 
German troops to secure her territories and 
to enable her to take advantage of such 
Opportunities as came in her way. She 
had neither inclination nor capacity to 
found a German state. 

The rise of a German great power was, 
however, not one of the pressing problems 
of the seventeenth century; that from 
One of those imperial provinces which 
were struggling for a share in the privilege 


Austria's 
Need of 
German Aid 


“THE GREAT ELECTOR” 


of the electorate a state should arise 
which should one day vie with the great 
monarchies of the world was an idea which 
had never yet presented itself to the 
imagination of the boldest of political 
speculators. Yet in the course of that 
century the foundation of this state had 
been completed, though the 
contemporary world wasvery 
far from appreciating the 
truth. From the conclusion 
of the Peace of Westphalia to the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, Europe had seen 
no event of greater importance than the 
growth of that Prussian monarchy which 


Foundation 
of the Prussian 
Monarchy 


‘was called to take over the inheritance of 


the German monarchy when it had been 
freed from the burden of international 
family interests, and was destined to 
apply its youthful strength to the task 
of restoring German influence to its high 
place in the councils of European states 
and peoples. 

The foundation of this Prussian 
monarchy is the work of Frederic 
William, Elector of Brandenburg (1640- 
1688), who entered upon the government 
of the marches upon the Elbe, Havel, and 
Spree at a time when the economic value 
and the political importance of the whole 
territory had sunk to a lower depth than 
it had reached even upon its acquisition 
by the Zollerns. During the latter stages 
of the war the land had been cruelly 
devastated. Swedish and imperial 
governors had assumed the position of 
masters of the land, while the Elector 
George William had resided without the 
limits of the kingdom, in his 


saahen ae duchy of Prussia, that he 
Pomerania might be left free to pursue his 


own pleasure in his own way 
at K6onigsberg. Upon the death of the 
last Duke of Pomerania, George William 
had been called to succeed him by in- 
heritance. He had thrown himself wholly 
into the emperor’s arms in the hope of 
getting his rights, while Sweden had 
remained for a long period in possession 
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of Pomerania, and had laughed the claims 
of the House of Brandenburg to scorn. 
The Catholic count, John of Schwarzen- 
berg, governed the electoral district, and 
the garrisons sent out by the emperor 
robbed the barns and stables of the 
inhabitants of such poor property as yet 
remained to them. Frederic William’s 
special talents had been 


hs em deric LIShly developed by a stay 
William of four years in Holland, 


and by intercourse with his 
relations of the House of Orange. He im- 
mediately perceived the dangers involved 
in aconnection resting upon so inadequate 
a basis, andheattempted totakeupaneutral 
position, which allowed him to fulfil the 
duties of a territorial prince without pledg- 
ing himself to the fulfilment of earlier duties. 
The very first steps of his varied career as 
a ruler show the clearness of his political 
insight and the strength of his will. The 
several orders of the duchy of Prussia, like 
all other feudal lords, found it expedient to 
limit the powers of their overlord as far as 
possible. 
malcontents, who wished for a republic 
with the intention of making the position 
of the Hohenzollern, who as Duke of 
Prussia was vassal of the King of Poland, 
one of entire dependency, and wholly 
powerless against themselves. Frederic 
William dealt vigorously with this con- 
federation, which was united by a common 
spirit of hostility to orderly administration. 
In 1641 he held the enfeoffment in War- 
saw, prescribing tolerably mild conditions, 
and met the nobility of his duchy in the 
character of a prince who was anxious for 
their welfare but was convinced of his own 
rights and determined to exercise them. 
After the affairs of Prussia had been 
reduced to order and his position at home 
had been secured, he devoted himself to 
the care of the marches and to his posses- 
sions on the Rhine, which had come down 
to him from the Dukes of Juliers and 
The Elector's ~lcves: The conclusion of 
Political an armistice with Sweden 
Compacts brought nearly all the Bran- 
denburg towns and fortresses 
into his power. By a compact with the 
States of Holland he was enabled to make 
a temporary arrangement of the financial 
relations of the House of Brandenburg 
with them, a measure rendered necessary 
by the involved state of those finances. 
So badly had they been managed by his 
predecessors that, the accumulations of 
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They acted with the Polish: 


‘simple and compound interest upon a 


debt of 100,000 thalers incurred in 1614 
had already led to the mortgage of all the 
Cleves district and to distraint upon the 
ducal chest. 

At the peace negotiations in Osnabriick 
the ambassadors of Brandenburg laid 
claim to every right which could be 
deduced from the elector’s privileged 
position. They offered a most vigorous 
opposition to the Swedes and the imperial 
party, who considered that the Swedish 
claims should be compensated with Pom- 
erania. The young elector was a zealous 
adherent of the reformed faith, and he 
could not reconcile his conscience to be- 
coming the cat’s-paw of the Catholic 
princes, who, as their enemies said, did not 
consider themselves bound “to keep faith 
with a heretic.” 

Thus he could find no place in the 
Swedish, imperial, or French parties, and 
therefore turned for support to the States- 
General, where the House of Orange was 
still at the head of the government. 
European diplomatists were long busied 
with the project of his marriage with 
Christina, the heiress to Sweden, 
but on December 7th, 1646, he 
married Louise Henrietta, the 
daughter of Prince Frederic 
Henry, and gained security for a part of 
Pomerania and for Juliers and Cleves. 

After the death of the hereditary stadt- 
holder on March 14th, 1647, and the 
rapidly following decease of his son William 
II. on November 6th, 1650, the government 
of Holland by the plutocracy began, and 
France then sought alliance with Branden- 
burg ; but the elector declined any union 
with a foreign power, and worked zealously 
to bring about an understanding between 
the reformed states of the empire and to 
unite them into a “third” party. Of 
this policy a partisan was found in the 
patriotic Elector of Mainz, John Philip 
of Schénborn. The self-seeking attitude 
adopted by Saxony, which had so often 
hindered the solution of religious differ- 
ences in Germany, proved an obstacle 
to this undertaking. By the terms of 
peace Sweden gained all Further Pome- 
rania, including Stettin, and after weary 
negotiations a strip of coast line was cut 
off for her from Higher Pomerania, so that 


Kolberg was the only available harbour 


remaining to the Brandenburg territory. 
The compensation for Further Pomerania 
was the dioceses of Halberstadt, Minden, 


FREDERIC WILLIAM “THE GREAT ELECTOR” 
Known as the “Great Elector,” Frederic William, Elector of Brandenburg, succeeded his father in 1640. He wasa 
capable administrator, and introduced many reforms that contributed te the well-being of his people. By the. 
Treaties of Wehlau, in 1657, and Oliva, in 1660, he secured the independence of Prussia from Poland, and though 
he cleared Western Pomerania of the Swedes he was compelled to reinstate them by the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye, in 1679. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, over 20,000 Huguenots settled in Brandenburg. 


From the painting by Camphausen, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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and Kammin, and the reversion of the arch- 
bishopric of Magdeburg upon the death of 
itsadministrator, Duke Augustus of Saxony, 
on June 4th, 1680. It became necessary 
to wage war with the Palatinate of Neuburg 
for the possession of Cleves in 1651. The 
several orders of that district desired to 


escape the electoral government, and 
Opposition threatened to become 
bo te Ficctoeat Dutch in preference to be- 
Govechmeat longing to Brandenburg. 


They were deterred from 
open revolt only by the timely arrest of their 
spokesman, Herr Wylich of Winnenthal. 

Between the Memel and the Rhine there 
was a number of splendid districts, 
destined to form the basis of the elector’s 
political power. But there was no inter- 
dependence among them, and an entire 
lack of the sense of political unity. There 
was not even the personal dependence of 
the self-seeking nobility upon their feudal 
overlord. To the Prussians imperial 
affairs were a matter of indifference. They 
were anxious to obtain the freedom and 
the privileges of the Polish magnates. 

The margraves demanded additional 
rights over their vassals and serfs in return 
for the smallest additional impost. In 
Cleves the people insisted upon the terms 
of their contract with the late ruling house, 
and looked upon the Brandenburger as a 
usurper, of whom they would gladly be rid 
at the earliest possible opportunity. Never 
for a moment was the thought entertained 
that the union of the Hohenzollern pos- 
sessions under an energetic prince was an 
event of importance to any nation of 
evangelical faith. 

Frederic William created the bureau- 
cracy, which for a long period was the only 
visible sign of the political unity of his 
dominions. He brought into order the 
financial chaos then prevailing, relieved 
the demesnes of their oppressive burdens, 
and stopped the squandering of their 
produce, while facilitating the lease of them. 
Th Wherever he could, he intro- 

e Reforms sd ape: Beh —_ 
of Frederic Guced monetary exchange in 
William Place of barter, and assured a 
revenue to himself with which 
he could free his household from the 
disgrace of debt and pay for some military 
force which might at any rate be able to 
repel a sudden attack on the part of one 
of his envious neighbours. The direction 
of the Brandenburg military powers was 
handed over to Count George Frederic 
of Waldeck, who was the elector’s faithful 
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and sagacious adviser in all diplomatic 
controversies and also throughout the 
Augean task which was the necessary 
prelude to any internal reform. He was 
perhaps, the first man in Germany whc 
had any suspicion that the Hohenzollerr 
kingdom was capable of becoming a 
great power in Germany and in Europe. 
At an early period Sweden had obtained 
a position upon the North Sea and the 
Baltic. It was eminently fitted for the 
foundation of a dominant power whick 
would entirely overshadow the efforts o 
the neighbouring Germans. Sweder 
possessed the duchies of Bremen anc 
Verden at the mouth of the Weser, anc 
the coasts of Pomerania and Riigen with 
their admirable harbours; and thus thi: 
maritime and commercial nation had founc 
means and opportunity to monopolise the 
entire carrying trade of the Baltic Sea 
and the commerce with England and 
Holland on the one hand and North Ger- 
many on the other. It is only from thi: 
point of view that the acquisitions 0! 
Sweden under the Peace of Westphalia 
can.be considered as important gains and a 
veritable extension of power. However, the 
Swedish nationality was not 


pmedese capable of carrying on trade o1 
Social System (eae fc dIDOn anit 
Shaken maritime pursuits upon any 


large scale; the Swedes area 
peasant people, clinging closely to that soil 
which Nature has adorned and richly 
endowed, and desiring nothing more than 
to be left in possession of it in freedom and 
in moderate prosperity. There was no su- 
perfluity of national strength forcing them 
voluntarily or involuntarily to emigrate 
and throw out branches; nor is there now. 

The long war had shaken the social 
system of Sweden to its very foundations ; 
but social status remained unchanged. 
No attempts at industrial enterprise upon 
a large scale were evoked; there was no 
formation of trade guilds ; the sole results 
were increased friction between great and 
small landowners, a_ deterioration of 
morality, and a decrease in the power o! 
the crown. The nobility had enriched 
themselves in the course of the war, for 


- those of them who commanded regiments 


and fortresses had found occasion to enter 
into business relations with friend and 
foe alike ; they had also gained possession 
of many of the crown lands which were 
given to them instead of pay when they 
presented their endless accounts of arrears, 
in the composition of which the regimental 
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clerks and quartermasters of the seven- 
teenth century were extraordinarily clever. 
The retired infantry and cavalry leaders 
and officials wasted their Pomeranian 
estates in riotous living, or squandered 
such treasure as they had brought home 
in extravagant feasts and drinking bouts 
with their friends, while they regarded 
with coarse scorn the piety and self-restraint 
which King Gustavus Adolphus had suc- 
cessfully maintained among his warriors. 

All that Sweden had taken from Ger- 
many disappeared in gluttony and drunk- 
enness. As regards thé increase of pros- 
perity and national wealth, it was of no 
service to the northern kingdom. The 
ability and the experience of Sweden’s 
diplomatists, the bravery of her officers 
and admirable soldiers were unable to spur 
the nation to reach a higher state of 
economic development, or to suggest new 
objects for the efforts of far-sighted 
individuals. Queen Christina (1632-1654), 
who died in 1689, was totally unfitted to 
exercise a beneficent influence in this direc- 
tion. Government, in her opinion, was a 
crushing burden, and practical views of life 
had no attraction for her. The generosity 
of her caprices proved a serious 


nilvence detriment to the state ex- 
of Queen 

4. Chequer, which was constantly 
Christina 


in low water, and as .constantly 
replenished by additional sacrifices of state 
property. This treatment of the state lands 
dealt a heavy blow to the freedom of the 
peasants, for they passed, with the lands 
which they had cultivated, into the posses- 
sion of the noble families whose money 
had been poured into the royal exchequer. 

The whole population of the country 
was thoroughly aroused. The small landed 
nobility, the free peasantry and the clergy 
made common cause against the great 
families and the bishops, who had got 
possession of all the lands and were forcing 
the serfs to till them for their benefit. 
A manifesto to the people of Central 
Sweden of the year 1649 complains that 
the queen’s mildness was abused, and that 
the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus would 
soon have nothing but the title to the 
crown and the kingdom to call her own. 

“ The grants of land upon feudal tenure 
were often fraudulently obtained, the 
recipients being undeserving of any such 
reward ; subordinate officials distributed 


such grants in return for pecuniary con- 


siderations, and in the exercise of their 
rights would rob the poor widow of her 


calves and butter.” In the Rigsdag of 
1650 it was stated that the territories 
which the people had made the greatest 
sacrifices to acquire benefited a few 
individuals, and were of no advantage to 
the state; that, on the contrary, the 
crown and the kingdom had been weakened 
and diminished by these illegal grants. 
,. Lhequeen had every sympathy 
oe * with the oppressed who had 
Character 0st their rights; she recog: 
nised that the state was in its 
decline; but she was of too weak a character 
to make a stand against the nobles, whom 
she herself had permitted to grow too 
powerful. However, her resolution to 
abdicate and to hand over the kingdom to 
her cousin, Charles Gustavus of the Palati- 
nate Zweibriicken, who had in vain 
solicited her hand in marriage, brought no 
decisive change in the circumstances of 
the country. 

Charles Gustavus X. (1654-1660) was 
a capable soldier. He was well aware of 
the forces which were at work among the 
Furopean powers, and he was prepared 
to devote his entire knowledge and power 
to the welfare of the state. But the 
qualities of which Sweden stood in need 
were exactly those which the king did 
not possess. She yearned for peace and 
healing statesmanship—not for conquests 
and glory. But Charles Gustavus thought 
he could restore the power of the crown 
by fresh acquisitions of power and wealth. 
He turned his attention to that portion 
of the Baltic coast which was under Polish 
rule, seeing that its highly developed 
commerce afforded an opportunity for the 
imposition of those “ licences,’’ or harbour 
duties and import customs, which had ~ 
already proved so productive in Pomerania. 

The warlike intentions of Charles 
Gustavus X. placed the Elector of Bran- 
denburg and Duke of Prussia in the 
position of politically holding the casting 
vote, and no one knew better than he how 
to turn that advantage to 
account. A campaign against 
Poland was a practtcal im- 
. possibility. for Sweden, if her 
troops were to be continually outflanked and 
her lines of communication broken from the 
marches or from the principality. If she 
could not ensure the co-operation of the 
elector, she must at least ensure his 
neutrality, and for this she had to offer 
him certain advantages in return. On the 
other hand, it was to be expected that when 
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Sweden's 
Relations with 
the Elector 
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Poland found herself hard pressed, she 
would attempt to bring over her neighbour 
to her side, and offer political concessions 
by way of remuneration. Therefore, the 
characteristic course of policy was for 
Prussia to join Sweden at the outset of the 
struggle, to inspire her Polish overlord 
with the fear of her power, and then to 
give him the opportunity of a 
S reconciliation, in return for 
weden . . 
and Poland C¢' tain corresponding advan- 
tages. Frederic William now 
had the opportun:ty of showing his appre- 
ciation of these circumstances, whether right 
or wrong. Toaman of his clear insight into 
the state of affairs there could be no doubt 
as to the proper course to pursue; given 
his personality, and the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

There have been too many statesmen 
whose powers of reasoning failed before 
even the simplest of problems. Branden- 
burg-Prussia had also this further advan- 
tage, that she was not bound by alliance 
in any direction, and in particular that she 
was entirely independent of imperial policy. 
Had the fate of Prussia been in the hands 
of George William or of a Schwarzenburg, 
the war between Poland and Sweden would 
have caused only loss to the north of 
(;sermany, and certainly would not have 
brought liberation from a crushing and 
degrading subjection or aggrandisement to 
Brandenburg. 

At the outset of the war between 
sweden and Poland the elector’s success 
was very unimportant, and hardly appre- 
clable to contemporaries. In November, 
1055, the Swedish troops occupied a large 
portion of the duchy of Prussia, meeting 
with little or no opposition from the 
elector. In the compact of K6nigsberg on 
January 17th, 1656, Charles Gustavus X. 
undertook to evacuate the duchy, which 
the Brandenburger now held as a fief from 
sweden. Poland had surrendered her 
feudal territory and had consequently 
given up her right to it; the 


War Between 


Fact ; te 
a victor seized the position of the 
Struggle conquered. However, the mili- 


tary position soon underwent a 
change. Charles Gustavus began to find 
‘that he could remain in the Polish lands 
which he had conquercd only under 
very dangerous conditions. He was more 
than ever dependent upon the support of 
his new. vassal, who was not bound to 
furnish more than 1,000 infantry and 
500 cavalry to serve as auxiliary troops. ; 
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A compact was arranged at Marienburg 
on June 25th, wherein the objects desired 
by the two parties were more clearly and 
distinctly specified. The elector promised 
to help the king during this summer 
with the whole of his military power, in 
return for which the king promised him 
full sovereignty over the Palatinate, Posen, 
Kalisch, Sjeradz, and Lentshiza. 

The Brandenburg forces had never yet 
been employed for any great undertaking, 
and their value was now to be proved. In 
the battle of Warsaw, which lasted for three 
days (July 28th-30th, 1656), 9,000 Bran- 
denburg troops and 9,000 Swedes defeated 
80,000 to 90,000 Poles, Lithuanians, and 
Tartars, drove them across the Vistula 
in terrible confusion, and became masters 
of the imperial capital. And Prussia rose 
on the ruins of Poland. 

The battle of Warsaw had proved that 
the warlike prowess and the military 
leadership of Brandenburg were fully 
equal to those of Sweden. The two 
powers were of equal numerical strength, 
and had severally carried through a task 
of equal magnitude and difficulty; the 
advance of the Brandenburg infantry 
brigade under the brigadier Otto 


ies ores Christof of Sparr on the last 
attle of davis Holts ‘ ‘stibl 
Warsaw “ay S fighting was so irresistible, 


_the charge of the cavalry, led 
by the elector in person, was so decisive, 
that Charles Gustavus stopped the pur- 
suit out of Prussian astuteness, lest his 
allies should reap too rich a harvest of 
trophies. The compilers of the official 
Swedish reports have done their best to 
minimise Frederic William’s _ services 
in gaining the victory, and the elector 
himself modestly refrained from proffering 
any correction of their misstatements, 
caring only for material gains. But, none 
the less, his allies could not shut their eyes 
to the facts, and the whole world was pro- 
foundly surprised to learn how quickly 
a German electorate of no previous repu- 
tation had acquired so admirable an army. 

This army is indissolubly bound up with 
the foundation of the State of Prussia ; 
being the special creation of its general, it 
has henceforward nothing in common with 
the composite forces of feudal and knightly 
times. On the contrary, it 1s a.state army ; 
not a militia, but none the less a national 
power, in which were fully displayed 
the admirable capabilities of the North 
German for warfare, when incorporated 
in well trained and disciplined troops. 
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Frederic William had shown what he 


could do when he put out his full strength,- 


but he had no inclination to place that 
strength gratuitously at Sweden’s disposal. 
He was obliged to retire to protect his duchy 
against a possible invasion by Russia, and 
to guard his own territory against the 
attack of a Lithuanian-Polish army. 

In his absence the Swedes were 
defeated by the Poles, and on November 
15th, 16056, King John Casimir marched 
into Dantzig with 12,000 men. The 
lector received proposals from both 
parties ; he accepted that which promised 
him the freedom of Prussia from feudal 
subjection, a concession which brought 
with it no increase of territory, but was 
of importance for his position in the 
political world. In the convention of 
Labiau on November 20th, 1056, Charles 
Gustavus recognised his ally as sovereign 
Duke of Prussia, with the sole limitation 
that as such he was to keep no ships of war. 

Shortly afterwards relations with Sweden 
were broken off, because Charles Gus- 
tavus X. was devoting his entire power 
to the war with Denmark and had tem- 
porarily given up his designs upon Poland ; 

a reconciliation with Poland 


rae was then brought about through 
ace the mediation of Holland. The 


price which Poland had to 
pay was the recognition of Prussian in- 
dependence in the convention of Wehlau 
on September 29th, 1657, and the feudal 
relations which had subsisted between 
the countries since the unhappy day of 
Tannenberg were dissolved. 

It now became necessary to break down 
the resistance of the Prussian orders and 
of the Kénigsberg patriciate, which exer- 
cised an almost unlimited domination over 
the town in the so-called “* Kneiphof.”’ 
The opposition, which had almost broken 
out into open revolt against the elector, 
lost power as soon as Frederic William 
arrived in person in the duchy in the 
autumn of 1662, with the object of 
restoring order. ‘‘ The mildness and cle- 
mency which marked his arrival, as impres- 
sive as the appearance of his dragoons, 
calmed the heated spirits of the citizen 
heroes, who had been vainly expecting 
the invasion of Prussia by their Polish con- 
federates.”” Poland had observed with 
great satisfaction the difficulties which 
the unruliness of the Prussians had placed 
m the way of the elector, had supported 
the Prussians in their attitude of hostility 


to the electoral government, and had 
praised their fidelity to their old feudal 
Jord. But neither the king nor the 
Reichstag had any thought of beginning 
war with Frederic William, who was 
more than their superior, even without 
the help of Sweden. In 1663 the dissolu- 
tion of the Landtag was decided and the 
sovereignty of Prussia was re- 
cognised, the oath of allegiance 
being taken on October 18th, 

1663; the Polish emissaries also 
took the oath, and contented themselves 
with the stipulation that the duchy should 
revert to the Polish crown in the event of the 
House of Hohenzollern becoming extinct. 

After the elector had established his 
supremacy in the state, he was confronted 
with the more difficult task of reorganising 
the civil administration and the economic 
conditions of the duchy, and also of the 
electorate and of Cleves. He was obliged 
to make numerous concessions in the 
matter of taxation before he could obtain 
the rights of enlistment and free passage 
for his troops, which were points of 
supreme importance to him, as may. easily 
be conceived. His timely realisation of the 
royal demesnes brought an_ increasing 
annual] income to the electoral exchequer, 
and enabled Brandenburg-Prussia to keep 
an army which commanded the respect of 
the powers at every European crisis in 
constant readiness. France was speedily 
obliged to recognise the existence of this 
force ; Sweden in particular felt that her 
sphere of operations was largely con- 
tracted by the military power of the 
energetic Brandenburger. 

Not only had Frederic William made 
peace with Poland; at the imperial elec- 
tion he had espoused the cause of Austria, 
and had thus freed himself from the 
difficulties of his isolated position. Charles 
Gustavus X. had already humihated 
Denmark on March 8th, 1658, and had 
reduced her almost to total impotency by 

the Peace of Roskilde. He 


The Growing 
Power of 
the Elector 


bg to Pr oposed to administer a second 
Impotency blow, with the intention of 


leaving her entirely defenceless 
and preventing any alliance between Bran- 
denburg and Denmark, when the elector 
averted the blow by placing himself at the 
head of the “ cavalcade to Holstein,” for 
which undertaking he put into the field 
16,000 men and forty-two guns, while 
Austria sent 10,000 to 12,000 men and 
twenty guns, and Poland 4,000 to 5,000 
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men. Frederic William penetrated as far 
as Alsen, and said he was ready to give 
battle to the Swedish troops blockading 
Copenhagen if the Dutch admiral, De 
Ruyter, who was entrusted with the 
defence of the Danish capital on the sea, 
had been able to place at his disposal the 
ships requested for the transport of his 
troops, which De Ruyter 


Sweden as 
the Bulwark of 


Protestantism ©: this entanglement upon 


the north with the struggle 
between France and Hapsburg is seen in 
the share taken by Louis XIV. in the 
attempt to free Charles Gustavus from his 
encircling toils. Sweden was still con- 
sidered as the great opponent of Catholic 
imperialism, and as the chief support 
of Protestantism against Catholicism. 
Frederic William declined to join the 
“Concert of the Hague,” which was set 
on foot by Mazarin, unless a universal 
peace was thereby to be assured ; for he 
would have to expect a further attack 
from Sweden as soon as the intervention 
of France and England had freed her from 
her desperate position on the Danish 
islands and the Jutland mainland. 

This danger, which had become the more 
imminent owing to the withdrawal of the 
Austrian troops from the Baltic coast 
after the conclusion of the Peace of the 
Pyrenees in 1649, was lessened by the 
sudden and unexpected death of Charles 
Gustavus On February 23rd, 1660. A 
deadly struggle between Sweden and 
Brandenburg would have been no un- 
pleasing prospect to Austria ; 


heii q She would have merely looked 
Ambitions Guietly on until the oppor- 


tunity arrived for her to give 
the casting vote to her own advantage. 
The Peace of Oliva, on May 3rd, 1660, 
marks an important point in the history of 
the development of the maritime powers 
upon and within the Baltic. Sweden’s power 
had risen and fallen, leaving no permanent 
results ; she was obliged to relinquish her 
idea of founding a great power based upon 
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could not do. The connection - 


the possession of the most important of 
the Baltic coasts, and upon a naval force 
which should upon any occasion be more 
than the equal of all the other maritime 
states. In any appreciation of the value 
of a vigorous and ambitious prince to the 
development of the state, the fact that 
both Gustavus Adolphus IT. and Charles 
Gustavus X. were carried off in the midst 
of important political undertakings must 
not be considered as matters of importance 
in the struggle for Baltic supremacy. | 

In the nature of things there was no 
sufficient reason for a Swedish hegemony 
in North Germany, which would not in any 
case have lasted beyond the reign of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Equally impossible 
was it, even by the strongest efforts of a 
dominating personality, to make Sweden 
a maritime power, because the Swedes 
have no inclination for maritime pursuits, 
and are never likely to be driven by lack 
Death of of suitable land to get a living 
Ch from the sea. Nor can it be 

arles ; : 
Gustavus @iirmed with any certainty that 
German supremacy on the Baltic 
would have been established, or the rise of 
Brandenburg power have been accelerated, 
by the marriage of Frederic William with 
Christina, and the long-discussed, desired, 
and dreaded union of Brandenburg and 
Sweden. Certainly the Poles would have 
been driven from the coast forthwith, and 
Dantzic would have been made a Branden- 
burg-Prussian harbour town in the seven- 
teenth century ; but we have no certain 
grounds upon which to base an answer to 
the question whether any constitutional 
form could have been devised for the 
equalisation of Swedish and North German 
interests, and the unification of the sources 
of strength possessed by the two parties. 

The advance of Sweden under Charles 
Gustavus was a_ serious matter for 
Brandenburg, and the death of Charles can 
therefore be considered only as a fortunate 
occurrence in view of the task which lay 
before the Great Elector. 7 

HANS VON ZWIEDINECK-SUDENHORST 
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THE GRAND MONARQUE 


AND HIS LONG DOMINATION 


HE conclusion of the Peace of West- 
phalia is an important point of 
departure in the political and economic 
development of Europe ; it is marked both 
by the firm establishment of the monar- 
chical principle, and also by the rising 
predominance of the mercantile system. 
Moreover, it marks the end of political 
feudalism, on which the powers and 
functions of the medieval body politic 
had been founded. Survivals of the feudal 
system may, no doubt, be noted even now ; 
but its spirit ceased to be a moving force 
in European civilisation from that time, 
and the personal ties which held it together 
had lost their strength. 
The struggles of individualism for recog- 
nition had been checked by the corporate 


character of medieval life, but are of much. 


earlier origin. Individualism came _ to 
birth with the revival of learning and the 


Renaissance, and had wholly won its way: 
in the departments of science and art even | 


during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. But it was not before its victory 
had been decisive there that the underlying 
principle, now sure of recognition, could be 
developed in another direction, that of the 
individuality of the state. New forces 
were brought into being by this movement, 
The Birth essentially opposed to the forces 
of Great Which had produced the feudal 
Movements S¥Stem- The more the powers 
of the corporations were re- 
stricted, the wider became the field for 
individual activity, and rulers were en- 
couraged to grappre with those duties and 
responsibilities which had been previously 
undertaken by numerous corporations 
working to a common end. The assault 


delivered by the Reformation upon the 
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greatest and the most powerful of all 
international corporations, the papacy, 
had not been finally decisive during the six- 
teenth century. This success was attained 
only in the Thirty Years War, where the 
efforts of Catholicism to secure universal 
supremacy were proved to be incapable of 
realisation. The recognition 


neqras Sent of the equality of all Christian 
States creeds in the Romario-Ger- 


man Empire, the political 
rise of the Protestant states—England, 
Sweden, and Holland—to the level of others 
which had remained Catholic, the sanction of 
the Pope given to “Christian,” “Catholic,” 
and ‘“ Apostolic ’’ kingdoms—these were 
facts which nullified once and for all, that 
possibility of a universal Christian com- 
munity upon which the greatest minds 
and the boldest politicians had once 
speculated. The results of these facts 
became manifest as well in Catholic as in 
Protestant states. Catholicism became a> 
political force, but states were no longer 
founded with the object of realising the 
Catholic idea. 

The House of Hapsburg gained great 
advantages from an alliance with the 
papacy, but it had, and has, no hesitation 
in renouncing the alliance, 1f by so doing 
it could further its political ends. Of this 
we have instances in the nineteenth century 
as well as in the eighteenth. In the policy 
of the French Bourbon and Napoleonic 
governments such instances are even more 
striking. The chief task of every govern- 
ment is to unify the powers under its 
control; and to turn them to account with 
a view to throwing off any external yoke 
and to consolidating the internal relations 


_between the territories composing the state. 
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. For the accomplishment of this. pyrpose. 


a change in the era A -system ©. was 
imperatively démanded. During the -fif- 
teenth century the vassal’s duties were. by 
no means co-extensive with the mere 
defence of the country. Feudal armies 
were no longer equal to the’ demands made 
upon them by their overlords, who were 
anxious to -increase their dominions, 


though the great city corporations of— 


Italy were able to cope with the increasing 
difficulties of their policy, using only. the 
military strength of their own citizens. 


Pay and recruiting became the sole-- 


methods of creating an army. Professional 
soldiers fought for 
dynasties and towns, 
overthrew and 
founded states. The 
German military 
orders were pro- 
foundly national in 
their rules and regu- 
lations; but they 
were of no service to 
the national welfare, 
as there existed no 
general authority nor 
political bond. ~ War 
became a business, in 
which the man who 
invested his capital 
was most likely to 
succeed. During the 
sixteenth century 
dynastiesand political i; 
parties, such as the a 
League -in_ France, a 
were content with 
this military instru- 
ment, which was 
passed from hand to .1661 the 
hand, and camie into ame 
the service of hostile lords for so longa 
time as their operations should continue. 
But the great convulsion of the Thirty 
Years War opened the way for a new 
military organisation. “It made possible 
the formation into standing armies of the 
yeomen who had been enlisted.as occasion 
arose, and with these the state sought 
to advance its own political aims. 

It was only in the second half of the 
seventeenth century that the idea gained 
ground in Germany and in France that 
the several territorial districts, and not 
the feudal vassals, had to undertake the 
responsibility of providing material for 
the war power of the overlord. First of 
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. all, special. districts -hécame “responsi 
. for the enlistment of ‘particular. Bodies of 





' LOUIS -XIV., KING OF FRANCE } 
ear of age.when, in 1643, he became. 
tous mother “Aune of Aaseix, pyre prerent: bie in 

ouis' mother, Anne of -Austrja, ac as regent, but in . . ; 
eat cardinal died, and the kitig bécoming sole Carried out wholly 
ruler, made himself an absolute monarch. He‘died in 1715. 
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- troops—-regiments,.in fact ;.-then, if the 
numbers were too scanty;"a fisther, enlist- 
ment might be demanded’; ..and, finally, 
the ruling. power grew strong. enough: to 
grasp the right of calling out soldiers, or 
recruiting, an arrangement which would 
have been impossible before 1500, because 
it was incompatible with the conception 
of.feudal sovereignty. This is a concep- 
tion that has disappeared in modern states. 
The constitutional system of the nineteenth 
century would replace it with the con- 
, ception of “ personal freedom ;”’ but this 
: is an idea which has 
been greatly limited 
by the respect de- 
-manded for “state 
necessities” and 
“state welfare.” 
In domestic ad- 
ministration, bureau- 
cratic influences con- 
| stantly grew stronger. 

The ruling power 
gradually claimed for 
itself those rights 
which had hitherto 
been bound up with 
=e territorial possession, 
or had formed part of 
vam municipal privileges. 
‘Such rights were ex- 
ercised by individuals 
exclusively. depend- 
ent upon the ruler or 
‘his: representatives. 
_ The arrangement and 
subordination of these 
executive powers were 


re asian, oe 





, ‘5. upon - the basis of 
‘sovereignty, and the: creation of -this 
‘bureaucratic hierarchy “occupied atten- 
‘tion even during the eighteenth century, 
‘until it degenerated and was found in- 
capable of completing the domestic organi- 
sation of the state, when it became ob- 
viously necessary to admit the co-operation 
‘of the people, who had been temporarily 
excluded from all share in administrative 
functions. However, standing armies and 
the bureaucracy are the distinguishing 
features of that political system which 
succeeded feudalism—a system of which 
we cannot even now observe the develop- 
ment in its totality, and the duratioa of 
which it is impossible to estimate: 


SHOW 


newly organised state by reconstituting 
its domestic economy, a process which 
was carried out upon the principle of 
separating districts and centralising the 
productive forces within them. In the 
second half of the seventeenth century the 
mercantile system spread in every direction. 
Its essential feature consists in the fact 
that the ruling power proposed to make the 
work of all the members of the state useful 
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From an engraving of the painting by Hyacinthe Rigaud 


It also became necessary to support the 


to the state itself, to put pressure. upon 
them in order that as large a share as 
possible of their profits might become 
available for state purposes. Of state 
necessities, the chief were the army and 
the fleet, which implied vital power and 
the possibility of self-aggrandisement. 
The territorial community therefore now 
takes the place of the municipal. The aim 
of governments is now to increase the 
productive powers of their peoples, not 
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only because individual producers and 
civic corporations are thereby benefited, 
but also because the capacity for bearing 
taxation is thereby increased. Govern- 
ments struggle for colonial possessions, 
and support the formation of great trading 
companies, which are not now indepen- 
dent corporations, but must 
submit to State control and 
accommodate themselves to 
the political relations of their 
rulers with other powers. There we have the 
real origin of the conception of the national 
strength as a uniform activity, directed by 
the sovereign in power. It is when 
domestic economy takes a commercial 
direction that the distinguishing features 
of political economy are 
plainly seen, and hence 
arises an entirely new set 
of ideas concerning the 
nature and extent of 
national power. 

This process did not 
come to fulfilment at the 
same time in every Euro- 
‘pean nation; it was most 
quickly carried out in > 
cases where pouitical unity 
had already. been attained, 
and where the central 
power had emerged victo- 
rious from the struggle 
with the independent 
corporations. It is the 
historian’s task to explain 
those circumstances 
wnich exercised a retard- 
ing or an _ accelerating 
influence upon state 
formation. Economic 
life is wholly dependent upon external 
circumstances and the political situation, 
and therefore it is necessary first to ex- 
amine the political history, and to expound 
the most important series of related facts, 
before entering upon an examination of 
national progress. 

A history of civilisation, which would 
examine the immediate condition of peoples 
living under similar circumstances; and not 
confine itself merely to the intellectual side 
of development, to art and science, can be 


The Process 
of Political 
Development 


written only upon the basis of political | 


-history. Alone and unaided, it can gain no 
insight into the motive forces of civil and 
political life, for this is information which 
the science of political history alone can 
provide. Even at the present day we have 
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NICHOLAS -FOUCQUET 
Under Mazarin, Foucquet became Procureur- 
Général and Minister of Finance, and in these 
positions acquired much wealth. He hoped to 
succeed the great cardinal, but Louis ordered 
his apprehension, and he died in prison in 1680. 


The Heritage 
of the Great 
Cardinals 


‘no answer to the question : What form of 


political and economic constitution’ will 
have that permanent importance for man- 
kind which the forms of ‘feudalism had 
for a thousand years ? We do not know 
whether any grade of development yet 
remains for our entry which 1s likely to 
last so long, whether the rapid change of 
productive conditions is likely to influence 
conceptions of rights, and thereby to pro- 
duce more rapid changes in the social 
organism. But the firm conviction is 
borne in upon us that the rise of those 
marvellously complex political organisms 
which we call Great Powers has exer- 
cised the highest degree of influence upon 
the historical life, not only of Europe, 
but of the whole world. 
Nationalism is not suffi- 
ciently intellectual to give 
an impulse to the creation 
of fresh bodies politic 
differing in essentials from 
those now existing, and 
thus far has contributed 
merely to assure the 
position of the Great 
Powers ; and it seems at 
the moment as if the 
great problems’ which 
mankind will have to 
solve in the near future 
could be taken in hand 
only with the help of 
the powerful machinery 
of the great states. 

To offer further con- 
jectures upon future de- 
velopments is not the 
business of history, which 
should avoid political 
hypotheses to the utmost of its power ; but 
it is the duty of the historian to examine 
into the rise of those great political organ- 
isms with which lies the ultimate decision 
of all questions now involving the exercise of 
force. Itis from this point‘of view that we 
propose to follow the course of history and 
to pursue our investigations, 
‘giving spectal prominence to 
every point which may illus- 
trate that remarkable and 


most important subject, the position of the 


Great Powers in the nineteenth century. 
When Louis XIV. began to extend and 
to build upon the foundations which the 
two cardinals had laid, his government 
attained in every department of public. 
business a degree of independence and 


THE GRAND MONARQUE 


influence of which none ot his confidential 
advisers could ever have dreamed. How 
could anyone have expected that the 
means. which might have been success- 
fully employed to set up a tyranny in 
some humble little principality would be 
set in operation in a kingdom which was 
the home of the proudest nobility in 
Europe, and where the highest law courts 
could insist upon the enforcement of 
law and custom as against the crown ? 
Louis was convinced of the fact that a 
monarch who could make all the forces of 
the state subservient to himself, and 
could turn them to the state advantage 
at his will and pleasure, was in a position 
to undertake far heavier tasks than any 
Minister, however gifted. 
The effort to realise his 
theory was a real pleasure 
to him, and he had suff- 
cient ambition and also 
intellectual power to 
enable him to devote his 
life to this great task. A 
royal task it was in very 
truth, and he brought it: 
to completion, for his was 
a royal nature through 
and through, eminently 
chosen and adapted to 
show mankind to what 
height of power and of 
purely personal influence 
a strong character can 
attain when supported 
by great traditions, in- 
spired with the spirit of a 
highly gifted people, and 
devoting for half a cen- 
tury its every effort and 
exertion to increase and to extend the 
possessions which belonged to the nation. 
The extraordinary political talent of the 
king became apparent at the outset of 
his reign in the security with which he 
proceeded to organise his government. 
He was himself his first and only Minister, 
assisted by several admirable 
of intellects, for har he, = 
master, appointed the severa 
ale Se departments in which their 
activity was to be operative; these were 
Colbert, Le Tellier, Louvois, father and son, 
and Lionne. In cases of necessity others 
were called in from time to time to the 


in 1661, 


Ministers 


state councils, which were invariably held 
At first 
Turenne was often one of these, as were 


under the. king’s presidency. 


at a later period. 


dynasty. 





JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT 
The finances of France, and the country 
generally, were in a sad condition when Col- 
bert became the chief Minister of Louis XIV. 


He instituted many reforms, and in 
ten years the revenue was more than doubled. 


Villeroi and several Secretaries of State 
Special knowledge, 
capacity for some particular business, 
alone decided the king’s choice: birth and 
wealth no longer constituted a right to a 
place in the royal council. The king was 


the sole representative of the royal family, 


The King’s the House of Bourbon with its 
Firm different branches. In him were 
Government Comjoined both the will of the — 
nation and the interests of the - 

By the side of the young 
monarch the great Condé was but a poor 
figure; he never rose above the position 
of governor and general, and after him 
no other prince of the blood attempted 
to lay claim to a share in the government. 
’ However, where there 
was the will to govern, 
it was also necessary that 
there should be a way. 
Louis XIV. directed his 
particular care to this 
end: he looked carefully 
into the business cf the 
‘Partisans,’ the tax- 
farmers and public credi- 
tors, for it was above all 
things necessary to pro- 
tect the state from these 
vampires. He made a 
beginning with Nicholas 
Foucquet, the Procureur- 
Général and Minister of 
Finance, who had con- 
ducted this department 
of the state with great 
adroitness under Mazarin, 
but had also gained un- 
bounded wealth for him- 
self. Colbert had made the 
king acquainted with all the underhand 
dealings and falsifications of Foucquet, and 
the king had definitely decided upon his 
dismissal at the moment when Foucquet | 
was under the impression that he could take 
Mazarin’s place, and rule both king and 
country as Prime Minister. He based his 
calculations upon the young man’s love of 
pleasure, which had already become obvious 
—so much so as to convince the court that 
the society of the Fronde, which had laid 
no restraint upon the freedom of inter- 
course between ladies and their cavaliers, 
would here also be thrown into the shade. 
But a peculiar feature in Louis’ 
character, a mark ‘both of his royal and 
tyrannical nature, was the fact that he 
never allowed his personal desires to 
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THE FRENCH KING AND HIS ARMY 


into his own hands in 1661 the full control of the 





THE GRAND . MONARQUE 


influence his political judgment, that his ‘national credit without further imposi- 
interests in official life and government — tions, although the revenues had been 
were never. thrust:out of their place by . pledged from the beginning of his adminis- 


conversationand love affairs, and that he 
always found: time for everything which 
could busy .a mind with so wide an 
outlook over human life as his. Foucquet 


was arrested on September 5th,: 1661, a 
short time-after he. had - enchanted the 
king with an extraordinarily’ brilliant and 
expensive entertainment ‘in his castle of 
Vaux, at Melun, and thought that he had 
The king placed 


won him over: entirely. 
him on his trial. 
and insisted upon 
a heavy punish- 
ment, although 
public opinion 
was in favour of 
the clever finan- 
cier who had been 
adroit enough 
to circulate the 
guldens which 
he had extorted 
by his oppres- 
sion among a 
wide circle of de- 
pendents and 
parasites, and 
also to reward 
therewith good . 
and useful ser- 
vices. Colbert, as 
ministerial  offi- 
cial, who had- 
undertaken the 
business of work- 
ing up the most | 
varied “‘ cases ”’ 
with inexhaust- 
ible zeal, was 
very well ac- 
quainted with jaintih 
the methods by Philip 
which the partisans had gained their 
great wealth, and supported the king in 
his resolve to demand restitution to the 
state of the gold that had been unjustly 
extorted. A special court of justice was 
entrusted with the examination of the 
defalcations, and ordered confiscations in 
the case of five hundred persons to the 
amount of 110 millions of livres, which 
were poured into the state chest. 8 
By means of this influx, and also by 
lowering the rate: of interest “which the 
state paid to its creditors; Jean Baptiste 
Colbert. was enabled to maintain the 


y Velasquez. 





MARIA THERESA, THE QUEEN OF LOUIS XIV. 

This portrait of the queen of cc tgted XIV. is reproduced from the 
aria 

. of Spain, and was married to the French king in 1660. which Louis XJ. 


tration until 1663. He entirely removed 
‘the ¢aille, or poll-tax, which was a burden 
_only. upon peasants and citizens, for the 
. Clergy, the nobility, and the upper-class 
. citizens, in fact everyone who bore a 
title, had been. exempted. On the other 
hand, he. raised the indirect taxes, 


_. especially the gabelle, or salt tax, which was 
‘remitted only in exceptional cases, and 


the large estab- 
lishments than 
upon the small. 
With the re- 
form of taxation 
began that great 
economic cen- 
tralisation of the 
mercantile sys- 
tem, which is of 
no less import- 
ance than the 
formation of the 
state. Colbert 
had no _ prece- 
dent for his 
guidance, but 
none the less he 
formed the suc- 
cessive economic 
developments of 
previous reigns 
into a firm and 
sound national 
system, even as 
his lord and king 
followed the 
steps of Henry 
IV. and Riche- 
lieu in his foreign 
policy. The 
regulations by 


bore more heavily upon 


eresa was the eldest daughter of 


had opposed the entrance of foreign manu- 
facturers into the kingdom, the institution 
of free trade in corn within the limits of 
the kingdom by the edict of 1539, the 
bestowal of special rights upon the com- 
‘mercial and manufacturing classes by the 
government after 1577 and 1581, the 
‘creation of a French fleet under Richelieu 
‘—these measures were first necessary 
‘before the policy of economic protection, 
the removal of the customs duties of 


_,the provinces, could enable the general 


interests of the state to gain a victory 
over the individual aspirations of separate 
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provinces-aad. towns. |The -States-General 


could no longer be surmmoned, ° because - 


such a measure would have renewed the 
struggle “between the orders -and. -the 
central power, and ‘have taxed the entite 
strength of the governmenit. 
necessary to place limits onthe operation 


of the provincial assemblies, as.no con- - 


sideration. for .-the general ° 


al bemelriaa necessities could. be expected - 
conomic from them. There was: also 
Progress 


the danger to be -reckonéd © 


with, as the event proved, that these 


assemblies - would use their privileges to 
secure their putative advantages within 


the narrow limits of their local adminis- 


tration, and would place every obstacle in 
the way of the government, which invaded 
the rights of the individual in its zeal to 
fufther the aims of the public economy. 

In the course of only six years (1667- 
1673) successive royal edicts had laid 
the foundations of a uniform adminis- 
tration throughout France, without which 
the country could never have provided the 
government with the enormous amount 
of military material required for the war 
against neighbouring states, whereby the 
“natural ’’ boundaries of France were to 
be reached. Before the state could exert 
its power as a whole, the national resources 
had to be centralised. Economic progress 
became the foundation of political power. 

There was but one method of increasing 


the prosperity of the citizens, and so . 


making it possible for them to bear the 
burden of national undertakings, and this 
method consisted in attracting them to the 
production of staple articles of consumption, 

in persuading them to trade on their own- 
account and so to reserve to themselves the 
profits which foreigners had previously ap-- 


propriated, in putting all the. available. 


money in the country into circulation, and, 
by a steady reduction of the influx of 
foreigners, excluding foreign countries from 
all participation in the advantages gained 
through trade and manu- 
factures. This change in 
industrial -concerns ‘ had 
almost to be forced upon 
the citizens of France by the government ; 

_of themselves, they ‘contributed but’ little 
to that result. ‘Not ‘only did - Colbert 
exercise his influence .to: briag about the 
erection of ‘new manufactories, not only 
did he procure foreign experts and plate 
them as instructors in the workshops, but 
even the smallest ‘technical details were 
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The Government’ s 
Encouragement 
of Commerce 





- earefally -exanithed ‘by: the. ees 


- Directions upon :the weaving: amd: ds eing 
of hundreds of fabrics’.were issued::-by 
them, and disregard. of: theiraregdlations 
!.was’-peMished.: In the: department: of 
‘It became ‘manufactures the. energy: ofthe govern- 


"ment: uwas rewarded. by brilliant success. 

. The dexterity and the good taste of the 
- population. displayed itself in their manu- 
factures, whith were, in part, new creations 


_ er-weremodified to meet an existing demand, 


‘asin the case of:the lace manufacture. 
The.trade,- however, which it was hoped 


that the West India, East: Africa, ’ East 


India, Northern, and Levant companies 
would establish by no means fulfilled the 
general expectations.. The French were 
not capable of world-wide commercial 
undertakings. They rarely desired to 
push their influence in ‘far distant coun- 
tries ; they were not fitted, as their king 
had supposed, to enter into commercial 
rivalry with Holland and England. Several 
times France gained a ‘footing in North 
America, and each attempt: proved her 
want of capacity for the task of colonisa- 
tian. At the present day France has neither 

influence nor colonists in the 


dine in northern continent of the New 
Business _ World ; these have passed to 


- the British race. The capital of 


these companies was provided ‘by private 
“subscription, in which the higher officials 


had to.take a share “‘ at the king’s desire.” 

. The bést business of all was done by the 
Levantine company, which monopolised the 
trade between the western ‘Mediterranean 
and ports of the Turkish kingdom, after 
numerous attempts at’ intervention by the 
Dutch merchants. Great hopes had rested 
upon the completion of the Canal. du Midi, 


‘as it was thought that merchantmen of 
. heavy tonnage could avail themselves of 


this new route from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean ; ‘at any rate, it made mani- 


fest the talents of the F rench for engineer- 
‘ing work, and gave flatterers—among whom 
‘Pierre - Corneille "was .conspicugus — the 


opportunity of magnifying the king above 


‘Charlemagne ‘and ail his predecessors. But 
‘the ‘new passage did not ‘bedome an im- 


‘portant trade route’;"the canal ‘affected 
‘the’ trade “merely” of the ‘surrounding 
‘ districts—that is to’ say, of Languedoc. 

. Ther eatran ement ‘of .finaficial affairs, 


‘qneciae according to the report of the 


‘Venetian, envoys, : ‘material improvement 
‘wotld be. tapidty i ‘about. by. the 


‘influx’ of ‘ba h’from abroad, enabled the, 3 
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king to reorganise the army, which was 
hardly equal to any enterprise of diff- 
culty in its present form, under which it 
had emerged from the most recent wars. 
The system of yeomanry enlistment, the 


swindling practiséd by the authorities, 


whose returns invariably claimed pay for 
a larger number of men than were actually 
under arms, the small number of ‘real 
fighting. troops as compared with the 
growing train of camp followers, the entire 
dependence of military operations upon 
the exigencies of winter quarters and har- 
vesting—these and many other causes of 
weakness could only be ‘swept. away 
when the king took the interests of the 
officers and men directly under his control, 
when the middleman was no longer respons- 
ible for their equipment, and when pay 
could be disbursed as it fell due. 

Hitherto the governors of the provinces 
had been a serious check to the power of 
the king over the army, since they had 
command of the fortress garrisons, and 
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‘could ‘call out the * a 
‘noblés: and levy the militia. Standing 
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‘arri€fre ban”? of the 


cavalry regiments had never been kept up, 
as they were found to be unavailable for 
purposes of regular warfare. Louvois 
was the first to.make use of ‘the militia 


—with some reluctance—during the War 


of the Spanish Succession, when lack of 
men became a serious problem. For this 
purpose contributions were exacted from 


the nobility and the towns, which were 


employed for purposes of recruiting. 

It was not a national army that Louis 
XIV.employed to secure his predominance 
in Europe, but an army of professional 
soldiers, of which scarce two-thirds were 
Frenchmen. The infantry of the ‘‘ Maison 
du Roi,” which was 6,000 strong, was halt 
foreign ; in the life-guards, 800 mounted 
troops of noble origin, Frenchmen were in 
the majority. The “ infantry of the line ”’ 
counted forty-six regiments, of which 
fourteen, including fifty so-called free 
companies, were composed of Swiss. 
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“ETAT; CEST MOI!”: 


Germans, Irishmen, Italians, and Walloons. 
The cavalry amounted to eighty-two 
regiments, with 12,000 horses; in their 
case foreigners made-up an eighth part of 
the whole, and were looked upon as the 
flower of the service, and received higher 
pay than the native-born soldiers. 

The rise’ of the French nation to the 
position of a great power was not the result 


of any great national movement, but was. 


due solely to the victory of the system of 


centralisation and monarchical absolutism, | 
which lofty aims were’ prosecuted by 


capable statesmen and a monarch of first- 
rate capacity. These aims were national. 
They corresponded to that inner conscious- 


ness of power with which the :nation was 


‘inspired; but: ‘they’ were. not:‘laid- down 
as being “the direct expression of the 
national will. . The kingly policy had. to 
-undertaké the task. of-accustoming: the 
nation to that-point of view. In the Ger- 
man Empité exactly:‘the contrary-was the 
case. There the necessities and the just 


THE FAMOUS DECLARATION OF LOUIS XIV. 

The imperious temper of the youthful King of France, ever impatient with opposition, led Louis on one occasion to 
take stern measures with the Paris Parlement. While he was hunting, word was brought to him regarding the 
interfererice of the Parlement with his edicts; he galloped straight to Paris, entered the Palais de Justice and Hall 
of Parlerhent in his hunting habit, and sternly rebuked the astonished legists. ‘‘L’Etat, c’est moi!"—The State, it is I— 
is the saying attributed to him, and in this phrase is embodied the policy which he so. zealously pursued. 


‘demands. of the nation were discussed in 
tracts and essays, which went the round 
of the educated classes. But the move- 
ment gained no consideration; neither 
‘the emperor nor the diet was. able to unite 
the German fotces, either for defence against 
‘attack, or for the: enforcement of justice, 
‘or contractual. obligations, or for a stand 
against oppression. Had not this dis- 
similarity of conditions existed in_ her 
‘neighbour, France would never have been 
able, even under the strongest absolutism, 
to attain a position wholly out of. pro- 
‘portion to her natural resources and to the 
‘just claims of her:people! = © 

- Centralisation’ at ‘home -was followed 
-by. extension abroad, by: conquest, the 
‘unlimited extent of which~could not fail 
to become a source of danger to. the 
nation. There can be no doubt that Louis 
“XIV. was. induced to.undertake his .wars 
of spoliation by the legend of. Austrasia 
-and the-so-called right of natural -boun- ~ 
daries, which..were to include the Rhine ; 
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but it is equally. certain that after his 


marriage with the Infantasof Spain he-had 
entertained the hope of winning the Spanish 
kingdom, or at least a large portion of its 
territory. In so doing he transgressed to 
his eventual ruin the limits of the classical 
system of French policy which had been 


founded by Henry IV. and built up by the 


Lowi cardinals. He excited the-greed 

aig *’ for possession in the French, 
olicy of | 

A . and fostered their political 
ggression 


pride; but he failed to inspire 
them with that sense of unconditional 
devotion to the state, with that spirit of 
cheerful obedience to the ruling house, 
which is alone able to sustain the shock 
of severe repulse. The excess to which 
the centralisation of the state was 
carried brought about consequences so 
disastrous to the nation that all the cruel 
blood-letting of the Revolution could not 
effect a permanent cure. 

The first step which betrayed the young 
king’s intentions was directed against 
Lorraine. This province had already 
passed into the French sphere of influence, 
as a result of the rights, acquired in 1659, 
to a military road which crossed the 
province in the direction of the Rhine. 
Diplomatic quibbles and finally the em- 
ployment of force gained the whole district 
with the exception of one fortress, Maral. 
The ducal family of the House of Guise 
were again obliged to attempt to protect 
their property. by joining hands with 
the Hapsburg: policy; but they obtained 
no material support from the emperor. 

The second step had for its object the 
acquisition of the Spanish “ Burgundian ”’ 
dominions. Louis XIV. was ready to sup- 
port his father-in-law, Philip, against Port- 
ugal—for Philip had designs of uniting 
Portugal with the country of its origin— 
provided that he would agree to declare 
that the renunciation made by his elder 
daughter, Louis’ wife, was invalid, and 
that she might accordingly lay claim to 
the inheritance of Franche- 


~The French , 
Claims on Great oe sa suite a 
Burgundy and territory. uls mn- 


tentions were helped by the 
fact that the Netherland jurists established 
‘the fact of the existence of so-called rights 
of escheatage as regards Brabant, whereby 
Maria Theresa could lay definite claim 
to an important part of Great Burgundy. 
When Philip died, in 1665, Louis came to an 
‘understanding with Charles II. of England 
upon certain acquisitions which Charles was 
4 
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| Neate Meanwhile, the task before 
‘French diplomacy .was to split u 


1 rents 


to obtain, concluded a compact with the 
- Rhenish. pence for the security of the 


passage of the Rhine against any contin- 
gents of: the imperial troops, and then 
ordered "the Marshals Antoine d’Aumont 
and Turenne to advance into Flanders 
and ‘push on to Brabant. 

The Spaniards were not so completely 
taken by surprise as had been hoped in 
Paris. Brussels was too well prepared to 
be captured by any sudden attack. Den- 
dermonde, the most important strateg.cal 
point on the Scheldt, was in an. excellent 
position of defence, and could have with- 
stood a siege. But Charleroi, Douai, 
Courtrai, and Lille were seized before the. 
powers, who had been surprised by this 
unexpected breach of the peace on the part 
of France, could agree upon any common 
action. Louis issued the information that 


he desired to gain the Franche-Comté, Lux- 


emburg, and certain places on the Nether- 
land frontier, and that if these were left to 
him he would renounce all claims to any 
further rights which his wife might acquire 
by inheritance. Condé, who was entrusted 
with the conquest of the Franche-Comté, 
Louis XIV succeeded in this task with 

Z surprising rapidity but this 
and the Triple ; 
Allicwes was the sole success which 
fell to the king as a result 
of this first act of aggression. Sweden 
joined the convention which had been 
brought about between England and the 
states of Holland, resulting in the Triple 
Alliance on January 23rd, 1668, which 
recognised the claims of Louis to what he 
had already seized, on the condition that 
he should renounce all future attempts at 
aggrandisement. 

The king agreed; he restored the 
Franche-Comté to Spain, and retained his 
conquests in the Spanish Netherlands. 
The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, to which 
Spain was obliged to conform, confirmed 
this settlement on May 2nd, 1668, without 
raising any discussion as to Maria Theresa’s 
rights of inheritance. Louis’ Ministers had 
urgently advised him not to entangle the 
finances of the country by prosecuting a 
war, in which Spain would undoubtedly 
have found allies against him. Before 
it was possible to resume the. policy of 


conquest, the work of centralising the 


forces of the state must be vigorously 


the 
Triple Alliance and to prevent any. ee 


.union of the so-called ‘' sea powers.’ 


WESTERN EUROPE 
. FROM THE 
REFORMATION | 
TO THE’ 
REVOLUTION 





_ THE AGE 
OF 
LOUIS XIV, 

i 


AUSTRIA AND .THE EMPIRE | 
AND GERMANY’S FALL FROM GREATNESS. 


“Pae German Empire, the old Holy 
| Roman Empire of the German 
nation, once the greatest power of western 
Christendom, had renounced its position 
as a great power by the Peace of West- 
phalia. It had been deprived of territory, 
population, and wealth, its economic 
resources were inadequate, and its moral 
strength proportionately |§ weakened. 
Moreover, its constitution had undergone 
changes, which entirely removed the possi- 
bility of that union of national force, that 
civil centralisation, by which alone national 
strength can manifest itself in action. 

The feudal system had in this case run 
a course entirely different from that taken 
in England and France. The throne was 
based upon election by the freemen ; 
-and though the power of election was 
limited to a constantly diminishing 
body, yet it could not be entirely set 
aside by any member of the royal house, 
which, both on the nearer 
and further side of the Alps, 
maintained the exercise of the 
royal prerogatives with the 
consent and the support owed by law from 
the great vassals. When finally the princes 
who had the right of choice—that is, the 
electors—received the commission to place 
a ruler on the throne under conditions 
contractual in their nature, then their rights 
and their peculiar position gained a con- 
stitutional sanction, and the power of the 
monarch was so far limited that he could 
never attain to absolute sovereignty. 

The classes excluded from the electorate 
were also protected from oppression, for 


Limiting the 
Power of 
the Monarch 


on the one hand they were indispensable | 


to the bearer of the crown as a counter- 
poise to the electors,.and, on the other 
hand, the latter: might find their help 
useful should the sovereign meditate any 
attack upon their own political exist- 
ence. The many-sided interests which 
king and emperor were bound or found 


occasion to represent claimed their whole 


power: and attention. The inadequacy of 


‘Struggles 


the revenue which the head of the empire, 
as such, had at his command made them 
dependent upon the goodwill of their 
vassals; and whenever the latter gave 
their assistance they found opportunity to 
increase their rights and to strengthen 
wie Cheick their influence upon the life of 
Strong the nation. Nowhere was the 
in Germany POSition of the Church so inde- 
¥ pendent or endowed with such 

high temporal powers as in Germany ; 
nowhere without the German Empire 
could ecclesiastical princes be found 
with the position of an Archbishop of 
Mainz or Cologne, a Bishop of Wiirzburg 
or Miinster, bishops who could style them- 
selves Dukes of Franconia or Westphalia. 
The Reformation had diminished their 
number, but the property of the dis- 
possessed had not accrued to the crown, 
as might very well have been the case 
if the head of the empire had been able to 
guide the movement directed against the 
constitution of the Church. A Protestant 
emperor who could have been a national 
emperor at the same time might have 
emerged in triumph from the battle with 
the feudal powers, which apparently fled for 
protection behind the sheltering bulwarks 
of the old belief; the ally and voluntary 


steward of the papacy handed over the 


portion of the empire which rad been torn 
from the old Church to the princely houses, 
which thereby enriched themselves and 
assured their political position. 

The Thirty Years War had shown that 
this state of.affairs was impossible. It 
should, however, be observed that the 
German religious wars might 
have had a~different result if 
a tax-gatherer had held the 
_ throne in place of Charles V.,-or 
if Ferdinand II. -had been inspired with the 
spirit of a Henry of Navarre, or even if this 
weak-minded pupil of the Jesuits of the 


Germany's 
Religious 


Ingol towns had had at least the moral 
‘strength to use the talent and the merci- 


lessness of a Wallenstein in the interests 
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of a-ruling imperialism based upon force 
of arms. As a matter of fact, that strong 
personality, which might have changed 
the semblance of imperial power into the 
reality, was not forthcoming from the 
House of Hapsburg; in spite of the Divine 
assistance officially promised by the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, it was equally incapable 
The Paradox of- performing the task. laid 
,. upon it by the papacy—the 
of Germany's Biecti f th hi iG 
Soveceiva subjection 0 e schismatics 
in the empire to the Roman 
Church. Indeed, the ecclesiastical princes 
themselves contributed not a little to retard 
the progress of the army of the Catholic 
emperor ; they went over to the side ‘of 
Maximilian of Wittelsbach when at Regens- 
burg he had wrested the order for the 
release of the Friedlander from the emperor. 
The certainty was then made absolute that 
Germany could not be a monarchy. 

And Philip Boguslav of Chemnitz was 
entirely justified, in 1640, when in his 
famous ‘‘ Dissertatio de ratione status 
in imperio nostro romano-germanico ”’ 
he described the form of the German 
monarchy as essentially aristocratical, en- 
trusting certain departments of adminis- 
tration to the supervision of a monarch ; 
the monarch, however, had no special 
rights appertaining to him as princeps, 
except. such as his colleagues in the 
administration were willing to concede to 
him. ‘This person of supreme rank 
bears the old Roman title of ‘ Kaiser,’ 
but the title does not express the position 
which a monarch holds in other states. 
Sovereignty or majesty is not to be found 
with the Kaiser, but only with the-general 
assembly of the members of the empire 
crowned in the Reichstag.’’. 

In accordance with this conception of the 
state, representatives of the German Reichs- 
tag carried on negotiations for Miinster 
and Osnabriick, and by the Peace of West- 
phalia the sovereignty of every component 
member of the empire was recognised, 
When the from the electors and dukes 
Emoire Ceased (0 Such towns as Dinkelsbithl 

pire Cease ; 

s and Bopfingen. The empire 

as a State 
thereupon ceased to be a 
state. It no longer corresponded to the 
demands of a feudal state ; for in such the 
vassals were not and could not be equal 
with the overlord, but must be in personal 
subjection to and dependence upon him. 
But the empire was also incapable of 
providing from its own resources for the 
‘protection of its pgople against enemies 


‘Dynasties . 
Dy n 


from without or injustice within, and still 
more incapable of carrying out the organ- 
isation necessary for culture and prosperity. 
The fulfilment of these obligations 
belonging to the state devolved upon the 
Orders, the owners of territory, who were 
forced to develop gradually into separate 
states or to disappear; as the decision 
upon the religion to be adopted lay in 
their hands, they were in possession of 
the most important of all instruments for 
moulding the social spirit of their territory. 
But the German Orders differed greatly 


-In extent of dominion, in composition, and 
in power of action, and, in consequence, 


only a small number of them was capable 
of forming a political unity, there being 
158 members of the Reichstag, whereas 
there existed nearly 300 governors with 
forms of administration peculiar to each. 
During the period from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the dissolution of the old 
kingdom the history of Germany embraces 
not only the struggle of the Orders to 
maintain their sovereignty as against the 
attempts of the emperor to limit it, but, 
even more, the struggle for means to found 
Th a body politic — that 1s, for 
e Fate ; : 
of Weak CXtent of territory, increase of 
the population, and strengthen- 
1 of internal _ relations. 
A process of centralisation embracing 


the whole empire was impracticable, being 


excluded by the existing scheme of dis- 
union and disruption; such centralisa- 
tion was possible only within the narrow 
boundaries of territorial lords, and was 
therefore confined to the German princi- 
palities. Strong and fortunate dynasties, 


where vigorous personalities could make 


their mark, succeeded in founding states 
with vital force sufficient to enable them 
to preserve their independence in spite of 
every collapse or political bankruptcy. 

The remainder met with the inevitable 
fate of the weak who oppose the will of 
the strong~-namely, destruction; or else 
they maintained a very modest existence, 
having no greater extent or power than the 
estates of a private landowner, and owing 
their continuance to the silent forbearance 
of their neighbours, and to a respect for 
tradition, which had long since been void 
of all political content, and had no meaning 
save for the historical antiquarian. 

Of all the royal houses of Germany, 
that of Hapsburg stood first in irnportance 
and external power; but its possessions 
and interests had come to it from without 
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‘the Boundaries ofthe empire; the Casa 
d’ Austria had: been of and by itself a world 
power. It is true that Charles V. was the 
only ruler to govern the whole of the 
immense territory which he had inherited ; 
the division into the Spanish and German 
lines resulted from the fact that the two 
geographical groups were inevitably forced 
asunder by the necessities of their very 
existence, and the immediate cause of 
the separdtion was the exercise of those 
family rights which had brought the union 
to pass in the face of every political and 


economic ~ law. 
The Spanish 
state with — its 


Italian and Bur- 
gundian depen- 
dencies and 
its American 
colonies had been 
unable to main- 
tain its position 
as a great power, 
and had _ been 
forced to yield 
to Holland and 
France. The 
claims of the 
reigning dynasty, 
which thought it 
unnecessary to 
set any bounds 
to its ambition, 
and had frittered 
its strength away 
on every battle- 
field during the 
Thirty Years 
War, diverted 
attention from 
home affairs, so 
that ruin came 
upon the king- 
dom of Philip IT. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR LEOPOLD I, 
He succeeded his father, the Emperor Ferdinand III., in 1658, and the 
ruled his Hungarian subjects with such severity that they rebelled. 
The War of the Spanish Succession broke out during his reign as 


different members cf the Roman’Empire 
within the German nation must have 
proved a help to a reigning dynasty v. hich 
attempted to unify the subject states by 
means of personal’ government and a 
uniform administration ; especially -was 
this true of the House of Hapsburg; which 
had been able. to reinforce its rights of 
possession by the further influence resulting 
from uniformity of religion. The spiritual 
bond of union between the Hapsburg* 
territories, which now began to receive 
the general name of Austria, and the chief 

, centres of culture 
+ in the rest of 
Germany, had 
been almost en- 
tirely destroyed 
by the counter- 
reformation in 
the Alpine terri- 


tories, by the 
victory over the 
Bohemian _ dis- 
turbances, and 


by the  conse- 
quent subjection 
of intellectual 
and moral edu- 
cation to the 
control of the 
Jesuit orders. 
Economic _rela- 
tions between 
the two countries 
were also cut off 
at their very 
source by the 
stoppage of trade 
and intercommu- 
nication conse- 
quent upon the 
poverty in which 
Thirty 
Years War had 


both from with- a consequence of the struggle between him and Louis XIV. of left the country. 


out and from France for the heirship to the crown of Spain. Leopold died in 1705. 


within. The fact that the brothers Rudolf 
and Matthias left no children prevented 
the otherwise unavoidable subdivision of 
the German line; Spanish influence 
enabled Ferdinand II. to become sole 
ruler, Spanish money supported the army 
with which the Austrian defended his terri- 
tory. But the consequence was that the 
German Hapsburgs found themselves 
obliged to take up the heavy and embar- 


rassing burden of the emperor's crown. 


The: looseness of connection between the 


3 Thus Samuel 
Pufendorf, writing in .1667,,under the 
pseudonym of Severinus.de Mozambano, 
“ De statu imperii germanici,”’.had spoken 
of the constitution of, the-Romah Empire 
as irregular and monstrous, and instanced 
the position of the Casa d’Austria, which 
had been able to separate from the empire 
without difficulty and to set up as inde- 

ndent on,its own account. Upon this fact 

e founded the opinion that the House 
of Hapsburg must.be supported in its— 
imperial position, because, if the crown 
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went to another family of princely rank 
the Hapsburg territories would inevitably 
be separated from the empire, which would 
thus be weakened and risk suffering the 
fate which had come upon Italy. More- 
over, no other house was then in a position 
to bear the expense of keeping ‘up the im- 
perial court and ceremonial in proper form. 

The inference was so inevit- 


Ferdinand able that no other prince of 
Maria Declines LHe Anil { d wh 
ye e empire was found who 


would have accepted the 
crown when Louis XIV. was looking out for 
a fresh candidate after the death of Fer- 
dinand III. in 1657. When Count Egon 
of Furstenberg made the proposal in the 
name of the French government to the 
Elector Ferdinand Maria of Bavaria, he 
declined it with the remark that he was 
not disposed to receive the imperial 
position as a favour from France, and that 
he did not care to endanger the security 
and permanence of his young electorate 
for the sake of the unstable and transitory 
dignity of the emperor’s crown. 

It was Brandenburg that finally decided 
the choice of Leopold I., an election 
vigorously opposed by France. With the 
exception of this elector and Bavaria, all 
the electors and their Ministers were 
silent. The ambassadors Gramont and 
Lionne, who were sent out to attend the 
election, had received credit from Mazarin 
to the amount of 3,000,000 pounds, and 
considerable sums from this source found 
their way into the pockets of influential 
personages at the courts of Cologne, 
Mainz, Tréves, and Heidelberg. Austrian 
and Spanish money was also readily 
accepted, and. the latter commanded 
great influence in Dresden. In any case, to 
take presents from both sides was to be 
under obligations to neither. 

Frederic Wilham of Brandenburg en- 
joyed a reputation greater than any that his 
forefathers had possessed. When Sweden, 
Poland, and Austria were struggling for the 
The Power SUPremacy in Eastern Europe 
of Frederic they could not afford to leave 
William [2S power out of their calcu- 

lations ; within the empire his 
neighbours had to be careful how they 
opposed a coalition of which he was a 
member. Before the meeting of the 
electors, Frederic William plainly de- 
clared his opinion in a despatch to the 
Elector of Cologne, and spoke in favour 
of the Austrian candidate, for he was of 
Pufendorf’s opinion, as to the welfare of the 
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empire, and ‘therefore laid it down as 
necessary in view of the threatening 
state of affairs ‘again to elect such a 
house as is capable by its own power of 

upholding the Roman Empire.” 
However, when it became necessary to 
draw up the terms of election and to lay 
down the principles upon which the 
chosen emperor would have to conduct 
the policy. of his government, Branden- 
burg declared decisively for that party 
which was opposed to any amalgamation 
of German and Spanish affairs, and was 
anxious that the emperor should not 
involve the empire in a quarrel with its 
western neighbour on account of the 
Franco-Spanish war. In brief, the desire 
of this party was that if the House of 
Hapsburg took the German crown, it 
should not employ the additional power 
thus gained to avert the fall of Spain. 
Co-operation by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid invariably favoured Catholicism, 
a religion which Brandenburg had no 
inclination to strengthen. The majority 
in the college of electors was gained by 
the adherence of the Palatinate undcr 
the influence of the ecclesiastical 


“pears : princes of Cologne and Mainz, 
Gapercr who were brought over to his 


side by the dependence upon 
France, whereas Protestant Saxony seceded 
through her jealousy of the Catholic 
parties—Bavaria and Tréves; however, 
the fact remains that the position assumed 
by Brandenburg materially helped to 
secure the safety of Protestantism. 
Leopold was obliged to undertake to 
abstain from. any interference in the 
wars which France was waging in Italy 
and Burgundy, to give no help to her 
opponents, and further to work in the 
interests of peace between France and 
Spain. If the emperor as head of the 
empire desired to enter into alliance 
with foreign powers, the consent of the 
electors must first be obtained, and this 
not by writing, but after full discussion 
in the electoral assembly. 

For the execution of an imperial decree 
in the case of any one state of the empire 
the general consent was also necessary. The 
electoral character of the empire was thus 
most strongly emphasised by the election 
of Leopold I., and the terms of election 
which explained the main features of the 
constitution were practically an amplifica- 
tion of the Golden Bull in the year 1356. 
The election of the House of Hapsburg 
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had been a concession to the necessities 
of the general policy of the empire; it 
implied no greater coherence in_ the 
relations of the imperial princes to the 
emperor and his house. The republic of 
princes had chosen a wealthy and excellent 
representative, and had laid additional 
obligations upon the state, which was 
desirous of preserving the balance between 
the powers influential in the south-east 
of Europe; but the several members of 
the empire were entirely convinced that 
the imperial dominions and the voluntary 
union of the German rulers did not together 
constitute any political unity, and that they 
were severally at liberty to pursue their own 
course of policy regardless of the emperor. 

This idea found open expression in 
the formation of a confederacy of the 
princes on the Rhine, a movement which 
followed almost immediately upon the 
election. If we consider merely the formal 
wording of the convention concluded 
upon August 14th, 1658, we may call 
the confederation a movement of the 
friends of peace—with such emphasis is 
the statement made that “the con- 
federates, whether differing in 
religion or not, will provoke no 
foreign power to hostilities, but 
will preserve the friendship 
now existing among themselves, and 
will use the remedies of law to remove 
any causes of quarrel that may occur.” 


Princes 
Combine 
for Peace 


However, this organisation could not be. 


considered as remarkably formidable, 
inasmuch as the whole of the standing 
forces which the members were able ‘to 
provide amounted to only 4,700 infantry 
and 2,370 cavalry. 
Beside the electorates of Mainz, 
Cologne, and the Palatinate of Neuburg, 
the Liineburgers of Brunswick and the 
Landgrave of Hesse also joined the con- 
federation, which was modified conform- 
ably to its convention with France. 
France undertook to protect the rights and 
possessions of the confederates, who on 
their part promised to maintain the Peace 
of Westphalia together with the conces- 
sions then made to France, and held 
themselves in readiness to help the king 
with their military contingents if he should 
be attacked in any of the territories 
which had been assured by the peace. 
The estimate of troops mentioned in the 
French proposals was sufficiently modest, 
amounting to 1,600 infantry and 800 
cavalry ; the political confederates were 


Ic 26 G 


confederates. 


‘of Mazarin 


Frankfort or in Regensburg ; 


bound to act only in cases when the 
German princes reckoned upon French 
help ; they were not concerned with the 
rights of France to represent her own 
interests with such means as might seem 
necessary to her within the territory of the 
In the war against Spain 
and the States-General, Louis XIV. had 
. gained considerable advantage 
. by making practical use of 
these rights, which had been » 
. established in theory by the 


Dexterous 
Diplomacy 


dexterous diplomacy of Mazarin. Branden- 
burg also took part in the early stages of the 
negotiations, but she abstained from join- 


ing in the compact ; she made many changes 
of front which were not compatible 
with the policy of reinsurance against 
the growing power of the empire adopted 
by a number of petty German states. 
Brandenburg-Prussia had already become 
a body politic which was quite capable 
of leading an alliance, but could never 
have been an earnest, loyal member of a 
confederation under French guidance. 
The imperial court fully recognised that 
the formation of the Khine confedera- 
tion was directed immediately against 
its position in the empire, and foreboded 
an interference on the part of France in 


the affairs of the empire which might 
-become extremely serious. 
therefore did. his utmost to sever the 


The emperor 


constitutional representatives of the pro- 


‘vinces, who made up the assembly of 


deputies when .the . Reichstag was not 
sitting, from such influence as the Rhine 
princes might exert.. There was some 
dispute upon the question whether the 
assembly of deputies should be held in 
and the 
Rhine confederates demanded the sum- 
moning of the Reichstag, which had been 


-prorogued for two years in 1654. 


The German Reichstag, which was in 
correspondence with the assembly for 


maintaining the Peace at Niiremberg, might 


have extended its activity 


hy any® in an unusual degree. It 
Oo _.... might have dealt with the 
pportunities 


means of realising the prin- 
ciples of the imperial constitution as laid 
down in the Peace of Westphalia, with 
measures” necessary for securing the 
frontiers, with the organisation of the 
imperial army, with the means desirable 
for increasing the prosperity of the 
country, for reviving trade and industry. 
However, one of the most remarkable 
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phenomena among the consequences of 
the Thirty Years War is the fact that all 
the misery and all the losses which had 
befallen Germany during that period 
could not arouse the people to the absolute 
necessity of co-operation for the protection 
of their real interests. In wide sections 
of the population some dull sense of that 
The Sad necessity may have remained, 
Condition -Mions of sufferers may have 
ab Getmaay hoped that help would come 

from the emperor and_ the 
empire, but of these desires no outward 
manifestation ever came to be expressed in 
political action. 

The truth of the saying that ‘ poverty 
brings weakness’’ was never so strikingly 
illustrated as in the case of the German 
Empire, which the great war had deprived 
of half its inhabitants, four-fifths of all 
its domestic animals, and of building 
materials and articles of daily use to 
an incalculable extent. Starving men, 
in whom all feeling for the benefits: of 
society is dead, who have sunk to the 
degradation of cannibalism, as was con- 
stantly the case towards the end of the war, 
cannot be expected to fight for political 
rights; they are utterly incapable of 
grasping the connection between political 
rights and their own struggle with ‘the 
stern necessities of nature. The misery 
of the masses merely promotes the wealth 
and the power of a few self-aggrandising 
selfish natures, who know how to possess 
themselves Of those means by which 
political power can be grasped and held. 

In the sixteenth century, when the 
demand for the Christian community of 
property arose over a great part of 
Germany, and became almost a war cry, 
the German peasants were generally in a 
state of prosperity which amounted almost 
to luxury, and were thus capable of striving 
for social equality with the territorial 
tords; even after the subjection of the 
bloody revolt in Thuringia and Swabia, 
they did not lose so much 
in point of political rights 
as they lost during the two 
decades in which the German 
lands were under the rule of soldiers, 
and suffered alike from friend and foe. 

Within the land-owning class great 
changes had taken place; many ancient 
families had been extinguished, had been 
driven out from castle and court, or had 
found themselves unable to keep up their 


German Lands 
under the Rule 
of Soldiers 


establishments, owing to want of capital 
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‘were unbounded, 


‘tramped_ the 
‘peasants the little which they had been able 


‘An Age of 
Ignorance 
and Poverty 


and scarcity of labour; their place had 
been taken by the military aristocracy, 
which had appropriated to itself most of 
the hard cash in the country. ‘‘ The new 
masters had no mercy upon the poor 
dependents, for they had not learned to 
know ‘them by centuries of life among 
them. The rights and privileges which 
the old families had left undisturbed were 
now altered, and altered in favour of the 
masters, with the help of adroit masters of 
Roman jurisprudence, who were always 
ready to lend a hand in any doubttul 
business for cash payment; free courts 
were broken up or suppressed.” 

But the men who had in this manner be- 
come great landowners could not forthwith 
give up the habits and -vices which they 
had indulged during the long period of 
war- In the castles, which were restored and 
splendidly furnished with foreign money, a 
wild hfe went on; drunkenness and gaming 
and were interrupted 
only by the rough pleasures of the chase. 
In the villages the disbanded soldiers who 
country took from the 


to wring from the soil with their 
inadequate apphances. In many 
places there was neither priest 
nor schoolmaster; the rich 


intellectual treasure which scholars had 


spread abroad throughout the hearths and 


homes of the people had vanished entirely. 


Ignorance, superstition, the belief in 
witchcraft, dominated their minds ; habits 
of begging had destroyed even their sense 
of shame. 

In consequence of the want of money 
among the lower and middle classes, 
wages and the prices of raw stuffs were 
lowered in every part of the country ; 
industrial activity was limited to the pro- 
duction of such articles as were absolutely 
necessary, capital was wanting for the 
maintenance of artistic manufactures ; 
capital in the hands of a limited number 
of rich men went abroad in exchange for 
an increase of imports, which came in 
chiefly from France, but also from Amster- 
dam, London, Lisbon, and Venice. ‘‘ From 
the courts, great and small, ecclesiastical 
and civil, in which had been heaped the 
plunder of the generals and captains of 
every nation and creed, the taxes paid by 
the vassals flowed into the coffers of the 


‘Parisian manufacturers, who then laid 


down the fashion of the day for the whole 
of the Continent. Thus it was that 
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France’s economic triumphs increased her 
political advantage, and thus Germany’s 
misfortunes conduced to the enrichment 
of her western neighbour.” Dutch and 
English had absorbed the trade which was 
once the mainstay of the Hanseatic 
houses; trade in South Germany was 
absolutely dead. Many of the powerful 
patrician families had become counts and 
landed lords, others took official posts as 
a possibie sop to their ambition, most 
had disappeared altogether. There was 
no incitement to the spirit of enterprise ; 
in trade over seas the name of Germany 
was almost unknown. 

This state of affairs did not, however, 
weigh heavily upon the councillors and 
syndics who represented their rulers at 
Regensburg, and spent most of their time 
in the presentation of extensive reports 
upon fruitless negotiations gum 
and in the study of injunc- 
tions, which generally con- 
tained occasion for setting 
aside any proposition which 
might have been generally 
beneficial. The “ Recess of the 
Imperial Diet,” which was the 
name given to the collective 
report of the resolutions 
passed, contains the text of 
the Peace of Westphalia and 
the practical resolutions of 
the Nuremberg assembly, a 
decree concerning the reform 
of the imperial chamber court, 
some proposals for improve- 
ment in the division of the 
empire into circles, and unim- 
portant regulations upon the 
payment of outstanding debts. The parties 
had been fighting under arms for thirty 
years, and continued to regard one another 
with mutual distrust ; the general welfare 
of the nation was neglected in spite of the 
fact that public opinion, as shown by a 
stream of political pamphlets, had set in 
steadily in the direction of a more enlarged 
and enlightened policy. The fear that 
The Nation's (@¢ emperor would attempt to 
Welfare extend his powers was so over- 
Neglected Powering that none could 

recognise the unifying force of 
resolutions by the majority in the college 
of electors. Count George Frederic of Wal- 
deck, who obtained at that time greater 
influence upen the imperial policy of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, warned him not 
to submit in any way to the decrees con- 
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This count,who had great influence 
upon the imperial policy of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, advised 
him not to submit to the de- 


crees concerning imperial taxation. 


cerning imperial taxation, upon the regular 
payment of which the imperial party 
rightly laid great stress; should the elector 
submit, “instead of being a king’s equal, 
he would become a dependent, a treasure- 
bringing—that is, a tributary—lord, of less 
power and resource than a 
Dances trom landed proprietor of Bohemia 
the Turks OF Poland.” In view of the 
experience which Ferdinand 

III. had had of the Reichstag, Leopold 
could not expect to gain very muclt 
by re-opening negotiations with the 
states of the empire, for he could hardly 
expect any great support of his own 
interests from them. It was only the 
recurrence of the danger of an attack by 
the Turks upon the territory which he had 
inherited which had induced him to 
summon the Reichstag. The territory of 
— the House of Hapsburg, great 
though it was, had not yet 
been organised as a state, and 
lacked the internal strength 
which would have enabled it 
successfully to resist the 
powerful force which the 
Sultan could bring against it ; 
German money and German 
troops were necessary for its 
defence, for it was justly to 
be considered as a_ bulwark 
; of the kingdom against the 
‘ East. The kingdom of the 
Magyar nationality had 
proved unequal to this task ; 
since the disaster of Mohacs 
it had fallen into disruption 
and had become the scene 
of party conflicts, which 
greatly facilitated the Ottoman advance. 
It is possible that affairs in Hungary 
would have run a different course if the 
powerful dynasty of the Hunyadis had 
remained in power; but even then it 
would have been impossible to say with 
any certainty that the Magyar feudal 
nobility would have been ready as a whole 
to make the heavy sacrifices demanded for 
a long war with the Turks. Since the 
Ottomans had’ possessed themselves of the 
Balkan Peninsula, thoughtful Magyars 
were no longer set upon preserving the 
complete independence of their kingdom ; 
they recognised the advisability of forming 
a close alliance with neighbours who were 
powerful, and considered personal union to 
be the surest guarantee of confederations. 
This opinion came to open expression 
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in the compacts with Hapsburg, in 1463 
and 1491, and also in the election of the 
Bohemian king Vladislav ; the Reichstag 
at Ofen, 1527, also took the same point of 
view, after the terrorism of John Zapolya 
and his dependents had been crushed. 

The nationalists, who passed the resolu- 
tion in 1505 that no foreigner should be 
elected king, mever seriously 
hoped for the absolute inde- 
pendence of Hungary. Having to 
choose between two evils, they 
preferred dependence upon the House of 
Hapsburg to dependence upon Turkey. The 
position adopted by Hungary, the centre of 
the opposition, was largely influenced by 
the religious policy of the Hapsburgs, whose 
permanent union with the papacy and the 
Jesuits formed a continual danger to the 
freedom of Protestantism, which had taken 
root both in the Carpathian highlands and 
in the plains of the Theiss. The national 
movements under Bocskay, Bethlen, and 
the Rakoczy were in each case attempts to 
protect Protestantism, and gained strength 
from union with the corresponding religious 
partics in Germany. The House of Haps- 
burg had hoped to be able to make its 
territories coherent by the maintenance 
of religious unity. . But its stern opposition 
to the fundamental principle of religious 
freedom hindered the internal coherence 
of the population, shattered all confidence 
in the respect for justice which had been 
attributed to the dynasty, and secured the 
adhesion of the religious fanaticism, which 
was very strongly developed among the 
Magyar Calvinists, to the political parties. 

The policy of the Hapsburgs was not 
founded on religious intolerance in itself ; 
the grandsons of Maximilian I. regarded 
the Reformation from a political point of 
view. Resistance to the Reformation was 
a matter that touched neither heart nor 
conscience in their case; they thought 
that they could not afford to lose the 
support of the ecclesiastical princes and the 
The Chief clergy against the encroach- 
Poctacds ments of the secular Orders 
Austria's Fate ©! the empire. However, 
political views are unstable ; 
they have to be adapted to change of cir- 
cumstances and a proof of this fact is to be 
seen in the altered attitude of Ferdinand I. 
and Maximilian IJ., and even in the case 
of Rudolf and Matthias. The fate of 
Austria largely depended upon the supre- 
macy of the inner Austrian line, in which 
the Bavarian W4ttelsbach blood and 
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“become preponderant. 


temperament of the Archduchess Maria had 
We must leave 
the investigators of the psychology of 
families and races to decide why it was 
that Jesuit Catholicism should have gained 
so strong a hold upon the Bavarians in 
particular; at any rate, its influence 
during a period of 400 years is unmis- 


_takable, and cannot be neglected if we 


would understand the history of Austria. 

The Jesuits were the primary founders 
of that system of centralisation which 
impeded the different countries possessed 
by the Hapsburgs in their natural develop- 
ment to a strongly organised federal state, 
brought about hostility between the 
several populations, and set their interests 
in opposition to the interests of the state. 
In the countries of the Bohemian crown 
the Jesuits exercised a Germanising influ- 
ence; on the other hand, in the duchies 
of the Alpine districts, the acquisition and 
the union of which had formed the kernel 
of the power of the Hapsburg family, Jesuit 
influence prevented any close sympathy 
on the part of the people for their blood 


relations in the Protestant territories. 
The consequence was the 
Decay of Sa 
almost entire destruction in 
Intellectual : : 
those countries of that intel- 
Culture 


lectual culture which had been 
a splendid characteristic of the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Phrase-making, 
empty and superficial, was the dominant 
feature in literature; in countless cases 
the spirit of intellectual society was broken, 
subservience was praised as a_ virtue, 
sycophancy and jealousy became habitual. 

At the instance of his Bavarian relatives, 
and with the help of Jesuit advice, 
Ferdinand II. proceeded to oppress the 
Protestant Orders, and was resisted with 
empty words instead of strong action ; in 
cowardice and hesitation the Protestant 
landowners retired within their castle 
walls before a few gangs of peasants, and 
quietly looked on at the process of turning 
shopkeepers and peasants into Catholics. 
Until the edict of restitution in 1629, they 
had at least succeeded in preserving the 
right of freedom of worship in their own 
homes; but after that period their 
liberties were nearly blotted out. 

The Roman clerics advanced, secure of 
victory, and with them the overbearing 
bands of Friedlander soldiers, while dis. 
tinguished families who would not renounce 
their faith, retreated before them, and 
left their houses, courts, and country, to 
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await the time when the German Empire 
and their Christian fellows could assure 
them religious freedom and enable them 
to return to the possession of their ancient 
inheritances. With unparalleled obstinacy 
the Emperor Ferdinand III. fought 
against the attempt, during six years of 
negotiation at Miinster and Osnabriick, 
to extend the conditions of religious tolera- 
tion to his own territories; during that 
period he failed to avail hmself of many 
favourable opportunities, as he was em- 
ployed in offering an obstinate opposition 
to the attack made by Sweden in favour 
of the Austrian Protestants. 

After the peace the chief power in the 
empire was concentrated in the person of 
an emperor who was chief only in name: 
but the religious unity of the territories 
of the House of Austria had been pre- 
served. The Protestant “Orders made 
further attempts to remove or to lighten 
the heavy yoke laid upon their Austrian 
co-religionists ; but these efforts were 
unsuccessful, the more so as they were 
never seriously prosecuted. The Reichs- 
tag and the election of Leopold as 
Where the ©™Peror would have provided 
Empire opportunity for the exertion 
was Weak Of greater pressure; but no 

one took the trouble to 
seize the occasion, because no one took 
any permanent interest in the fate of the 
Austrian territories. Nowhere was the 
weakness of the empire more conspicuous 
than at that point where the emperor 
was also a territorial prince ; the imperial 
support, which had been so earnestly re- 
quested and desired, about which so many 
words and documents in the Reichstag 
had been spent in vain, bore a miserable 
appearance upon the frontiers and could 
make no impression upon the land-owners, 
who were alarmed at the incursion of the 
Turks, from which they had suffered loss. 
The custom grew of considering the 
title of emperor as one attaching tpso 
jacto to the local prince, and no special 
stress was ever laid upon the fact that the 
prince’s lords were part of the Roman 
Empire of the German nation. The only 
people to take any real part in imperial 
affairs were the high nobility, who were 
aiming at paid official posts under the 
empire, or whose social position would 
be improved by admission into the colleges 
of imperial princes and counts. The 
Austrian could no longer entertain the 
idea that he was himself “within the 


empire’; the phrase “beyond the 
empire’’ began to grow more and more 
habitual. The separation of the Haps- 
burg possessions from the rest of Germany 
has been a steadily growing fact since the 
Peace of Westphalia, so much so that 
the legislation establishing their separate 
existence in the eighteenth and ninetcenth 
centuries was brought 
about without difficulty, 
and the full significance 
of the step was probably 
never realised by the majority of the popu- 
lation. The common action necessary to 
meet the attack of the Turks was no check 
upon this process of alienation; the German 
princes, with whom the emperor nego- 
tiated in the Reichstag for some means 
of support, had no intention of demanding 


The Independence 
of the 
German Princes 


‘that the ties uniting the empire should be 


further strengthened by way of recom- 
pense for their aid; nor did they attempt 
to insist that the Reichstag should have 
more power to deal with affairs within 
the Hapsburg territories. 

On the contrary, their efforts were 
concentrated entirely upon the task of 
making themselves more independent of 
the emperor by their wealth, their 
troops, and their personal service in 
war; thus they were in favour rather of 
weakening the cohesive power of the em- 
pire. The more they could free them- 
selves from subjection to a superior power, 
the less they regarded the efforts of the 
emperors to make their own territory, by 
the introduction of all kinds of adminis- 
trative measures, a self-contained province 
separate from the empire. Federal rela- 
tionship was the natural result of the 
circumstances of the time; imperial 
federation had no real existence. 

However, the manifestations of po ular 
feeling were of a totally different charac- 
ter; the nation had been roused by the 
reports disseminated concerning the cruelty 
of the Turks in Transylvania and Upper 
Hungary, and would glad'y have 
joined in offering a vigorous 
resistance to their hereditary 
foe. The heroic defence of 
Grosswardein in the summer of 1660 
increased the interest which the people took 
in the fate of their co-religionistsin Hungary 
and Transylvania. But the court of Vienna 
had no ears for popular outcry, and not 
the smallest desire to turn the crusading 
spirit to account, as, it might lead only to 
the further strengthening of Protestantism. 
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In spite of the many difficulties in the 
way, the diplomacy of the time continued 
to discuss the questions of equipment and 
defence. For six months had the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, as the emperor’s chief 
commissioner, awaited the arrival of the 
Tha Atwext provincial ambassadors in 
the “ Union Regensburg ; in January, 1663, 
of Princes” When the session of the Reichs- 
tag could be opened, it became 
plain that not only the special desires of 
the electors would require consideration, 
but that an opposition to the princely 
houses had been set on foot, and an oppo- 
sition which offered its assistance on con- 
ditions impossible to accept. It was due 
to the concurrence of France, ready to 
pull the strings of any number of intrigues. 
that Wilham Philip of the Neuburg 
Palatinate. together with Brunswick; 
Hesse, and Wiirtemberg, had 
founded the ‘union of 
princes,”’ which was directed 
against the preponderance of 
the electoral families; their 
chief demand was that the 
council of princes should be 
allowed to partake in the 
election of the emperors, a 
privilege which had_ hitherto 
been claimed by the electors 
alone. So this party desired 
to make their help against 
the Turks conditional upon 
an alteration in the con- 
stitution, which the emperor 
hadg no power to grant 
upon his own - initiative. 

At length the union of princes was 
overruled: it was decided to make an 
immediate grant of fifty “* R6mermonate,”’ 
there was to be exemption for no one, 
and the ten imperial departments were all 
included in the demand for 6,400,000 
guldcns—in reality, only the half of them. 
The next question was how this sum 
should be raised. The imperial towns, 
which had long been groaning under the 
weight of the payments imposed upon 
them, now demanded a revision of the 
imperial rolls ; moreover, the members of 
the Rhine cenfederacy, upon the advice of 
France, declined to limit their action to a 
monetary payment, but desired to resume 
their original character of imperial auxili- 
aries by sending contingents of troops. 
France considered that such pecuniary 
resources would always be entirely at the 
emperor’s disposal when once they had 
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COUNT MONTECUCCOLI 


Count Raimund Montecuccoli, the 
imperial field-marshal, who entered 
the ‘Avstrian service in 1625, dis- 
tinguished himself against the 


Turks in the Thirty Years War. straight upon his mark, he 


_foremost 


been tapped ; whereas the co-operation of 


‘troops in the’ campaigns proposed would 
be contingent upon conditions constantly 


changing, and in the last resort excuses 
might always be found for the recall of 
the troops. During the debates on the 
subject of ‘‘ emergency help,” a proposal 
emanated from the Court of Brunswick to 
the effect that in future special provisions 
should be made for the security of the 
empire ; this business occupied the atten- 
tion cf the Reichstag to the end of the 
session, and many well-meaning proposals 
were brought forward. However, no defi- 
nite military scheme was evolved, as it was 
found impossible to guarantee the measure 
of support necessary for this purpose. 

In the course of the summer of 1663 
the Turkish intentions became plain ; 
they had invaded Transylvania, and pro- 
posed to use the party 
struggles brought about by 
the Rakoczy family for the 
purposes of a great campaign, 
and to secure their power on 
the Central Danube by a 
crushing blow to be directed 
against the Austrian territory. 
The Grand Vizir Ahmed 
Koprili led one hundred and 
twenty thousand men to the 
Waag. giving out that he 
proposed to march directly 
upon Vienna. Fortunately for 
that town, his military inca- 
pacity was equalled only by his 
pride ; instead of advancing 


halted until September 27th, 1663, to 
besiege the fortress of Neuhausel, which 
made a heroic defence under Adam 
Forgach ; upon the capitulation of the 
place he retired to Gran, and there sent 
his troops into winter quarters. 

The imperial field-marshal, Count Rai- 
mund Montecuccoli, was one of the 
strategists of the age; he 
was careful and cunning as well, and 
he had so cleverly manceuvred his scanty 
M . forces as to give the Grand 

ontecuccoli Vi holl Bos 
aa izir a wholly erroneous im 
for the Turks Pression of their numbers ; 
and the Turks accordingly 


hesitated to attack the imperial position 


at Altenburg. Hungary herself took but 
little share in the defence of her own 
territory. The militia, the levies of the 
nobles and comitati, amounted to 11,000 
men, who were of. use only in guerrilla 
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operations, and would not stand firm 
in the open field. Not only were the 
operations of the imperial field-marshal 
inadequately supported, but supplies of 
provisions and men for the auxiliary 
forces were diminished by the self-seeking 
of individuals. The town of Pressburg 
declined to admit Montecuccoli within 
its gates, and only garrisoned the walls 
when the enemy were in sight of them. 
The Landtag declined to permit the 
imperial army to enter Hungarian territory 
before the militia had assembled, and the 
authorities were obliged to transport their 
reinforcements from Vienna by the Danube 
to the points threatened by the enemy. 
The emperor was convinced that Ahmed 
Koprili would renew his attack in the 
following year, and appeared in person at 
Regensburg in December, 1663, being 
most anxious to secure the vigorous 
support of the imperial provinces. He 
found a zealous partisan in the Elector of 
Brandenburg, who further placed at the 
emperor’s disposal such of his own troops 
as he could spare from the forces’ in pre- 
paration against Sweden and Poland, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Mainz also 
contributed. The Rhine con- 
federation supplied a body of 
7,200 men under the command of 
Count Hohenlohe, who was not, however, 
permitted to join in any operation until 
the emperor should have consented to 
the junction with the French division. 
Brandenburg brought foward a proposition 
in the Reichstag that an imperial army 
should be raised amounting to 60,000 
men. But the other provinces would not 
pledge themselves to a special number of 
troops; they agreed to the so-called Trip- 
lum—that is, the triple computation of the 
rolls of Maximilian or of Worms--which 
would theoretically have produced an 
effective force, but had never yet done so. 
During the winter of 1663-1664 the 
Rhine confederates had marched on their 
own initiative to the Drave, and had under- 
taken an aimless attack upon Essek, 
which had ended in heavy losses to them- 
selves. Naturally, the.emperor, in spite of 
his disinclination, could no longer refuse 
the help of the French contingent, and in 
view of the approach of the numerous 
bodies of the enemy was forced to accept 
any help which offered itself. Monte- 
cuccoli would have been very glad to 
form a central force of 50,000 men and 
124 guns on the Danube. But the council 


Germany 
in Need of 
an Army 


of war at Regensburg demanded the for- 
mation of three armies; one for Upper 
Hungary and Transylvania, under Louis 
Rattwich, Count of Souches, another on the 
Drave under Strozzi and Nicholas Zrinyi 
for the conquest of Kanizsa, and a third 
under Montecuccoli on the Danube and 
Lake Platten with no special object in view. 
The Turks The Turks left their real line 
Badl of attack to relieve Kanizsa, 
y ; ; 

Beaten 20d Montecuccoli found time 

to effect a junction of his own 
army with the Rhine confederates and the 
French troops on the Raab, and gave 
battle on August Ist, 1664, at Sankt 
Gotthard, which ended in the defeat of 
the Turks with the loss of 14,000 of 
their best troops. 

The Grand Vizir was obliged to give up 
the attack, as the condition of his troops 
was not such as to inspire confidence. 
At Altenburg, Montecuccoli brought 40,000 
men and sixty guns against him, and 
might have been able to take the 
offensive had the imperial troops and the 
French been willing to place themselves 
unconditionally under his command. In 
order to bring the Turkish war to 
a victorious conclusion, French and 
Spanish affairs should have been left 
temporarily to themselves, and Branden- 
burg, the best armed of the German 
states, should have been brought over 
by co-operation in Silesia. Eastern Hun- 
gary and Transylvania would have had to 
be propitiated with the full recognition of 
religious freedom. 

But such energetic measures proved 
too extreme for the authorities, and it 
seemed preferable to conclude the Peace 
of Vasvar, Eisenberg, with Turkey, on 
August roth, 1664, a dishonourable peace 
which was really no more than an aimis- 
tice of long duration. It brought con- 
tentment neither to the empire nor to 


Hungary. <A few years after the con- 
clusion of peace the conspiracy of Zrinyi, 
H ,. Nadasdy, Frangipani, and 
ahaa * Tattenbach broke out, the 
esire for : . Z 
Se . Object of which was the dis- 
paration : 

ruption of Hungary from 
Hapsburg. The conspiracy was dis- 


covered and the leaders punished with 
death, but dissatisfaction in Hungary 
only increased in consequence. 

Turkey could count now, as previously, 
upon the adhesion of the magnates. It 
was for her to say when the war 
should be renewed. 
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From the painting by Jean Louis Gerome in the Metropolitan Art Museum. New York 


THE RECEPTION OF THE GREAT FRENCH COMMANDER CONDE BY LOUIS XIV 





WESTERN’ EUROPE 
“FROM THE © | 
REFORMATION 

TO: THE °. 
REVOLUTION. 


political independence, but they had 
also become the greatest merchants and 
capitalists of the world. The struggle 
between the Romance and Teutonic races 
had lasted a thousand years, and after 
the seventeenth century it was not only a 
leading feature in European history, but 
was also an important factor in the 
political changes which took place in 
every habitable part of the globe; and 
during that struggle there is no more 
briliant example of Teutonic superiority 
in the spirit of business enterprise, in 
boldness of commercial designs, and in 
determination to make the most of any 
advantage, however small, than is pre- 
sented by the rise of Dutch commercial life. 
After Spain and Portugal had 
begun the era of geographical 
discovery, it was the merchants 
| of Holland who were the 
first to grasp the commercial advantages 
opened by the discovery of the ocean 
routes to both Indies, and to draw full 
profit from them ; for the great influx of 
precious metal, which had given Spain so 
long a period of political power, was to be 
proved by no means a necessity, and very 
possibly a danger, to national prosperity. 
It is possible that the Germans would 
have anticipated Holland by absorbing 
a large portion of the world’s trade, or 
have become a commercial power contem- 
porary with her; but German relations 
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with Portugal, who had begun her East 


Indian commercial career upon capital 
borrowed from the Fugger, Welser, Vohlin, 


Héchstetter, and others, had been inter- - 
rupted bythe opposition of Hapsburg 


interests and the first religious wars, which 
had exercised a destructive influence upon 
commercial activity in Southern Germany. 
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ENGLAND AND THE NETHERLANDS 
AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH LOUIS XIV. 


DURING their eighty years’ war of 
liberation against Spain the Protes- 
tant people of the Netherlands had not 
only struggled for religious freedom and 


The political condition of the German 
Empire after Charles V. was totally 
incompatible with mercantile develop- 
ment, and the Netherlands had, therefore, 
no competition to fear in this ‘direction. 
On the other hand, they were utterly beaten 
by the Hanseatics in the competition for 
the Baltic trade. The latter obtained 
their imports at so cheap a rate 
that they could afford to under- 
bid any middleman ; they sup- 
ported Russia in her wars with 
Poland by shipments of guns and military 
stores, in return for which they exacted 
enormous quantities of raw material at 
ridiculously low prices. As they were 
always ready to pay cash down, they 
easily outstripped all competitors in the 
Baltic corn-markets; they monopolised 
the herring fisheries on the Scotch coasts 
by their greater cleverness in the curing of. 
the fish, their methods being unknown 
to the English. 

In 1642 a special board was appointed 
for the development of trade in the Levant. 
Venice and Genoa, who had been working 
for that trade for centuries, now had to put 
a good face on the matter and try to secure 
their retail trade in dried fish and colonial 
produce by means of special conventions. 
Venetian textile goods, which had been so 
famous, and for which Smyrna was a 
special market, were now entirely ousted 
by Dutch and French productions. French 
goods were carried in Dutch 
vessels to every European 
coast; in the year 1658 their 
7 value was” estimated at 
£42,000,000. The discoveries on the coast 
of the Australian continent, in New Guinea, 
and New Zealand must not be forgotten, 
together with the settlements in North 
America, where corn-growing and _ horse- 


Markets | 
Held by the 
Hanseatics 


Commercial 
Triumphs 
of France 


breeding made great progress in a short 


time. The brilliancy of the life of the aristo- 


-cracy, the self-confidence of the citizens, 
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have been immortalised in 


school of painters, who attained to a 


higher pitch of artistic power 
during those days of com- 
mercial and political ascen- 
dency than any of their con- 
temporaries. The admirable 
likenesses of their councillors 
and merchants bring before 
our eyes those men who 
exercised for half a century a 
domination which extended 
over everyepart of the world. 

However, their power was 
but short-lived; at themoment 
when they seemed to have 
reached the highest point 
they were already tottering to 
their fall. The settlements, 
which their sea-power had 
enabled the Dutch to found 
after a hard struggle, lay 


open on the landward side to any attack, 


the Dutch 





JACOB FUGGER 
He was a member of a Swabian 
family famous for its commercial 
enterprise and prosperity, and 
whose grants of money made the 
development of trade possible. 


capitalists towards the landed proprietors, 
who took no share in commerce, eventually 


deprived the city aristocracy 
of all co-operation on the part 
of the nobles in the further 
development of the state; 
the House of Orange, which 
had raised the standard of 
freedom and _ independence 
during the hardest periods of 
the fight, was thereby deprived 
of that position in which it 
had been able to render the 
greatest services to the 
common fatherland. The 
young stadtholder and cap- 
tain-general, William II., was 
carried off by an untimely 
death on November 6th, 1650; 
and it was not till a week 
after his funeral that his heir 
was born to the English 


Princess Mary, on November 4th, 1650. 


and extraordinary efforts were demanded This event gave the “aristocracy of 


to make their 
defence secure; 
but the nation 
of whom these 
efforts were 
demanded was 
incapable of any 
further develop- 
ment. They had 
brought their 
carrying-trade to 
the highest 
possible pitch, 
but they were 
not sufficiently 
populous to 
become a pro- 
ducing people, 
and to add to the 
body of calculat- 
ing, speculating 
merchants a 
creative, manu- 
facturing class, 
which might have 
given the state a 
reserve of power ; 
for no such 
reserve was to 
be found among 
the clever but 
narrow - minded 
individuals who 


sat in the council chambersof the ‘‘Staden.”’ 





THE PORTRAIT OF A DUTCH NOBLEMAN 
From the painting by Franz Hals in the National Gallery, Edinburgh 


wealth,’ as the 
regents of the 
state of Holland 
called themselves, 
the opportunity 
they had desired 
for establishing 
their sole supre- 
macy, which 
rested upon two 
main principles: 


first, that the 
Orange party 
should be ex- 


cluded from any 
Share in the 
government; and, 
secondly, that the 
freedom of the 
small towns and 
the poorer classes 
of the population 
should be with- 


drawn. 
There is no 
pride like the 


, pride of the busi- 
ness man who has 
-made his own 
way in the world, 
and there is no 
administration so 
selfish and op- 


pressive as that which would provide for the 


‘The unbounded pride displayed by the good of individuals and the welfare of the 
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state upon the principles demanded for 
the working of a counting-house. With 
the hypocrisy of priestcraft, the members 
of the new republic compared: their state 
to the Jewish kingdom of antiquity. But 
when, in order to find some cogent reason 
for the abolition of the hereditary office 
of stadtholder, the republicans began to 
add up the account of what the House of 
Orange had cost the state, not forgetting 
the presents made to the children of their 
generals and statesmen, then it was that 
the peddling soul of the Dutchman showed 
all the characteristics of the degraded 
Jewish usurers who had increased abun- 


carried off the first vessels of the astounded 
British under the very guns of the Tower. 
The fortresses on the frontier were in a 
sad condition by contrast with this display 
of vigour. The internal dissensions and 
jealousies of the two parties ruined the 
spirit of the army, and destroyed the zeal 
of the officers, whom the government 
refused to pay because they were suspected 
of Orange inclinations. © 

However, the chief councillor of Holland, 
Jan de Witt, a dry, calculating machine, a 
man of Some common-sense but with all the 
passionate narrow-mindedness of the re- 
publican citizen, was of the opinion that 





THE SYNDICS: REMBRANDT'S PICTURE OF A GROUP OF DUTCH MERCHANTS 


In the seventeenth century Holland rose to a position of great commercial supremacy, the domination of its enterprising 
merchants lasting for half a century and extending to every part of the world. The above picture, reproduced from 
Rembrandt’s painting, shows us what type of men they were who made their country famous in the world of commerce. 


dantly in previous centuries, and proved 
that their political ideas were absolutely 
devoid of that element of greatness which 
was always a feature of the home and 
foreign policy of the chosen people during 
their period of prosperity. | 

During the wars with England, which 
were the natural result of .commercial 
rivalry, the Dutch fleet had-in no way 
tarnished the reputation of the Low 
German seafarers; the final triumph of 
the heroic spirit of the great Orange period 
took place when -De Ruyter, in 1667, made 
a descent upon the Thames, and burned or 


his lofty wisdom had saved the state 
from all:danger when he had succeeded 


in forming the Triple Alliance with England 


and Sweden against Louis XIV. His 
mathematical knowledge had brought him 
the reputation of a savant, but had not 


‘enabled him to grasp the political combi- 


nations which the King of France set on 


-foot when he found-it necessary to break 


up this confederation of the maritime 
powers. De Witt thought that he had 
firmly bound the interests of England to 
those of his own country, and that he 


would be able to execute that great 
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pclitical design which was reserved for the 
vowers of the Prince ot Orange, whom he 
bitterly persecuted, and whom he was 
anxious to reduce to the position of a 
mere dependant upon the “ aristocracy of 
wealth.”” But the design became possible 
only when the positions of the actors had 


England's been reversed, when the 
poe From English people had come to 
me ccblicexies a full development of their 


| political power, and were 
able to take the lead in the movement to 
save the Teutonic world from subjection to 
the great King of France. At the moment 
when Louis XIV. was making trial of his 
diplomatic skill in his preparations to deal 
a crushing blow against the Netherlands, 
the condition of affairs in 
the British Isles was not 
such as to justify any ex- 
pectation that the salva- 
tion of European freedom 
might be expected from 
that source. 

England had speedily 
recovered from her attack 
of republicanism, which | 
was short though sharp, 
for the population which 
was represented in the 
two Houses of Parliament 
was composed of far 
happier elements than that 
of the Dutch states. But 
when she restored the 
monarchy which Cromwell 
had removed, she had 
been unfortunate in setting 
up an utterly worthless 
ruler, and was conse- 
quently not in a position 
to take that place in the 
political world which belonged to hers by 
right. One of the hardest trials of a people 
to whom monarchy is a necessity, and who 
are inspired with the sense of its dignity, is 
to see a worthless ruler upon the throne, a 
man who is personally incapable of dealing 
with the responsibilities of his office. 

The Stuart Charles II. had no conception 
of the relations that should subsist between 
the state and its ruler, between the 
monarchy and the representatives of the 
people ; in his opinion, the government of 
England was a possession that was natu- 
rally his, which might afford him the oppor- 
tunity of leading a life of debauchery. 
Of national pride or of ambition he had 
nothing. So it was not difficult for 
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Ruler of the United Provinces, William I1., 
Prince of Orange, married Mary, the daughter 
of Charles I. of England, and their son, born 
after his father’s death, in 1650, subsequently 
ascended the English throne as William III. 


From the painting by Honthorst 


Louis XIV. to bend and turn him to 
his own purposes; Charles was more 
than willing to sell his country for the gold 
which his Parliaments would not provide 
with sufficient lavishness, and which 
alone might finally enable him to dispense 
with Parliament altogether. The royal 
civil list had been drawn up by the Con- 
vention Parliament, which had made its 
stipulations with the Stuart before the 
Restoration, and the king’s allowance did 
not err on the side of generosity ; how- 
ever, though £1,200,coo would have been 
quite enough to keep up all the necessary 
splendour of the court, it would not suffice 
to satisfy the excessive demands of the 
kings mistresses, who surpassed each 
. other in the extravagance 
of their requests. Business 
between Charles II. and 
Louis XIV. began withthe 
sale of Dunkirk, for which 
France paid £400,000, 
partly in cash, partly in 
bills, from the discounting 
of which King Louis 
probably profited. 

The so-called Cavalier 
Parliament, which had 
been returned in 1661, 
was as loyal and devoted 
aS any monarch could 
desire; but it held 
tenaciously to the im- 
portant powers of voting 
supplies and controlling 


PRINCE OF ORANGE ©XPenditure, and by 
voting separately the 
amounts required for 


special purposes it was 
able to preserve some 
proportion of authority in 
the several departments of public business. 
The vicious and unscrupulous character of 
the king enabled the Parliament to exercise 
its legislative powers without restraint, and 
to mould the growing kingdom as it pleased. 
As regards the centralisation of power, the 
Parliament °trOD8 hand of the Puritan 
in Place of “ictator Cromwell had accom- 
the Dictator Plished a great deal, and his 

place was now taken by the 
Parliament, which looked into religious as 
well as economic affairs, and also worked 
carefully to maintain the relations of Britain 
with foreign powers and to raise her prestige 
in Europe, for which task the house of 
Stuart had shown itself wholly incapable. 
The religious party of the Parliament 
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was intolerant to the point of cruelty. 
Crime and constant judicial murders were 
the result; dissent was persecuted with a 
severity almost unexampled even during 
the fiercest struggles of the Reformation. 
The supremacy of the Anglican Church was 
considered so inseparable from the unity of 
the state, and the uniform subjection of 
every citizen to the civil authority, that 
ecclesiastical supremacy was therefore 
‘especially protected by legislation, and any 
attempt of Papists or Presbyterians to 
overthrow it was immediately checked by 
the enforcement of the severest penalties. 
By the Act of Uniformity in the year 
1662 every form of worship was forbidden 
which differed from that of the established 
Episcopal Church; holders of livings were 
dispossessed if they refused compliance, 
and 1,800 dissenting clergy 
were driven into poverty. 
The king,who had leanings 
toCatholicism, did his best 
to check the Papist per- 
secutions; but terrifying 
rumours of conspiracies, 
which readily found 
credence among _ the 
people, kindled the fire 
anew: death - warrants 
were issued = against 
members of the nobility, 
against whom the most 
groundless suspicions were 
entertained. All _ this, 
however, was not. the 
doing of Charles; these 
acts marked the rapid 
growth of the centralisa- 
tion of the civil power in 
the hands, not of the 
crown but of an intolerant Parliament. 
At the same time the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise began to make itself 
apparent. The example of the Nether- 
lands had exercised a reviving and stimu- 
lating influence upon English commercial 
activity, which had progressed but little 
since the voyages of Walter 
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Bristol 
oe ete Raleigh in the time of Queen 
Seaport lizabeth. With the exception 


cf London there was but one 
seaport with any extensive trade—namely, 
Bristol, which was in constant communica- 
tion with Virginia and the Antilles. Man- 
chester imported every year for her textile 
Industries only 2,000,000 pounds of raw 
wool, which was brought from Cyprus and 
Smyma; among the largest imports were 





E CONSORT OF 
Mary survived her husband by ten years. 


the wines of Spain and Portugal, for the 
wine trade became important by reason 
of the reaction to luxury which followed 
upon the stern morality of the Puritan 
government. Inno case had manufacture 
risen to a higher level; British products 
could not compete with those of France 
or Belgium either in quantity 


ee a or. quality. Even the best 
at the hard th ie 
Restoration 


from abroad. Theoutput of iron 
was restricted by the scarcity of coal, and 
amounted to little more than 10,000 tons. 
In the North American colonies were 
some 30,000 settlers, who were working 
with energy and forethought for the 
development of their community, without 


‘concern for the party conflicts of the 
mother country ; 


but their ~ economic 
development had _ not 
sufficiently advanced for 
the mother country to 
derive any advantage 
from them. 

At the period of the 
Restoration the landed 
nobility were. still the 
ruling class in England ; 
they were but seldom in 
communication with the 
capital. as the badness of 
the roads made travelling 
both expensive and 
dangerous. <As_ regards 
education and = culture, 
WA’ they were probably on the 

_'y same level as the petty 
m nobles of Auvergne or 
OS GY @-<. Limousin; even in the 
WILLIAM Il. remoter districts of Ger- 
many men might be found 
of greater expericnce of the world and with 
better knowledge of the manners of the best 
European society than any of the nobility 
in Somersetshire or Yorkshire. Scarce more 
than half of the level land of the kingdom 
was under agriculture, but the products 
were valuable and were sufficient to main- 
tain the middle-class farmers, whose require- 
ments were generally of a moderate nature. 

‘However, even the richest nobles had 
but a very modest capital at their disposal : 
among them incomes of {£20,000 sterling 
were the exception rather than the rule. 
After the fall of the Puritan tyranny 
and the disbanding of the Parliamentary 
army, with which Cromwell had main- 
tained his power, it became possible to 
make special efforts to increase the pros- 
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perity of the country. The lords and city 
aristocracy formed business companies, 
which were to develop commercial and 
carrying trade upon the principles which 
had been successful in Holland. Much 
of the carrying trade had already been 
captured by the Navigation Act of 1651. 
The East India Company was already 
The Dutch in existence, and .an African 
aecisua Company was now formed with 
of England te object of providing the 
: Antilles with negro slaves. 
Gold dust was imported from Guinea, and 
with this the first guineas were coined. 
But wherever the English ships appeared 
they found jealous enemies in the Dutch, 
who did their utmost to spoil the English 
trade. In 1664 surprises and attacks 
had occurred in the distant seas, though no 
open declaration of war between the two 
states had yet been made. 
The interruption of friendly 
relations and the formal 
declaration of war in the 
year 1665 were only the in- 
evitable recognition of that 
hostility which had originated 
in state rivalry and had long 
ago broken out in the colonies. 
Upon several occasions during 
the war the English fleet was 
able to display its excellence 
in brilliant and = successful 
actions; but it was unable 
to maintain a permanent pre- 
dominance over the Dutch. 
The efficiency of the navy 
declined considerably during 
the war, although Parliament 
showed no parsimony in voting naval 
supplies, however little inclined it might 
be to improve the land forces or to take 
in hand the organisation of a standing 
army. But of the {1,250,000 which was 
voted for purposes of the war, £400,000 
went into the king’s private purse, and 
money was lacking to provide ‘the ship- 
wrights with proper timber and materials 
for building. The favourites of the king’s 
mistresses became naval commanders, 
capacity or experience being disregarded. 
After De Ruyter’s last attack on 
Gravesend and Chatham, the hope. of 
inflicting a humiliation. on their bold 
rivals was abandoned. It was recognised 
with bitter disappointment that a man 
had been chosen for king who had no 
particular interest in the fate of the 
country. ‘On the night when our ships 
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JAN DE WITT 
He was the chief councillor of 


Holland, and succeeded in forming ___ : each ee 
the Triple Alliance with England WS Umpeued by Covetousness 


and Sweden against Louis XIV. and the instinct of speculation. 


Hetriedtoavert war with England. The 


were burned by the Dutch,” writes the 
good Royalist Admiralty official’Pepys in 
his diary, ‘“‘the king did sup with my 
Lady Castlemaine at the Duchesse of 
Monmouth’s—the wife of his natural 
son, whom he had legitimised—and they 
were all mad in hunting of a poor moth,” 
_ By the Treaty of Breda in 1667 England 
made peace with the Dutch; shedetermined 
to limit rivalry with Holland to the sphere 
of commerce ; she recognised the commoft 
danger threatened by France who had 
now freed herself from the anxiety of 
the war with Spain, and therefore she 
readily agreed to the conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance. Charles IT. cared nothing 
whatever for the political and moral forces 
which were working within the people. 
The direction of party movements which 
might happen to be popular with the city 
magnates or the county 
members was nothing to him, 
except in so far as he might be 
able to use it to increase his 
income. He and his brother, 
’ James, Duke of York, contri- 
buted, it is true, to the capital 
which was raised for the re- 
organisation of the African 
Company, which had become 
bankrupt during the war; 
but this action was not the 
result of the desire to set a 
good example, and to pro- 
mote the spirit of enterprise 
among the moneyed classes; it 


investment of £5,000 
in the African Company was a very small 
deposit for a king, one of whose mistresses 
lost £25,000 in one night at cards. Such 
insignificant sums went for nothing in his 
financial plans. even though there were 
times when he had not money enough to 
buy himself new underclothing. The 
Stuart king’s respect for the new-made 
Triple Alliance and for the 


Financial Mase 
Schemes of CONStitution of his country 
was not strong enough to 


Charles II. : 
| prevent him from entering upon 


the course of political dealing proposed 


to him by Louis ®I&., by which he was 
the more attracted-as-the propositions of 
Louis promised him a far greater and 
surer reward than did the trade in spices 
and negro children. His royal cousin 
of France also displayed considerable 
politeness and prudence in entrusting the 


: THE DUTCH FLEET IN THE THAMES 


HOLLAND'S WAR WITH ENGLAND 


Meeting near the mouth of the Thames on J 
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une 11th, 1666, 
Victory rested 


W and General Monk—fought for four days. 
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ear the Dutch commander burned English sh 


Enclish had 6,000 men killed, and lost twenty-three vessels. In the following y 
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final conclusion of this piece of business 
to the hands of two ladies, Henrietta of 
Orleans, Charles’s sister, and her com- 
panion, Louise de Quérouaille, who became 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and gained an 
influence upon the king nearly as strong as 
that which the Countess o 
Castlemaine had up to that 
time exercised. 

In the convention of Dover, 
on May 22nd, 1670, Charles 
II. promised to go over to 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
to dissolve the Triple Alliance. 
and to form a confederation 
with France against Holland ; 
in return for this, Louis 
promised him an immediate 
present of £200,000, and 
further support by way of 
so-called yearly war subsidies 
to the amount of £300,000. 
Six thousand French troops 
were also to proceed to 
England should the king 
find it necessary to defend his royal pre- 
rogatives against the Parliament. More- 
over, Louis did not confine his operations 
merely to securing the king’s adhesion; 
he gave large sums of money to be spent in 
bribery, the division of 
which among Ministers 
and members of Parlia- 
ment was entrusted to 
Colbert’s brother. 

In England the king’ 
had dismissed the grave 
and unpopular chancellor 
Clarendon, and so stifled 
criticism upon the in- 
creasing immorality of 
court life; public opinion 
was entirely at fault 
concerning the intentions 
of the government, which 
was now carried on by the 
so-called Cabal Ministry 
—Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley, and 
Lauderdale. The Cabal 
obtained £2,500,000 from 
Parliament for purposes 
of coast defence in the | 
event of awar between Holland and France, 
and then prorogued the assembly. As there 
was thus no Parliament in session, they 
seized the opportunity of defrauding the 


1644, 


creditors of the Treasury, in particular. 


the London goldsmiths, who then under- 
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HENRIETTA OF ORLEANS 
She was the youngest child of Hought by France; she had 
Charles I., being born on June 16th, 
In 1661 she was married to 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, the only 
brother of Louis XIV. of France. side of France if the emperor 





THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH 
The companion of Henrietta of Orleans, Louisc 
de Quérouaille,: afterwards the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, became a favourite of Charles 
I., and wielded great influence over him. 


took banking business; to these they 
refused repayment of the capital which they 
had borrowed. Charles also issued a 
declaration of indulgence removing the 
penalties to which Papists and Presby- 
terians were liable. By these acts the 
powers of the Prerogative 
were exceeded, and suspicions 
of Papistry began to be 
aroused. The seed of further 
discord had thus been sown 
} and was rapidly germinating 
‘“ when Louis XIV. raised his 
hand to deliver the blow which 
he had Jong prepared against 
the Netherland states, in 
order that he might destroy 
the opposition of the most 
dangerous enemy to his plans 
of expansion. 
Sweden had also been 
undertaken to enter into the 
war with 16,000 men on the 


or the empire should espouse the cause 
of Holland ; the price for this promise was 
400,000 thalers in the event of peace, 
600,000 in case Of war. The Emperor 
Leopold I. had already come to an agree- 
ment with Louis XIV. in 
the year 1068 concerning 
the future division of the 
Spanish monarchy, by 
means of his Ministers 
Auersperg and Lobkowitz. 
Auersperg was possessed 
with the idea that if he 
were made cardinal he 
would be a statesman not 
inferior to Richelieu and 
Mazarin, and he required 
the support of the King 
of France to obtain his 
preferment at Rome; 
Lobkowitz hated the 
Spaniards, who lorded it 
over him at the court of 
Vienna, although they no 
longer had at their dis- 
posal the money with 
which some thirty or 
forty years previously they 
had brought over pr#y councillors, princes 
of the Church, and generals,to theirinterests. 

The German House of Hapsburg had 
acquiesced in the gains which France had 
made during the ‘‘ war of escheatage.”’ It 
had, moreover, concluded a secret conven- 


ENGLAND 


tion with France, which is first mentioned 
by Grimoard in the ‘“ (Euvres de Louis 
XIV.,” published in 1806; this convention 
was to the effect that, when the Spanish 
line became extinct, France should have 
the Franche-Comté, Navarre, Naples and 
Sicily, the Philippines, and the fortresses 
on the African coast, while the emperor 
was to receive Spain, the West - Indies, 
Milan, Sardinia, the Balearic and Canary 
Islands. Louis XIV. never had ‘any 
intention of holding to the conditions of 
this convention; but he had obtained a 
general recognition of the possibility of 
dividing the Spanish - possessions, the 
throne of which was likely to. become 
vacant, and he had obviated -for a long 
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time to come, any opposition on the part 
of the Vienna court to his undertakings 
against Holland. On November Ist, 1671, 
a compact was signed for the emperor by 
Lobkowitz, in which the emperor promised 
to take no part in any war of France which 
should be waged outside the Spanish and 
German dominions, and to afford no other 
assistance to the powers attacked by 
France than the continuance of friendly 
relations with them. 

Consequently, the efforts of the Austrian 
ambassador to the Dutch states to persuade 
the emperor to intervene on behalf of 
Holland remained without result for the 
moment. The occupation of Lorraine by 
French troops, and the expulsion of the 
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THE FRENCH CAVALRY FORCING THE PASSAGE OF THE RHINE ON JUNE 212m, 1672 


over 
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duke from his territory, occasioned no 
change in the emperor’s attitude, though 
it increased the opposition of the Spanish 
party at the Vienna court. 

Of the German states whose attitude 
towards the French army in its operations 
against Holland might have been of 
importance, Cologne, Bavaria, the Pala- 
tinate, and the warlike Bishop of Miinster 
had been won over to the side of France ; 
of the Guelfs, John Frederic of Hanover 


‘was induced to enter into a compact of 


neutrality at the price of a monthly 
subsidy: of 10,000 thalers. Celle and 
Osnabriick -stood aside and _ waited; 
Mainz declared that all resistance to the 
French military power was quite hopeless. 
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The Elector of Brandenburg, Frederic 
William, who had always been regarded 
with mistrust by the Dutch regents as 
being the uncle and guardian of the young 
Prince of Orange, perceived the serious 
complications which the victory of France 
Holland would produce in the 
kingdom ; he declared that ‘in the eyes 
of the present and future generations it 
would appear an eternal disgrace to sur- 
render the freedom not only of Germany, 
but of the whole of Christendom.” He 
would neither comply with the requests 
made to him by the French ambassadors, 
nor would he shrink before any threats. He 
was very anxious to form a confederation 
with the Dutch government ; but, dazzled 
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by the power and financial resources of 
Louis, they hesitated for a long time to 
accept the conditions which Frederic 
William was obliged to impose 1n view of the 
resources of his territory. But early in 1672 
the Netherland ambassadors requested 
to know the meaning of the French 
eats Suv: preparations, and received the 
at War short answer from the king that 
with Holland 2° would complete his prepara- 
tions and use them as he 
thought proper. Then at length they made 
an agreement tor the putting of 24,000 men 
into the field; but for their maintenance 
they paid only 8.000 thalers a month, and 
not the 100.000 demanded by the clector. 

Two months later, Louis took the field 
with 140.000 men. After a short halt 
before Maestricht, two 
armies under Turenne 
and Condé diverged 
towards the Rhine, 
marched through the 
territory of Cologne, and 
took possession of the 
fortresses on the Holland 
frontier, which were in 
the worst possible con- 
dition and garrisoned 
with helpless. cowardly 
troops. At the custom- 
house on the Schenken- 
schanze, the passage of 
the Rhine was forced by 
the French cavalry, who 
were anxious to give 
proot of their old prowess 
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jewels and works of art, fled to Hamburg, 


Denmark, or even into hostile England ; 
after the flight of the garrisons the citizens 
seized the power in the towns, in order to 
save their property by capitulating with the 
enemy, even at the loss of their freedom. 

The government of the aristocratic 
republicans had ended in anarchy; destrwc- 
tion menaced the existence of the state, 
the constitution of which was not national, 
and was, moreover, entirely subversive of 
freedom, being intended solely to secure the 
domination of the insolent Mynheer. But 
the deep feeling of the unspoiled classes, 
who still clung to the old faith and the old 
traditions, found expression in the cry 
for the strong guidance of a royal person- 
ality, and for the reinstatement of the last 
survivor of the House of 
Orange in the hereditary 
office of stadtholder and 


captain-general. To the 
great historical events 
which contributed to 


strengthen the beltef in 
the importance of the 
individual, an addition 
has now to be made ; the 
assurance and the hope 
which impelled that cry 
for guidance were ad- 
dressed to a_ personality 
worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him. In the 
towns and marshes of the 
Low German mariners 
there was but one man 





under the eves of the -The son of William IL, Prince of Orange, and who possessed the special 


king. Meanwhile, the 
Bishops of Cologne and 


cowardly excuses for withdrawing their 
troops into Friesland and Oberyssel, and 
permitted the occupation of a number of 
towns, among them Deventer, Zwolle, 
Harderwijk ; the province of Oberyssel 
readily submitted to the protectorate of 
the Bishop of Minster. The English fleet 
under the Duke of York, with very in- 
sufficient support from the French, had 
meanwhile, on June 7th, 1672, fought an 
action with De Ruyter in Southwold Bay, 
the result of which was indecisive; the 
proposed landing of the English in Zealand 
was fortunately frustrated by an unusually 
low tide and a violent storm. None 
the less, affairs in the seven provinces were 
in an unsettled condition. The rich 
aaa with their families and treasures, 


ruler of the United Provinces, he married, in 
1677, Mary, daughter of James, Duke of York, 
afterwards King James II. 
Miinster made the most quently called to the throne of England. conviction, 


qualities of which the 
fatherland had need—firm 
unshaken 
courage, strong faith, devotion to the ides 
of German independence ; and this man 
was no other than the young Prince 
William of Orange, now twenty-two years 
of age, whose princely heart and nature had 
not been spoiled, despite the endeavours 
to that end of his republican guardians. 

As is invariably the case when the 
passions of the masses have been aroused 
by some unexpected calamity, the mani- 
festations of love for their national leader 
were accompanied by outbursts of hatred 
against thé enemy and the oppressor. A 
few weeks after the States-General had 
removed the Permanent Edict by which 
the brothers De Witt in the year 1668 
hoped to have made the restoration of the 
House of Orange for ever impossible, this 


He was subse- 
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{eeling broke out in wild rage against the 
brothers, who were tortured and murdered 
by a furious mob on August 2oth, 1672. 
Historians with leanings to republicanism 
reproach the’ Prince of Orange for not 
having used his popularity to save them ; 
but they forget that at that moment the 
stadtholder had to unite all the forces 
which were then freely offered for resist- 
ance against the enemy, that at no price 
could he have afforded to permit the 
growth of discord among those men who 
were ready to sacrifice person and purse 
to save their country. 

Thus in Holland the impression made 
by the resolution of the prince restored 
the confidence of the nation in its own 
power ; inundations caused by breaking 
down the dykes put a 
stop to the advance of 
{he French army, which 
had already gained 
possession of Utrecht. 
Meanwhile the opinion 
began to gain ground 
among the European 
powers that it was not 
wholly wise on their part 
to remain passive specta- 
tors of the conquest of the 
republican states and the 
victory of France. In 
Spain the war party 
gained the upper hand, 
and used all possible 
leverage to imduce_ the 
emperor to break with 
Irance. In the German 
mpire the Elector of 
Brandenburg — consulted 
the general feeling in the 
Protestant countries, and 
also his own inclinations and political prin- 
ciples, when he determined to take up arms 
in favour of his nephew. However, he con- 
sidered that it would be useless for him 
to take the field alone with his own troops, 
as the French armies would be able to 
prevent his junction or even his co-opera- 
tion with the forces which the Prince of 
Orange had collected; from the other 
princes of North Germany he could expect 
no assistance worth mentioning. Thus the 
only remaining resource was to remind the 
head of the empire of his duties, and to 
induce him to lead a general military 
Operation of the German people. The 
elector desired an alliance between Bran- 
denburg-Prussia and Austria, .on condition 


of Orange. 


father, James II., 





MARY, PRINCESS OF ORANGE 
This portrait, from the painting by Wissing, 
represents Mary when she was the Princess 
She ascended the English throne 
with her husband, William III., after her 
had lost his 


that the former should be recognised as 
the ruling power in evangelical North 
Germany, and the latter in South and West 
Germany, which were Catholic; but the 
plan proved to be wholly premature, and it | 
was impossible of discussion with men like 

Lobkowitz and Hocher, the vice-chancellor 

of the empire, who considered it impossible 

to renounce all hope of resuming the 

struggle against Protestantism. 

None the less, Frederic William thought 
that he ought to lay great stress upon the 
importance of the emperor's co-operation 
in the campaign against France; through 
John George of Anhalt in Vienna he 
vigorously pushed the proposal for an 
offensive alliance. On June 12th, 1672, it 
was agreed that each party should march 
with 12,000 men to pro- 
tect the boundary of the 
kingdom and repel the 
French from German soil; 
also that the provinces of 
the empire and the Kings 
of Spain and Denmark 
should be invited to join 
the alliance. But both 
parties approached the 
subject with intentions 
and from points of view) 
exactly opposed. The 
French party at the 
Vienna court was con- 
vinced that they would 
gain far greater gratitude 
from the King of France 
if Austria joined the 
alliance, and thereby 
obtained the right and 
the opportunity to place 
obstacles in the path of 
the Elector of Branden- 
burg, than they would if she were to 
decline alliance with the elector and 
thereby force him to act upon his own 
initiative. Frederic William, however, 
considered that he would be able to induce 
the Austrian forces to make some sort 
of strategical movement, and 


crown. 


arene would thereby draw off the 
Troops on the . : ee. ogee 
Rhine attention of the larger part 

of the French army. The 
imperial marshal Raymond, Count of 


Montecuccoli, was at first by no means 
disinclined to fall in with the elector’s 
plans and to operate on his side against 
the French upon the Rhine; however, 
even during the march to the proposed 
scene of action he was obliged to observe 
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the instructions which he had received 
from Vienna—namely, to avoid any 
possible collision with the enemy whom it 
was intended to befriend. The duty 
imposed on him was to await the attack 
of Turenne, to whom the defence of the 
Lower Rhine had been entrusted, and on 
no account to begin hostilities on his side. 
Although Frederic William 
could not induce Montecuccoli 
to advance with hin even as far 
s Coblenz, a movement which 
he had especially recommended to the 
Prince of Orange, he insisted upon the 
union of the two armies. But it became 
impossible to join hands with the Dutch 
and Spanish troops which were stationed 
at Maestricht, as Montecuccolt declined to 
cross the Rhine with the elector. When, 
coward the end of the year 1672, the allies 
marched to Westphalia, Turenne followed 
them and cut off their union with the 
Netherlands troops, which had gained a 
position in East Friesland. 

The elector was no longer in receipt of 
subsidies from the States-General, as he 
had not fulfilled’his obligations at the seat 
of war: 
attack on Turenne’s strong position at 
Soest. and, lest he should find himself the 
object of an overwhelming assault, deter- 
mined to conclude an armistice with 
France. In view of the emperor’s waver- 
ing policy and the weakness of ‘the con- 
tingents furnished by him—Montecuccoli's 
successor, Bournonville, had scarcely 10,000 
men all told—this step was for the moment 
the best that could have been taken, for in 
no other way was it possible to avoid defeat. 

By the Peace of Saint-Germain, on 
April roth, 1673, Fredenc: - William 
engaged to enter into hostilities neither 
against France nor against her allies— 
England, Cologne, and Minster. In the 
Convention of Vossem, on June 16th, the 
King of France promised him £800,000 by 
way of compensation for the loss of the 
payments from Holland; there 
was, however, no stipulation 
against his fulfiliing his duties 
to the empire in the event of an 
imperial war. When the Dutch ambassadors 
made reproaches to Frederic William for his 
secession, he plainly informed them that 
his retirement was entirely due to the 
premature cessation of the war subsidies 
which they had been paying; that, 
should they fail to bring about a general 
peace, he woujd be ready to renew his 
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he did not venture to make any’ How England 


OF THE WORLD 


action on behalf of the states. The fact 
that it was his action and his influence 
upon the emperor which had alone pre- 
vented the destruction of the Dutch 
republic is in no way affected by the Peace 
of Saint-Germain. 

The retirement of Brandenburg from the 
scene of operations, though but temporary, 
was unavoidable in view of events in 
Poland; it implied only a momentary 
interruption in the foreign policy of the 
elector and inflicted no permanent damage 
upon the cause of the Netherlands. On 
the contrary, 1t obliged the emperor to 
give up his temporising policy, and to 
show greater decision in defending the 
independence of his empire and in pre- 
serving the security of his frontiers, if he 
did not wish to run the risk of entirely 
losing in the eyes of the empire a prestige 
which was in any case greatly impaired. 

A convention was arranged on August 
30th,1673, between the United Netherlands, 
the emperor, and Spain, whereby a monthly 
subsidy of 95,000 thalers for the army 
was assured to the emperor. Monte- 
cuccoli again took the command, and 
Turenne, who had penetrated 
Guced Hes to oe on the Tauber, 
Spanish Trade 2S forced back to the Rhine 

by a series of strategical 
movements. Wilharn of Orange besieged 
and took Bonn, after obliging the marshal 
Luxemburg to abandon the right bank of 
the Rhine. When the winter brought 
operations to a close, I*rance had lost her 


advantage and was acting upon the defen- 


sive. She was, moreover, unable ‘to pre- 
vent the secession of her allies; England, 
who had not added to her reputation in the 
maritime war with the Dutch, was obliged 
to conclude the Peace of Westminster on 
February 19th, 1674, as she would cther- 
wise have lost her Spanish trade; he 
example was followed by Miinster and the 
electorates of Cologne and Mainz. 

The campaigns of the year 1674 were 
fraught with great dangers to Louis XIV., 
who was now confronted by a strong con- 
federation of Furopean powers, and heavy 
subsidies had to be paid to keep England 
from joining their number. Condé de- 
fended the northern frontier of the king- 
dom from a foreign invasion in the bloody 
battle of Seneffe in the Hennegau, on August 
TIth, 1674, which was fought against 
the Dutch, Spanish, and imperial troops. 
Turenne’s military powers had never 
been displayed to greater. advantage, 
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but all that he could do was to preserve 
Alsace, upon which the main attack of the 
imperial army had been directed. The 
Elector of Brandenburg had also appeared 
in that direction with 16,000 men under 
the general field-marshal George of Derf- 
finger, for Louis XIV. had delayed the 
payment of his subsidy, and the elector 
had gladly seized the opportunity of treat- 
ing the convention of Vossem as dissolved. 

The German troops, among’ which 
those of Liineburg and Brunswick were 
distinguished by the excellence of their 
equipment and by their bravery, were 
unable to inflict any decisive defeat upon 





THE GREAT NAVAL BATTLE BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND DUTCH AT AGOSTA IN 1676 


upon Miilhausen towards the end of the 
year 1674, and, surprising the allies, who 
had gone into winter quarters, he scattered 
and drove them back. After the inde- 
cisive battle of Tiirkheim, on January 5th, 
1675, the allies were forced to give up 
Alsace and to retreat once more to 
the right bank of the Rhine. 

Disputes had broken out between the 
imperial generals and those of Branden- 
burg, as a consequence of the constant 
failures in the handling of the army. The 
elector’s son Emil had succumbed to 
typhus fever in Strassburg during the cam- 
paign. The elector himself withdrew his 
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In this naval battle between the French and the Dutch, fought on April 2nd, 1676, the latter gained a notable victory, 
but lost their commander, De Ruyter, the hero of many fights and a tower of strength to his country in its wars. 


the enemy; the miserable cowardice of 
their leader, Alexander, Duke of Bournon- 
ville, who was thought to be treacherous 
as well as incapable, entirely neutralised 
the excellence of the forces at his disposal. 

In November, 1674, Turenne was forced 
by the superior strength of his opponents 
to retreat from Alsace to Lorraine. There 
he obtained reinforcements to the extent 
Of 13,000 men, which brought his army to 
the number of 30,000, and by dividing 
It into several columns he succeeded 
in reaching Belfort unobserved: from 
that point he suddenly swooped down 


troops no farther than Franconia, in order 
that he might be able to take his share in 
the general plan of campaign upon the 
resumption of hostilities. During the 
winter he was hard at work at Cleves with 
the Prince of Orange, arranging plans, and 
inducing the empcror to place a proper 
proportion of fresh troops in the field. 
But, though the Minister Lobkowitz had 
fallen, there was no inclination in Vienna 
to great sacrifices or vigorous measures ; 
the government hesitated even to make 
fitting preparations to protect Branden- 
burg and Pomerania against the attack of 
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necessity of putting an end to the war; 


the Swedes, who had again become allies 
of France. On May 30th, 1675, these 
restless neighbours actually began the cam- 
paign against Brandenburg by invading 
the Mark, and the only course of action 
open to the elector was to withdraw his 
contingent and its reinforcements from its 
position in, Franconia, to return to his 
own country by way of Magde- 


ie burg, and to concentrate his 
«x Battle ¢forts upon the task of defend- 


ing his frontier. After the 
departure of the Brandenburg forces, the 
imperial army on the Rhine would have 
been reduced to the worst extremities 
had not Turenne, whose strategical talent, 
experience and daring made him a host 
in himself, been killed in the fight of 
Sasbach in Baden on July 27th, 1675. 
From that time onward the progress of 
the war in the Palatinate and in the Breis- 
gau was marked by no special occurrence, 
though the important fortress of Breisach 
was captured. In the Spanish Netherlands, 
the French under Luxemburg made great 
progress, defeating the Prince of Orange 
at Saint Omer, and capturing Ghent and 
Ypern. The king ordered Vauban to 
extend and complete the fortifications 
of Condé, Valenciennes, and Cambray, and 
in his hands these places became first- 
class strongholds ; it was plain that he 
had no intention of surrendering them. 
But the greatest surprise was excited by 
the appearance of France as a great naval 
power; her gifted admiral, Abraham, 
Marquis du Quesne, beat the united fleet 
of the Dutch and Spaniards at the Lipari 
Islands and at Catania; in a previous 
conflict, the battle at Agosta, on April 29th, 
1676, in which they were victorious, the 
Dutch had lost their famous naval 
hero De Ruyter. The preponderance 
thus gained by France in the Mediter- 
rancan, and her acquisitions in the Spanish 
Netherlands, created a most painful im- 
pression in England. Aftera lapse of fifteen 
months, Parliament was again 
summoned in the year 1677, 
and obliged the king, whom 
Youis XIV. was still sub- 
sidising, to form a new alliance with 
Holland, and to agree to the marriage 
of the daughter of the Duke of York, 
who had been brought up in the Protestant 
faith, with William of Orange. The 
personal 
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passed into the hands of his nephew 
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attitude of Charles towards 
Holland had changed when the power 
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the son of his sister Mary. 


Louis, therefore, after protracted negotia- 
tions at Nimeguen, came to an understand- 
ing with the republican party and the 
leaders of the English Parliament as to the 
principles which should form the _ basis 
of a pacific settlement. 

Louis’ aims were, on the one hand, to 
relax the close union existing between 
the Prince of Orange and the “ States,” 
and, on the other, to put an end to the 
highly inconvenient demands of the Stuart 
for further subsidies. In these objects he 
was successful, for he induced the Dutch to 
abandon Spain, and to allow France to 
indemnify herself at the expense of Spain 
in the Spanish Netherlands and in 
the Franche-Comté. On August roth, 
1078, the treaty between France and the 
Republic was concluded ; on September 
17th, Spain was forced to agree to the 
disadvantageous conditions imposed upon 
her; in February of the follow- 
ing vear the German empcror 
also accepted the peace. The 
Elector of Brandenburg, with the 
support of Denmark, had won victory after 
victory in his war with Sweden ; he had now 
to bear alone the full brunt of the attack 
of the whole French army, which advanced 
to Minden in June and proceeded to march 
upon Berlin. Brandenburg was obliged 
to give up her conquests in Pomerania, 
and to agree to the distribution of territory 
settled by the Peace of Westphalia. Louis 
XIV. had gained his desire; but 1t was easy 
to perceive that of all his adversaries he 
had the greatest respect for Frederic 
William, and before the year 1679 had 
expired he had won him over to alliance. 

As the ruler of Brandenburg had been 
abandoned by the emperor and the empire 
and above all by his Guelf neighbours, so- 
was the Prince of Orange abandoned by 
the Hollanders and by the regents of 
the states, which he had preserved from 
disruption and loss. In the days of Nimg- 
guen, Europe bowed to the will of the 
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Brilliant 
Outlook 


‘monarch who purposed to restore to the 
French the position that the Franks had 


held under Charlemagne. It seemed that 
with the exception of the Padishah of 
Stamboul there was to be but one great 


power in Europe—the French kingdom. 
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seventeenth century the — seeds 
lying dormant in the historical life of 
the European peoples gradually came 
to maturity; the ground had already 
been cleared for the most important 
changes in the territorial areas and 
in the mutual relations of the powers. 
In this light we must regard the con- 
quests of France and her repeated 
attacks upon the German Fmpire, the 
castern developments of the German- 
Hapsburg policy which were brought about 
by the favourable result of the Turkish 
war and the recovery of Hungary and its 
neighbouring territory; the War of the 
Spanish Succession ; the renewal of com- 
plications in the East through the rivalry 
of Sweden and Poland; and finally the rise 
of Brandenburg-Prussian influence and the 
recognition of her sovereign position, which 
was marked by the rise of Prussia to the 
The Doom of status of a eval a 
the Lithuanian transiel ence of the policy o 
Kingdon the House of Orange to Eng- 
land and the permanent con- 
nection or that country with Holland must 
be regarded as an additional factor in the 
problems under consideration. A new 
member entered the European political 
world in the Russian state, whose mission 
was to educate healthy and vigorous Slav 
races to take their share in the struggle 
for the blessings of civilisation in the stead 
of the Polish Lithuanian kingdom, which 
was hastening to its inevitable fall. 
Immediately upon the conclusion of 
the Peace of Nimeguen Louis XIV. began 
to take new steps for the acquisition of 
that territory which, as he was firmly 
convinced and as French patriots believed, 
was indispensable for the completion of 
his kingdom; he proposed a set of en- 
tirely new principles as the basis of his 
national and historical right to what he 
claimed. In the name of the bishops of 
‘Metz, Toul, and Verdun he advanced his 
demand that the feudal rights of these 
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bishops to lands and possessions within — 
the German Empire must be revived, 
though they had lain obsolete for cen- 
turies, and that the supremacy of France 
should extend over the districts in ques- 
tion. Upon the conclusions of the Peace 
of Westphalia concerning 
the withdrawal of the 
Austrian wardens from the 
Alsatian towns he placed 
such an interpretation that 1t was possible 
for France to clam the whole country, 
including Strassburg. The representations 
of the empcror and the Reichstag did not 
prevent him from annexing, piece by picce, 
the country which he claimed: at the 
close of September, 1681, he surprised the 
old imperial town of Strassburg, and obhiged 
the citizens to do him homage, after he 
had been informed that the emperor was 
proposing to garrison the town. 

It is superfluous to spend time in pointing 
out the absence of justifiable reason for 
these ‘‘ reunions.” Justice is dumb when 
questions of national interest are at stake ; 
the most brazen injustice, the most out- 
rageous demands, are acclaimed as 
righteous by patriots so long as they can 
thence draw food for their vainglory. 
This is a fact of which the historian as 
well as the politician must take account, 
for he will generally find himself in the 
wrong if he attempts to account for state 
policy on principles other than ‘ might 
is right.” Louis XIV. continued to 
proclaim that his state must be increased 
just so long as he found himself able to 
brush aside all resistance to his will; 
his example was followed by 
every succeeding government 
in France, whether monarch- 
ical or republican, until the 
neighbours whom she had trampled on 
trampled on her in their turn. 

Not for a single moment was the 1m- 
perial court inclined to compliance, nor 
did anyone imagine fhat the arts of 
diplomacy would ever induce Louis XIV. 
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to retire from his advantageous position. 
The only possible course of action was to 
gain time to prepare for the struggle and 
to find allies against France. Of alliances, 
however, the prospect was exceedingly 
small. It now became clear how fatal had 
been the mistake committed in neglecting 
Brandenburg, for without her troops the 
Th _... collective forces of the empire 
e Empire : 3 
no Match 4 Were no match for the French 
Pc oawce king’s army. It cannot be 
denied that the change in the 
Great Elector’s policy after the Peace of 
Nimeguen was largely the cause of the 
“reuuon’’ movement, but it is equally 
certain that King Louis would have had 
far less hesitation in aggrandising himsclf 
at the expense of the empire if Branden- 
burg had exhausted her strength in a 
hopeless war against Sweden and France. 
and had sacrificed to no pur- 
pose the army which she had 
just created. The merc fact 
of her existence as an ally on 
one side or the other was a - 
ground of security for the |» 
empire in the last extremity. | | 
Moreover, Frederic William © 
would have been quite ready 
on proper terms to throw in 
his lot again with the’ em- 
peror. But he was anxious, 
first of all, to see for himself 
that the emperor was capable 
of taking up the war with 
Irance ; 





‘ JOHN GEORGE Ill. 
then. he demanded The Elector of Saxony from 1680 2614 = 1699—with the Arch- 


ee : f : till 1691, John George III. played a 
certain compensation in re- jeading part in the struggles ofthe Cuchess 


who had been in. the. service of 
Holland since 1672. He was confident 
that he could undertake the military 
organisation of the empire after he had 
secured the adherence in 1679 of some of 
his compeers from the Central Rhine, 
from the Wetterau, Westerwald, and 
Eifel, toa scheme for their mutual defence. 
This “ union ” was joined by Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Fulda, Bamberg- -Wiirz- 
burg, and the Frankish district, and 


‘shortly afterwards by Saxony-Gotha. 


Waldeck was able to create such a 
strong impression in Vienna of the im- 
portance of his scheme of mutual defenee 


that the emperor, on June Ioth, 1682, 


‘“Laxenburg Alliance ”’ 
and it was hoped that 


concluded the 
with the “ union,” 


others of the imperial provinces might 


be induced to join. They were to take up 
the defence of the empire, 
of which scheme the main 
features had been sketched 
out by the Reichstag at 
Regensburg, which had now 
become a permanent assembly. 
However, their intentions did 
not issue in practical results. 
Of more importance was the 
union of Bavaria and Haps- 
burg, which was _ closely 
cemented. by the marriage in 
July, 31685, of the young 
elector, Max: Emanuel—Ferd:- 
nand Maria had died on May 


Maria. Antonia, the 


turn, the cession of districts period, and his secession from the daughter of the emperor; im- 


in Silesia, where the rights of French party was a sore blow toit. 


inheritance possessed by the Hohen- 
zollerns were not wholly secure. The 
Vienna court did not think it necessary 
to meet these advances half way; it 
looked to other sources of help. 

The members of that mighty confedera- 
tion which resisted the foundation of a 
universal supremacy of France in later 
years existed side by side, even at that 
period ; but they were not then sufficiently 
developed and had not the resources 
necessary to enable them to. withstand 
the energy and the will of the French king. 
Around William of Orange was grouped 
a number of Dutch and German statesmen, 
who were constrained by necessity to 
thwart the ever-widening plans of Louis 
XIV.; among them was also to be found 
George William “of Waldeck, sometime 
minister and. -general of Brandenburg, 
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Threatened 


encroachments of France; 


portant, too, was the secession 
of the Elector of Saxony, John George III. 
(1680-1691), from the French party, and 
the readiness of the Duke of Hanover, 
Ernest Augustus I., to send an army of 


10,000 men to the Rhine to support the 


imperial troops. Leopold and his council, 


which.was then led by the Freiherr von 


Strattmann, were consequently obliged 
New Turkish to admit that the interests of 
War the House of Hapsburg with 
respect to Spain demanded an 
unconditional resistance to the 
to this they 
remained firm, even though the danger of 


‘a new Turkish war grew more imminent. 


The Hungarian policy of the Vienna 
court was. invariably unfortunate. The 


‘leaders did not appreciate the necessity 
‘of smoothing. over religious differences by 
‘gentle treatment of the non-Cathalics ; 
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their treatment of personal and family 
affairs was also ill-considered. The claims 
of the Rakoczy family, to which the Tran- 
sylvanian magnate Emerich Tokély be- 
longed, had been set aside by timely offers of 
compensation, bestowal of titles, and op- 
portune marriages; but time had never been 
found for proper attention to these affairs, 
The Turks and the attitude of rejection that 
On the Wa too often adopted helped to 
War Path Dring powerful adherents to the 
opposition. Stern and harsh in 
time of peace, weak and careless 1n time of 
war, the Austrian House did not gain either 
the respect or the confidence of the Magyars. 

After their fruitless war with Poland and 
Russia the Turks thought that they had 
found a haven of rest upon the Danube, 
and the state of affairs in Transylvania 
and Upper Hungary seemed eminently 
suited to further their aims. The Grand 
Vizir Kara Mustapha required to secure 
his position by some military success, and, 
having persuaded the sultan to permit 
the further chastisement of the infidel, 
he marched in person upon Vienna at 
the head of an army of 200,000 men. 
The Vienna statesmen had actually brought 





matters to such a pass that Austria 
found herself obliged at one and the same 
time to carry on the war against France 
upon the Rhine, and to resist the attack 
of an enormously superior power upon the 
hereditary territories of the ruling house. 

The unprincipled Elector of Branden- 
burg took the opportunity to advocate 
the conclusion of an armistice with France, 
which would imply the temporary aban- 
donment of the “reunion” problem; if 
some such arrangement could be made 
with Louis XIV., his ally, he was ready to 
send 16,000 men and more to Hungary. 
But in the course of these negotiations 
he again advanced his claims to Jagern- 
dorf, and the emperor declined to accept 
help from Brandenburg, which appeared 
the less indispensable as the King of 
Poland had promised to lead his army 
against the common enemy without any 
stipulation of reward. The Pope Innocent 
XI. persuaded Louis XIV. to cease for 
a time the hostilities which he had 
already begun against the House of 
Austria, and the king complied with 


his request in the expectation that in 
case of necessity his help would be 
hs 








THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES AS IT WAS IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. 
& From the painting by J. B. Martin in the Museum of Versailles 
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THE WOMEN WHO INFLUENCED LOUIS XIV. 


The morals of Louis XIV. were notorious. 


In 1685 he was privately married to Madame de Maintenon, a woman who 


was under the influence of the Jesuits, but was no mere courtesan; the Duchess de la Vallitre bore the king four 
children, and retired into a convent when she was supplanted in the royal affections by Madame de Montespan. 


demanded, and that when he had saved 
the country from the Turks he might, 
with the assent of Brandenburg, make 
any terms he pleased for himself. 

The magnificent defence of the imperial 
capital offered by Count Riidiger of 
Starhemberg, the endurance of his troops 
and of the more sensible part of the 
population of Vienna, and finally the 
glorious battle which raised 
the siege on. September 12th, 
1683, in which Kara Mustapha 
was utterly beaten by the 
Polhsh army under John 
Sobieski,.entirely upset Louis’ 
calculations and = raised - the 
empcror’s prestige to an un- 
expected height. The supreme § 
command had been given by ° 
agreement to the Polish king, 
but the ‘real conduct of the 
battle was claimed by Duke 
Charles of Lorraine; and 
on this memorable day two 
German electors, John George 
ILI. of Saxony and Maximilian 
Emanuel of Bavaria, had 
voluntarily placed themselves 
under the orders of the duke, 
as also had the imperial | 
ficld-marshal, the Count of Waldeck. 
This was Poland’s last intervention in 
European politics. The emperor had not 
succeeded in raising an imperial army ; 
the empire had not yet found time to 
take the. measures necessary for the fulfil- 
Ment. of. military exigencies. The. help 
which had averted the fall of Vienna had 
been given to the emperor by the allied 





COUNT RUDIGER 
Count Riidiger of Starhemberg 
made a magnificent. defence of 
Vienna while it was undergoing 
the siege of the Turks, which was 
raised on September 12th, 1683. 


“ armed provinces,” in which the Frankish 
district was included as well as_ the 
electors. Hitherto standing armics had 
been set on foot only in such North 
German territories as were forced to 
protect themselves; besides the Elector 
of Brandenburg, who was more powerful] 
than any other German prince, the dukes 
of Brunswick and the Bishop of Miinster 
had troops on a war footing 
at their disposal, capable of 
being used for independent 
operations. The system of 
individual armament now 
began to prevail throughout 
the empire, so that military 
affairs entered upon a new 
phase of development. 

It was a_ considerable 
advantage to the greater 
territorial princes always to 
have their own troops ready, 
and to send them beyond their 
provinces only. upon special 
occasions of concerted action. 
But the maintenance of these 
standing armies was an extra- 

ordinary expense, and one 
which could not be met from 
their ordinary sources ot 
income ; princes were therefore ready to 
employ their troops outside the somewhat 
narrow sphere of. their own interests, 
and lent them to. other powers, which 
were armed insufficiently or not at all, 
in return for corresponding pecuniary 
returns, which went into their war chests. 
This was a business which had_ been 
carried on by the captains of regiments 
a 
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during the period of vassalage, and during 
the Thirty Years War, by such great 
‘contractors’ as Mansfeld, Christian of 
Brunswick, Wallenstein, Bernhard of 
Weimar, and others. It now passed into 
the hands of the princely war lords, who 
gained far greater profit from it and were 


Jess easily exposed to the danger of a 
Sciaiacs conflict of political interests. 
The complaints concerning the 
Who were 
so-called “ sale of the country’s 
Lent Out 


children” first arose at a later 
period, and resulted from the failure to 
appreciate the close connection between 
the fundamental idea of “armament ’ 
and the arrangements for defence existing 
in earlier times. In most cases the soldiers 
who were thus lent out were themselves 
entirely convinced that in no other manner 
could the special military qualities which 
made their services of value be kept at a 
high level of perfection. 

The smaller provinces of the empire, 
which did not possess sufficient territory or 
population to enable them to embark upon 
such andertakings, generally came to some 
arrangement with the ‘‘ armed’ powers, 
if they were ordered to prepare for war 
by the empire or their allies: districts 
in which there was no lord of dominant 
power formed compacts offensive and 
defensive and added to the number of 
the armed powers. But such a movement 
was for the most part of short duration. 

As soon as the most pressing danger was 
over, these imperial districts withdrew 
their contingents, because their mainten- 
ance was not imperative upon them as 
upon their more powerful neighbours, 
and because the expenses of war had an 
effect upon their home life more immediate 
and heavier than in the case of a populous 
state, where there were many shoulders 
to bear the burden. From 1670 to 1680 and 
through the following decades German 
military strength was represented by the 
forces of the “ armed ”’ provinces. Alliance 
The Tangled and convention were the only 
Thiewae means Of calling great national 
Of History @!™Mles_ into existence. The 

policy of the emperor and the 
statcecraft of every dynasty that strove to 
attain success abroad resolved itself intoa 
series of attempts to effect alliances with 
the armed provinces of the empire; con- 
sequently the threads of the diplomatic 
history of the period became so tangled, 
owing to schemes and plots, that during 
no other epoch have we the same difficulty 
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in unravelling their confused complexity. 
The defeat of the Turks at Vienna 
induced Louis XIV. to renew and to increase 
the pressure upon the two Hapsburg 
courts and upon the German Empire. 

In addition to Strassburg he had quickly 
annexed two other important strategical 
points—Casale on the Po on September 
30th, 1681, and Luxemburg on June 4th, 
1684. He now demanded an armistice 
for thirty, or at least twenty-five, years, the 
status quo to be maintained. During 
that period the empire would be able to 
devote her whole energy to the struggle 
with her hereditary enemy. The Elector of 
Brandenburg exerted his influence in 
Vienna and in Regensburg to secure the 
acceptance of this proposal, as it offered 
him personally a possibility of escape from 
the embarrassing position into which his 
relations with France had brought him. 

It was clear to him that he could not safely 
take up a position of hostility to the em- 
peror at a moment when the majority of the 
Germans looked upon the continuance of 
the war with Turkey as a national duty. 
He had cynically admitted the difficulty 
of his position to the French 
ambassador, the Vicomte de 
Rébenac, and had appealed 
through him to the generosity 
of Louis XIV., asking him not to make 
capital out of the “ desperate necessities 
of the empire.”” Rébenac was in full pos- 
session of the elector’s confidence, and it 
was through his ready influence that 
the king was induced to confer a special 
mark of friendship upon the elector, which 
consisted in the raising of his subsidy to 
100,000 livres per annum, a sum which 
was to be doubled in the event of war, 
and did not include personal presents. 
The elector was ever vigilant when his 
personal interests were concerned. 

The views entertained at the court of 
Vienna underwent a change during the 
progress of the campaign. A few wecks 
after he had marched into his sore-tried 
capital the emperor’s confidence in his 
Polish ally was seriously shaken. Sobieski, 
who despised the German time-servers, 
as he called them, considered that his Polish 
nobles had suffered disproportionate losses 
in the battle of Parkany on October gth, 
1683. At the storming of Gran on October 
27th, he allowed them to take no active 
share in the operations, and afterwards 
marched them home. If the war in Hun- 
gary was to be continued it was necessary 


Louis’ 
Friendship for 
the Elector 
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to procure more and more reliable troops, 
and such Germany alone could provide. 
If war were to break out with France 
in the following spring, there would be 
very small numbers of German troops. 
perhaps none at all, at the emperor's 
disposal. Thus the Emperor Leopold 
was confronted with the dilemma whether 
..,. he should again conclude an 
The Empire's oo : th thé 
eaiciiee unsatisfactory peace wit e 
with France Lurks, and resume the 
struggle with France, or 
should put off the solution of the French 
question andat once undertake the conquest 
of Hungary. On the one side the position of 
the whole House of Hapsburg as a European 
power was at stake; on the other, the 
special interests of the German ruling line. 
Leopold decided in favour of the latter. 
The Hungarian campaign of the year 
1684 was carried on with imadequate 
forces, and led to no. definite result. 
The mission of an ambassador-extra- 
ordinary, Count Lamberg, in February, 
1684, to buy off Brandenburg from 
France, had been a failure, and for these 
reasons the emperor gave his consent to 
the conclusion of an armistice for twenty 
vears with France, which was concluded 
on August 15th, 1684, at Regensburg. 
This event marks a turning-point in the 
relations of the two hostile parties, because 
from that time begins the gradual separa- 
tion of the Great Elector from Louis XIV. 
A number of other occurrences in the year 
1685 contributed to set him against 
French pohcy, and to prepare the way for 
that great federation which was destinegl 
eventually to ruin the far-reaching plans 
against the freedom of Europe which 
Louis XIV. had conceived. Of these the 
most important were the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the suppression 
of the Huguenots and of religious tolera- 
tion in France, and the accession of the 
Stuart James II. in England, who had 
become a Catholic and openly introduced a 
B ». counter - reformation into 
randenburg's Evcland . ire 
Open Door for “BSland, so far as his 
the Hesecncti opportunities allowed. 
Frederic Wilham threw open 
his territory to his exiled co-religionists, 
the refugees, and came to a close under- 
standing with William of Orange to the 
effect that Louis must be conquered, as 
his obvious intention was to disturb the 
balance of the different Christian creeds 
which the Peace of Westphalia had deter- 
mined. Though he was quarrelling with 
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..from the old elector ; 


the Pope, the king was considered still the 
most dangerous opponent of the Protestant 
powers. His efforts to build up a national 
French policy had been attended with 
complete success. But the ruinous dis- 
sension which eventually shook France to 
her very foundations proceeded from the 
king’s fatal opinion that the centralisation of 
the constitutional power was incompatible 
with the existence of different religious 
creeds, and that universal toleration would 
impair the strength of the kingdom. 

As soon as the Great Elector had made 
up his mind to dissolve his connection 
with France, in spite of the subsidies which 
had been paid to him through Rébenac 
since the year 1680, he entertained no 
scruples about rejoining the emperor and 
supporting him in his undertakings. He 
could not have failed to recognise that 
Louis was desirous of keeping him in 
restraint, and eveninimpotency. He had 
at one time expected to increase his terri- 
tory with the aid of France, at the expense 
of Brunswick-Hanover or of Sweden, and 
this hope he was now obliged to renounce. 
None the less, the negotiations with the im- 
Disappointed perial government would have 
Ho , resulted unfavourably had not 

pi he Electoral Prince Frederic 
the Elector the ; , 
a declared enemy of France, 
devoted his energy to removing the chief 
obstacle. His father insisted upon the 
fact that an inconsiderable accession of 
territory was owing to himself in view of 
his hereditary claims to Jagerndorf and 
some other Silesian estates—the so-called 
Schwiebus district. What was the loss of 
twenty-four square miles of territory and 
a few thousand inhabitants, for the most 
part Protestants, to the powerful Hapsburg 
House, which was desirous of conquering 
the kingdom of Hungary at that moment ? 

A rigid insistence upon their rights 
prevented the Vienna statesmen from 
making a sacrifice which was valueless in 
comparison with the important alliance it 
would have brought. schwiebus was 
formally alienated from the emperor 
during the lifetime of the elector. The 
electoral prince was obliged to undertake 
to restore the district upon his accession. 
For this he received a special subsidy of 
10,000 ducats, a not unwelcome addition 
to his impoverished treasury. This piece 
of baseness was successfully concealed 
until his death he 
firmly believed in the uprightness of the 
Austrian House and of the prince. The 
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emperor eventually exacted the return of 
his twenty-four square miles from the 
elector’s successor ; however, he had pro- 
vided an excuse for Frederic the Great 
to declare that the promised renunciation 
of the Silesian 
principalities by 
his predecessor 
was not binding 
upon himself, 
and so to give 
a quibble of 
legality to his 
conquest of it. 
On S:ptember 
2nd, 1086. the 
fortress of Ofen, 
the central point 





Simmern family on behalf of his brother 
Philip of Orleans, husband of the Princess 
Elizabeth Charlotte, the sister of the late 
elector. The possession of this territory 
would have made the French ruler a prince 
of the empire. 
In the contest for 
the archbishopric 
of Cologne he 
. had espoused the 
cause of William 
Egon of Fiirsten- 
berg: in opposi- 
tion to Prince 
Joseph Clemens 
of Bavaria, and 
this action had 
embarrassed the 


; s , 
of the Turkish yup puxe oF SAVOY AND CHARLES OF LorRaINE iMterests of Aus- 
rule in Hungary, Victor Amadeus, the Duke of Savoy, fought against the French in trla and Bavaria 
was stormed by the battle of Staffarda in 1690, and was overthrown by Catinat; and the rights ot 
the German and Charles of Lorraine commanded the imperial army, and died in 1690. the Pope, who 


imperial troops. In this brillant feat 
of arms some share was taken by the 
Brandenburg contingent of 8.200 men 
and after a lapse of 145 years the emperor 
was again put in possession of the Hungarian 
KG6nigsberg. The Brandenburger then 
undertook the defence of the Lower Rhine, 
and co-operated with the Dutch against 
France, his late ally, while Max 


- Saries Emanuel of Bavaria and Charles 
of Important f - a ae battle “of 
Battles of Lorraine won t e battle of 


Mohacs on August 12th, 1687, 
and took Belgrade on September 6th, 1688, 
for the first time, thus breaking down the 
resistance which the Turks. annually 
renewed. The Field-Marshal von Barfus 
rendered important service at the battle 
of Slankamen on August 19th, r6gr, with 
the Margrave of Baden, Lewis William, 
and helped to win a brilliant victory, 
which permanently strengthened the posi- 
tion of the imperial troops in Hungary, 
which had received a heavy blow in the 
previous year by the loss of Belgrade. 
Meanwhile, an open breach with France 
had come to pass. Louis XIV. could not 
behold the recovery of the Hapsburg 
power in the East and the rise of the 
imperial prestige among the imperial 
princes without raising fresh claims on his 
side, and attempting to assert his pre- 
ponderance by interference in German 
affairs. With the death of Charles the 
Elector of the Palatinate on May 16th,1685, 
the line of Simmern of Wittelsbach became 
extinct, and Louis seized the opportunity 
to claim the allodial territory of the 
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had decided in favour of Joseph Clemens. 
None the less, Innocent XI. made every 
possible effort to induce the king to 
accept some peaceful solution of the 
question at issue, and to restrain him 
from appealing to force of arms. His 
efforts were not successful. © Louis felt 
himself threatened on two sides, and 
was determined to anticipate the for- 
mation of a confederacy against him by. 
striking a rapid blow at his enemies. 
He considered himself as especially threat- 
ened by the alliance of Augsburg, whereby 
the emperor, Spain and Sweden, as allied 
powers, the Frankish and Bavarian dis- 
tricts, and also certain princes, had pledged 
themselves to provide a federal army of 
more than 46,o00 men for the defence of 
the empire until its military organisation 
should have been perfected. Still more 
serious was the discord which had broken 
out between the English and King James 
II., and the alliance now imminent be- 
tween the leaders of Protestantism in 
England and William of Orange, who could 
The Plans [OW reckon upon the consent 
v2... Of the States-General to such 

of William : : 
eOrkuxe steps as he might consider 
needful to secure the Protestant 
character of the government in England. 
The Prince of Orange had been forced 
for a long time to postpone the execution 


of his great plans, as he was invariably 


confronted with the suspicions of the 
States-General; the time was now at 


hand when he was to gain a powerful 


position, enabling him to undertake the 


FRANCE’S WARS OF AGGRESSION 


war with the despot upon the Seine who 
was threatening the freedom of Europe in 
general, and of the Protestant states in 
particular. William IIT. had married his 
first cousin, Mary, a daughter of James II., 
who had been baptised in the Protestant 
faith, of which she was a warm supporter ; 
as her husband, he was summoned by 
England to bring into order the troubled 
and. confused affairs of that country. 

The Whigs had formed the forefront of 
the opposition to James II. ; the majority 
of the Tories and the whole of the clergy 
joined them with the object of overthrow- 
ing the Papal rule, to which the whole 
nation was resolutely opposed. It was the 
impenetrable stupidity of James IT. which 
brought about this revolution, the extent 
and the radical consequences of which no 
one could have foreseen. He made easy 
martyrs of the bishops, destroyed the 
discipline of his troops by. amalgamating 
the Irish with the English and Scotch regi- 
ments, sneered at the well-meant advice 


scant Pe 





of his protector on the French throne, 
and rewarded his liberality with ridiculous 
displays of haughtiness. Finally, his dis- 
regard of the prescribed court ceremonial 
gave rise to the rumour that the Prince 
of Wales, born on August roth, 1688, was 
a Jesuit changeling, whose existence was 
to destroy all possibility of a Protestant 
successor. <A long series of similar provo- 
cations forced the opposition to resort 


England's : — 
Fear of Catholic pate sea te ie ae 
Supremacy only wl e€ greatest re- 


luctance, in view of the 
universal loyalty that the Restoration had 
at first evoked. The personal stubbornness 
of the king and of his Catholic followers 
played a large part in this change of govern- 
ment in England, which was so important 
in its influence upon the destinics of 
Europe; so far reaching were its conse- 
quences, that even Lecky, a _ historian 
avowedly concerned with tracing “ the per- 
manent characteristics of national life,” is 


From the painting by J. B. Martin in the Museum of Versailles 
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finally to resistance, and’ 
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obliged to draw. the attention of his readers 
to the fact that “that issue of the com- 
plicated drama was brought to pass more 
by the action of individuals and by chance 
circumstances than by general causes.’ 
After the flight of his father-in-law 
had laid the road open, William III. 
did not place his wife in the position 
William of of ruler, but succeeded in 
Deka getting himself recognised as 
ge of... fullsovereign and as theruler 
England's King 8 
whom the will of the nation 
had called forward. This was the real 
occasion upon which’ the Whig spirit 
first broke its bonds ; the prestige 
of the Parliament was secured; and the 
highest intellect of a nation provided with 
the most admirable political capabilities 
was called to the management of its own 
affairs. With the passage of the Prince 
of Orange from his native land 
to English soil the histori- 
cal importance of Holland > 
was also transferred to Eng- 
land. The Netherland States 
had exhausted their ideals and 
their political strength in the 
struggle for the victory over 
Spain, and sank from their 
former high position in pro- 
portion as England rose in the 
world to a height for which 
past history affords no pre- 
cedent and no standard of 
comparison. It is true that 
only in the eighteenth century 
did England take the step 
from the place of a European 





‘a usurper on the throne of. England ; if 
he would maintain his position, he .was 
obliged :to prefer his new country before 


the old. The heavy English customs 
‘duties remained unchanged, the Naviga- 


tion Act was carried out in the colonies ; 


‘under the rule of the Dutch king two great 
‘financial powers arose, the Bank of Eng- 
‘land and the new East India Compatiy, 


which proved ruinous to Dutch trade. In. 


‘the friendly rivalry between the allied 
peoples England’s preponderance rapidly 
became manifest ; 
“power ’ 


the name of “ sea- 
’ became a collective noun among 
diplomatists, and soon implied, as Frederic 


the Great - was ill-natured enough to 


remark, “the English man-of-war with 


the Dutch jolly-boat’ towing behind.” 


The change of rulers in England would 


not have come to pass so quickly as it did, 


would perhaps never have 
been brought about at all, if 
Louis ‘XIV., in September, 
1688, just before the landing 
of William of Orange, had not 
declared war upon the German 
Empire, a war generally known 
as the third war of aggression. 
He proposed to strike terror 
into South Germany by de- 
livering a vigorous blow, and 
fe oblige the emperor, whose 

est generals and troops were 
perforce ‘employed in the 
Turkish war, to permit the 


PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY armistice to be ratified as a 


Refused acommissioninthearmyof definite peace which would 
France, Prince Eugene renounced ; 


that countryand entered the service 


have secured him in the 


power to that of a world ofEmperor Leopold, distinguishing Possession of the Reunions. 


power ; 
seventeenth century that the foundations 
for that step were laid. Elizabeth, Crom- 


well, William form the constellation which ° 


has lighted the proudest and the most for- 
tunate of all the Germanic nations upon a 
path which has progressed upwards without 
interruption for over two hundred years. © 


William III. himself recognised that - 
England would become the leader. of. the.. 
he devoted his every. 
care and effort and ‘his unusual ‘political - 
capacities to making the United Kingdom | 
equal to‘ the performance of his splendid. 


maritime powers ; 


task. The distrust of the English toward 
their new ruler on account of his presumed 
‘leanings to Holland speedily proved as 


groundless as did: those insular suspicions - 


of Coburg influence which last century 
saw. William III. was a stranger and 
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but it was in the _himselfinthe wars against France. 


His action was successful from 
a military point of view, though, by 
releasing Holland from immediate danger, 
it set William free to secure the English 
crown. The admirably equipped French 
armies penetrated into the Palatinate as 
far.as Heilbronn, overran the Wiirtemberg 


territory, devastated the fertile country 


on the Rhine, blew up the 


Devastating | 
“trench Armies castle of Heidelberg on. March 
7 in Germany and, 1689, and by the end 


of the year ‘collected ovér 
2,000, 000 livres in forced contributions. 


“But no member of the’ Bee chad any 


inténtion of being thus bill a “into a 
disgraceful peace. The emperor resolved 
to undertake the war upon both frontiers 
simultaneously ;. his.closer allies, Bavaria, 
Saxony, an ’ Brandenburg, and also 





; Hanover and Hace: joined the ‘‘ Concert 
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VICTORY AT BELGRADE IN 1717 
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y of 150,000 men. 


fight succeeded in gaining possession of the town. 
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at that time in the hands of the Turks, and after a desperate 


renewed in 1716, 


gainst the Turks was 


S wara 
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he besieged Belgrade, which was 


When the empire 
following year 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


of Magdeburg,” which had been concluded 
by the armed provinces on October 22nd, 
1688. Moreover, the Regensburg assembly 
determined to support the.imperial war. 
Twenty thousand Brandenburg troops were 
speedily before Bonn, which Cardinal 

iirstenberg had betrayed to the French ; 
Charles of Lorraine, who commanded the 
armies of the empire, retook 
Mainz on September 8th, 1689, 
after eight weeks’ fighting, and 
Bonn fell shortly afterwards— 
on October 13th. During the succeeding 
years the war in Germany made no de- 
cisive progress; the further advance of 
the enemy was repulsed, but nothing more 
was accomplished. The Margrave Lewis 
William of Baden succeeded Charles of 
Lorraine in the command of the imperial 
army after his death, on April 18th, 1690. 

At the seat of war in the Netherlands, 
Prince George Frederic of Waldeck lost the 
battle of Fleurus on July Ist, 1690, and 
the French took Mons in April, 1691, and 
Namur in July, 1692. At the battle of 
Steinkirke, in Hennegau, on August 3rd, 
1692, William of Orange was unable to 
gain any decisive advantage. On the 
other hand, at the battle of Staffarda, 
Catinat won a victory over the Duke of 
Savoy, Victor Amadeus, to whose support 
Max Emanuel marched across the Alps, 
but was unable to bring about that change 
of fortune in Upper Italy for which the 
allies were anxiously longing. 

Thus the French armies had the advan- 
tage on every side. But on May 2oth, 
1692, at La Hogue, their fleet was defeated 
by the combined English and Dutch 
Navies, under Russell ; this was the first 
of that series of defeats, the almost in- 
variable persistence of which during the 
next 200 years seems to prove that the 
Romance nations are no match for the 
Germanic in naval warfare. Louis XIV. 
could not flatter himself with the hope of 
being able totally to overpower the forces 
opposed to him in the field ; 


Victories 
of the 
French arms 


ie he was unable to concentrate 
in Ruins LIS. Power and to break down 


the resistance of his enemies 
at any one point. On May 22nd, 1693, 
he laid Heidelberg waste for the second 
time, and utterly ruined the castle, that 
wonderful monument of the German 
Renaissance ; but this could not be con- 
sidered a success. The Margrave of 
Baden drove the devastators back across 


the Rhine, and found himself able to 7 
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renew his plans tor establishing himself 
in Alsace. The allies of the Golden Horn 
also did not accomplish as much as Louis 
had expected; during the years following 
the departure of Baden from the seat of 
war in Hungary the imperial troops gained 
no advantage, but the operations of the 
Moslems were of a slow nature. As soon as 
Louis could with any certainty foresee the 
possibility of dissolving by diplomatic 
measures the federation of his enemies, 
without himself making any dispropor- 
tionate sacrifice, he accepted the inter- 
vention of Sweden, which had _ been 
repeatedly proffered, and entered upon the 
negotiations begun at Ryswick, from which 
Spain and the emperor, on October 30th, 
1697, were unable to withdraw, after he 
had secured the consent of the sea-powers. 

The recognition of the Prince of 
Orange as King of England was an 
indispensable preliminary to which Louis 
agreed with a heavy heart, after pre- 
viously assuring himself that there was no 
possibility of forming a party within the 
United: Kingdom for the later restora- 
The death of Queen 
Mary, on January 7th, 1695, in 


yates 4 noway weakened her husband’s 
Possessions P osition; the Whig principle, 


that the Parliament might 
bestow the crown outside of the direct line 
of succession, remained in force. Holland 
was easily satisfied by the concession of 
certain commercial privileges. Calculating 
upon a future understanding, Louis showed 
himself very accommodating towards 
Spain, to which Luxemburg and Barcelona, 
taken during the last stages of the war, 
were restored. The empire had to bear 
the cost of the peace. Strassburg, which 
might have been retaken at the eleventh 
hour by a rapid assault, had to be aban- 
doned. As a set-off, the Austrian House 
regained Freiburg and Breisgau, the 
empire gained Kehl and Philipsburg. 
The Cologne question was set at rest ; 
the Bavarian prince got his principality ; 
the question as to the Palatinate succession 
was solved by a moderate payment on the 
part of the Palatinate Neuburg. | 
The peace concluded at Ryswick on 
October 30th, 1697, was but an armistice 
between France and the House,.of Haps- 
burg, which had been struggling for 
European predominance: for 200 years ; 
the division} the Spanish inheritance, a 
question.which was shortly to demand 


solution, would bring about a resumption 











FRANCE’S WARS 


of hostilities all along the line. Louis 
XIV. required time and breathing-space 
in order to arrange the situation to suit 
his own interests by means of his un- 
rivalled political insight and diplomatic 
capacity. 

The emperor did not venture, though 
the peace allowed him to turn the whole 
of his military power against the Turks, 
to embark upon a wearisome war in 
the Balkan states and to make a deter- 
mined effort to crush his hereditary foe ; 
and yet, even at that moment, circum- 
stances at the seat of war in Hungary had 
taken an unexpectedly favourable turn. 

During the years 1695 and 1696 the 
progress of affairs in Hungary had been 
most unsatisfactory. The departure of 
the Margrave of Baden, Lewis William, 
had proved almost as disastrous as an 
actual defeat; his successor, the Elector 
of Saxony, Frederic Augustus I., had 
been unskilled and unlucky in every 
operation which he undertook; the 
emptiness of the treasury could no 
longer be concealed, and the discipline 
and courage of the troops deteriorated 
accordingly. But a rapid and far-reaching 
The Military change in the state of affairs 
Gian or was brought about by the 
Prince Eugene 20Mination in 1696 of acom- 

mander-in-chief who was 
only thirty-three years of age, Prince 
Francis Eugene of Savoy-Carignan, the 
youngest son of Mazarin’s niece, Olympia 
Mancini, and the Count of Soissons. Since 
the election of the first Rudolf the House 
of Hapsburg could congratulate itself upon 
no more fortunate occurrence, certainly 
none more opportune or richer in result, 
than the fact that the ‘‘ petit Abbé,” 
whom Louis XIV., with his usual arbitrari- 
ness had wished to drive into the cloister, 
apphed to the court of Vienna, following 
the example of his brother Lewis Julius, 
for a post in the imperial army. 

‘Who can venture to say,” justly 
Observes Alfred von Arneth, ‘‘ how the 
history of Europe would have been changed 
if the prince had applied to Spain instead 
of to: Austria, if he had never fought 


against the Turks, if he had been on the . 


side of Philip of Anjou instead of against 
him during the War of the Spanish Suc- 
céssion, if he had fought for instead of 
against France ?’’ The prince had long 
enjoyed the full confidence of the imperial 
veteran troops, and in a few months had 


OF AGGRESSION. . 


so thoroughly reorganised the army that 
he was able to oppose the powerful force 
with which the Sultan Mustapha HII. 
(1695-1703) was advancing in _ person 
during the month of August, 1697, for the 
delivery of a crushing blow. On September 
11th he attacked the Turks at Zenta on 
the Theiss; they had been turned back 
from Peterwardein, and proposed 


Torkish + cross the river and invade 
Rout = Transylvani They were so 
at Zenta aor ee y 


utterly defeated as to be unable 
to recover themselves. A large number of 
their best officers and 30,000 men were left 
on the field of battle or drowned in the 
Theiss ; 80 guns, 423 standards, and seven 
“horse-tails”’ fell into the hands of the con- 
querors, who paid but the moderate price 
of 1,500 dead and wounded for their 
victory. When the larger part of his army 
had been sent into winter quarters, Eugene 
made his famous incursion to Serajevo with 
4,000 cavalry, 2,600 infantry, and 12 guns, 
proving to the Turks that the mountains 
of the Balkan peninsula, which they had 
regarded as a sure line of defence against 
Western armies, were not inaccessible to 
Austrian cavalry and even to guns. The 
Porte’s strength was broken; not only 
Austria, but also Poland, had gained con- 
siderable advantages. Moreover, Venice 
under Francesco Morosini, who died in 
1694, had overrun the Morea, had taken 
Athens — when the Parthenon’ was 
destroyed on September 26th, 1687—and 
had proved her superiority at sea. After 
the heroic struggle for Candia in 1669, the 
republic seemed to have lost her dominant 
position on the Levant, but in 1685 the 
banner of St. Mark triumphed once more, 
and the position of Venice as the chief 
Mediterranean power was vindicated. 
Peace was concluded at Carlowitz on 
January 26th, 1699; Austria obtained 
the kingdom of Hungary with the 
exception of the Banat, Transy]vania, and 
,. Slavonia; Poland was given 


= aby pe® the Ukraine. and Kamanez- 
After War POdolsk; Russia obtained the 


harbour of Asov, and Venice 
the Morean peninsula, with A®gina and 
Santa Maura, Cattaro, and some smaller 
places on the coast of Dalmatia. Europe 
seemed to have entered upon a breathing 
space for rest and recovery, the dura- 
tion of which depended upon the life of 
the last Hapsburg King of Spain, which 
was slowly ebbing away in Madrid. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THESPANISH THRONE 


PREPARING FOR THE COMING 


At the outset of the eighteenth century 

the conception of the state as an entity 
had not been dissociated from that of the 
ruling dynasty. National rights were 
only tentatively brought forward in sup- 
port of dynastical objects. The surest 
mode of extending pclitical 
power remained in the forma- 
tion of family ties, the creation 
of hereditary rights, and the 
enjoyment of them when they fell due. 
Consequently, upon the extinction of a 
ruling dynasty of such territorial power as 
was the Spanish line of the Hapsburgs, a 
F-uropean war was inevitable as being the 
only way of deciding whether some one 
Ikuropean power was to become definitely 
predominant, or whether the balance of 
power could be maintained. 

In the Spanish kingdom women could 
usually inherit, failing men. In the House 
of Hapsburg the rights of female succession 
and of primogeniture were also recognised. 
The possessions of the Spanish line and also 
the estates of the Austrian line formed 
inheritances, which had passed undivided 
to the testator’s eldest son or to the male 
representative next in succession, so long 
as any such survived. For the last two 
generations the daughters of the Spanish 
line had intermarried only with Bourbons 
and the German Hapsburgs, so that these 
were the only families affected by the 
failure cf male heirs. A point in favour 
of the Bourbon claims was the fact that 
the elder Infanta had always married into 
the French line. Louis XIV.’s mother, 
Anna Maria, was older than Maria Anna, 
the mother of the Emperor 
Leopold. Of the sisters of 
Charles II., the last of the 
Spanish Hapsburgs, the elder, 
Maria Theresa, born on September roth, 
1638, was the wife of Louis ; the younger, 
Margaret Theresa, born on July rath, 
1051, was the first of Leopold’s three wives. 
Maria Theresa, however, had solemnly 
renounced her right of succession, whereas 
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Margaret Theresa had been specially ap- 
pointed to the succession by her father’s 
will, in default of male issue. Conse- 
quently at the court of Vienna there was 
no doubt whatever that the succession in 
Spain must fall to the Emperor Leopold, 
and that his rights were beyond question. 

But at the outset of the War of Succession 
Louis XIV. had already found a pretext 
for declaring that his wife’s renunciation 
was invalid. In this position he naturally 
remained firm, declared himself to be the 
only legitimate successor to the Spanish 
throne, and pretended an especial desire 
to consult the interests of Europe at large 
by entering into negotiations for the 
division of the Spanish inheritance. 

The German House of Hapsburg was 
at a disadvantage compared with the 
Bourbons, because its efforts to increase 
its territory rested upon no _ national 
basis and no conception of the state as a 
whole. The Hapsburgs were 


The Summit ae ATES W 
of the Hapsburg limited toa dynastic policy, 

4 and their territorial power 
Ambition 


had no natural solidarity. 
To them the imperial throne of the German 
kingdom was the summit of their ambition, 
as it was in fact the most dignified position 
in the Christian world. But it was a 
position which gave no increase of power, 
and there was no future before it. 

The Peace of Westphalia had made any 
union of the several German powers under 
a Catholic emperor wholly impossible. No 
political genius, however powerful, could 
have dreamed of successfully accom- 
plishing the task of imperial reform with 
a view to general centralisation. The con- 
ception of an Austrian state was non-exist- 


_ent. Hence neither the ruling dynasty nor 


the privy council ever troubled themselves 
to consider in what direction their territory 
could and ought to be extended with a 
view to the gradual formation of a state. 
The Hapsburgs had been forced into 
the practice of a universal policy by the 
unexpected reversion to’ themselves of 
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immense inheritances. They had thus 
been unable to devote their attention to 
the formation of a strong confederacy of 
the lands upon the Danube, or to the 
introduction of a uniform administration 
throughout the possessions which had 
been given into their hands. Their eyes 
were invariably fixed upon some possible 
advantage which might be won upon the 
outskirts of their empire. They frittered 


away their great resources in {fruitless 
undertakings, and put off the ordering of 
their house at home, which would have 
The 


brought them wealth and power. 
conclusion of the 
Turkish war, the 
conquest of Hungary 
and Transylvania, 
had been successfully 
brought about, and 
room for colonial 
expansion was thus 
provided for at least 
a century. The 
greatest problems of 
political economy 
were awaiting solu- 5g 
tion; treasures lay —RR 
ready to hand such Bag 
as no other dynasty 
in Europe possessed.  ‘Jig@i 
The Balkan territories | am 
lay open to the .@ 
imperial armies, and 
never afterwards were 
the conditions so | 
favourable for a rapid 
success. The Venc- im 
tian Republic hed 
recovered itsstrength, 





PHILIP V., FIRST BOURBO 


Levant to the Adriatic in earlier ages, 
all had not yet been torn away, and 
many might have been reunited. 

The death.of Charles IT., the last prince 
of the blood in possession of Spain, 
Naples, Milan, the Catholic Netherlands, 
and “ both Indies,’’ was a misfortune for 
the Hapsburg House, because it again 
entangled them in a web of European 
politics, in which they had but little 
success in the days of Maximilian and. 
Charles V. Moreover, this event averted 
their attention from very pressing neces- 
sities at home, which they would probably 

, have recognised and 
dealt with had they 
been allowed the 
§ leisure to do so. All 
these considerations 
did not affect the 
me Emperor Leopold. 
mame He considered the 
Bega. Hapsburg — tradition 
# as implying § special 
@ duties which he must 
fulfil at all costs. 
His unshaken  con- 
fidence in ‘Divine 
Providence had beer 
increased by his 
victories over the 
infidels. He believed 
in his rights and in 
the divine nature of 
the call which bade 
s him cling to those 
KR rights. His  deter- 
fa mination was in n°» 





and might have been 
brought over to 
alliance ; its objects 


He was the second son of the Dauphin Louis, and in 
1700, when Duke of Anjou, was bequeathed the crown of 
Spain by Charles II. But it was not till 1713 that, by 


the Peace of Utrecht, he was left in possession of the 


ae s way influenced by 
x ING OE Spee political considera- 
tions or practical 


statecraft. Otherwise 
it must have dawned 


coincided with those 
of the Hapsburgs in every respect; its 
growth would have implied no loss, but a 
great increase of prosperity throughout the 
inner Austrian domains, fpr the exchange 
of products and of labour was necessary, 
natural, and inevitable. The more harbours 
the Venetians could have gained upon the 
coasts of Greece, Macedonia, and Albania, 
the easier and the more advantageous 
would have been the realisation of the 
products of the territories under the 
Austrian rule. The eastern portion of 
the Mediterranean might have regained 
its commercial importance; for, of the 
thousand threads which had united the 


throne, after a long struggle with the Archduke Charles. upon him that the 


only successful course open to him was 
to come to some pacific arrangement with 
Louis XIV. to divide the Spanish inherit- 
ance, and to unite with Louis in resisting 
any foreign interference. Leopold, how-’ 
ever, did not take this course, and troubled 
himself very little about the precautions 
which other powers were taking in the 
event of the demise of the crown of Spain. 

It had long ago been plain to William 
of Orange that it would be most conducive 
to the peace of Europe if neither Bourbon 
nor Hapsburg should receive so consider- 


able an accession of power, and if the 


Spanish monarchy could be kept intact 
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and independent. There was, moreover, 
an heir whose rights could be justified 
with but little trouble, the Electoral Prince 
Joseph Ferdinand of Bavaria, the son of 
the Elector Max Emanuel’s marriage with 
the Archduchess Maria Antonia, the only 
daughter of Leopold I. and the Infanta 
Margaret Theresa of Spain. If the female 

line of succession in the House 


| a ae , of Spain was to be maintained, 
then Joseph Ferdinand was the 


Successor : 
‘ legal successor to his mother, 


who had died in 1692. Louis XIV. 
discussed the terms of a compact of divi- 
sion with the Prince of Orange on October 
11th, 1698, whereby the electoral prince 
was to have Spain, the Catholic Nether- 
lands (Belgium), and the colonies; the 
French dauphin, Naples and Sicily; the 
second son of the emperor (Charles), the 
duchy of Milan, which was in any case a 
fief of the German crown. But on Novem- 


ber 14th, 1698, Charles ITI. of Spain signed — 


a will wherein he named the electoral prince 
as his successor. Louis then declined ‘to 
recognise the prince, and waited the course 
of events, confining himself to putting in 
a word for the choice of his grandson 
Philip from among the Spanish grandees. 

Once again it would have been highly 
advantageous for the emperor, who was 
supporting the hereditary mghts of the 
electoral prince and the testamentary rights 
of the dying sovereign, to have come to an 
understanding with Louis XIV. on the 
subject of a division. Such a course of 
action might have proved extremely 
profitable, even if they had taken the 
Elector of Bavaria into their confidence, 
for he would have been ready to give up 


Bavaria in return for Belgium. Thus 
German territory might have been 
acquired, influence in Germany might 


have been strengthened, Milan and Naples 
claimed as a secondary inheritance for the 
Archduke Charles, and Spain given up to 
the Bourbons in return. The Austrian 
House, instead of expending 
its power in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, wherein 
it actually gained a still 
smaller success, would have been free to 
take the offensive against the Turks and to 
plant colonies on the Lower Danube and 
in the north of the Balkans. 

But before any course of action had been 
decided upon, or the first step to negotia- 


Opportunities 
Lost by the 
-Austrian House 


tions with Spain had been taken, the whole 


position was altered by the sudden death 
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: succession ; 
"second son of the dauphin, Philip, Duke of 


of the Bavarian electoral prince, on 
February 6th, 1699, as he was about to 
take ship from Amsterdam to Spain. 

In March, 1700, Louis proceeded to 
discuss further propositions for division 
with William of Orange, with. the inten- 
tion of keeping him from union with the 
emperor. The latter was calculating upon 
the choice of a Spanish relative, which 


-would have been favourable to his house, 


of whose recognition by the sea-powers 
he had no doubt. The Spanish population 
declined to entertain any proposals for 
dismembering. the kingdom, and for this 
reason it might have been possible to 
secure the succession of a German Haps- 
burg if he had appeared in the kingdom 
with a force of troops sufficient to offer 
vigorous resistance to the invasion of the 
French army, which was to be expected 
upon the death of the king. But the Em- 
peror Leopold did not think the expense 
advisable, and in any case the undertaking 
would have been difficult. He therefore 
agreed to. Louis’ proposal that they 
should mutually agree not to undertake 
any military operation in Spain during 
the king’s lifetime. The ad- 


oe bree vantages.-of this arrangement 
Hapsburg tirel eta 
at Madria WET en irely upon the side o 


France, for upon receipt of the 
news of the king’s death she could bring an 
army to the Ebro in as many days as the 
emperor would require weeks to land a 
regiment at any Spanish port. 

Under these circumstances it was In vain 
for the dying Hapsburg at Madrid to form 
the heroic resolve of naming his relative 
at Vienna as his successor in defiance of his 
powerful neighbour’s desires; for the 
peace party in his own country, and chicf 
among them the Archbishop of Toledo, 
urged upon him that the whole of Spain 
would be occupied by the French troops 
long before any German claimant could 
appear in the field to defend his rights. 

Under pressure of these considerations 
was signed the will of October 3rd, 1700, 
wherein the hereditary rights of the Ih- 
fanta Maria Theresa were recognised, 
and her descendants were called to the 
in the first place ‘was the 


Anjou ; and if he should obtain the French 
throne, his brother Charles of Berry. 
After the Bourbons the German Hapsburgs 


were to inherit, and after them the 
_Savoyards, who were descended from a 


sister of Philip III. The inheritance thus 
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provided for fell vacant on November Ist, 
1700; on that day Charles II., the last 
representative of that race which for a 
century had wielded the greatest power 
in Europe, sank into his grave. : 

A fortnight later Louis XIV. greeted the 
Duke of Anjou as Philip V., King of 
Spain, and gave him immediate possession 
of all the powers united under that title. 
He thought that he now had the game 
entirely in his own hands, for he knew that 
neither England nor Holland was inclined 
to further military undertakings or to 
great expense. He considered that if he 


could succeed, in a very short space of time 
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such step; he brought all his influence to 
bear upon the emperor, urging him to 
commission Prince Eugene to open the 
campaign in North Italy with all possible 
speed. The determination displayed by 
the German Hapsburgs was due to the 
consciousness that they could place an 
important general at the head of troops 
then marching to attack, but still more to 
the fact that they had: on their side an 
ally who was ever ready to strike, whose 
infantry and cavalry squadrons were the 
admiration of Europe, the Elector of 
Brandenburg and King of Prussia. 
Frederic III., the Great Elector’s son 


ge so =A 


- From a copperplate print of the period 


in getting all the Spanish territories into his 
possession, the sea-powers would have little 
opportunity of stirring them up against him. 
As to the emperor’s power, he thought he 
would not be able to keep in the field the im- 
posing armies which he was able to summon. 

The Emperor Leopold naturally could 
not recognise his brother-in-law’s will ; on 
the contrary, as head of the kinedom and 
as representing the rights of his tamily, Ife 
was bound to offer a forcible opposition 
to the occupation of Spain by the French 
troops. His eldest son, Joseph, “‘ King of 
the Romans,” with all his dependents at 
the Vienna court, had long been fully 
convinced of the necessity for taking some 


and successor, did not possess his father’s 
moral and intellectual qualities. He was 
a weak ruler, fond of display, of but 
scanty political talent; but he added a 
showy exterior to the edifice which his 


father had built up, by obtaining a formal 


recognition of its rank as a second-rate 
European power. For the moment this 
action appeared only as an attempt 
to satisfy personal vanity, but in later 
times it proved a valuable step on the road 
to further development. It is a point of 
some importance that this step was taken 
at a time when the imperial house had 
made the greatest sacrifices to the old 
plans of a universal foreign policy. If the 
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Hapsburg had not been on the eve of the 
decisive struggle with the Bourbon rival, 
it is certain that consent would never 
have been given to the foundation of a 
German kingdom, and without the em- 
peror’s consent such a kingdom would 
never have obtained recognition. 

In another direction there igen ae 

tempt to make capital out o 

a New King the cette earnest desires ; 
on the Throne , . 
of Poland his electoral colleague, 
Frederic Augustus I. of 
Saxony, had been elected King of Poland 
on June 27th, 1697, at the price of his 
Protestantism, his recantation being made 
at Baden near Vienna, 01 June Ist, 1697; 
he would have been glad to see another 
imitator of his secession, and would have 
rejoiced if the Brandenburger had requested 
his advancement to the kingly title from 
the Pope. For this purpose 
conversion to Catholicism 
would have been an in- 
dispensable preliminary. 
The Bishop of Ermeland, 
Andreas Chrysostomus Za- 
luski, had already arrived at 
Berlin with a letter from Pope 
Innocent XII., which unre- 
servedly announced the 
readiness of the Curia to 
assent to the bargain. But 
on this occasion the Elector 
Frederic showed that he was 
made of sterner stuff than his 
usual manner of.life appeared 
to indicate ; not for a moment 
did he entertain any thought 
of changing his religion, but 
he allowed the Poles to speculate upon the 
possibility of such change so long as he 
thought their oppusition might hinder the 
advancement of Prussia. He saw that as 
Protestant champion hewould give his house 
a more assured position while placing his 
own loyalty to principle in contrast with 
the facile conduct of the King of Poland. 

Frederic had also recognised correctly 
that he could not ask the crown he desired 
from the hand of France. Not dependence, 
but independence, was to be the meaning 
of this crown; it was to oblige the sove- 
reigns of Europe to treat with him as with 
an equal. The new Prussian kingdom 
was to rise from the Holy Roman Empire 
not as its enemy, but as a new expression 
of the power which was yet dormant in 
that antiquated organism. For that reason 
the emperor’s consent was the most im- 
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portant preliminary, and was a guarantee 
of recognition on the part of other powers 
who would naturally adopt the emperor’s 
attitude. The change~might have been 
brought to pass by wholly different means 
in the confusion of the approaching wars. 
Brandenburg might have seized some 
suitable piece of territory and have been 
able to adopt the title of kingdom. 
Frederic’s was the sure and certain way, 
and the one proportioned to his capacities. 
It cost some sacrifice; but this was com- 
paratively small when compared with the 
benefits which resulted. On July 24th, 
1700, the emperor’s privy council had 
practically given its assent to the negotia- 
tions upon this matter; on November 16th 
the affair was concluded. Brandenburg 
renounced any obligation of feudal depend- 
ency to the emperor as his “ creation ”’ ; 
in return for the imperial 
promise to greet the king 
after every coronation, he 
undertook to serve the em- 
peror in the war for those 
parts of the Spanish inherit- 
ance situated within the 
limits of the empire—tacitly 
including the duchy of Milan 
—with 8,090 men, for whose 
maintenance nothing should 
be paid in time of peace and 
100,000 thalers in time cf war. 
The elector further promised 


AUGUSTUS OF POLAND tO renounce all claim to 
Frederic Augustus I., Elector of arrears of subsidy due from 


was elected King of Fes 

on June 27th, 1697, teking UStria, and to transfer from 
the title of Augustus II. He was his successors to the Roman 
defeated and dethroned in 1702. 


emperor the electoral power 
of an archduke. On the other hand, the 
emperor pro:nised the new king the inherit- 
ance of Orange after William’s death. 

On January 18th, 1701, Frederic and 
his wife ascended the kingly throne in 
KO6nigsberg, and the duchy of Prussia, 
which had been acquitted of all feudal 
obligations since the compacts of Labiau 
and Wehlau, was thus raised to 


“theca rm the status of a kingdom. The 
Kingdom Elector of Brandenburg became 


King of Prussia, even as the 
Elector of Saxony became King of Poland, 
as the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein became 
King of Denmark, and the Elector of 
Hanover, a decade later, became King of 
England. The form of personal union and 
the constitutional relations of the empire 
to these independent monarchies was the 
same in all of these cases; but the actual 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SPANISH THRONE 


course of events produced many practical 
differences. Only the Elector of Branden- 
burg had become a German king; his royal 
residence was Berlin, and not K6nigsberg. 

The help of Brandenburg-Prussia was 
all the more important to the emperor, as 
the Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
who was closely united to him, was now 
unable to fulfil his promises in the event of 
a war with France. He was the disturbing 
cause of a war for the possession of the 
Baltic territories, which occupied the 
attention of Europe for a full decade 
simultaneously with the War for the 
Spanish Succession—the Second, or Great, 
Northern War (1700-1721). Of this war, 
it suffices at this point to say that the 
impetuous .youth upon the Swedish 
throne, after overthrowing Denmark, 
attacked 40,000 Russi@ns on the Narwa 
with 8,000 men 
on November 
30th, 1700, and 
beat them 
utterly; but 
Peter was not 
to be turned | 
from the prose- 
cution of his 
designs. This 
defeat taught 
him the abso- 
lute necessity of 
completing his 
military organi- 
sation, and he 
understood very 


FREDERIC I. 


youths were bound to yield before an 
army so old, so experienced, and so well 
equipped.” The ridicule of Europe at 
‘the Muscovite incompetency, of which the 
most incredible reports emanated from 
Sweden, was of no Jong duration. The 
tsar was able to reorganise his military 
administration, to found cannons out of 
church bells, to devise new 


Poland's sources of income, and in a 
oO iti . ? e 
Kieg ©" short time to take the offensive 


again. Meanwhile Charles XII. 
interfered in the affairs of Poland, marched 
his army up and down the Vistula valley, 
and by his partisanship of Stanislaus 
Leszczynski as opposition king in 1704, 
accentuated the party divisions among the 
Polish nobility, in which the kingdom 
expended the remainder of its strength. 
These Northern complications considerably 





OF PRUSSIA AND HIS QUEEN 

Born in 1657, Frederic succeeded to the Electorate of Brandenburg in 
the year 1688. On January 18th, 1701, Frederic and his wife Sophia 
well that ‘‘his Charlotte ascended the kingly throne in Konigsberg, and the duchy tory by détours 
inexperienced of Prussia was raised to the dignity and status of a kingdom. through almost 


increased the cmperor’s difficulties in 
obtaining a force of troops from his 
German allies sufficient in number to 
protect the Rhine boundary; they did 
not, however, prevent him from making 
an appeal to arms to secure his rights. 
His decision to send an army into Upper 
Italy under the command of Prince 
The Greatest -USene: for the reconquest of 
Move of the duchy of Milan, which had 
Leopold, 20W been taken over by the 

"French, was one of the best- 
advised moves which Leopold I. ever 
made in the course of his long reign. 
Eugene’s success greatly increased the 
prestige of the House of Austria, and 
contributed to encourage those states 
which were hesitating whether to take any 
part in the struggle or to allow the Spanish 
kingdom to pass without opposition to 
Louis XIV.’s 
grandson. A 
general feeling 
of astonishment 
was created by 
the information 
that Eugene 
had taken over 
the army under 
Marshal Nicolas 
Catinot, which 
was waiting in 
readiness in the 
fortresses on the 
Itsch, that he 
had arrived in 
Venetian. terrl- 


impassable Alpine tracks, and that his 
attack upon the enemy’s flank in the 
battle of Carpi, on July oth, 1701, had 
obliged the French to retreat behind the 
Oglio. The imperial field-marshal then 
awaited the counter attack of Villeroi at 
Chiari, on September 1st, and inflicted 
considerable loss upon the French. Then 
the open and the secret-enemies of France 
rejoiced aloud, and began to consider the 
possibility of forming a new confederacy 
against the ‘king, who was striving to 
become ghe master of Europe. 

Louis XIV. was not anxious for the out- 
break of a general conflict, and thought that 
Holland, which delayed to recognise the 
position of Philip of Anjou, might be 
tempted into neutrality, and restrained 
from any thoughts of hostility which she 
might have entertained. In February 
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1701, he ordered Marshal Boufflers to 
cross the frontier of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, and to demand the surrender of 
those fortresses in which Dutch garrisons 
were stationed, in accordance with the 
terms of a “‘Barrier Treaty” with Spain. 
Max Emanuel of Bavaria, who ruled in 
Brussels as Spanish stadtholder, : had 
already ordered the com- 
mandants to hand over the 
fortresses to France, and 
in the result twenty-three 
Dutch battalions became French prisoners. 
The Dutch States were now obliged to 
recognise Philip whether they would or not, 
in order to stave off the further advance 
of the French, against whom they were 
entirely defenceless for the moment; but 
their suspicions had been aroused to the 
highest pitch, and of this fact they made 
no concealment to the English Parliament. 

The Parliament determined to send an 
ambassador to the negotiations which had 
been opened at the Hague to discuss the 
conditions necessary to the maintenance 
of peace. Louis XIV. struggled to prevent 
the protraction of the negotiations which 
was thereby involved, but at length gave 
in, whereupon the States and England 
went a step further, and demanded power 
to co-opt an ambassador from the em- 
peror. The danger which France now had 
to face was lest the execution of the will 
of Charles II. of Spain’should be placed 
in the hands of a European congress. 
While the progfess of diplomacy between 
the House of Bourbon and the sea-powers 
was thus opportunely coming to a head, 
public opinion in England was gradually 
swinging to the opposite extreme. The 
Tories were afraid of losing their influence 
if they attempted to stem the tide; they 
therefore withdrew their opposition to the 
Hanoverian succession. 

The news from Italy, and the prospect 
that England would take a vigorous share 
in the coming war, produced an immediate 
effect in Holland. William of 


France's Strong 
Hand on 
the Dutch States 


sri Coming Orange arrived in his native 
War land in September, 1701, and 


concluded the Great Alliance, 
which declared itself unable to ecquiesce 
in the French prince’s possession of the 
Spanish monarchy. To the emperor was 
guaranteed at least the possession of the 
Catholic Netherlands, Milan, Naples, and 
Sicily, as well as the Spanish islands in 
the Mediterranean. 
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also of Spain. 


On their side the sea- ~ 
powers claimed the right to annex such .. 





portions of: the Spanish West Indian 
colonies as were most suitable for their 
commerce and carrying trade. Spain and 
France were never to be united, and in no 
case was the King of France to be ruler 
It remained open to the 
Archduke Charles, to whom the kingdom 
had been devised by his father, to secure 
possession of it, if he could; but the 
allies were not bound to support him. 

The formation of this alliance did not 
absolutely preclude the possibility of a 
peaceful solution; if Louis XIV. had 
recognised the critical nature of the situa- 
tion, an equal partition might un- 
doubtedly have been agreed upon. But 
his political programme was of far too 
ambitious a character to admit of any 
demands for the placing of reasonable 
limits to the *French power. The 
compact that was concluded on March 
goth, 1701, with Maximilian Emanuel IT. 
of Bavaria, whose brother Clemens of 
Cologne was already dependent upon him, 
might easily have deceived him with 
regard to thesituation in Ger- 
many, and have stimulated 
the hopes which he entertained 
of the emperor. Instead of 
making overtures to the sea-powers, and 
requesting their mediation with the 
emperor with a view to scttlement, he made 
the breach with England irreparable by 
recognising as king the thirteen-year-old 
James (II1.) upon the death of his father 
James II., on September 17th, 1701; at 
the same time he provoked the emperor 
to the bitterest resistance by giving per- 
mission to Philip to assume the title of 
Count of Hapsburg and Duke of Austria. 

William of Orange survived this change 
in the relations of the European powers 
only a few months; he died on March roth, 
1702. His great achievement, the alliance 
against Louis XIV., remained unimpaired. 
His sister-in-law, Anne, was bound to sup- 
port it because her position as ruler was 
founded -upon the general opposition to 


Indiscretions 
of the 
French King 


her relatives who were maintained by 


France. John Churchill, Earl of Marl- 


‘borough, the husband of her friend Sarah 


Jennings, was anxious for a war and 
therefore busied himself in gaining the 
strong support of the English Parliament, 
and also in maintaining the policy of the 
Prince of Orange in the States, where 
he found an enthusiastic dependent and 
a loyal supporter of William’s actions in 


the Council Pensionary, Anthony Heinsius. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE , 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 





THE AGE 
OF 


LOUIS XIV. 
VI 


WAR OF THE gn SUCCESSION 
AND THE GREAT TRIUMPHS OF MARLBGROUGH 


| ouls XIV.’s hopes with regard to the 

German Empire remained unfulfilled. 
The two Wittelsbachs found no party. The 
associated armed districts of the empire 
had certainly fallen into the Bavarian 
trap, and had concluded an agreement of 
neutrality with him. But they perceived 
in due time that they were then entirely 
without defence against the protector of 
Max Emanuel, and so _ rejoined the 
emperor, on whose behalf the Margrave 
Lewis William of Baden undertook the 
defence of the Rhine. Hanover and 
Liineburg placed 6,000 men at the 
disposa] of Holland, and 10,o00*men at 
England’s service in return for the 
necessary payments. The King of Prussia 
gave the sea-powers 6,000 men, besides 
the auxiliary troops which he was pledged 
to furnish to the emperor. 


In the spring of 1702 the war began | 


upon the Rhine and in the Netherlands. 
At the same time Max Emanuel openly de- 
clared for France, overpowered 


ns waret. the imperial town of Ulm, 
ovements and got possession of Regens- 
in the War 20° 60' P 


burg. His task was to maintain 
his position on the Danube until a French 
army could advance through the Schwarz- 


wald.and unite with him. Then it was 


proposed to march upon Vienna. How- 
ever, It was not until May 12th, 1703, that 
the Bavarian army, in the pay of France, 
succeeded in joining Marshal Villars, and 
even then the leaders did not feel them- 
selves strong enough to march upon 
Vienna until they were secured against 
the possibility of a diversion from the 
‘Tyrol. Max Emanuel also had a subsidiary 
plan. He desired to get possession of the 
land which seemed well suited for his 
retirement in the event of peace negotia- 
tions, or even for exchange against Naples 
or Belgium. He therefore pressed on to 
unite with the Duke of Vendéme, who 
was operating in Northern Italy. 

Prince Eugene had been so feebly sup- 
ported from Vienna that he had been able 
only to prevent the duke from advancing 


Ny 


further north at the bloody battle of Luz- 


zara on August 15th, 1702, and could not 
inflict a decisive defeat upon him. The 
Bavarians got possession of the upper and 
lower Inn valley, took Innsbruck, and 
pressed on across the Brenner Pass. Then 
the Tyrolese brought their militia against 
them, which they had kept on foot since 
the Landlibell of 351r, and 
drove them back to the Brenner, 
after defeating them at Landeck. 
The elector’s attempt was a 
complete failure, for Vend6me did not press 
his advance upon the Etsch with sufficient 
vigour. Lewis of Baden had been in 
position for the Danube for a long time, 
confronting the French army under Villars 
with a superior force, and if he had grasped 
the situation and made the best use of his 
advantage, Max Emanuel, whose strength 
had already been broken, would have been 
in a critical position, and would have been» 
forced to make a separate peace with the 
emperor. However, he and Villars very 
cleverly extricated themselves from their 
perilous situation, and on September 2oth, 
1703, they even won a victory at Hoch- 
stadt over the imperial troops under the 
Austrian Count Hermann Otto Styrum. 
The emperor’s cause was in a bad way, 
mainly through lack of money for the pay 
and equipment of the troops. Prince 
Eugene was, it is true, summoned to court 
to preside over the council of war; but 
his most zealous attempts to make the 
necessary provision for the armies re- 
mained without result from the time that 
_,it became necessary to carry 
LAahiee of on war in Hungary. Leopold's 
Tatsiecaned domestic policy of religious in- 
tolerance now brought forth its 
fruit. Religious toleration should have 
been granted to the kingdom upon its re- 


Bavarians 
Defeated at 
Landeck 


conquest, and after the hereditary rights 


of the Hapsburgs had been recognised in 
the Presburg Reichstag of 1687 a modicum 
of self-government should have been 
granted to the country. instead of spend- 
ing time upon religious uniformity, the 
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administration should have encouraged 
colonisation, have built roads and ships, 
settled German peasants and artisans in 
the country. supported the Saxons and the 
Zipfer, and furthered their material in- 
terests. Had this been done, the yearning 
Slipshod for the old state of things under 
Gicecaant Turkish administration would 
in Hungary 0t have been hot enough to 

serve the ambitious plans of 
the Bethlen and Rakoczy, who were 
now able to satisfy their desire for 
insurrection with French money. Govern- 
ment business in Hungary was carried 
on principally through the “ army Jew,” 
Oppenheimer, with such careless and 
unsound methods that the credit of the 
Austrian House’ was 
absolutely rotten. The 
pledging of the crown 
jewels often — produced 
insufficient amounts to 
cover the expenses of the 
most necessary diplomatic 
missions. Any_ regular 
payment of troops, any 
proper commissariat, or 
recruiting to supply the 
losses of regiments in the 
field, was cntirely out 
of the guestion. 

The commander of the 
Italian army, Count Guido 
Starhemberg, was so 
poorly supported from 
Vienna as to fall into the 
delusion that his previous 
commander had purposely 
and out of jealousy left 


circumstances in the face 
of an enemy of  over- 
powering strength. However, he pro- 
vided plenty of occupation for his 
opponent, who had undertaken to join 
Max Emanuel at Trient, a movement 
which proved unsuccessful; and at the 


outset of the year 1704 he began his famous © 


flanking march along the right bank of 
the Po, crossing the Appennines and the 
mountainous country of Montserrat to 
Turin, where he joined Duke Victor 
Amadeus II. of Savoy, who had gone 
over to the emperor’s side. From this 
time forward there were two separate 
seats of war in Northern Italy—one 
at Mincio,. Lake Garda, and in the 
Brescian ‘Alps; the other on the Upper 
Po, around Chivasso and Crescentino. 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
Commander-in-Chief of the English and Dutch 
. ; ; forces in the War of the Spanish Succession; WE€IC placed as follows : 
him in the most difficult this great general won brilliant victories at Max Emanuel in Upper 


‘The Armies 


Great War 


Dom Pedro II. of Portugal had also 
joined the Great Alliance. At his request 
an Anglo-Dutch fleet conveyed to Lisbon 
the Archduke Charles, in whose favour the 
emperor had resigned his rights of succes- 
sion to the Spanish monarchy. Though 
there were not resources sufficient for a 
vigorous campaign into the Spanish 
peninsula, yet an important part of the 
French army was there held in check. 
Marshal René. de Froulai, Count of 
Tessé, began in 1705 a siege of the rock 
fortress of Gibraltar, which cost him 
nearly 10,000 men. The fortress had been 
captured by an English naval squadron 
under Rooke and Cloudsley Shovel. 
Louis XIV. still had before him the 
prospect that the war 
would turn entirely in his 
favour, if Max Emanuel 
with his Bavarian French 
army could penetrate to 
Vienna and seize the 
imperial] capital. He had 
already obliged Passau to 
surrender at the beginning 
of 1704, and was advanc- 
ing toward Linz. The 
positions of the several 
combatants at that time 
form a truly remarkable 
picture, and the surprising 
union between these army 
corps thus scattered about 
with no apparent connec- 
tion is one of the most 
interesting features in the 
history of this war. They 


Blenheim in 1704, at Ramillies in 1706, at Austria, with 16, ooo men ; 
Oudenarde in 1708, and at Malplaquet in 1709. Marshal 


Marsin, with 
20,000 to 22,000 French, in Augsburg, 
between Iller and Lech, to which must 
be added some 10,000 Bavarians as 
garrison troops in Munich, Ingolstadt, 
Ulm, and many smaller places. 

Opposed to these were about 10,000 
Austrians in Upper Austria and on the Tyrol 
frontier, and an imperial 
army under Field-Marshal 
Thiingen and the Dutch. 
General von Goor, in the 
Bodensee district, with Bregenz as their 
headquarters ; their strength was 21,000 


Engaged in the 


men, but the departure of 9,000 electorate 


Saxons brought them down to 12,000. In 


‘Franconia was an imperial army under 
_ the Margrave of Brandenburg- Bayreuth, 


it 


EYS—STORMING THE VILLAGE 
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From the drawing by R. Caton Woodville 
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Christian Ernest — imperial regiments, 
Frankish troops and Prussians under 
Leopold of Dessau, not more than 
14,000 men altogether. 

Marsin’s troops were in poor condition, 
and greatly in want of recruits to com- 
plete theirstrength. To bring these up was 
the task of Marshal Tallard, who was on the 

Upper Rhine with 30,000 men. 
ee In the Moselle district were 
Netherlands 24090 French under Coligny. 
Against him and Tallard, the 
Margrave Lewis William of Baden, whose 
headquarters were at Aschaffenburg, could 
oppose 30,000 men, consisting of troops 
from the emperor and the empire, and 
from Hesse-Darmstadt and Liineburg in 
Dutch pay. He held the so-called Stoll- 
hofen line in the Rhine plains. opposite 
Strassburg and the Schwarzwald passes. 

In the Netherlands the English-Dutch 
army, under the command of Marl- 
borough, had been standing for a year 
in almost complete inaction, confronted 
by the French under Boufflers and 
Villeroi. The Dutch commissaries, who 
interfered in all military affairs as soon as 
a single company paid by them had taken 
the field, placed insuperable obstacles in 
the way of any comprehensive plan of 
campaign. They were accustomed to 
wage war on the principles of commercial 
calculation. They were but feeble, nervous 
merchants opposed to any undertaking 
requiring audacity; and so, whenever 
an attack was proposed, they hesitated 
and discussed until the advantage had 
slipped through their fingers. 

Under these circumstances, it became 
plain that the respective superiority of the 
combatants must be decided upon the 
Danube. Perhaps the most striking proof 
of Marlborough’s strategical powers is the 
fact that he recognised this necessity, and 
at once determined to act upon it. As in 
all great events, personal ambition here also 
exercised a most fortunate influence, for 
The English this it was which drove John 
Leader's Churchill to seek a sphere for 
Quick Action {!S military energies in which 


success and honours were to be 


won. To the Dutchmen he left their own 
_ troops and no inconsiderable portion of the 
auxiliaries hired by England to carry on 


some unimportant sieges and covering ° 


movements in the Netherlands, while he 
himself executed a surprise movement 
across Germany with 20,000 English troops. 
The imperial court also recognised that 
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Austria must be protected on the Rhine 
and in the Schwarzwald, and sent Prince 
Eugene into the empire. He undertook 
to cover the Upper Rhine, while Lewis 
William of Baden claimed the personal 
command of the imperial army, which . 
was operating against Max Emanuel 
and Marsin. The Elector Max retired 
from Upper Austria to the Lech on hearing 
that the Schwarzwald passes were more 
strongly held and that the army was 
advancing from Franconia towards the 
Danube. He was afraid, and with reason, 
that his junction with Tallard might prove 
impossible of execution, and saw himself 
already in a desperate position. 

If the timid Margrave had been in the 
least degree competent to perform his 
duties, the elector would most probably 


have becn taken prisoner before the arrival 


of the French reinforcements, which were 
marching in the direction of Freiburg and 
had already reached Villingen. On May 
20th he took over reinforcements from 
Tallard to the number of 10,000 men, with 
a long train of supplies, guns, uniforms, 
and 1,300,000 livres. Tallard then re- 
turned to the Rhine. How- 
ever, thanks to the Margrave 
of Baden’s disinclination to 
fight, the Franco-Bavarian 
army escaped from its dangerous position 
at Stockach, and proceeded to fall back 
upon Ulm on June Ist, 1704. 

Shortly afterwards Marlborough’s troops 
passed through Swabia without moles- 
tation, joined hands with the margrave’s 
main army, and a plan of campaign became 
possible. Prince Eugene also took part 
in the deliberations, and agreed with 
Marlborough as to the necessity of attack- 
ing Max Emanuel, while their forces 
were still superior to his. Marlborough 
and the margrave held the command 
upon alternate days. On July 2nd Marl- 
borough gave battle with the united | 
Anglo-German army on the Schellenberg 
at Donauwerth, and in spite of heavy 
losses—among them Field-Marshal Styrum 
and General Goor—won a victory over 
the Franco-Bavarians, who were forced 
to retire across the Danube and to 


Marlborough’s 
Splendid 
Beginning 


concentrate upon Augsburg. The elector’s 
hopes of victory were now dashed to the 


ground; he showed an inclination to 


‘listen - to the emperor’s proposals for 


peace. Marsin was greatly annoyed at 


this, and was .forcedto throw all kinds 


of obstacles inthe’ way to prevent him 


THE DUKE OF MARL 
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} § * ~ wk os we 89 “ 3 oi : ; 
from negotiating with awwew-to"throwing | «tweéngythrée- 5 iuednons wader “his eon- 
up the cause of Louis XIV. Tallard and .mand, «while .Marsin had- ‘thirty-seven 
Villeroi wete .opposing -Prince“Eugene on. _battalidns and sixty squadrons..Tallard had 
the Rhine with three times his sthength «thirty-six battations, forty-four, niounted 
but did not vefhture to attack ‘their sqfradrons and sixteen ‘on foot, with which 
dreaded adversary. ~ ' to meet Marlborough, who commanded 

Tallard, at the call of Marsin, nqew forty-six battalions, 23,000 menandeighty- 
marched through the Schwarzwald to the three squadrons, with 10,560 cavalry. The 
help of the elector with 25,009 allied farces, as a whole, numbered 57,000 


il ave men and forty-five guns. As men with fifty-two guns, against 56,000 
of Bad ie soon as Prince Eugenélearned French and Bavarians with ninety- guns. 


this, he colfected all the The brilliant victory gained by the allies 
troops which could by- any“possibility be“ was due to the complete agreement of the 
spared from the defence of the Stollhofen” two commanders-as to the general idea 
lines, and made his way to that point’ of the battle “and the accurate execu- 
where the fortunes of the Great Alliance. tion of the movements proposed. Mar!- 
were to be decided—to the-Danube. He, ‘boraugh was twice repulsed by Tallard 
madeasecret agreement with Marlborough, ‘on the right, while he prepared his 
that the Margrave of Baden, who’ was unexpected main onset on the centre. 
nothing but a hindrance ‘to their opera-- but-was able to rally for a third onset, 
tions, should be left behind to carry onthe’ while Eugene held the-enemy’s left wing 
siege of Ingolstadt, while the two generals” so firmly that -Marsin dared not send a 
confronted the enemy in the open field. ~- single battalion to Tallard’s support. The 
Meanwhile Marsin had induced Max battle in this quarter was finally decided 
Emanuel to march with him from- by the “ indescribable valour ” with which 
Augsburg in a north-westerly direction’ the ten Prussian battalions under Leopold 
to the Danube, and tocross to theleft of Anhalt-Dessau stormed the position of 
bank of the river. There they joined’ , iltiant Lutzingen, after the imperial 
hands with Tallard’s troops. Marlbor- vs re . of cavalry had retreated before 
ough had been covering the retirement of as ae the Franco-Bavarian horse. 
the imperial army at Rain, and now Max Emanuel and Prince 
hastened through Donauwerth to the sup- Eugene fought in the hottest part of the 
port of the prince, who had been for sone attacks. Tallard did not understand how 
days in a dangerous position, as he was to make the best use of his superiority in 
liable to be driven out of his post upon infantry; the greater part of them he 
the Kesselbach by the Franco-Bavarians, placed in Blenheim to defend the place, 
who were vastly superior in numbers. and kept only nine battalions and 1,200 
The Frenchmen were anxious to await dismounted cavalry for use in the open 
the arrival of the Bavarian reinforce- field. Marlborough made the utmost use 
ments, for they thought it dangerous of-.his masses of cavalry; 109 squadrons 
to weaken their own forces before were’employed in the tremendous charge 
the arrival of this accession of strength;- at Oberglauheim in the centre of the line 
the Bavarians, however, did not arrive of battle between Lutzingen and Blenheim. 
at the proper time. When Marl- Having broken the centre completely, 
borough’s battalions appeared on the Marlborough was now able to envelop 
Kesselbach, the positions of ‘the re- the French right and destroy it. 
spective parties for the battle of At nine o’clock in the evening the allies 
Hochstadt were already deter- were masters of the field ; they had lost 


The French |. . ‘ 
é mined. On the morning of 12,600 men,.a quarter of the forces with 
Niearnde August 13th, 1704, the allies which they had marched ont. to battle. 


advanced: Prince Eugene, with- The Elector Max and'Marsin retreated,with 
eighteen battalions and seventy-eight half of the Franco-Bavarian forces, having 
squadrons — 9,000 infantry and, 9,360 lost 47,090 dead arid. wounded, and 11,000 
cavalry—undertook to make a march-on prisoners, among whom were 1,500 
the right wing for the purpose of deliveririg officers.- The,battle of Blenheim marks,the 
a flank attack, and at three o’clock in the beginning of*médern warfare, which seeks 
afternoon advanced upon thé gpa of , to. deéeide the, .cohtest . by‘ destroying .the 


Max Eshanuel and -Marsin at: Lutzingen.” adversary ongtie battlefield, and-not py 
The ‘former: hgd—five *battelione—and®—meérely-winning the Hrouhil ‘oe capturing 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF 


From the drawing b} R. Caton Woodvilie 
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fortredbes. ” Ther sire prints pe enn ars ip; ‘grove, the F nch out of th 
Marlbe borough - ‘and : Eng ss were . ce Qerth .. of, Ataly... Dn. . Juiie . pont 1706, 
party “DY. Prodan: ‘the ‘Great - eri *,, Madr d: was: won. for. Charles Til. by an 
Gneisenau, and ‘becught “te- -perfectipn..b eras. nglo-Portugtiese army, “but was’ soon 
Moltke. ‘However} at that-time the art*of - ‘afterwards retaken.: Valencia now became 
following up a success, was not understood. the “seat “of. the. Hapsburgs, until: the 
A vigorous ‘pursuit, of which the nurne- defeat of. ‘Almanza, which ~ Lord: Galway 
rous German cavalry “would’. have’ been . suffered on ‘April‘25th; 1707,.at the hands 
After the uite capable,*would . have com: of the. French marshal—natural son of 
Battle of pleted the - destruction of the- James II.— James”. Fitzjames, Duke 
Blenheim (rencharmy before Villeroi could. of Berwick. The. southern Provinces then 
have come to their assistance. fell into the hands of Philip V. 
But it was eontrary to the‘custom of war.” Louis XIV. attempted ‘a “change of. 
to refuse the troops’ a‘-pause: for rest at’. policy. by entering ‘into an alliance. with 
the conclusion of a great action ;~ more. ~.Charles XII, of Sweden, who had-advanced 
over, it was thought’ that the objects" ef upon ‘Saxony from Poland: ‘in “1706, and: 
the war might be obtained :by. diplomacy, > obliged ‘the Elector Frederic Augustus I. 
and continued . negotiation. with Bavaria.’ to “renounce his ‘claims to Poland .at 
These hopes were not’ fulfilled. “-The., - Altranstadt- on | -September 24th, thee 
remnant of Marsin and Tallard’s army; This was.a serious matter for the allies 
together with somé thousands of Bavarians' . because the Swedes -had made demands 
sent by Villeroi, reached the left--bank- :“upon‘the emperor with which he was not 
of the Rhine and went into winter quarters: » - likely. to comply, and an’ adventurous 
on the Moselle and in Alsace. - -* < Spirit such as Charles might’ ‘very well have 
Max Emanuel resumed his‘post as stadt=+ initiated: a Swedish.attack upon the 
holder in Brussels, while‘his troops kept up” ~ “imperial territory.” ‘Had Charles possessed 
a guerrilla warfare i in their native land-with © the smallest capacity for diplomacy, the em- 
the Austrians, until Prince Eugene occu-" F ‘in __barrassments of France would 
pied Bavaria in the emperor’s. name, — Fesnge e . have. provided him with a 
brought about the disbandment of the with Swe den splendid opportunity for its 
electoral battalions, and came to aw xercise. But his action was 
agreement with the Electress Therege, inspired by one humour in which he hap- 
who had remained in Munich, whereby _ pened to be, not by fixed principles; his mili- 
she was assured a maintenance, ‘but _ tary success wasa surprise for the moment, 
deprived of all influence upon the govern-. . but:it:did not contribute to establish the 
ment of ‘the country. However, the _ Swedish power, the importance of which 
extortions of the Austrian administration. : was almost everywhere over-estimated. 
and the conscription of recruits excited a | °-Thanks to the. personal intervention 
revolt of the peasants in the following year, — of “Marlborough, Charles was induced 
which was repressed only on Christmas . to throw ..in his ° ‘lot with the allies 
Day by the battle of the Sendling Gate. . in. “April, 1707... His - quarrel with the 
On May 5th, 1705, Leopold died, and emperor was not successfully patched up 
Joseph I. ascended the throne. without ‘ until August. goth, 1707, when the emperor 
hindrance. The Great Alliance was now was Jéd‘to.make certain concessions in 
able to take the offensive, but the war — favour of the Silesian Protestants. During 
made no great progress during this year. - his ‘stay - in. Saxony, . Charles ‘XII. had 
The Krench lines in the Netherlands | “were | collected an army. 9; 40, ooo men and nearly 
stormed by Marlborough | on ©. 190,000: horse; and... with this “force he 








nee 


Death of 
July . 18th+.on August 16th might. have- smposed . “any “terms. upon 
ae Prince : Bugeds. fought.an in-. . Germany. as° “the. ally. of” ouis ; « fOr, the 


decisive battle with Vendémeat*.- empire ‘had ‘no’ army’ ‘capable. ‘of -Tesisting 
Cassano. «It was. not -until.’the. pare 1706 him at its disposal. . When ‘this army, again 
that Marlborough’s victory. over Villeroi‘at’ marched. eastward, in September,’ ‘1707, it 
Ramillies in Brabant’ on..May-23rd made “was felt that ‘the’ ‘terrible. suspenae ‘of the 
the occupation ofthe Spanish 1 Netherlands - situatios “had been - ‘relieved. “It---was 











possible. The -eérresponding victory ;of marchigig - to" vite - downt ae aries. was 
Turin on Septentber ae wliere Leopold's .~pérsuaded’by the revolt ! 3 hetman, 
Prussians: again ~ ¢ displa ayved. heir. ‘admit. x Van Ste@hana mitel Ma zenp x» to.nake an 
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THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET, IN 1709 





ee hal 


forieses © The: ees natant ae 
Marlborougt and: Eugene were further 
developed © ‘by. Frederic the Great and 
Gneisenau, and brought ‘te. perfection. by -: 
Moltke. However: at that time the art of 


following up a success was not understood. © 


A vigorous pursuit, of which the nume- 
rous German cavalry -would have been 
Miscaie quite capable, would have com- 
Battle of pleted the destruction of the 
Blenheim Frencharmy before Villeroi could 
have come to their assistance. 


But it was contrary to the’custom of war. 


to refuse the troops a‘pause for rest at’ 
the conclusion of a great action ; 
over, it was thought that the objects’ of. 
the war might be obtained-by. diplomacy, 
and continued negotiation -with Bavaria. 
These hopes were not’ fulfilled. -The 
remnant of Marsin and Tallard’s army, 
together with some thousands of Bavarians 
sent by Villeroi, reached the left bank. 
of the Rhine and went into winter quarters. 
on the Moselle and in Alsace. 


Max Emanuel resumed his’post as stadt- > 
holder in Brussels, while his troops kept up. 


a guerrilla warfare in their native land with 
the Austrians, until Prince Eugene occu- 
pied Bavaria in the emperor’s name, 
brought about the disbandment of the 
electoral battalions, and came to an 
agreement with the Electress Therese, 
who had remained in Munich, whereby 
she was assured a maintenance, but 
deprived of all influence upon the govern- 
ment of ‘the country. However, the 
extortions of the Austrian administration 
and the conscription of recruits excited a 
revolt of the peasants in the following year, 
which was repressed only on Christmas 
Day by the battle of the Sendling Gate. 

On May 5th, 1705, Leopold died, and 


Joseph I. ascended the throne without - 


hindrance. The Great Alliance was now 
able to take the offensive, but the war 
made no great progress during this year. 
The Erench lines in the Netherlands were 
stormed by Marlborough on 


the Emperor July xi8th; on August 16th 

Leo Prince » Eugene fought.an in- 
pold 

decisive battle with Vendéme at ' 

Cassano. . It was. not until the year 1706 


that Marlborough’s victory over Villeroi at 
Ramillies in Brabant on-May*23rd made 
the occupation’ of the Spanish Netherlands 
possible. - The cérresponding victory : of 
Turin on September 7th, where Leopold’s 


Prussians. again” displayed teu their. admit: AnQvAt 
Eugenes: 2. ~dnedtsion-4Rt8- the 


able ‘military -e% 
4400 


ve5- under 


more-_ . 


to throw in his’ 


- situation’ -had . been - relieved. 


THE WORLD 


jeeapeig: ‘drove. ne ¥ rench ‘out of the 
north of Italy. - On'.June 27th, 1706, 
.. Madrid. was* won. for Charles III. by an 
-Anglo-Portuguese army, but was soon 
afterwards retaken. Valencia now became 
the seat of. the Hapsburgs, until the 
defeat of Almanza, which Lord Galway 
suffered on April asth, 1707, at the hands 
of the French marshal—natura]l son of 
James II.— James Fitzjames, Duke 
of Berwick. The southern provinces then 
fell into the hands of Philip V. 

Louis XIV. attempted ‘a change of 
policy by entering into an alliance with 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who had advanced 
upon ‘Saxony from Poland ‘in 1706, and 


- obliged the Elector Frederic Augustus I. 
‘to ‘renounce his claims to Poland at 
“Altranstadt. on September 24th, 


1706. 
This was a serious matter for the allies, 
because the Swedes had made demands 


‘upon the emperor with which he was not 


likely to comply, and an adventurous 
spirit such as Charles might very well have 
initiated a Swedish ‘attack upon the 
imperial territory." Had Charles possessed 
the smallest capacity for diplomacy, the em- 
barrassments of France would 
have provided him with a 
with Sweden splendid opportunity for its 
- exercise. But his action was 
inspired by the humour in which he hap- 
pened to be, not by fixed principles ; hismili- 
tary success was a surprise for the moment, 
but it did not contribute to establish the 
Swedish power, the importance of which 
was almost everywhere over-estimated. 
Thanks to the personal intervention 
of Marlborough, Charles was induced 
lot with the allies 
in April, 1707.. His quarrel with the 
emperor was not successfully patched up 
until August 30th, 1707, when the emperor 
was led to make certain concessions in 
favour of the Silesian Protestants. During 
his stay. in Saxony, Charles XII. had 
collected an army of 40,000 men and nearly 


France ‘in 
Alliance 


-1Q@0,000. horse; and. with this ‘force he 


might . have. imposed . any ‘terms upon 
Germany as ‘the: ally of Louis ;- for the 


empire had no army capable’ of. resisting 
him at its disposal. When this army, again 


marched. eastward, in September, 1707, it 
was felt that ‘the terrible suspense of the 
-It was 
marching .to its. downfall... Charles was 
_~ persuaded by the revolted: Cossack hetman, 
. Ivan'Stephanovitch Ma zeppa;- to make an 
ine; -instead of 
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THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET, IN 1709 





which the’ Russians had occupied. The 
battle of? Poltava, on July 8th, 1709, 
resulted in the annihilation of the Swedish 
army, forced the king to take flight into 
Turkish territory, and by securing Peter 
the’ Great in the possession of Ingria (Saint 
Petersburg) gave him the foundations for 


first” recongy ering the Balkan districts. 


his future position as a European power... 


It was only at the cost of the greatest 


Louis XIV. 
Works 
for Peace 


provide means for’ the con- 
tinuation of the war. -The 
defeats of Oudenarde on July 


11th,.1708, and of Malplaquet on September ~ 


11th, 1709, obliged him to open negotia- 


tions for peace, wherein he showed himself 
disposed to renounce hisclaims upon’Spain; * 


if Philip were to be compensated with 
Naples. The Hague conference arrogantly 
demanded guarantees on the part of Philip 
of Anjou for the evacuation of Spain’ by 
the French troops. Louis. never proved 


himself better capable of representing the 


efforts that Louis XIV. could — 
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rejected this rop . 


at 
continue the war, relying upon the devotion 
and the nobility of the French, . 
 Frarice was now no longer to be feared. 
In Spain, also, her influence was’ gone. 
The national party clung to Philip of 
Anjou because he consulted their interests 
in declaring for the indépéndence of the 
monarchy. All the advantages which the 
sea-powers demanded for their trade 


might have been conceded forthwith. 


There was no reason why Europe should 


put herself to further loss on account of 
‘the kingdom of Charles IH. ; on the'con- 
“trary, the ground had been cléared fora 


peaceful settlement, which might have led 
to a. umiversal pacification. But one 
obstacle to this was the “‘ ‘barrier treaty ”’ 


which Holland: had “concluded with 


England, on October 2gth, 1709, without 
informing the other members of the alli- 


ance of the agreement., By this ‘conven- 
tion the States were ‘to réceive a number 


ind 


THE BATTLE OF’ VILLA VICIOSA IN THE VEAm 2710 — | 
This battle, which was fougbt after the withdrawal of the great. Marlborough from the operations of the war, 
resulted in a victory for the French over the Austrian party, and did much to revive the hopes of Louis XIV. 
From the painting by Alaux at Versailles: 


@. 
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THE FRENCH VICTORY AT THE BATTLE OF DENAIN 
The success of the French at the battle of Denain is said to have saved the kingdom, French writers swelling it into 
comparison with Ramillies. Prince Eugene besieged Landrecies, and the French commander, Villars, pretending 
to assault the besieging army, made a sudden side march and advanced upon Denain. The French officers 


called for fascines to fill up the ditch. 


TN 1712 


“Eugene will not allow you time,’ cried Villars, ‘‘the bodies of the first 


slain must be our fascines.” Then storming the camp, the Frenchmen carried it before Prince Eugene could arrive. 
, ae Sees From the painting by Alaux at Versailles 


of fortresses in the Spanish Netherlands, 
together with Licge, Bonn, and Guelders. 


Thus the division of the Spanish inherit- | 


ance was affected before the heirs had 
come to any agreement. As soon as Louis 
learned this fact, he perceived that the 
Alliance must split asunder. His new 


peace proposals were offered merely with» 


the object of initiating negotia- 
tion; when once the negotiations 
. had been got under way, he felt 
_ meee confident that the relations of 
the powers would change in his favour. | 

This change’ began in the course of the 
year 1710, owing to the fall of Marl- 
borough’s party in England, and the fact 
that the Tories gained nearly a: two-thirds 
majority in the Parliamentary elections. 
Queen Anne had: broken with the proud 
Duchess Sarah and assured the allies of 
the continuance of her support; but she 


The Tories 
in Power 


was anxious to sce the conciusion of peace, 
in order that Marlborough might be 
removed from his position as commander 
on the justifiable plea that there was no 
further need for his services. 

_ Affairs in Spain had taken a course which 
precluded any prospect of Philip’s removal. 
Vendéme, who had taken up the com- 
mand of his army, was more than a 
match for any forces which Charles had 
at his disposal. He had forced Charles to 
evacuate Madrid, which he had occupied, 
and on December roth, 1710, at Villa 


-Viciosa, he had defeated the Austrians 


under Starhemberg. Charles was driven 


-back upon Barcelona and some fortresses 


on the shores of Catalonia. It was not to 
be supposed that he would ever succeed 
in getting possession of the kingdom. If, 
therefore, Philip was left in possession of the 
country of which he was, in any case, virtual 
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master, poutable conditions in other. 
respects might be expected from France. 
The road to peace was thus cleared when 
the Emperor Joseph I. died, on April 


17th, 1711, leaving no son, ‘60 that the | 


Hapsburg claimant to the Spanish. throne 
became heir to the inheritance of the 
German line and to the imperial crown. 
Eurene’s nis entirely unexpected event 
x : ——the emperor died of small- 
greement 
with France POX—Sealed the fate of the 
Great Alliance. The Minister 
in charge of English foreign policy, Henry 
St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, imme- 
diately entered into secret negotiations 
with Louis XIV., without giving the 
queen full information as to his intentions. 
He deceived the emperor’s ambassadors 
and the Dutch by a pretended attitude 
of firm adherence to existing compacts 
and to the peace proposals of 1709. But 
he would guarantee no_ subsidies, and 
supported no plan of military operations. 
Prince Eugene himself paid a rapid visit to 
London to urge the continuance of the 
war, but was coldly dismissed. The Duke 
of Marlborough, who could do as he pleased 


with the army, might have put an end toa 


situation intolerable to himself had he 
determined, on his own responsibility, in 
conjunction with Eugene, to invade France, 
which was now quite defenceless. 

A special agreement with France on 
October 8th, 1711, made England’s with- 
drawal an accomplished fact. All that was 
required of Louis was a solemn declaration 
that Philip of Anjou renounced his claim 
to the French throne, and some general 
promises with regard to the indemnity 
payable to the combatants. When England 
invited the Dutch to consider negotiations 
for peace, the latter did not venture to 
shake off the Tory yoke and to take up 
the ideals of the great Prince of Orange. 
The troops of all the allied princes, 
the Prussians, Hanoverians, and Danes, 
marched out of the English encampment. 
Eugene was at the head of 122 


lea War battalions and 273 squadrons, 
atanEnd 22d was ready to march upon 


Paris; but the Amsterdam 
merchants were no longer inspired with that 
spirit which had raised their maritime 
state to the position of a European power. 

The Wax of the Spanish Succession was at 
an end. Louis XIV. dictated the con- 
ditions of peace, which was concluded 
on April 11th, 1713, in Utrecht without 
the emperor’s ‘c@acurrence. Louis XIV. 
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. justly confiscated. 
-unable to continue the war. Of this fact 


Prince 
Eugene. Yields 


recognised the succession of the House 
of Hanover in England, left to England 


' the Hudson Bay territories—in_modern 
British North America — gave Holland 
a ‘number of 
the French-Netherland frontier, and gave 


“barrier ’’ fortresses on 


the kingdom of Prussia part of the Orange 


inheritance, the principality of Neuchatel 
in Switzerland, the counties of Mérs and 
- Lingen and parts of Guelders. 


“As to 
Spain and her colonies, a new Bourbon 
dynasty was founded by Philip V. and 
his descendants. Portugal obtained the 
land on the Amazon, the Duke of Savoy 
got the kingdom of Sicily. To the 
emperor were left Naples, Milan, and the 
rest of the Spanish Netherlands. Sardinia 
and Luxemburg, with Namur and Charle- 
roi, were evacuated in favour of the 
Elector of Bavaria until his native 
dominions should be restored. 

It was the hardest of all conditions that 
the emperor and the kingdom should be 
obliged to receive into favour the Wittels- 
bach arch-traitor, that they should have to 
restore to him the lands which had been 
The emperor was 


Prince Eugene was well 
aware, and after ae 
the war upon the Rhine 
ERS | fon a ae he bowed to 
the will of France, and concluded the peace 
negotiations of Rastadt and Baden on 
March 7th and September 8th, 1714. Of 
these, the main points were the recognition 
of the Peace of Utrecht and the reconcilia- 
tion of Max Emanuel with the emperor. 
A project of exchange had been seriously 
considered by these two—the kingdom of 
the Netherlands with Luxemburg in return 
for Bavaria. In spite of the protestations 
of his brother, Joseph Clemens of Cologne, 
Max Emanuel would have been ready to 
close with the bargain, preferring to stay 
amid the gaiety and wealth of Brussels 
to returning to Munich. It is worth while 
to remember that affairs in South. Ger- 
many might have run a very different 
course from what they actually took. At 
that time Prussia could never have enter- 
tained the remotest idea of thwarting 
the. growth of the Austrian power in 
South Germany. Fifty years later, when 
the proposal for exchange was renewed, 
Frederic the Great was able to prevent its 
accomplishment by force of protest, with- 
out appealing to force of arms. 
HANS VON ZWIEDINECK-SUDENHORST 
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CHARLES II. VISITING WREN DURING THE BUILDING OF ST. PAUL’S 
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ENGLAND’S RESTORED MONARCHY 


THE REVOLUTION 


N the death of the Protector his office 
was conferred by Parliament upon 
his son, Richard Cromwell, a well-meaning 
country gentleman who had nothing but 
his name to recommend him for the first 
position in the state. The army, however, 
was determined to assert itself in the settle- 
ment. Finding that Richard Cromwell 
would not allow the military power to claim 
equality with the civil government, it forced 
him to abdicate, and invited the Rump 
to assemble. Forty-two of those whom 
Cromwell had rejected in 1653 responded 
to the summons, but. were soon discovered s 
to be no more tolerant of military rule 
than they had been six years earlier. 

A council of officers expelled the Rump 
for the second time, and madea shift 
to govern by the commissions which they 
held from the late Protector. The general 
indignation of civilians warned them that 
Monk and this system could not be main- 
the Rump tained, and once more, on 
Parliament December 26th, 1659, the 
Rump was brought back to 
Westminster. All was confusion and 
uncertainty when Monk, the ablest and 
most moderate of Cromwell’s lieutenants, 
made his appearance on the scene leading 
the troops with which the Protector 
had supplied him for the maintenance of. 
order in Scotland. 

Monk’s intentions were a mystery to 
others, and possibly what passed for 
supreme duplicity on his part wasin fact the 
result of genuine perplexity. He confined 
himself to. assurances that he would 
maintain the supremacy of the civil power, 
and took steps to procure a Parliament 
which would command the general support 
of the nation. He induced the Rump to 
recall the Presbyterian members who had 
been expelled by Pride’s Purge; he induced 
the Presbyterians to give their votes for the 
final dissolution of the Long Parliament. The 
stage was thus cleared of the body which 
had so long pretended, without justice, 
to represent the « -shes of the people. 


‘On 


AND THE UNION 


A new Parliament, composed of two _ 


Houses, was summoned, and the Commons 
were chosen once more by popular election. 
The two Houses met on April 25th. They 
contained a strong Royalist maiority ; 
for the arbitrary acts of Charles I. had 
been obliterated from memory by the 
still more arbitrary conduct of the Long 
Parliament, the Protector, and 
the Majors-General. Within a 
few days of assembling, the new 
Parliament—called a conven- 
tion, because summoned without royal writs 
—had beforeit amanifesto from Charles II., 
who was then living under the protection 
of the United Netherlands. This docu- 
ment, the famous Declaration of Breda, 
removed the last fears of those who had 
resisted the late king. It promised a free 
pardon to all persons who should not be 
expressly excepted from the amnesty by 
Parliament. It promised to tender con- 
sciences such liberty as should be con- 
sistent with the peace of the kingdom, 
and expressed the king’s willingness to 
accept an Act of Toleration. It referred 
to Parliament all the disputes concerning 


The Famous 
Declaration 
of Breda 


° 
~~ 


the lands which had been confiscated 


in the late troubles. Withcut delay the 
two Houses voted unanimously for the 
restoration of the monarchy. In May, 
1660, Charles II. returned to his own 
amid scenes of the wildest exultation. 
The promises which he had made were 
indifferently fulfilled, for, as it turned 
out, no protection for Puritans or Common- 
Charles I. fom Parliament ; the promises 
which Charles had made of 
submitting to the arbitration 
of Lords and Commons left him free from 


the Throne 


wealth men was to be obtained | 


all but moral and prudential restramts. . 


The Convention Parliament, which con- 
tained many moderate men, was dissolved 
on the king’s return, on the pretext that 
it was irregularly constituted, but in 
reality because it wished to protect the 
Presbyterian ministers who were in 
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possession of church benefices, and tomake _réligion, “disqualified for preferment: all 
an equitable provision for the purchasers’ who had not received episcopal ordination, 
of lands which had been confiscated. _ prohibited dissenting conventicles of every 

The Cavalier Parliament, which met description, and forbade nonconforming 
immediately afterwards, was a ministers to come within five 
filled with hot-headed Cava- Lin miles of a city or chartered 
liers and Episcopalians. It ,._——— 7 borough. With cynical dis- 
allowed all Royalists who had aaam™ Mane regard for the expectations 
been punished with confisca- (iam 7 which the. Declaration . of 
tion to recover the whole of @ ( | Breda had excited, the king 
their estates by ordinary ns 5 gave his assent to all these 
process at law. It declined to Rika, . iy } measures. , His conduct was 
hear of any compromise in om Bi the more odious because he 
religious matters, and pro- a a was himself out of sympathy 
ceeded to pass a number of | | with the victorious Anglicans. 
disabling Acts which -WOIC.  Gindanp CROMWELi:.. Dt mcete«, 2 Catholic, he 
levelled against the Puritan The son of the great Protector, he Secretly intended to secure 
clergy and laity. This so- badnone of his father's genius for toleration for his co-religionists 
called Clarendon Code—which fis father as Protector, he quietly at the first opportunity. He 
took its name from the king’s *°@esced in the Restoration. 1146 some attempt to benefit 
chief adviser—exchided all Dissenters from them, and incidentally the Dissenters, by 
municipal office, imposed a more rigid issuing a declaration of indulgence to 
test of uniformity upon ministers of suspend the operation of the penal laws. 


: - 


’ Sag AE : 


GENERAL MONK DECLARING FOR A FREE PARLIAMENT = |. 

This able soldier, realising the condition of anarchy into which the country was falling, proceeded to London, where the 
Rump Parliament had resumed its sittings, and on February 16th, 1660, openly declared himself'to be in favour of a free 
Parliament. The Long Parliament came to an end a month later, and the restoration of the monarchy soon followed. 


a From the painting bs E. M. Ward, R.A., by permission of thie Art Union of London 
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THE MONARCHY RESTORED: CHARLES II. RETURNING TO ENGLAND 
The son of the ill-fated King Charles I., Charles II. was born at St. James's, London, in 1642. On January Ist, 1651, 


he was crowned King of Scotland at Scone, and invaded England some months later at the head of an army of 10,000 
men. Cromwell met and defeated him at Worcester, and after some adventures he escaped to France. When it 
was resolved to restore the monarchy, he was recalled to England and placed upon the throne of his father. 
From the painting by C, M. Padday, by permission of the Religious Tract Socicty 

But when Parliament ‘ other prerogative 
protested against this | courts. Parliament 
stretch of the preroga- voted the king a 
tive, he at once with- liberal income, but 
drew the obnoxious for additional sup- 
manifesto. He feared, perme plies he was entirely 
as he said, to. be sent aes dependent on the 
again upon his . we ith. - Commons; nor were 
travels; the prospect ae they inclined to vote 
of committing or Da te subsidies without 
conniving at injustice on demanding a strict 
had no fears for hun. » | account. The experi- 

Despitetheexuber- . a ence of the Civil War 
ant loyalty of Parlia- | Ot My made the name of a 
ment, there were Fe, standing army 
many. respects in . od % odious,: and it was 
which the power of. WF om %& . with.difficulty that 
Charles I]. was more . ' 2. * ~- Charles .contrived to 
limited. than that of  . : ee es ..  retaina fewregiments 
his father. The legis- | oe i ~ of Monk’sarmy. In 
lation of 1641 re we ee ' the debates. of both 
mained. for the most ~— | i a ae . Houses the . king’s 
part.unrepealed. It . | . “mea Fes policy and his Mini- 
was out of the > Fi sters were sharply 
question to think of KING CHARLES II. criticised. It is from 
reviving the Star He was dissolute and utterly untrustworthy, and whilea this reign that we 


Roman Catholic in heart,he did his best to conceal from his . . . 
Chamber and the subjects his adhesion to that faith. His reign was a failure. date the formation of 
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a parliamentary opposition ‘well organised 
and skilfully led; for the opposition in 
the Long Parliament had soon passed 
beyond the limits of party war and had 
become a revolutionary caucus. The king 
had therefore to walk warily. 

The {objects which he cherished—inde- 
pendence for himself, toleration for Roman 
Catholics—were repugnant to the majority 
in Parliamentand thenation. He therefore 
looked abroad for help, and like Cromwell, 
but with very different motives, made a 
3 ench alliance the pivot of his foreign pou: 


THE LANDING OF CHARLES II. 


The old commercial feud between 
England and the Netherlands supplied 
him with a partial justification. The 
Navigation Act was renewed in 1660 with 
the express object of damaging Dutch 
trade. -This facilitated friendly relations 
with Louis XIV., who had long cherished 
the idea of absorbing in his dominions 
the heretical and republican Dutch. In 
1662 Charles married Catharine of Bra- 
ganza, a Portuguese princess. The mar- 
riage—otherwise notable, because it gave 
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England, as ‘a part of Catharine’s dower, 
Bombay and a firmer foothold in India— 
formed a new link with France, which had 
long atfected to support the cause of 
Portuguese independence. Immediately 
afterwards the king sold Dunkirk to Louis 
for a round sum of money. The new 
understanding encouraged Charles to de- 
clare war against Holland in 1665, and 
English commercial jealousy was gratified 
at the same time that Louis received a 
proof of the value of an English alliance. 
Louis at first payee. a. cous game. 


AT DOVER ON MAY 
From the painting by E. M. Ward, R.A. 


26rn, 1660 

England stood in the way of his schemes 
for the extension of French trade and the 
establishment of French supremacy at 
sea. For a time he assisted Holland 
against England ; but in 1667 -he was won 
over to a secret treaty with Charles, under 
which the latter agreed, in return for 
French neutrality, to further the designs 
of Louis upon the Spanish Netherlands. 
The Dutch war, in which the rival fleets 
had fought desperate battles with alter- 
nating fortunes, was then wound up. It 


IESI®COURT ¢ 
& CHARLES II 





THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON 
Following the Great Plague in 1665, when 100,000 of the city’s inhabitants died from the scourge, London, in 1666, 


was the scene of a terrible conflagration, which cleansed the city of the dregs of disease. 
reduced to ruins, 13,200 houses being burned, and 200,000 people rendered homeless. 





IN THE YEAR 1666 


The city was practically 
The above view represents 


Ludgate,' St. Paul’s, and, in the extremity of the scene, the ancient and beautiful tower of St. Mary-le-Bow. 


had served its purpose, and Charles made 
no attempt to revenge the disgrace which 
he experienced from a Dutch raid upon the 
shipping in the Thames and Medway. 
On the contrary, in 1668 he .consented to 
the formation of a triple alliance with 
Sweden and Holland, by which he pledged 
himself to resist the French designs upon 
The: Seiet the Spanish Netherlands. But 
Deal; , the secret object was still to 
ealings of — . . : . : 

Charles 1, raise his value in the eyes of 

France, and an alliance with 
J.ouis was effected in 1670 by the secret 
Treaty of Dover. Louis, swallowing his 
resentment at the trick which had been 
played upon him, promised Charles a con- 
siderable pension on condition that he 
should have the help of English troops 
against the Netherlands. Charles undertook 
to avow himself a Catholic at a convenient 
opportunity, and was promised in that 
case the support of a French army. 

Only one or two of the king’s most 
trusted advisers were admitted to a full 
knowledge of these provisions, and Charles 
never fulfilled the undertaking to declare 
himself a Catholic. But for the remainder 
of his reign he was the pensionary of Louis, 
and in European politics England usually 
figured as the satellite of France. In 
1672 the English navy supported a French 
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invasion of the Netherlands, and in 1673 
bore the brunt of a severe battle an the 
Texel. The land operations of Louis were 
foiled by the constancy of Wilham of 
Orange. The French alliance was thoroughly 
unpopular, and Charles bowed to the wishes 
of his subjects so far aS to conclude peace 
with Holland and to bestow on William 
the hand of his niece Mary of York in 1674. 
But the secret understanding with Louis 
remained unbroken. Three years later 
Charles refused to support the Dutch 
against anew French invasion ; and if at 
times he appeared to humour the popular 
desire for a war with France, his object 
was merely to obtain more subsidies. 

On the other hand, he refrained from 
entangling himself too deeply in the plans 
of Louis, and his main efforts were de- 
voted to a conflict with the 
opposition, led by Shaftesbury. 
This able party manager had 
been at first a Cavalier, then 
a supporter of Cromwell, then an ardent 
advocate of the Restoration and a member 
of the Cabal Ministry which was formed 
in 1668 after the fall of Clarendon. Sus- 
“picion of Charles’ designs and disappointed 
ambition soon drove Shaftesbury to resign 
his office. From 3673 to 1681 he led every 
attack of the Commons upon the Crown, 


Crown and 
Commons 
in Conflict 


ENGESNDS: RESTORED MONARCHY 


and spared no. artifice: ta. ‘discredit “the. - 
“king. 
worked tortuously towards an. absolutisin. : 
In 1678 the revelations of .Titus Oates. 
served Shaftesbury as a pretext to spread * 
the alarm of.a Popish. plot. formed .to | 
introducing. 


Ministries “through . which: < the. 


destroy “Anglicanism by _ 
French troops: into England.. It made 
little difference to’ the unscrupulous party 
leader that a number of innocent Roman 
Catholics were in consequence condemned 
to death. He followed up the attack upon 


the‘king’s religion’ by impeaching Danby, . 
the chief Minister, and Danby was saved. 


oy by. the. dissolution of Lae 
“1679. the © } 
Seal ion 
secured a more 
honourable 
triumph . in 
forcing upon the | 
king the Habeas 
Corpus ‘Act, by 
which the tradi- 
tional remedies 
against arbitrary 
arrest and deten- 
tion were made 
more effectual. 
Finally an Ex- 
clusion Bill was 
introduced to 
prevent the 
king’s _ brother, 
James of York, 
from succeeding 
to the throne. 
James, unlike 
Charles, was a 
conscientious. 
Catholic. There | 
wasa probability 
that he would 
do his utmost 
to procure not 
merely __ tolera- 
tion but ascend- 
ancy for « the 
oppressed 
Catholics; and 
the dangers ofa 
Catholic reaction 
seemed grave 
enough to give 
Shaftesbury the 
support of many moderate politicians. But 
there can be little doubt that private aims 
determined his conduct. He knew that 
from James he had nothing to hope and 


Parliaments. 


Se calling on, Eu. King to. disinhe: it 





LONDON’S CITIZENS ESCAPING FROM THE GREAT FIRE 


From the painting by Stanhope. A. Forbes, A.R.A,, by permission of Messrs. 
Hildesheimer & Co, 


rs ates we | 


miuck-to ‘eat. His compliclt jain ‘the’ Sater 
“against. papists would-never be “forgiven 
. the “heir: ‘presumptive... 


On the:sther han 
there was every prospect that if Parliament 
Should follow Shaftesbury’ s wishes an 
confer the succession upon Monmouth, an 
illegitimate but favourite son of the king, 
and the chief hope of the Anglican party, 
the Protestant demagogue might reason: 
ably aspire to the post of chief Minister. 
The question of the succession was the 
all-absorbing topic in the next threé’ 
. Shaftesbury’s influence 
procured . innumerable — signdtures to 
a" his brother ; and 
the Protestant 
faction were 
nickname d 
“Petitioners,” 
in contradistinc: 
tion to the 
‘‘Abhorrers,’’ 
who — supported 
the king. But 
the king de- 
fended his 
brother’s right 
with tenacity. 
The old instincts 
of loyalty re- 


| asserted them- 
selves in the 
country, and 


after the abortive 
ee Parliament of 
* Oxford in 1681 

Re Shaftesbury fled 
if into exile, a 
, beaten man. He 
had laid the 
foundations — of 
the great Whig 
party, but his 
rash — precipita- 
tion discredited 
his followers ; in 
the last two years 
of the reign they 
were exposed, 
without popular 
disapproval, to a 
merciless perse- 
cution. London 
and other Whig 
cities were adjudged to lose their charters, 
and all municipal offices were filled with 
royal nominees. Russell and Sidney were 
executed on a charge of conspiracy in 1683. 
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ENGLAND’S RESTORED MONARCHY 


Never had the establishment of abso- 
lutism seemed more probable than in the 
latter years of Charles. Reaction is the 
dominant note in the domestic history of 
England between 1660 and 1684, and 
Parliament in its own way was not less 
reactionary than the Crown. 

In more than one sense, however, the 
Restoration marks the beginning of 
modern England. atti- 
tude of the 
nation was alter- 
ing. Some great 
Puritans lived 
and wrote under 
the last two 
Stuart kings ; 
but Milton and 
Bunyan, Penn 
and Baxter, are 
the glorious sur- 
vivors of a van- 
quished cause. 
The satirist and 
the comedian 
are now the 
characteristic 
figures of the 
literary move- 
ment. Dryden and the dramatists of the 
Restoration bear witness to the triumph 
of French influence over older modes 
of thought and style. Their work was 
more than the mere effect of reaction— 
it was inspired by the ambition to recover 
touch with the artistic and intellectual 
society of the Continent, from which 
England had been entirely estranged by 
twenty years of fanaticism and warfare. 


The intellectual 


invite Charles II. bac 


the court of Charles II. 





Lauderdale 









EARL OF SHAFTESBURY AND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 


A Royalist colonel, who:afterwards went over to the Parliament, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury was one of the commissioners sent to Breda to 
k to England; he died in 1683. The Duke of 
Buckingham had the reputation of being the most wicked man at 
His sad end ts pictured on page 4477, 


and s 


Arlington 


The growth of scientific interests, 
attested by the foundation of the Royal 
Society in 1660, was in part a continuation 
of the native movement which Bacon had 
initiated, and was largely due to the 
interest excited by his writings. But the 
work of Isaac Newton (1643-1727) is 
closely related to the mathematical re- 
searches of Descartes and Pascal on the one 
hand, and to the astronomical discoveries 
of Galileo on the 
other. Newton 
and his contem- 
porary Robert 
Boyle, the father 
of English 
chemistry, were 
in the. highest 
degree original ; 
but their en- 
thusiasm for 
natural science 
and their concep- 
tion of method 
were affected by 
the example of 
foreign savants. 
Meanwhile, the 
mercantile 
classes were developing new ficlds of 
enterprise and laying the foundations of 
a great commercial supremacy. 

The one title of Charles II. to the 
reputation of a national statesman is to 
be found in his care for trade, and for 
the colonies, upon which the hopes of 
trade depended. He gave up Nova Scotia 
to. the French colony of Canada in 1668, 
uffered the island of St. Kitts to 


ved ' iV) 
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Clifford 


THREE MEMBERS OF THE NOTORIOUS CABAL MINISTRY 
John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale, taken prisoner at Worcester in 1651, lay a prisoner for nine years in the Tower, 


at Windsor, and at Portland; at the Restoration he became Scottish Secretary of State; he died in 1682. 


Like 


Lauderdale, the Earl of Arlington was a member of the Cabal Ministry, and earned for himself an evil reputation 


as a betrayer of trust. 


IG <3 


The scar on his nose, seen in the ‘ 
A Catholic member of the Cabal, Thomas Clifford was, in 1672, created Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 


ortrait, was received at Andover during the Civil War. 
e died in 1673. 
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be conquered by the navy of Louis XIV. 
in 1666. But England gained a pre- 
dominant position in the West Indies ; 
the American colonies of the Dutch were 
annexed and retained at the conclusion of 


the Peace of Breda in 1667. Charters were 


granted to a private com- 
pany for the exploitation of 
Hudson’s Bay, and: to 
Penn, the Quaker, for the 
settlement of Pennsylvania 
in 1680, while the name of 
the Carolinas records the 
fact that they were first 
colonised .in this reign. 
From the Bay of Fundy to 
Charlestown, the whole 
east coast of North America 
was now in English hands. 
At the same time the 
decline of the Dutch mari- 
time power, shattered by 
contmual wars and under- 
mined by the Navigation 
Acts, prepared for the 
growth of an English empire in India, 


which had. hitherto been the _ battle- 
ground of Dutch, French and Portu- 
gucse. The East India Company profited 


hy the exhaustion of competitors and 
threw out new tentacles. As early as 1639 
it had acquired Fort St. George (Madras) ; 
and in 1668 it took over from the king the 
equally important station of Bombay. 
In 1685, shortly after the 
death of Charles, Calcutta in 
the Ganges delta was acquired 
by a treaty with the Great 
Mogul. Sensualist and dilet- 
tante though he was, Charles 
watched the growth of trade 
and colonies with an enlight- 
ened interest; he formed 
within the Privy Council a 
special committee to handle 
all questions connected with 
these interests. 

The death of Charles IL, 
In 1685, was: followed by the 
peaceful accession of his 
brother, James of York. The 
new king had every intention 
of continuing his brother’s 
autocratic system. But the revenue 
which Parliament had granted to Charles 
was not, for the most part, hereditary, 


and it was. therefore essential. that. the 
new king should. meet Parliament at the 
The new: House of © 


first opportunity. 
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LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL 
Third son of the fifth Earl of Bedford, 
Lord William Russell was a prominent 
politician i in the reign of Charles II.; his 
fate is depicted on the following page. equality with Protestants, 





ALGERNON SIDNEY 
The second son of the second 
Earl of Leicester, he was changed 
with complicity in the Rye House. 
Plot, and:\ was condemned, and. 
beheaded on December 7th, 1683. 


Commons showed an unexpected degree 
of loyalty. Fear of civil war had brought 
all moderate men into the Tory party: 
the king’s demands were satisfied without 
murmuring or hesitation. This success 
was immediately followed by others of a 
” yess peaceful kind. The 
rising of Argyle in Scot- 
land and that of Monmouth 
in the South of England 
were both crushed with 
ease, and James believed 
that the Protestant party, 
in whose interests these 
rebellions had been : raised, 
was now at his mercy. 
Not content with a savage 
persecution of Monmouth’s 
partisans, who were con- 
demned and executed by 
scores in the course of 
Judge Jeffreys’ Bloody 
Assize, the king took steps 
to give.the Catholics a legal 


in the expectation that it would then be 
possible to place the administration 
entirely in the hands of his co-religionists. 
The Test Act of the last reign had provided 
that every public servant should make a 
declaration against transubstantiation, and 
receive the Sacrament according to the 
Anglican rite. In defiance of the act, 
James gave military commissions — to 
Catholics, and’ met the re- 
monstrances of Parhament 
by a prorogation. The 
judges decided a test case in 
favour of the king’s power 
to dispense from the opera- 
tion of the penal laws; 
4 whereupon James issued a 
4 declaration of indulgence in 
favour of both | Catholics 
and Protestant dissenters.- 
This arbitrary suspension 
of the laws provoked a.storm. 
of indignation. Even the 
Dissenters sided with the 
opposition, for Lows XIV., 
by his recent Revocation ot’ 
the Edict of Nantes, had 
aroused suspicions of a! 
general Catholic conspiracy against . Pro- 
testants. Petitions against the declaration 
poured in upon the king. He endeavoured 
to repress the agitation by means of the 
law courts. The Archbishop Sancroft 
and six of his. suffragans, who had joined 


aor: 


AFTER THE RYE HOUSE PLOT: THE TRIAL AND CONDEMNATION OF LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL 
On his way to Newmarket, Charles usually passed a farmhouse near Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire, and to the enemies of the king this seemed a favourable place to bring about his death. 
But in June, 1683, the plot known as the Rye House Plot was discovered, and among the notable people accused of implication in the conspiracy was Lord William Russell, who was 
brought to trial on June 13th, 1683. He offered only a feeble defence; the jury returned a verdict of guilty, and Russell was executed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on July 20th, 
From the picture by Sir George Hayter oc 
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with him im signing such a. petition, were: 


put on their trial for seditious libel. But 
they were acquitted by the jury, and 
received a popular ovation when: they left 
the court. There were fears that James 
would now resort to force, 
ior he had. brought over 
Catholic troops from Ireland, 
and had quartered them at 
Hounslow in the neighbour- 
hood of London. But the 
majority were prepared to 
wait in patience for the 
accession of Mary of Orange, 
a Protestant princess and 
the wife of the man who 
had so successfully upheld 
the cause of the Dutch Pro- 
testants against Louis XIV. 

These hopes received a 
rude shock when it was 
announced that the queen, 
Mary of Modena, had given 
birth toa son. The Princess 
of Orange and her husband professed to 
regard the child as supposititious, a belief 
for which no plausible foundation. could: be 
discovered. But admitting his legitimacy, 
it was still certain that he would be 


THE TRIAL OF ALGERNON SIDNEY 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


This great natural philosopher did much 
to widen the bounds‘of knowledge. The 
fall of an apple in his garden. in 1665 

started the train of thought that led to 


the discovery of universal gravitation. the mistakes of J ames and 


ON A CHARGE OF HIGH: 


educated as a Catholic;..and the nation 
was thus confronted with the prospect 
of a dynasty hostile to the Anglican 
Church. The Church had restored 
Charles II.; it now expelled his brother. 
The survivors. of the Whig 
party found themselves at 
the head of so‘numerous a 
following that they had: no 
hesitation in summoning 
William of Orange to come 
and seize the throne by 
force. The  stadtholder 
was willing enough: to seize 
the opportunity of bringing 
England into the European 
league which he had built 
up against the aggressive 
designs of France. But 
Holland was already at war 
with France, and: it was 
difficult to leave the theatre 
of military operations. Only 


Louis made it possible for the prince to 
cross the Channel. James in his blind 


infatuation refused the troops which were 
offered byhis ally; Louis, instead of direct- 
ing his march against the Netherlands. 


TREASON: IN 1683 


Algernon Sidney was. brought to trial’: at the King’s Bench Bar, four months: after the execution. of. Lond. Willlam 

Russell, for a treasonable libel wherein he asserted the power to be originally. in the people and delegated by: tirem 

to the Parliament, to whom the king was subject, and might be called: to: account. Though: ‘he ‘had! set printed, 

published or circulated: his writing, he:was condemned to death, and execated'on Tower Hill'on: December. 7th; 1683. 
From the picture by F. Stepbanoff: 
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THE MISERABLE END OF THE GAY DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
Foremost among the courtiers who surrounded Charles II. and participated in his vices was George Villiers, Duke of 


Buckingham, whose gay life came to an unlooked-for end. Broken in health and in fortune by his career of extravagance 
and dissipation, the vackiess nobleman retired to a country mansion at Helmsley, in Yorkshire, and in that neighbour- 
hood, in the house of a tenant, he died in 1684, Fever was brought on as a result of sitting on damp ground after a 
long run with the hounds, and Buckingham seems to have died comfortless and unattended, without a friend near him. 
From the picture by A. Uo. yg, BoA. 

allowed his attention to be diverted to supporters. Both Houses resolved that the 
the Rhine. The Prince of Orange was throne was’ vacant and that a Catholic 
therefore able to leave Holland unpro- succession was incompatible with the 
tected ; he landed at Torbay national safety. There were 
without molestation, and some who wished to restore 
began his march on London. | James on conditions; and 
I'verywhere he was greeted : others who would have pre- 
with enthusiasm. James was re ferred to leave him the 
deserted by soldiers, officers, # are Mm kingly title, appointing 
Ministers, and private friends. ae William of Orange as regent 
He attempted to leave the ee with the full powers of a 
kingdom by stealth, but was (iam re king. But these proposals, the 
apprehended by a mob of (ii _——-—— work of Tories, were speedily 
hostile Kentishmen and Qa dismissed. The Whigs desired 
brought back a prisoner to & cee =6toname Mary as qucen and 
London. It was only with the . ; leave her husband in the 
connivance and at the sugges- OSES position of a prince consort, 
tion of William, to whom Ee but the objections of William 
such a captive would have THE POET DRYDEN proved an obstacle. The final 
been a source of great embar- John Dryden, born in 1631, wrote decision was to recognise the 
rassment, that the king ulti- Poems om the Restoration and ey prince and princess as joint 
mately made good his escape. was the author of aay ee sovereigns. But they were 

A convention parliament °° ‘& Public men of the Hime clected only on condition that 
assembled after the flight of James to they accepted the Declaration of Right in 
discuss the future settlement. For the which the principal abuses of the preroga- 
moment the Stuart cause had few tive for which the last two Stuarts had 
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ENGLAND’S 


been responsible were enumerated and 
condemned. The Declaration-— afterwards 
confirmed, with modifications, as the Bill 
of Rights—settled the crown on William 


and Mary, with remainder to 
the survivor; then on the 
heirs of Mary, then on Mary’s 
sister Anne and her heirs, 
and in the last resort upon 
the heirs of William. These 


arrangements emphasised the © 


electis e character of the royal 
dignity and the supremacy of 
Parliament. It is, however, 
remarkable that no steps were 
taken to provide new means 
of asserting parliamentary 
control. The Revolution was 
but the first step in the 


process of constitutional re- 
form, which continues for more 
than a century after 1688. 
From 1689 until the death of 


Rac 


THE NOBLE R 


BEL: THE LAST HOURS OF 


continuous. 


2 ROBERT BOYLE 

The father of English chemistry, 
Robert Boyle distinguished himself 
in that branch of science; he was 
the inventor of a compressed air 
pump. Born in 1627, he died in 1691. 


Bese EES . 


RESTORED MONARCHY 


William ITI. in 1702 the strife between the 
king and Parliament was bitter and almost 


The Dutch prince was, in 


his own fashion, not less arbitrary than 


the Stuarts, and his preten- 
sions might have produced 
his expulsion if England could 
have spared him; for even the 


Whigs, to whom he owed the 
throne, complained that he 


would not . be entirely guided~ 
by their advice. He was deter- 
mined to be the slave of no 
one partyin the state, and in 
foreign policy to act as his 
own Minister. Whatever the 
motives of this independence, 
the results were good. He 
saved the Tory party from 
proscription ; he would not 
allow the Dissenters to be 
cheated of the toleration 
which they had loyally refused 


ARGYLE BEFORE HIS EXECUTION 


The Earl of Argyle, associating. himself with the Monmouth rebellion, put himself at the head of a Scottish rising, 

but his followers, dismayed at the increasing force of the enemy, gradually fell away from him. Falling into the hands 

of his enemies, the brave nobleman was convicted of high treason and beheaded at Edinburgh on May 28th, 1661. 
— ‘From the fresco by E, M. Ward, R.A., in the Houses of Parliament - 
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to accept from James II.; and although in 1691 not only averted invasion—it 
his epee a hostility 2 France was apetny a blow on the French fleet which 
censured, the event proved that he had Louis could not or would not afford to 
gauged the ambitions of Louis XIV. more repair. Henceforth the ambitions of the 
correctly than English Grand Monarque were 
ea ‘ a eae tee eee oe 
is path, however, was and war. In this, too, 
smoothed by the existence England’s interests were 
of perils which he alone nearly concerned, since 
Se . oie she : ae ue eee 
rebellion = in cotlan ad linked her fortunes 
which promised, but for with those of the Low 
the — of the aoe Countries, and she was 
Dundee, to sprea now a _ party to the 
through all the Highlands. Leagueof Augsburg. This 
Dundce fell in the hour of danger lasted longer than 
vy - apres the rest. The final settle- 
in 1689, but the High- ment was delayed till 
lands were not pacified 1697. But in that year, 
for another two years. by the Treaty of Ryswick, 
The resentment caused France recognised the 
by the massacre of KING JAMES II. Revolution settlement 
Glencoe in 1692, and by we was the second son of Charles I., and Of the succession. 
the commercial jealousy succeeded his brother, Charles II., in 1685-5 | Meanwhile the position 
of England towards the as cri pei so = beg ts and of William in England 
rising merchant class of . meng OES ESS proxy more precarious. 
Scotland, made the northern kingdom a Anumber of the prominent Whig lords had 
source of constant anxiety. In Ireland long corresponded with the exiled king in 
there was a more prolonged war. The his refuge at St. Germains. Parliament 
Catholics rallied to James VY. ; London- _ persistently opposed the maintenance of a 
mad ot ie Ulta He a Sey ee ae 
| - pass only an annua 
testants, had to endure a Mutiny Bill, voting 
Polee UUs siege; the the necessary supplies 
signal victory which from year to year. In 
William .achieved _ over spite of the financial 
French and Irish forces reforms of Godolphin and 
at the Boyne in 1690 Montague, the credit of 
drove James II. from the the government was bad. 
island, but Icft his sup- 7am The foundation of the 
ee oop pire oes 
as ¢ eee one of the most notable 
that the Irish Catholics measures of the reign, 
laid down their arms | was a device of Montague 
and sey gees ; Her for raising a loan which 
aries O arsfie e- otherwise could have 
parted, under the Treaty been obtained only with 
of Limerick difficulty; and the growth 
; oe Ara eee the national debt, 
eet whic olbert’s [i though an _ inevitable 
genius had produced . | THE DUKE OF uonmoure . ncanecguence ol the French 
0 De € 1e mate son *) aves 
challenged the English je yas created Duke of Monmouth in 1603, War, provided the oppo- 
naval supremacy. When King James Il. came to the throne, nents of the new régime 
Admiral Torrington was Monmouth asserted his own right to with an. effective argu- 
disgracefully beaten off the crown, but was defeated and beheaded. ment, The Toleration 
Beachy Head in 1690, and the south coast Act in 1689 was but a mutilated measure ; 
experienced a foretaste of the terrors of William was foiled by the Houses in his 
invasion. But this danger, too, was met. scheme for abolishing the tests, so far as 
fhe great victory of Russell at La Hogue they affected Protestants. The Triennial 
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Act of 1694, providing that a new 
Parliament should be summoned at least 
every three, years, was a limitation of 
the prerogative which the king accepted 
with great reluctance. After the death, in 
1694, of his wife, whose per- 
sonal popularity had stood 
him in good stead, William 
was compelled to put himself 
in the hands of the Whigs. 
More than once he was driven 
in these years to protect him- 
self by the use of the veto, 
and by threatening that he 
would retire to Holland if 
further pressed. After the 
Treaty of Ryswick he re- 
luctantly acquiesced in a 
considerable reduction of the 
army and dismissed, his 
favourite Dutch Guards; but, 
in spite of these concessions, 
the opposition insulted him 


THE INFAMOUS JEFFREYS 


A monster in human shape, Judge 
Jeffreys earned a reputation for 
cruelty which can fin 
in history. He died in the Tower, 
where he lay a prisoner, in 1689. 


by examining and partially cancelling the 
grants of confiscated lands which he had 
bestowed upon his partisans in England 
and Ireland. His cold manner, his foreign 
extraction, his preference for Dutch friends, 
and his indifference to English 
party questions, were con- 
tributory causes to _ his 
unpopularity. But with the 
Tories the chief motive of 
attack was their repentance 
for the desertion of James, 
while the Whigs felt that 
Parliament had not attained 
that paramount position to 
which it was rightfully en- 
titled. The Act of Settlement 
in 1701, which was _ primarily 
intended to bring the Hano- 
verians into the succession 
after Anne and her heirs, 
expressed in a series of new 
limitations the mistrust which 


no parallel 


. 


Pony 


RICHARD BAXTER BEFORE THE DREAD JU 


Lord Chief Justice in the reign of James II., Judge Jeffreys delighted in cruelty, and so inhuman was his treatment of 


the unhappy people dragged before him that hisname became a byword throughout the land. He sent hundreds to 
death in connection with the Monmouth rebellion in the West of England. This picture represents the learned 
Dissenter, Richard Baxter, before the bar of the dreaded judge, who, with the view of gaining favour with the newly- 
ascended monarch, James II., is heaping insults upon the head of the preacher, whom he afterwards committed to prison. 
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KING WILLIAM III. AND QUEEN MARY 
of the tyranny of King James II., an invitation to come to England and redress 


When the nation became wea 
their grievances was extende : 
was the daughter of the English king. 


to William 


I.. of Oran 


ge Stadtholder of the United 
He landed at To 


Provinces, whose wife 
rbay on November 5th, 1688, with an English and 


Dutch army of 15,000 men; all parties quickly flocked to his standard, and the throne, which after the overthrow 
and flight of James was declared vacant by the Convention Parliament, was offered to William and Mary. 
From the portraits by Sir Godfrey Kneller 


the Whigs felt for the prerogative. These 
precautionary measures were somewhat 
modified in the next reign, 1706, but the 
Act in its final shape demanded that the 
sovereign should adhere to the Church of 
England; that no war should be opened 
for the defence of foreign territory with- 
out the consent of Parliament; that no 
alien should sit in Parliament or the Privy 
Council; that the judges 
should hold office during 
good behaviour. 

In the last months of 
William’s life a closer union 
between himself and_ his 
subjects was created by the 
opening of a new French war. 
It was ostensibly undertaken 
to prevent the European 
balance from being over- 
thrown by the union of the 
French and Spanish Crowns 
in the Bourbon family. This 
was a danger which William 
had long foreseen and feared. 
The schemes of partition by 
which he had attempted to 
avert it have been elsewhere described. 
The smaller powers of the Continent 
concurred from the first in the general 
principle that the balance of power 


should be maintained by a division of 






‘VISCOUNT DUNDEE , 
He Felenbesty. ynlire out the his death-bed he received a 
royal instructions for the suppres- ,,3.; » Kj : " 
con Of the (Coecuaniors a visit from the King of France, 
land, and was fatally wounded.at. and the latter, in a moment 
the battle of Killiecrankie in 1689. 


the Spanish heritage. English politicians 
were not agreed as to the necessity 
of enforcing such an arrangement by 
an armed demonstration; Somers and 
Montague, the chief of the king’s advisers, 
narrowly escaped an impeachment for 
their share in the treaties of partition. 
But the merchants were clearer-sighted 
than the politicians. It was soon per- 
ceived that a Bourbon dynasty 
Bin Spain ‘ould strain every 
mee nerve to exclude English 
trade from the Spanish ports 
in the New World. 

There was considerable ex- 
' citement when Louis accepted 
the Spanish inheritance for 
Philip of Anjou in November, 
1700. But it was an accident 
that induced the whole nation 
ma. to take up the quarrel of the 
ma mercantile interest. James II. 
“" died in September, 1701. On 


cot- 


of chivalrous impulse, an- 
nounced his intention of recognising the 
exile’s son as the lawful King of England. 
This was arm open insult to England and a 
violation of the Peace of Ryswick. -In 
Parliament and in the nation # produced 
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MONMOUTH’S BID FOR THE, THRONE: THE REBEL BEFORE THE KING 
After the death of Charies Il., in whose reign he had been exiled, the Duke of Monmouth, natural nephew of King 
James II., returned te England, and placing himself at the head of a rebellion against the reigning sovereign, soon had 
a folowing of 6,000 men. Meeting the king’s forces at Sedgemoor, in Somersetshire, he was defeated after a desperate 
struggle and took refuge in flight. Discovered later on disguised as a peasant, Monmouth, with his arms bound behind 
him, was brought before James and threw himself at the king’s feet. He ended his life on the scaffold. 
From the painting by John Pettie, R.A. 
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'- THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, THAT SEALED THE FATE OF JAMES II. 
Forsaken -byhis people, who turned with enthusiasm to welcome William of Orange, James II. fled to Ireland, where he 
could still count upon the support of the Romar Catholics. On July Ist, 1690, was fought the famous battle of the 
Boyne-betweer tiie armies of King William II1. and the ex-King James, his father-in-law. The troops of the latter 
gave way befere the powerful onslaught of the new king's forces, and when James, viewing the battle from a 
neighbouring hill, witnessed the defeat of his cause, he rode towards Dublin. A few days later he escaped to France. 

From.the painting by Benjainin West, R.A., by permission of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. 
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BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, IN 1690 





From the painting by Andrew C Gow, R.A,, in the Tate Gallery 


an outburst of passionate indignation 
which the excuses offered, upon maturer 
deliberation, by the King of France were 
powerless to calm. William at once 
proceeded to utilise the | 
favourable opportunity. 
His life was cut short by 
a fall from his horse in 
the spring of 1702; but 
the Grand Alliance was 
already formed, and his 
position as the general of 
the allies devolved upon a 
successor who was tho- 
roughly fitted to continue 
his work both in diplomacy 
and on the field of battle. 
It may even be questioned 
whether William could have 


the Duke of Marlborough. 

The new queen had been 
a cipher at the courts of her father, her 
sister, and her brother-in-law, 
cipher she remained, except for the fact 
that upon her favour the ascendancy of 
Marlborough depended. Marlborough’s 
wi ie for many years the chief confidant 
44 | 





: EARL OF GODOLPHIN 
achieved the great success Though this nobleman stood by James 
which fell to the lot of when the Prince of Orange landed in Eng- 


land, the new king reinstated him as First 
Commissioner of the Treasury; he also ¢ 
held office under Anne. He diedin 1712. of the struggle with Fran: 


and a. 


of Anne. The husband and wife had sacri- 
ficed all other considerations to identify 
themselves with the fortunes of the future 
queen, and they now reaped their reward. 

" Marlborough becanie cay 
tain-general of the militar y 
forces ; his friend Godolphi; 
received the white staff of th: 
treasurer and the supremé 
control of home affairs 
Tories by conviction, they 
sacrificed their party feeling 
to the exigencies of the war 
Their Ministry containec 
from the first a number 0 
the Whigs, with whom th 
war was especially popula 
because declared by Wil 
liam ; and after 1708 th 
two chief Ministers decide 
to rely altogether on thc 
party. The military event 
are related elsewhere. It lasted | wit 
little interruption until 1711. “The Vo 
Countries, the valley of the Danube, th 
Spanish peninsula, and the Lombard plai 
were the chief theatres of the war; bt 
the decisive operations were confined | 
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the first two of these, and are closely 
associated with the name of Marlborough. 
The balance of power, which meant little 
to England, gave Marlborough more con- 
cern than her commercial interests, which 
meant much. He showed a greater 
anxiety to damage the French than to 
benefit his own country- e 
men, and’ he continued the 
war long after Louis had 
signified his willingness to 
concede everything that 
England had a right to 
expect. That Marlborough 
made war in order to make 
money was a vulgar slander. 
The sums which he received 
from contractors and foreign 
powers were perquisites of a 
kind which all generals of 
the age felt themselves at 
liberty to take. But the 
duke undoubtedly reflected 
that his position would be 
precarious when peace was 
once concluded, and it is 
probable that he would have been more 
pacific if his doubts on this head could 
have been satisfactorily set at rest. 

It was a court revolution which led at 
length to England’s withdrawal from the 
war. When the Tories had parted com- 
pany with Marlborough 
they gradually coalesced to 
form a compact opposition, 
of which Harley was the 
manager and Henry St. 
John the controlling mind. 
Both had been members of 
the Marlborough and Godol- 
phin Ministry; both were 
evicted in 1708 to make 
room for Whigs. Thirsting 
for vengeance, they turned 
to Anne, in whom they saw 
the key of the situation. An. 
ardent Anglican, the queen 
had quarrelled with the 
Whigs because they offered 
Opposition to the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill 
(1702-1706), 
signed to prevent Dissenters 
from evading the sacramental tests. 

Repeated quarrels with the Duchess _ of 
Marlborough had strained the queéen’s 
friendship to breaking point! A new 
favourite and kinswoman of: Harley was 
therefore able to undermine the position 
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CHARLES MONTAGUE 


A Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
a great financier; he instituted the 
Bank of England; he later became 
Earl of Halifax, and died in 1715. 


-LORD CHANCELLOR SOMERS negotiations 
He was a recognised authority on civil 
“" and constitutional law;'in 1692 he . 
a measure de- became Attorney-General, and was to the Grand Alliance. 
Lord Chancellor from 1697 till 1700. 


of the war party, which was, in the mean- 
time, discredited with the electorate by 
the - furious attacks of Swift and other 
Tory pamphleteers. The Whigs, to crown 
all, made the mistake of prosecuting a 
popular Tor} preacher, one Dr. Sache- 
verell, who had used ‘his sermons as a 
: vehicle for criticisms of the 
Revolution and the defence 
of the doctrine of Non- 
resistance. The majority 
of the electorate were High 
Churchmen, and in_ theory 
devoted to the principles 
of the divine right of 
kings. The Triennial Act 
made it impossible to pre- 
vent Parliament from 
changing in composition with 
all the changes of popular 
opinion. The elections of 
1710 produced a_ Tory 
House of Commons; and 
although, in the undeveloped 
state of political theory, the 
queen would have been 
justified in standing by Marlborough and 
the Whigs, the elections gave her the 
opportunity of asserting her personal and 
religious prejudices. Harley, now Earl 
of Oxford, and St. John, now Viscount 
Bolingbroke, came into office. Marlborough 
was recalled in 1711, de- 
prived of all his offices, and 
threatened with charges 
of embezzlement. 

The change of govern- 
ment entailed a change of 
foreign policy. The Tories 
had for some. time past 
denounced the war as 
needless, unwarrantable, 
and ruinously expensive. 
They could not continue it 
without employing Marl- 
borough, and they were 
eager to appropriate the 
fruits of his victories. 
Accordingly they opened 
behind — the 
backs of the other parties 
In 
their eagerness for a settle- 
ment they overreached themselves. The 
King of France took advantage of their 


‘haste to demand terms more favourable 


than those which he had offered two 


years previously, and the Treaty 0: 


Utrecht in 1713 conceded nearly all that 
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he demanded. The territories ceded to 
England were inconsiderable, and the 
trade privileges—the Asiento Contract for 
the monopoly of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with slaves, and the right of 
sending one merchant ship a year to 
Portobello---were equally insignificant. It 


was natural that such terms should pro-. 


duce intense dissatisfaction with the 
government which accepted them. Boling- 
broke hoped to appease the mercantile 
classes by arranging a supplementary 
treaty of com- 
merce with 
France; he 
actually obtained 
the assent of 
Louis to a recip- 
rocal reduction 
of tariffs. But | 
the interests 

threatened made | 
their protests 

heard in Parhia- 
ment, and the 
commercial 
treaty was re- 
jected. It was 
suspected that the 
Ministers forced 
on the peace 
negotiations in 
order to leave 
their hands free 
for Jacobite 
intrigues.. This 
was not  alto- 
gether true. The 
Tories knew, in- 
deed, that the 
Elector of Han- 
over, who would 
succeed Anne 
under the Act of 
Parliament,  re- 
garded them with implacable suspicion. 
But it would have been madness to think 
of forcing the Pretender upon the country. 
His religion alone put him out of the 
question as a possible successor. Boling- 
broxe accepted the Hanoverians as an 
unpalatable necessity; he used the time 
of grace to strengthen the Tory hold upon 
central and local admunistration. He 
hoped, by a skilful use of patronage, to 
fortify his position so strongly that the 
elector would be forced to accept a Tory 
Ministry. The death of the queen oc- 
curred before Bolingbroke had time to 
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died without issue. 





complete the execution of his designs. 
Up to the last he had been hampered by 
the vacillation of Oxford, who would 
have preferred to make terms with the 
Whigs. Oxford was at length dismissed, 
but only a few days before the queen’s 
death. The accession of George I. was 
accordingly followed by a proscription 
of the Tory party. They were accused 
of corresponding with the Pretender. 
Bolingbroke fled the country, Oxford 
was impeached and imprisoned. All offices 
were put into 
the hands of the 
Whigs, and_ the 
monopoly — thus 
acquired by one 
party in the 
state was retained 
m until 1761. 

The union with 
Scotland, though 
an episode but 
slightly con- 
nected with the 
general course of 
events, is, from 
“our modern point 
of view, the most 
momentous res 
sult of Queen 
Anne’s reign, 
The union of the 
Parliaments had 
been projected by 
-James I., and, 
for a moment, 
realised by Crom- 
well. Cromwell’s 
experiment had 


QUEEN ANNE, LAST OF THE STUART SOVEREIGNS been accom- 


The daughter of James II., she was the last of the Stuart sovereigns, — nie b the 

succeeding to the throne in 1702, on the death of William III, who ‘ P a - fa y: t ‘ 
Her husband, to whom she was married in 1683, CStaDUSAMENT OQ 

was Prince George of Denmark. The political troubles of the free trade —be- 


time gave the queen little rest, and she died on August ist,1714. tween the two 


countries, a measure which went . far 
towards making the Scots content with 
the loss. of national autonomy. But 
Cromwell’s- policy was reversed at the 
Restoration. Lauderdale and the other 
members of the clique which managed 
scotland for the last two Stuarts were 
opposed to any measure of union, because 
it would diminish their power and emolu- 
ments; nor was it difficult to create a 
prejudice against union in the mind of 
the Scottish Parliament. But the com- 
mercial classes suffered by their exclusion 
from English and colonial trade; the 


ENGLAND’S RESTORED MONARCHY 


failure of the Darien scheme in 1695, a 
project for establishing a Scottish colony 
on the isthmus of Panama, proved that 
the Scots could not hope to obtain a 
share in the trade of the New World 
except under the — shelter 
of the English flag. Many 
causes combined to. pre- 
vent them from accepting 
the union as a commercial 
necessity. The Glencoe mas- 
sacre In 1693, a romantic 
loyalty to the house of 
Stuart, resentment against 
the jealous. spirit which 
England had shown in all 
commercial dealings, the 
fear of increased taxation, 
the certainty of dimini- 
shed national dignity, were 
obstacies which it took 
years to overcome. In 1703 
the English Act of Succes- 
sion, which disposed of the 
crown of Scotland without 
reference to the wishes of 
the Scottish people, pro- 
voked a storm. Scotland 
retaliated by an Act of Security in 1704, 
which provided that on the death of 
Anne the Scottish succession should be 
settled by the national legislature, and 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND 


preceding chapter. 


E EARL OF OXFORD AND VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE 
Skilled in parliamentary law, Robert Harley was appointed Speaker in 1701; 
in 1710 he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was created Ear] of 
Oxford.’ Ona charge of high treason in connection with the Treaty of Utrecht 
he was committed to the Tower, but was released in 1717. 
was created Viscount Bolingbroke in 1712. 















SARAH JENNINGS 
The military exploits of the Duke of M&rlborough have been described in the 


of securing union by the grant of free 
trade. The great difficulty that lay in the 
way was to induce the Scottish Parlia- 
ment to vote for its own annihilation. 

Fortunately there had been no general 





age 





Henry St. John 
He held office in various ministries. 


election since the Revolution ; the Anglo- 
phile element was larger in the legislature 
than in the nation. A judicious use of 
such inducements as peerages strength- 
_. ened the party of the union. 
-The fears of Presbyterians 
were removed by emphatic 
assurances that their Church 
“should under no circum- 
“stances be disestablished. 
~The Highland chiefs were 
pacified by the guarantee 
of their hereditary jurisdic- 
.tions. In the matter of 
_ taxation Scotland was liber- 
ally treated, and she received 


a sum of £400,000 with 
which to pay off her debt 
fand to compensate’ the 
sufferers of the Darten 


scheme. Last, and most 1m- 
portant, equality in trade 


His wife, Sarah Jennings, had almost boundless influence and navigation was granted 


over Queen Anne, which she employed to procure the professional advance- tO Scotland. On these terms 
ment of her husband. Her power came to an end in 1711, when she was the Act of Union was passed 


superseded in the queen's favour by her own cousin, Mrs. Masham 


that the successor to the English crown 
should be ineligible unless Scotland were 
in the meantime admitted to full rights 
of trade and navigation. The English 
Parliament was thus taught the necessity 


‘in 1707. It provided for the 
representation of Scotland in the united 
Parliament by forty-five commoners and 
sixteen elected peers, for the fusion of the 
executives, for the lasting union of the 
crowns. H. W. C. Davis 
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DENMARK’S DESPOTIC MONARCHY 
THE NATION’S FAILURE TO ATTAIN GREATNESS 


At the close of the Swedish war in 1660, 
Denmark was in a sad plight. She 
had lost some of her most valuable pro- 
vinces; her finances were in complete 
chaos; the whole country had been pil- 
laged and laid waste; poverty and distress 
reigned everywhere. As a first step 
towards remedial measures a diet was 
summoned to Copenhagen in 1660, where 

representatives of the nobility, the clergy, 
and the burgess class met together. The 
burgesses and the clergy had for some time 
been growing more and more 


Denmark's : 
embittered against the nobles. 


Unpatriotic 


Nobilit : : 
aie sclishness and despised them 


for the poor role they had played during 
the war, while the burgesses, and especially 
those of Copenhagen, were proud of their 
valiant defence of the capital. At first all 
efforts to improve the condition of the 
country were frustrated by the opposition 
of the nobles, who were unwilling to 
surrender any privilege or to pay any tax. 
Then the burgesses and the clergy, who 
had capable leaders in the persons of the 
burgomaster Nansen and Bishop Svane, 
-oined_ forces. 


Seeing that the privileges of the nobility 


would have to be abolished before any pro- 
gress could be made, Nansen and Svane, 
in collusion with the king—who 
was apparently neutral, though 
both he and the queea in 
reality kept secretly in touch 
with the non-privileged classes 
—brought forward, in October 
1660, the proposal to consti- 
tute Denmark a_ hereditary 
monarchy. The burgesses and § 
clergy immediately accepted 

the proposal; and though the 
Rigsraad opposed, it was forced 

to give way, whereupon the - 
ceremony of taking the oath 


great splendour. The con- 


They were indignant at ther 





KING CHRISTIAN V 
of allegiance to the hereditary The first king of the Oldenburg 


sovereign was celebrated with Dynasty, Christian V. succeeded 


to the throne of Denmark in 1670, 
and reigned with a fair measure of 


the throne were now annulled, and the next 
step was to work out a new constitution. 
The diet was, however, unable to come to 
an agreement, and Svane therefore pro- 
posed that the king should be empowered 
to draw up the constitution. Owing to 
the king’s great popularity, which he 
had gained during the siege of Copen- 
hagen by his courage and self-sacrifice, the 
proposal was readily accepted. 

Soon afterwards the dict was dissolved, 
and the king issued a document in which he 
claimed absolute power for himself. This 
document was circulated for signature by the 
representatives, and a despotic monarchy 
was thus apptoved by the nation. By 
the “ Kongelov,” or King’s Law, of Novem- 
ber 14th, 1065, which was to be looked on 
as an unalterable and fundamental law 
Th for bothof Frederic’s kingdoms, 
The Kin 
ries the king was piaccd above 
Humana laws human laws ‘and given the 

supreme power in all affairs of 
both Church and State. The only con- 
ditions imposed upon him were that he 
must be a member of the Lutheran 
Church, and that he might neither divide 
hus possessions nor alter the constitution. 

The new constitution resulted in a 
change of administration. The Rigsraad 
was dissolved and: the management of 

affairs transferred to. six 
government boards, whose 
presidents formed the king’s 
council of state. Feudal tenure 
was abolished, and the country 
was divided into districts 
managed by paid officials, the 
‘“Amtmoend.” The parishes 
were deprived of their rights 
of patronage, and the town 
councils and  burgomasters 
_were appointed by the Crown. 
"By reason of these changes 
‘the nobles lost not only their 
political power, but, owing to 
the confiscation of their fiefs, 
their most important sources 


diticns of Fredezic’s election to success. He died in the year 1609. Of revenue, and were no longer 
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entirely exempted from taxation. Finding period deserve great credit for their legis- 
themselves unable to accommodate them- __lation-—the Danish and Norwegian Laws 
selves to the new order of things, they of 1683 and eee enacted by Christian V.--- 
gradually withdrew from the and their administration of 
court and the state service. | justice. They also supported 

The old nobility had played the University, encouraged 
its part and made way for a ‘it popular education, and 
new court nobility, consisting : worked for the improvement 
for the most part of Germans. , of economic conditions, especi- 
To this new nobility, whose § - <oe ally in the spheres of com- 
function it was to lend splen- 8 Sa merce and manufacture. But 
dour to the throne and support eS their legislation was not 
to the king, were accorded’ “ always a success; they fre- 
even greater privileges than aor quently lacked the necessary 
to the old. On his estates the cae insight. Moreover, they were 
nobleman was almost a king ; 5 ae biassed by the prejudices of 
he administered justice, had ™ their time. Unable to refrain 
the rights of ecclesiastical ADMIRAL NIELS JUEL _ from interfering mn all direc- 

: He commanded the naval forces ~~ ) 

patronage, levied taxes, and ofDenmarkinthe “Scanian War,” tions and making rules and 
raised troops. The Danish ee ee ea ae laws for all circumstances, 
lespotism was, on the whole, a men were welcomed as liberators. they prevented a free and 
benevolent one, for the king looked upon natural development, and the effect of this 
himself as the father of his people, and — was especially marked in the case of manu- 
was always anxious for their welfare. factures, which they endeavoured, in a 
Among other things the kings of this _ strictly protectionist spirit, to assist by 


THE FALL OF THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR: GRIFFENFELD ON HIS WAY TO PRISON 
Count Griffenfeld, whose real name was Peder Schumacher, was Minister of Foreign Affairs under Christian V., and 


WOW AL LUE S540 AAS BAA AE WO we Wem wasy caw ve we Sweeeonsse 


was commuted to imprisonment ‘for life. After ‘twenty-two years in prison he was set free, but died shortly afterwards. 
From the painting by F., C. Lund 
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high tariffs and all kinds of prohibitions 
with regard to imports. It was only 
towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that this policy was changed. The 
maintenance of a costly court, the 
expenditure on the army and navy, which 
the sovereigns always strove to keep in 
an effective condition, and the financial 
assistance given to manufacturers and 
trading companies, swallowed up large 
sums of money ; and in order to meet this 
drain—the taxes, heavy as they were, 
being insufficient for the purpose—the 
government was compclled to have re- 
course to various measures, not always of 
the wisest, such as hiring out their troops 
to foreign princes, selling the churches, 
and the demesnes, etc. But it was all of 
no avail; the financial position in the 
eighteenth century was anything but 
satisfactory, and the kings 
frequently found themselves 
in difficulties. 

It was long before the 
kings of Denmark could 
resign themselves to the loss 
of Scania, and Fredcric’s 
son, Christian V. (1670- 
1699), renewed the war with 
Sweden (the  ‘ Scanian 
War,” 1675-1679). The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was at this time Count 
Griffenfeld. His real name | 
was Peder Schumacher, and ; 
he was the son of a German 
wine-merchant in Copen- 
hagen. 
fortune to 


FREDERIC 


attract 





IV. OF 
He succeeded his father, Christian V.,in 7 ©. i 
He had the good 1699, and the earlier part of his reign inScania. He was, neverthe- 


, was taken up with war against Sweden. - Re oe eeneee Ore 
the Copenhagen was rebuilt’ by Frederic, less, compelled to retire after 


out his enemies compassed Griffenfeld’s 
fall in March, 1676. In spite of his great 
gifts he had grave failings. He was mer- 
cenary, not above bribery, and arrogant. 
He was accused of high treason, and the 
king, weary of tutelage, withdrew his favour. 
He was condemned to death, but on the 
scaffold this sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. After spending twenty- 
two years in prison he was set free, but 
died soon afterwards on March 12th, 1699. 

The war with Sweden did not fulfil the 
cherished hopes of the Danish king, 
although Sweden, as the ally of France, 
was at the same time involved in war 
with Brandenburg. At the end of the 
century Christian’s son, Frederic IV. 
(1699-1730), concluded an alliance with 
Russia and the combined kingdom of 
Saxony and Poland against Sweden. This 
led to the great Scandina- 
vian war of 1700-1721 
Frederic began operations 
by an attack on Duke 
Frederic IV. of Gottorp, 
brother-in-law of the King 
of Sweden, but was obliged 
by Charles, who had effected 
a landing on Zealand, to 
make peace in 1700. 

When, however, Charles 
was defeated in 1709 at 
Poltava by Peter the Great, 
Frederic renewed his 
alliance with Peter and 
Augustus II., declared war 
against Sweden, and landed 





DENMARK 


notice of Frederic ITT. and who was a good friend of the peasants. suffering heavy losses, and 


to win his confidence, was made Royal 
Librarian in 1663, and in 1665 was com- 
missioned to draw up the king’s Law. 
Under Christian V. he rose rapidly from 
one dignity to another, was ennobled in 
1671, and made Lord High Chancellor in 
1073. He was a gifted and well-informed 
man, energetic and capable in his ad- 
ministrative work; and it was he .who 
carried through the changes resulting from 
the new form of government and estab- 
lished absolutism on a firm basis. As 
Minister of Foreign Affairs he was opposed 
to the war and wished to maintain peace 
between the Scandinavian states. But 
at court there was a war party, which was 
hostile to Griffenfeld, and the king himself 
was in favour of war. After war broke 
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had to renounce his claim to Scania, while 
Sweden paid him an indemnity of 600-000 
thalers, surrendered the excmption from 
tolls in the Sound granted her at Brémsebro, 
and undertook not to assist the Duke of 
Gottorp to recover his possessions in 
Schleswig, which Frederic had confiscated 
on account of the duke’s breach of neu- 
trality during the war. By the Treaty of 
Frederiksborg the long-standing disputes 
between Denmark and Sweden were 
brought to anend. Denmark’s struggle to 


‘become a great power had brought her 


nothing but loss. Sweden’s power had also 
been broken in the last war, but Denmark 
gained nothing thereby. The chief power 
in the Baltic now passed into the hands 
of two new powers, Russia and Prussia. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 


THE GREAT 


"THE Regency which became responsible 
for the government of Sweden on 
the death of Charles X. did little to 
improve the state of the country, and 
totally neglected the education of the 
young king. The resumption of crown 
lands was not continued; the regents con- 
sidered only their own interests and those 
of the nobles. In their foreign policy they 
were irresolute and lacking in independ- 
ence, and even accepted bribes from foreign 
powers. The Estates were at variance. 
At the beginning of 1668 Sweden 
joined the Triple Alliance against France. 
Soon after, however, Louis XIV. suc- 
ceeded in dissolving this alliance and in 
attracting Sweden to his side by the promise 
of large subsidies. When Louis made an 
attack on Holland, in 1672, Sweden was also 
implicated in the war. As Louis hoped, 
the Swedes attacked Brandenburg at the 
moment when the elector was fighting 
against the French on the 


ane rest : Rhine. very such attempt 
Elector’s Finest ~ 

of the Swedish government 
Exploit 


to aggrandise itself at the 
expense of Brandenburg was bound to fail 
because there was no personality at the 
head of the government combining, as 
did Charles Gustavus, political talent with 
military experience, capacity, and boldness. 

This attack became the occasion for 
the Great Elector’s most brilliant and 
most popular exploit—the battle of 
Fehrbellin. “It was not a_ cheerful 
moment in.the prince’s life, a life that 
was a constant succession of care and 
struggle, disappointment and danger ; 
his eldest son had just died; one of his 
campaigns had come to a disgraceful ter- 
mination, and his every opponent was 
pointing to him as the cause of the disaster; 
he was tormented by the gout and could not 
leave his bed; his wife was nearing 
her confinement ; the subsidies had not 
come which he required for the pay of 
his brave troops, upon whom, as ever, 
depended the future of his house and his 





NORTHERN 
SWEDEN’S BRAVE STAND UNDER CHARLES XIL 


position in the Councils of the German 


THE AGE 
OF 

LOUIS XIV. 
IX 


WAR 


princes; yet, in spite of all, there was 
no weakness and no timidity.”’ Frederic 
William relied so firmly upon himselt 
and his comrades that he must have 
seen that the Swedes had _ delivered 
Swedi themselves into his hands. It 
wedish : : re . ae he 
Defeat tS S00N clear to him that 1¢€ 
at Bellin COVld expect but little help from 
the imperial court.  Negotia- 
tions with Holland were protracted to a 
wearisome length, although William of 
Orange kept true faith with the Elector. 
Denmark was ready to help, but wanted 
money; only Brunswick was ready and 
willing to bring up help at once. 

Frederic Wiliam did not wait. With 
5,000 horse, 8,000 dragoons, 1,200 infantry, 
and fourteen guns he hastened into the terri- 
tory occupied by Sweden, surprised Colonel 
von Wangelin in Rathenow, and pressed 
so hard upon General Waldemar Wrangel, 
the brother of the field-marshal of Charles 
Gustavus. that he was obliged to give 
battle at the Ferry of Bellin. The battle 
opened with a splendid cavalry charge 
led by Prince Frederic of Hesse-Homburg 
with an impetuosity perhaps excessive, 
but, fortunately for the elector, success- 
ful in its purpose, for the Swedes, though 
they made a brave defence, were no 
match for the troops of Brandenburg. 

The old Marshal Derfflinger, whose Upper 
Austrian origin did not prevent him from 
showing the utmost fidelity to the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, completed the 
defeat of Wrangel by his clever tactical 
dispositions, and so overwhelming was 
that defeat that the marches 
were freed from the enemy by 
this one blow. The German 
people felt that this victory 
of the Brandenburger was a national 
exploit, a relief from the weight of a 
foreign domination which had been borne 
with growing discontent even by the 
strongest partisans of Protestantism. 
Brandenburg was considered for the first 
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Germany’s 
Pride in 
the Elector 
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time as an integral part of the nation 
and its elector was looked upon as the man 
and the prince for whom the heart of 
Germany had long been yearning. In 
numerous pamphlets Protestant writers 
defended his action in defeating the 
Swedes, who were no longer the 
champions of the faith. The 
defeat encouraged the Danes 
also to declare war against 
Sweden. For three successive years the 
Swedes suffered disaster upon disaster. 
At the battle of Bornholm, on June 11th, 
1676, their fleet was almost entirely 
destroyed by the allied Dutch and Danish, 
among whom a tew Brandenburg ships 
were to be found ; a Danish army occupied 
Schonen; the clector penetrated to the 
coast line, and at length, on December 
22nd, 3077, took Stettin after a siege 
which was carried on with 
splendid tenacity by both 
sides. The Swedish kingdom 
was saved from destruction 
only by the battle of Lund, 
which the young but = dis- 
creet King Charles XI. won 
against the Danes. 

The negotiations which 
Louis XIV. had in the mean- 
time entered upon at Nime- 
guen concluded the war in 
the north by the Peace of 


Succession 
of Swedish 
Disasters 


Saint-Germain with Branden- <n 


CHARLES XI. OF SWEDEN 
The only child of Charles X, he was 
under a council of regency until 
He fought with success 
against the invading Danes, and 
proved himself a wise and able ruler 


burg on June 29th, 1679, and 
the Peace of Lund with 
Denmark on September 26th, 
1079. The elector had to 
give up Pomerania. Sweden 
sustained only the loss of her pro- 
vinces on the east bank of the Oder. 
The war had, however, greatly injured 
the domestic prosperity of Sweden. 

The country was wnpoverished and in- 
volved in debt, the provinces on the 
frontiers were devastated, and the state 
was helpless to cope with the general 
distress. The king and his confidential 
advisers were agreed that the one effectual 
remedy was to remodel the political and 
social organisation of the country. The 
first tas of Charies was to reduce the power 
of the council and the upper nobility ; he 
succeeded in accomplishing this with the 
help of the other Estates and of the gentry. 

The Estates sanctioned a new constitu- 
tion in 1680 and 1682, by which Sweden 
was practically transformed into an 
absolute monarchy. The Riksdag became 
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1672. 


Norwegian provinces. 





a royal council, which the king summoned 
at his pleasure ; the king had the power to 
enact laws without consulting the Riksdag. 
The Estates still kept some control 
over the granting of taxes. At the same 
time the members of the regency were called 
to give an account of their administration 
by decree of the Estates in 1680, who 
also directed their efforts to a second 
resumption. The regents were sentenced 
to pay heavy fines, the resumption of 
crown lands was effected on a much greater 
scale, and with the utmost rigour, not only 
in Sweden itself but also in the Baltic 
provinces and in the older Danish and 
These measures 
resulted in completely revolutionising: the 
conditions of land ownership, and destroyed 
the power of the nobility by levelling the 
barriers of privilege which had separated 
the counts and barons from 
the inferior nobility, and by 
securing freedom for the 
peasants. Property was more 
evenly divided, and_ the 
public revenues increased 
enormously. The resumption 
of crown lands had, however, 
this drawback, that great 
indignation was aroused in 
many places by the severe and 
arbitrary measures through 
which it was eftected. In the 
Baltic provinces the king's 
conduct alinost occasioned a 
revolt ; there his contempt for 
private rights was the cause 
of a fatal resentment. 
The abundant means which 
now had at his disposal 
were appropriated cxclusively to im- 
proving the political, military, and 
economic condition of his country. The 
land was strengthened against attack 
by the formation of a navy, and the 
erection of fortresses and .a new naval 
port at Karlskrona. The reorganisation 
of the army, which had been begun 
by Charles IX. and Gustavus Adolphus, 
., and which has partially re- 
Poke Swedish ined in effect up io the 
rmy ; 
Reorganised Present day, wascompleted. It 
was decided that in future the 
soldiers should be billeted on the estates of 
the peasants, who in return were exempted 
from military service in times. of peace. 
Certain crown estates were freed from 
taxation on condition that they defrayed 
the expenses of. the cavalry, while the 
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Charles XI. 


